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consult  the  larger  work  the  leading  divisions  and  titles  in 
both  volumes  are  the  same.  With  many  thanks  for  the 
favor  with  which  the  previous  treatise  has  been  received^ 
this  manual  is  now  ofifered  to  the  public^  and  especially  to 
teachers  and  pupils  in  schools  and  collies. 
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PSYCHOLOGY   AND   THE   SOUL, 
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PSYCHOLOGY  DEFINED  AND  VINDICATED. 

§  1.  Psychology  is  the  science  of  the  human  souL      ^ 
The  appellation  is  of  comparatively  receut  use  by     *«<!  kiudix-a 
English  writers,  but  is  now  generally  accepted  as 
the  most  appropriate  term  to  denote  the  scientific  knowledge  cf 
the  whole  soul,  as  distinguished  from  a  single  class  of  its  endow- 
ments or  fiinctions.    The  terms  in  frequent  use — mental  phUoso- 
phy,  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  intellectual  philosophy,  etc. — should 
be  strictly  limited  to  a  single  power  of  the  soul,  t.  e.,  its  power  to 
knatCy  and  should  never  be  extended  to  its  capacity  to  feel 
and  to  will,  or  to  all  its  endowments  collectively.    The  terms 
metaphysics  and  philosophy,  when  used  without  an  adjunct,  can- 
not designate  any  special  science,  but  only  one  which  is  general 
and  fundamental  to  all  the  sciences,  both  material  and  psychical. 

§  2.  Psychology  is  a  science.    It  professes  to  exhi- 
bit what  is  actually  known  or  may  be  learned  con-     ^^sdeS  *' 
ceruing  the  soul,  in  the  forms  of  science — t.  e.,  in  the 
forms  of  exact  observation,  precise  definition,  fixed  terminology, 
classified  arrangement,  and  rational  explanation. 

It  is  the  science  of  the  soul;  i.  e.,  the  science  which  has  the  soul 
for  its  subject-matter.  Soul  differs  from  spirit  as  the  species  from 
the  genus ;  soul  being  limited  to  a  spirit  that  either  is  or  has  be(?n 
connected  with  a  body  or  material  organization ;  while  spirit  may 
also  be  applied  to  a  being  that  has  at  present  no  such  comiec- 
tion,  or  is  believed  never  to  have  had  any. 

The  term  saiU  originally  signified  the  principle  of  life  or  mo- 
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tion  in  a  material  organism.  It  was  especially  appropriated  to 
the  vital  principle  which  was  supposed  to  auiinate  the  body, 
whether  in  man  or  the  lower  animals.  This  signification  is  appa- 
rent in  the  threefold  divbion  of  man  into  body,  soul,  and  spirit, 
in  which  the  soul  occupies  the  place  between  the  corporeal  ele- 
ment, and  the  spiritual.  This  intermediate  part  was  sometimes 
called  the  animal  soul,  and  was  believed  to  perish  with  the  body. 
Hence,  the  term  spirit  was  applied  to  a  nature  that  had  never 
been  fixed  in  a  body,  or  soiled  and  degraded  by  connection  with 
it.  But  in  the  New  Testament,  (f'o^^txdq — psychical — is  often  applied 
to  the  body  in  the  sense  of  animal,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
spiritual  body.  We  recognize  somewhat  of  the  earlier  and 
lower  meaning  in  the  phrases,  ''Tlie  soul  of  the  universe,"  "  The 
soul  of  a  plant,"  "  The  soul  of  an  enterprise  or  interest ;"  %,  e.  the 
animating  principle  of  the  universe,  etc.,  etc. 

§  3.  Psychology  is  distinguished  from  physiology 
Jpb?Iu!ioS  *^^  aivthropology.  Both  these  sciences  have  man  as 
anji^anthro.  their  subjcct.  Physiology  studies  man  as  a  material 
organism ;  distinguishing  the  several  organs  of  which 
it  is  composed,  the  special  functions  of  each,  and  the  combined 
activity  of  all  in  a  living  being.  It  is  true  the  structure  and 
arrangement  of  some  of  these  organs  cannot  be  explained  without 
a  distinct  recognition  of  their  relations  to  a  spiritual  agent  But 
while  physiology  must  recognize  the  functions  of  the  soul,  it  need 
only  consider  those  phenomena  which  are  fiuniliarly  known.  For 
all  its  purposes,  the  knowledge  and  the  terminology  of  com- 
mon life  are  entirely  sufficient ;  as  when  physiology  explains  the 
structure  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  hand,  by  their  relations  to 
human  vision  and  hearing,  to  tactual  or  mechanical  skill.  Its 
principal  and  almost  exclusive  sphere  is  the  bodily  structure  and 
Amctions,  as  phenomena  that  can  be  explained  with  reference  to 
the  animal  economy,  and  the  conditions  of  bodily  development 
and  life. 

Anthropology,  as  the  term  imports,  treats  of  the  whole  man,  as 
body  and  soul.  It  differs  from  psychology  in  treating  of  these 
factors  when  combined  so  as  to  form  one  product  in  many  varie- 
ties. Of  this  product  it  gives  the  natural  history.  It  investigates* 
man  as  this  complex  whole,  as  varied  in  temperament,  race,  sox, 
and  age;  and  as  afiectcd  by  climate,  employment,  or  a  more 
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'  leaa  perfect  civilizatiwn.     It   inquirea    how   man    is  formed'l 

tsd  chatiged  in   body  and  soul  hy  inlierited  peuuliurities  tiaiA 

ccideutal   circum^taQces.      It  dlsuusses    tlie   ioflueuce    of    thfl  I 

BWU  upon  the  body  and  the  influence  of  the  body  on  the  soul,^ 

Tlflietheir  in  the  normal  or  the  abnormal  states  and  functions  of  4 

fcach.     But  it  notices  and  records  these  phenomena,  ouiy  eo  ^1 

I  ihey  &re  open  to  general  observation  and  require  do  st/ientifio'l 

Isalysia  or  explanation.     To  psychology  it  leaves  the  special  auji 

rulound  study  of  the  soul;  to  physiology,  the  more  thorough! 

Elimination  of  the  Inactions  of  the  body. 

g  4.  Psychology  is  distinguished  still  lurther  from 

ry  in  that  the  phenomeua  with  which  it  has    ^n  pbonamook,! 
I  do  ore  apprehended  by  corwcioiufiie*';  while    the    kioumu 
Aeuomena  of  physiology  are  diseemdl  by  Ihe  tenses, 

iyehology  proceeds   on    the   assumption   that   certain  iacta  or  J 
^enomcna  may  be  koo\yn  by  the  soul  concerning  itself.     The  • 
^wer  of  the  sonl  to  know  itself  and  its  uwu  states  is  termed  eon- 
I,    How  the  soul  gaiua  this  knowledge,  and  what  are  the 
ftlare,  the  varieties,  and  the  aids  of  consciousness,  will  be  con- 
lered  in  the  proper  place, 
k  That  the  soul  does  know  itself,  and  confides  in  the  knowledgej 
I  attaineil,  will  be  acknowledged  by  every  one.     The  facts'l 
fcT  greatly  from  those  which  we  observe  by  hearing,  seel ug J 
I  touching.    They  are  very  numerous  and  various  in  their  I 
ality,  diSeriog  from  eacli  other  in  important  features,  and  yet  1 
laving  this  feature  in  common,  that  they  are  known  by  the  soul 
It  which  they  pertain,  and  known  to  belong  to  it^lf. 
fc  §  5.  These  phenomena,  so  numerous  and  peculiar, 
xate  the  desire  and  effort  to  reduce  them  to  the  ex-   i"  phnnnm" 
Band  symmetry  of  scicntilic  knowledge.    That   tuiixiiHi;. 
f  actually  occur,  cannot  be  questioned.     No  one 
doubly  or  cares  to  deny,  that  he  thinks  and  remembers,  that 
he  hopes  and  fears.    They  are  the  most  interesting  of  all  evenU 
to  the  individual  who  experiences  them.    The  kaowledge  and 
e  imaginings,  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  each  3 
iOn.  make  up  the  most  important  part  of  his  being.     They  i 
D  go  ver)'  fiir  iu  deciding  our  success  or  failure  In  life.     What  j 
p  accomplish  In  our  acts  and  achievements,  depends  most  of  all  I 
|l  what  we  ore  in  ottr  thoughts  and  aspirations,  in  our  plans  and  I 
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energy.  The  mint!,  which  we  know  so  well,  is  ever  at  our  hand 
an  the  inatrumout  with  which  we  esecutfi  our  purposes  snd  direct 
our  acta.  The  soul  witliin  iia  is  the  well-spriug  ever  ojieu  at  our 
door  and  spriuging  up  at  our  ieet,  from  which  we  draw  our  moat 
satisfying  joys  aud  our  bitterest  wtrrows.  Phenomena  like  these 
are  the  legitimate  objects  of  thoae  aoientific  inquiries  to  which  we 
are  so  powerfully  ini|)elled.  The  phenomena  which  are  so  near 
U3  at  all  times,  which  intruile  tberaselves  upon  our  attention 
even  when  we  desire  to  excludo  them, — which  constitute  the  world 
within,  to  which  the  mnn  himself  nloue  has  access,  but  which  is 
yet,  lo  him,  more  iraportaut  than  all  the  world  without — deserve 
to  be  studied,  and,  if  possible,  to  be  Bcieutifically  clasaified  and 
accounted  for, 

§  6.  It  may  aeem  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  value 
Tiiog-irm-  of  psychological  studies.  They  are  jieouliar  in  this, 
pIli^'o'i«\Vi"  lliat,  to  whatever  power  of  the  soul  they  are  directed, 
SS'm'Ku™'.''  they  require  and  strengtiteu  the  habit  of  self-know- 
ledge. No  real  knowledge  of  the  eoul  can  be  gained 
except  by  turuiiig  the  gaze  iuwurd.  li^ch  student  must  do  this 
himself,  for  no  one  can  do  it  for  another.  Books  and  iiistrucU)ra, 
essays,  poetry  and  the  drama,  cannot  describe  or  teach  that 
which  is  not  confirmed  by  the  rcsearchea  of  the  learner  within  his 
own  spirit.  For  the  man  who  is  disposed  to  reflect,  they  can  do 
much,  by  instructing  him  where  and  how  to  li>ok;  but  to  him 
who  will  not  converse  with  himself,  1  hey  can  impart  no  instruc- 
tion ;  they  must  speak  in  an  unknown  tongue.  They  cannot  cre- 
ate conceptions  in  the  mind  that  will  not  verify  them  in  its  own 
experience. 

This  discipline  to  reflection,  with  the  habits  which  it  forms,  is 
the  condition  of  aelf-control.  Ho  that  studies  his  own  powers, 
may  learn  how  to  direct  and  use  them.  It  also  lays  the  founda- 
tion for  moral  self-improvement.  He  that  would  improve  his 
cliaractcr,  ma«t  first  know  what  his  character  is.  He  must  dia- 
eover  what  are  Ins  better  and  what  his  worse  impulses  ;  what  are 
the  poinla  at  which  lie  is  most  easily  omailed,  and  by  what  sensi- 
bilities or  emotions  he  can  most  readily  rally  his  forces  and  over- 
come their  assailants.  With  self- improvement,  self-government 
is  intimately  a'^ociated.  He  that  would  make  himself  better, 
must  learn  to  set  himself  over  against  himwilf  as  bis  own  master. 
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llepreasing  the  evil,  and  educing  and  encouraging  the  good.     ButJ 
be  thiit  would  rule  himself,  must  6rst  know  himseltl     "  Kuowl 
ithjself,"  was  vritten  over  cLq  portal  at  Delphi.    It  was  inculcutedfl 
Sooratea,  that  prci.-minent  teacher  of  practical  ethics,  nhi^-l 
iMsuring  every  s{)ecles  of  knowledge  by  its  tendency  to  makt 
lan  better,  regarded  this  maxim  as  the  summary  of  wisdom. 
We  ouglit  m>t  to  omit  the  peculiar  grace  and 
larm  which  is  imparted  to  the  character  by  that    mur*!  n 
iral  reflection  which  is  the  natural  result  of  self- 
actjuaintance.     To  learn  to  put  ourselves  in  the  condition  of 
Others,  by  imagining  what  would  be  our  expectations  and  what 
our  feeJings  were  ne  in  their  place,  not  ouly  disciplines   and 
jguidcs  to  that  common  justice  which  the  lawa  enjoin,  and  to  that 
iselfish  morality  which  the  Golden   Rule  prescribes,  but  it  is 
aeoret  of  that  considerate  sympathy  and  refined  courtesy 
rliich   invest  with   a  peculiar    attractiveness    a    few   au]ierior 
inturcs.     It  is  by  this  process  that  we  learn  to  clothe  the  severs  J 
trm  of  allegiance  to  duty  with  the  graceful  robe  of  misclMit  J 

ipathetic,  and  divine  charity. 
Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  was  accustomed  to  make  much  of  whM 
le  called   "  moral   thoughlfulness,"   us  the   trait    of   cliaracte 
rhich  he  desired  most  of  all  to  perfect  in  his  pupils,  and  whicli^ 
lie  defined  as  "  die  inquiring  love  of  truth  going  along  with  the! 
divine   love    of  gooilness."      This    "  moral   thoughtful ness " 
iusterod  by  se It-acquaintance,  when  prosecuted  with  the  honest 
lUi^iose  of  self-improvement.      It  Ictuls  to  a  wider  sympathy 
,th  man  than  is  bounded  by  the  circle  of  acquaintances,  of 
l«ouutrymen,  or  even  of  those  now  living.    It  conducts  the  thoughts 
backward  along  the  history  of  the  past,  and  forward  among  the  i 
pniblnma  of  the  fiiture.     From  this  enlarged  sympathy  arise  | 
niore  hopeful  and  tolerant  views  of  present  evils,  a  firmer  faith 
the  purposes  of  Providence  and  the  prospects  and  progress  of 
id  A  more  cautious  and  candid  efltimate  of  the  excitements 
id  prejudices  which  attend  the  partisan  conflicts  of  the  passing 
Superior  natures,  in  all  sit'ialiona  in  life,  havo  ever  been 
lective  natures.     "WTien  the  opportunity  has  been  furnished, 
ley  have  been  attracted  by  psychological  studies  and  lascinated 
the  mysteries  which  these  attempt  to  unveil  and  resrjlvc 
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§  7.  Tlie  self-knowledge  wliicb  pajcliology  fosters, 
Tminitaih*  and  to  wliicli  it  insensibly  trains,  in  the  one  iustru- 
iium.0  mm™,  mentality  by  which  we  learn  to  understand  our  fel- 
low-men. The  sharp  and  searching  look  by  which 
one  man  sees  through  another,  and  reads  the  secret  which  he  is 
unwilling  to  confess,  is  attained  only  by  the  fine  and  subtle 
oualj'sis  of  one's  self.  What  is  perceived,  is  only  external 
signs ;  as  words,  looks,  or  gesture*.  To  the  thought,  the  feeling, 
the  purpose  which  they  suggest,  there  is  no  direct  access.  The 
only  thoughts  and  feeling*  which  the  interpreter  can  know 
directly,  are  his  own  ;  and  it  is  by  a  close  and  habitual  study  of 
these  that  he  is  able  to  connect  them  with  the  signs  through 
which  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  other  men  are  revealed. 

§  8.  If,  also,  we  would  know  our  fellow-men  to  do 

Tl   Indlupcn- 

Miiie  [0  niut*.  them  good,  we  must  first  know  ourselves.  This  sug- 
gests the  important  Ber\-ice  which  psychology  may 
render  to  teachers  of  every  clasa.  It  is  the  office  of  the  teacher 
to  communicate  knowledge.  But  to  communicate  is  to  im- 
port, i.  e,,  to  awaken  in  the  mind  of  another — the  thoughts  which 
exist  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher.  Hence,  skill  in  the  method  or 
ai't  of  teaching,  as  diatinguished  from  the  possession  of  knowledge, 
depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  power  of  a  man  to  measure  and 

judge  of  the  effect  of  his  instructions.  The  clear,  methodical, 
and  satisfactory  communication  of  knowledge  follows  from  otlen 
xsking.  What  truths  are  raoiit  easily  aud  naturally  received  at 
first, "or  as  the  foundations  for  others?  What  illustrations  and 
examples  are  most  pertinent  and  satisfactory?  What  degree  of 
repetition  and  inculcation  la  rei^uired  in  order  to  cause  the  in- 
rtruction  to  remain  ?  How  can  individual  peculiarities  of  intellect 
be  successfully  wldreseed,  and,  if  need  be,  corrected?  Such  quea- 
tiona  can  only  find  answers  through  the  habits  aud  knowledge 
which  come  from  inleUigent  self-fltudy. 

Education  is  even  more  than  the  communication  of  knowledge. 
It  includes  the  training  of  the  sensibilities,  which  are  the  springs 
of  action,  and  the  forming  and  fixing  of  the  character.  To  this 
the  knowledge  of  the  feelings  is  as  re(|uiRite  as  the  knowledge  of 
the  intellect,  and  it  is  attained  by  a  similar  method, 

t)i>^(piin«  for  g  9,  We  name  another  advantage  from  psycho- 
•ruura.  logical  study — the  trmning  which  it  ensures  for  the 
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appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  literature,  and  the  incrpased 
facility  it  imparts  in  writing  that  which  may  be  worthy  to 
be  read.  The  great  masters  in  literature,  especially  in  poetry, 
fiction,  and  the  drama,  have  sounded  the  depths  of  the  human 
soul.  They  have  studied  man  in  the  several  phases  which  his 
being  assumes,  and  as  moved  by  the  many  varieties  of  human 
feeling  and  passion.  They  may  not  have  learned  the  technical 
names  which  are  given  to  his  capacities,  or  the  theories  which 
have  been  formed  of  the  essence  and  powers  of  the  soul ;  but 
they  have  studied  its  thoughts  and  feelings  to  the  most  effectual 
purpose,  and  have  exhibited  the  results  of  their  studies  in  cha- 
racters of  surpassing  interest,  and  by  words  of  wondrous  power. 
From  their  works  the  student  of  psychology  may  fiud  most 
valuable  aid,  and,  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  them,  there  is  no 
study  which  is  so  usefiil  as  the  systematic  study  of  the  human 
soul,  with  the  habits  and  tastes  which  this  study  engenders.  No 
fact  is  better  attested  by  the  history  of  literature,  than  that  those 
trained  by  such  studies  enjoy  with  especial  zest  the  best  literary 
productions,  and  appreciate  them  more  keenly  than  any  other 
class  of  men.  Other  things  being  equal,  they  are  better  qualified 
to  criticise  them  fiurly  and  intelligently. 

§    10.    Psychology     either    furnishes  or    makes 
known  the  first  principles  for  all  those  sciences  which    ,    P«ychoiogy 
either  directly  or  remotely  relate  to  man — which    thoscicncoB 

i_.      1.    •  !_•  •      ^»  1  ^        .1         which  relate  to 

concern  his  being,  his  aspirations  and  wants,  the  man. 
products  of  his  genius,  his  institutions,  his  studies, 
or  his  destiny.  It  is  from  psychology  that  all  these  sciences 
derive  their  definitions,  and  it  is  in  psychology  that  they  find 
the  evidence  for  their  truth.  They  all  begin  with  certain  pro- 
positions, which  they  assume  to  be  true.  If  their  truth  is 
questioned,  the  final  appeal  is  made  to  the  science  of  the  human 
soul,  as  the  highest  court,  beyond  which  there  can  be  no  resort. 

Thus  ethics,  or  the  science  of  human  duty,  sets  off  with  certain 
positions  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  man,  which  assert  that  he  is 
fitted  for  moral  action,  and  that  to  right  or  virtuous  activity  he 
k  impelled  by  the  most  sacred  obligations.  It  defines  conscience 
and  duty,  and  the  several  relations  of  man,  and  from  its  defini- 
tions derives,  by  logical  analysis  and  inference,  the  rules  and 
maxims  of  practical  ethics.     But  is  man  a  moral  being  ?     What 
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is  it  to  be  capable  of  moral  activity  and  obligation?  Is  he 
endowed  with  conscience  ?  What  is  conscience  ?  These  questions 
are  all  questions  of  fact,  and  can  be  answered  only  by  the 
psychological  study  of  man. 

Folitlcal  and  social  science  also  assumes  that  man  is  a  social 
being,  and  that  he  is  formed  for  and  must  exist  in  organized 
society.  It  defines  the  rights  and  obligations  which  grow  out  of 
this  constitution.  But  is  man  thus  endowed  ?  and  what  is  he  a^ 
a  social  and  political  being  ?  Psychology  alone  can  answer. 

Law,  or  the  science  of  justice,  lays  down  as  its  axioms  certain 
assumptions  in  respect  to  the  authority  and  limits  of  govern- 
ment, for  the  truth  of  which  it  must  appeal  to  the  consciousness 
of  every  one  who  consults  his  own  inner  life.  This  science  is 
therefore  carried  back  step  by  step,  till  ite  last  footstep  is  firmly 
fixed  in  psychology. 

JEjsHietlcSf  or  the  science  of  criticism,  assumes  that  man  is 
pleased  with  the  beautiful  and  elevated  by  the  sublime;  and 
that  he  can  form  distinct  conceptions  of  what  is  fitt4»d  to  attract 
him  in  both.  From  these  conceptions  he  can  derive  rules  by 
which  to  try  and  measure  whatever  interests  him  in  literature, 
nature,  or  art.  The  canons  of  taste  are  in  the  last  analysis  re- 
solved by  facts  of  psychology. 

Theology  is  the  science  of  God,  of  man's  relations  to  God,  and 
of  the  will  of  God  as  made  known  to  man.  But  this  science, 
whatever  else  is  true  of  it,  must  assume  that  man  is,  in  his 
nature,  capable  of  religious  emotion  ;  as  also  that  he  believes  in 
God,  and  can  in  some  way  understand  His  character  and  His 
will.  What  man  believes,  and  how  he  comes  to  believe  it,  are 
in  great  part  to  be  explained  by  psychology.  Theology  must 
go  to  psychology  to  vindicate  its  primary  conceptions  and 
justify  its  elementary  principles.  The  science  of  religious 
faith  and  feeling  must,  so  far  as  it  is  a  science,  rest  on  psy- 
chology. 

By  these  considerations,  psychology  is  shown  to  be  the  com- 
mon parent  of  many  of  the  sciences.  To  every  one  of  these 
sciences  the  study  of  psychology  furnishes  the  necessary  ground- 
work, and  is  itself  the  necessary  and  appropriate  introduction 
for  the  thorough  understanding  and  orderly  development  of 
their  teachings. 
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S  11.  To  logh  and  melaphijxics,  psychology  atanda 
D  n  peculiar  and  most  luliinale  relation,  to  uiider-      }"' 
md  wliicb  special  wiDsideraLion  is  required.     Pay-   "■■'i 
Kchology,  in  one  aspect,  Is  like  all  tUo  acieai^es    of 

lature,  a  scieuce  of  observation ;  and  ia  subject  to  those  rulea 
Jof  investigation  and  evidence  which  lo(/iB  prescribes  us  common 
E.tu  them  all.     We  study  the  soul  aright  when  we  collect  and 

■  resolve  tta  phenomena  according  to  the  inductive  method  ;  when 
Iwe  roiison  from  premises  to  conclusions;  when  we  infer,  by 
janalogy  with  similar  phenomena;  and  when  we  arrange  our  pro-  ■ 

■  ducts  in  tlie  order  and  beauty  of  a  complete  and  consistent  s 
ptem.  Uence  it  follows  that  psychology  tliough  uecesaarily,  as  « 
^  have  seen,  the  parent  and  director  of  mauy  sciencoB,  ia  itself  in  a 

most  important  sense  subjected  to  logic  aa  ita  guide  and  law- 
giver. 

tBut  logic  is  itaelf  subject  to  another  science,  viz.,  mdaphysm, 
pt  speculative  philosophy,  inasmuch  as  this  ia  the  science  of 
>thoso  necessary  ooOceptioua  and  fundamental  relatioua  on  which 
-tiie  rulea  and  the  processes  of  logic  are  founded.  Such  are  the 
conceptions  of  substance  and  attribute,  of  cause  and  effect,  of 
meaoa  and  cud^,  and  the  relations  of  inherence,  causation,  and 
design.  Vnloaa  these  are  assumed,  the  concept,  the  judgment, 
Lthe  syllogism,  the  inductive  process  and  the  ayatem,  can  have  no  ■ 
meaning  and  no  application.  Paychology  is  therefore  subject  to  -J 
logic  OS  its  lawgiver,  and  logic  to  metaphysics  as  ite  voucher. 

But  though,  in  the  order  of  thought  and  methodic-al  conatruc- 
^on,  psychology  is  subject  to  these  sciences,  yet,  in  the  order  of 
Vime  and  of  acquisition,  psiychology  is  Iwfore  both  of  tbem,  though 
they  are  fundamental  to  itself  and  to  all  the  other  sciences. 
a  must,  in  a  certain  aenae,  go  through  psychology  in  order  to 
preach  the  logic  by  which  we  study  jieychology.  Logic  teaches 
die  laws  of  right  thinking.  But  what  is  it  to  think  ?  What  are 
(ha  pracessee  which  it  involves  ?  We  muat  ask  these  qucationa, 
in  order  to  discover  and  prescribe  the  rulea  of  thinking.  We 
.  answer  them  only  by  resorting  to  the  facts  which  psy- 
ffdiology  discloses.  Metaphysics  involves  the  original  conceptions 
ntrhich  appear  in  alt  science,  and  the  ultimate  relations  which  are 
ucumed  iu  the  language  and  inquiries  of  all  the  special  philoso- 
[duaa.    But  what  are  these  original  conceptions,  these  prime  re- 
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lationa,  these  categories,  of  Vfhich  every  particular  asBertion  aud 
every  actual  bcliet'  ia  ouly  a  special  cxi:mplilii.'atiuu  ?  Psychology 
ouly  mtu  atuwer,  as,  by  her  aualysia,  she  shows  that  iu  all  the 
prucces<s  which  man  purlbruis,' he  uec«iasarily  origiuates  and  ap- 
pliua  tliese  conceptioua  aud  relations.  By  studying  the  niiud,  We 
discover  the  laws  by  which  both  miud  aud  matter  can  be  studied 
aright.  By  atudyjug  tbe  miud,  we  unveil  and  evolve  the  neces- 
Bary  conceptions  and  primary  beliefs,  by  which  the  mind  itself 
interprets,  or  under  which  it  views  the  universe  of  matter  and 
spirit.  It  is,  then,  through  iJsychology  that  we  reach  the  very 
Bciencea  to  which  pycholojjy  itself  is  subject  and  amenable. 
Psychology  is  the  starting-point  from  which  we  proceed.  Psy- 
chology is  also  the  goal  to  which  we  mu£t  return,  if  we  retrace 
the  path  along  which  science  has  led  us.  In  Bj-Bthesis  we  begin, 
iu  anaiyaia  we  end,  with  this  mother  of  all  the  sciences. 

Thia  Bpcoift]  reUtjga  of  pa^iibolog;  to  (hesa  rumlntoutilal  MinnecB  cxplalDi 
vii;  piiubologj  ii  itaslf  bo  orLcn  oallcd  pbUusnphf  and  maUpbyBlcs.  ohlle  It  Ib 
neilhcr,  but  limplj  ■  iDieiiaa  of  ohaenatioD  md  of  fnot.     It  dues,  bowcvor,  lead 

BTolTM  uid  ths  babin  lo  wUiub  it  traio*.  It  ii  tUe  nalucul  iotroduolioB  La  nuU- 
phjaiosl  or  pbiloiapbicn]  Bludioi,  foi  ils  awn  invettiifallDiiB  will  oondnct  tb* 
tniod  itep  bj  ilep  to  tboBO  iaquiiiut  itbioh  will  bring  into  riowftUlbeaoaoiptloDi 
uid  nlaUuni,  aoDHrninj;  tbe  authorit)' orwbiah  ipeculfttiri  intetlMti  ba*«  di»- 
putod  io  all  tbo  scbuob.  Tbeso  aonccplioDS  and  rolutions  are  einplnjed  in  alt  tba 
■pcuial  iciuncaB  of  natare,  or.  in  thu  Imigniiga  af  tbo  Hncivalti.  ia  ftll  pij/ncr,  wlis- 
tber  tbe  n  ^vmci  are  muloriil  or  ipirilual.  UeocB  it  msy  lie  Ibnt  all  InqoiricB 
oouoaraiug  tbiini  wsra  callsd  meliipbjiiual,  M  beyond,  or  prellininirj  to,  tb* 
ph}ai9itl,  and  tbe  ■ciflDco  ttu  otilled  mclnph^tk;  Uuddd  ptjcbolugy  ICceLf  ira<  ^ 
eullad  philoaopby,  os  il  conduotcJ  lo  pbilusophyjnr  imivtnei,  the  prima  jihituio- 
pkia,  wbioh  is  rundumcmtal  to  all  the  ipecial  »>id  appliod  Mieaoes. 

%  12.  It  ia  obvious  that,  if  psychology  holds  these 
ipiioa   relations  to  ho  many  special  sciences,  the  study  of  it 
must  of  itself  be  a  most  efficient    discipline    to 
rnetliod  and  logical  power. 

"What  is  that,"  says  Coleridge,  (I^Frien^f,  Sec.  U.,  Ess.  4,) 
"  which  first  strikes  ua,  and  strikes  us  at  once  in  a  man  of  educa- 
tion? Aud  whii:h,  among  educated  men,  bo  instantly  distin- 
guishes the  man  of  superior  mind,  that  (a^  was  observed,  with 
eminent  propricly,  of  the  late  Edmund  Burke")  we  cannot  stand 
under  the  same  arch-way  during  a  shower  of  rain,  without  finding 
bim  out?    Not  the  weight  or  novelty  of  his  remarka;  not  any 
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unusual  interest  of  facts  commuuicated  by  him,  *  *  *  * 
*  It  is  the  unpremeditated  and  evidently  habitiial  arrange- 
ment of  his  words,  grounded  on  the  habit  ol'  1  /roseeing,  in  each 
integral  part,  or  (more  plainly)  in'  every  sentence,  the  whole  that 
he  intends  to  communicate.  However  irregular  and  desultory 
his  talk,  there  is  method  in  the  fragments.'' 

It  is  impossible  for  a  person  to  be  accustomed  to  reflect  upon 
his  own  psychical  states,  to  analyze  them  into  their  elements,  to 
trace  his  practical  maxims  and  his  scientific  axioms  to  their 
fundamental  principles,  or  to  evolve  them  from  their  psychologi- 
cal beginnings ;  it  is  impossible  that  a  man  should  be  thus  dis» 
ciplined  without  acquiring  the  power  of  thinking  clearly,  ra- 
tionally, and  by  orderly  processes,  and  without  also  gaining  the 
power  to  express  his  thoughts  in  a  lucid  and  convincing  manner. 
To  whatever  subject  of  investigation  or  business  in  life  such  a 
student  may  apply  the  discipline  thus  acquired,  he  will  bring  to 
it  a  mind  capable  of  mastering  the  subject  with  sati^action  to 
himself  and  to  others,  and  of  gaining  that  supremacy  which  the 
man  who  thinks  with  order  will  always  secure  over  those  who 
think  superficially,  or  who  think  with  lack  of  method 
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THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  SOUL  TO  MATTER, 

§  13.  Psychology  is  properly  a  branch  of  physics, 
in  the  enlarged  signification  of  the  term  ;  i.  e.,  the  a  branch  of 
science  of  the  soul  is  one  of  the  many  sciences  of  ^  ^"^* 
nature.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  substance  of  the 
soul,  its  phenomena  are  unquestioned  facts.  They  are  facts 
which  are  as  real  and  as  potent  as  the  phenomena  of  gravitation 
or  electricity.  As  such,  they  assert  their  place  in  that  vast 
system  of  beings  which  we  call  Nature,  or  the  Universe,  and 
they  claim  to  be  c<iasidered  by  the  methods  of  inquiry  which  are 
appropriate  to  scientific  investigation. 

§  14.  The  true  philosopher  will  admit  the  lustice 
of  this  claim,  and  will  proceed  to  consider  these  phe-  itsfuctsare  at 
nomena  in  the  light  of  scientific  methods.     But  when  by  the  sm- 
he  begins  seriously  to  study  them,  he  finds,  perhaps 
to  his  surprise,  that  they  are  very  unlike  tlie  phenomena  to 
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which  he  has  been  accustomed.  He  discovers  that  the  subject- 
matter  of  investigation,  in  its  manifestations,  forces  and  law^,  is 
strikingly  and  strangely  peculiar.  The  inquirer  is  surprised, 
disturbed,  and  perhaps  offended.  His  first  impulse  is,  to 
question  the  reality  and  trustworthiness  of  the  facts  themselves ; 
the  next,  to  doubt  whether  they  can  be  successfully  analyzed  and 
accurately  defined.  If  it  be  conceded  that  they  are  actual,  and 
worthy  to  be  investigated,  it  is  at  once  presumed  that  they  may 
be  attributed  to  some  material  substance  or  agent,  or  explained 
by  material  laws,  or  a#  leaF'  a  be  illustrated  by  materiai  analo- 
gies. This  tendency  to  resolve  the  soul  into  matter,  or  to  judge 
the  soul  by  matter,  13  very  strong ;  at  times  it  is  almost  irresis- 
tible, and  has  in  all  ages  exerted  over  the  most  candid  and 
truth-loving  minds  a  powerful  and  unconscious  influence.  It  has 
become,  therefore,  almost  a  necessity,  in  an  Introduction  to  the 
study  of  this  science,  to  consider  this  influence  distinctly,  so  as  to 
account  for  its  existence  and  to  guard  against  its  effects.  For 
the  same  reason  also  it  is  desirable,  by  a  preliminary  discussion, 
to  determine  what  are  the  relations  of  the  soul  and  its  phe- 
nomena to  the  essence,  powers,  and  laws  of  matter. 

§  15.  We  would  first  account  for  the  existence  of 
Material  ph<v    this  tcndencv.     By  the  natural  course  of  develon- 

Doinona  arp  the  j  •    •  t» 

earliest  known,  ment  and  traiumg,  we  are  for  a  long  period  exclu- 
sively occupied  with  material  phenomena  and  mate- 
rial laws.  AVhat  the  man  sees  and  hears  and  smells  and  tastes, 
first  attracts  and  absorbs  the  attention.  When  he  begins  to  re- 
flect, the  objects  which  he  compares  and  distinguishes,  which  he 
classifies  and  arranges,  are  almost  exclusively  sensible  objects. 
When  he  rises  to  scientific  knowledge,  it  is  to  the  science  of  mate- 
rial things.  The  laws  of  mechanics,  of  fluids,  of  light,  of  chemi- 
cal union,  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  are  the  laws  which  he 
first  studies,  masters,  and  learns  to  apply  and  to  trust.  It  is  in 
the  order  of  nature,  therefore,  that  the  sciences  of  matter  should 
be  studied  before  the  sciences  of  the  soul.  It  follows,  by  a  natu- 
ral and  almost  necessary  consequence,  that  the  conceptions  and 
methods  of  investigation  which  are  appropriate  to  material  ob- 
jects, should  so  control  the  mind's  habits  and  associations,  as  to 
take  almost  exclusive  possession  of  them. 
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§  16.  When  we  pass  over  from  the  study  of  mat- 
ter to  the  study  of  spirit,  the  prepossessious  which  we  Materiaiiatio 
have  thus  derived  remain  with  us.  We  ask,  Are  the  iJiprcdaiouB. 
])henomena  real  ?  Can  they  be  actual  and  substan- 
tial when  so  unlike  those  phenomena  which  we  see  and  hear,  which 
we  handle  and  taste  ?  But  allowing  that  they  are  actual,  can 
they  be  definitely  known?  Can  we  compare  and  class  them? 
When  we  ask,  To  what  substance  do  they  pertain  ?  the  readiest  an- 
swer is,  To  some  material  substance;  and  the  soul  is  readily  re- 
solved into  some  form  of  attenuated  matter.  Its  functions,  also, 
are  explained  by  the  action  of  the  animal  spirits,  or  by  chemical 
or  electrical  changes  in  the  nervous  substance.  Perception  is  re- 
solved into  impressions  on  the  eye  and  the  ear,  which  impressions 
are  referred  to  motions  in  a  vibrating  fluid  without,  which  in 
turn  are  responded  to  by  motions  aroused  in  a  vibrating  agent 
within.  Memory  and  association  are  explained  by  the  mutual 
attractions  or  repulsions  of  ideas  similar  to  those  to  which  the 
particles  of  matter  are  subjected  by  cohesion  or  electricity. 
Generalization  and  judgment,  induction  aud  reasoning,  are  re- 
solved into  the  frequent  and  oflen-repeated  deposits  of  impressions 
that  have  some  mechanical  affinity  for  one  another. 

The  mind  that  is  trained  by  the  most  liberal  culture,  or  that  is 
schooled  to  the  most  complete  self-control,  cannot  easily  divest 
itself  of  the  prejudices  and  prepossessions  which  have  been  con- 
tracted by  previous  studies.  Indeed,  the  man  devoted  to  a  single 
class  of  studies  or  department  of  science  is  liable  to  stronger  and 
more  inveterate  prejudices  than  he  whose  views  have  not  been 
strengthened  by  reflection,  tested  by  experiment,  and  enforced  by 
authority.  The  man  confirmed  in  his  associations  by  means  of  a 
familiar  mastery  over  some  physical  science,  is  the  man  of  all 
others  to  whom  the  phenomena  of  the  soul  seem  most  novel  and 
the  conceptions  most  unfamiliar. 

§  17.  But  it  b  not  enough  to  be  forewarned  of  ^^^  ^^^^^^^ 
these  influences,  we  need  also  to  be  forearmed  against    »>o  stta^ide.  in 

°  what  way. 

them.     In  order  to  this,  it  is  wise  to  take  a  general 
and  preliminary  view  of  the  relations  of  the  soul  to  matter.     We 
propose  to  present — first,  those  considerations  which  may  fairly 
be  urged  by  and  conceded  to  the  materialist,  or  the  materialistic 
psychologist ;  and  second,  those  which  indicate  and  prove  that  the 
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Eonl  has  an  a<rUTiiT  ihsi  k  irkSrOcs^isit  of  maierial  agentz;  and 

follows  laws  thai  are  p«ct:'.il^  ^:•  ii=^::IjL 

§  1>.  Ti^c  TTMrf-lal'^i  urres.  L  "Hiax  we  know  the 


m:.  1 .1--  •.«*    thai  me  aj«s;  i.:aL-.rd  ih-e  *:<;.  exens  aii  n*  acuviues 
vith » bu^j.       and  mar.ifcteig  ali  iis  p«beo<'>=3rca  bj  means  ox  the 


human  bjdv.  Of  a  sc^il  whi*.^  act?  (tt*  manifests  its 
acts  apart  from  the  b>>ij,  we  hare  no  experksce.  either  br  per- 
eonal  ofaservation  or  thr>ujh  crs^ilble  testimonr. 

2.  Tfle  powers  of  the  eool  are  developed  mlcog 
2.  Tb«  «m1  w   with  the  powers  and  capacities  of  this   or;giuiixed 

tiMLudy.  Etructure.     As  these  powers  and  capacities  are  seve- 

rally called  into  actk:*n  and  reach  their  full  perfec- 
tion, the  powers  of  the  soul  appear,  one  ailer  another,  and  attain 
the  full  measure  of  the  enerrr  which  natore  has  asajnied  them. 
The  lower  organs  of  the  body  act  first  in  order,  and  these  are  de- 
veloped and  matured  at  the  earliest  period.  Aikerwards  the 
hi;iher  organs  are  gradually  matured  and  brought  into  action. 
Ailer  the  body  b  completely  devel  ped  for  all  its  fimctiona,  it 
passes  through  certain  stages  of  growth,  increasing  in  sze  and 
strength.  During  these  periods  of  development  and  growth  the 
soul  is  also  imfolded  and  matured.  One  power  after  another  is 
made  ready  to  act,  and  the  capacity  for  the  action  of  each  Lb  en- 
larged and  strengthened.  Because  the  soul  is  imfolded  as  the  body 
is  developed,  and  the  soul  grows  with  the  growth  of  the  body, 
it  is  urged  that  what  we  call  the  soul  b  but  a  name  for  the  capa- 
cities to  perform  certain  higher  functions  which  belong  to  a  finely 
organized  and  fully  developed  material  organism. 

3.  The  soul  b  dependent  on  the  body  for  much  of 
3.T«dn>'>iid<>iit   its  knowledge  and  for  manv  of  its  enjovments.    It  b 

on  ih"  Ix/'lr  for       .  .       .  ^  ,        ,      "    .  .  i         . 

fti  knowwi^w  through  the  eye  only  that  it  perceives  and  enjoys 
color,  and  through  the  ear  only  that  it  apprehends 
and  is  delighted  with  sound.  It  b  only  as  a  mate- 
rial organ  b  affected  by  a  material  object,  that  the  mind  makes 
a  single  new  acqubition  concerning  matter.  Should  these  organs 
cjOiH?  to  exist,  or  cease  to  be  acted  on,  all  new  acquisitions  and 
new  enjoyments  would  cease  to  be  possible.  Even  the  so-called 
higher  kinds  of  knowledge  and  feeling  have  a  nearer  or  remoter 
reference  to  the  objects  of  sense  with  which  we  are  brought  in 
contact  through  the  bodily  organs. 
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Moreover,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  soul  begins  to  act  and  to 
enjoy,  only  when  these  organs  are  aroused  by  their  appropriate 
material  excitants  or  stimuli;  and  it  would  never  act  or  enjoy  at 
all,  either  in  liigher  or  lower  forms,  if  these  organs  were  not 
first  called  into  action. 

4.  The  soul  is  dependent  on  the  body,  and  on 

matter,  for  its  energy  and  activity.  It  sympathizes  energy  anu  ac- 
most  intimately  with  every  change  in  the  body.  The 
capacity  to  fix  the  attention  so  as  to  perceive  clearly,  to  remem- 
ber accurately,  and  to  comprehend  fully,  varies  with  the  condi- 
tion of  the  stomach  and  the  action  of  the  heart.  A  slight  indis- 
position is  incompatible  with  the  performance  of  the  simplest 
functions  of  the  intellect,  and  with  the  exercise  of  those  emotions 
to  which  the  soul  is  most  wonted.  An  active  disease  disorders 
the  imagination,  filling  it  with  oflTensive  and  incongruous  phanta- 
sies, which  the  will  can  neither  exclude. nor  regulate.  The  sufiu- 
sion  of  the  brain  with  blood  or  water,  disqualifies  the  soul  for  ac- 
tion of  any  kind,  or  stupefies  it  into  entire  unconsciousness.  A 
change  in  the  structure  or  in  the  functions  of  the  brain,  or  some 
lesion  of  the  nervous  system,  induces  that  suspension  of  the  higher 
and  regdlating  functions  which  we  call  insanity.  This  state  is 
permanent  when  its  cause  is  permanent;  and  the  soul  may  even 
relapse  from  this  into  the  condition  of  idiocy,  from  which  it  b 
never  known  to  emerge.  That  state  of  the  body  which  we  call 
&inting  takes  away  all  conscious  perception  and  enjoyment,  and 
causes  the  soul  to  sink  into  blank  inaction.  Another  state  of  the 
body  in  sleep  induces  another  kind  of  activity,  in  which  the  usual 
laws  of  perception,  judgment,  and  memory,  as  well  as  the  usual 
(Conditions  of  hope  and  fear,  seem  to  be  deranged  or  reversed. 
When  the  organization  of  the  body  is  destroyed,  the  soul  ceases 
to  act,  and,  for  aught  we  can  observe,  it  ceases  to  exist 

5.  The  soul  is  the  termination  of  a    scries   of 

material  existences,  wliich  rise  above  each  other  m  a  ^nes  of  m*. 
orderly  gradation,  each  preparing  the  way  for  the  euces. 
other ;  and  all  are  represented  in  that  form  of  or- 
ganized matter  which  manifests  and  sustains  the  highest  of  all, 
i.  «.,  the  so-called  phenomena  of  the  soul.  The  lowest  form  of 
matter  obeys  mechanical  laws.  The  form  next  higher  is  seen  in 
bodies  endowed  with  chemical  properties  and  capable  of  chemi* 
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cal  combinations.     Here  masses  and  molecules  unlike  each  other 
unite  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  third  unlike  either.     In  tlie 
form  next  higher,  matter  disposes  its  particles  in  crystallme  ar- 
rangement, according  to  the  law  of  which  the  elements  arrange 
themselves  hi  forms  more*or  less  symmetrical,  after  the  rules  of 
a  natural  geometry.     Next  we  find  the  lowest  types  of  organized 
existence,  of  which  the  crystal  is  the  mute  prophecy.     In  these, 
fi'om  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  there  are  separate  organs,  each  of 
which  performs  a  special  function,  necessary  to  the  existence  and 
functional  activity  of  every  other  organ  and  to  the  whole  structure, 
which  is  made  up  of  all  the  organs  together.     The  plant,  when 
the  requisite  conditions  are  present  of  nourishment,  moisture,  and 
light,  expands  into  a  developed  organism,  thrusts  out  the  bud 
and  leaf,  opens  the  flower  by  which  its  beauty  is  perfected,  and 
its  seed  and  fruit  are  formed  and  matured.    The  animal  requires 
material  conditions  of  food  and  air  and  light     It  comes  into 
being  by  peculiar  processes,  it  grows  into  a  complicated  structure 
of  bone,  muscle,  viscera,  nerves,  and  brain,  each  separate  organ 
fulfilling  its  special  duty,  and  all  acting  together  so  as  to  form  a 
completed  whole.     As  the  animal  structure  becomes  more  per- 
fectly and   delicately  organized,  the    phenomena  of  the   soul 
begin  to  appear,  requiring  as  their   condition    all    the  lower 
forms  of  nature,  with  the  presence  and  action  of  mechanical, 
chemical,  and  organic  powers  and  laws.     So  far  also  as  we  ob- 
serve the  various  grades  of  animal  life,  as  is  the  perfection  of  the 
material  structure  so  is  the  perfection  of  the  soul.     Tlie  more 
simple  the  organization,  the  fewer  are  the  instincts  and  the  more 
li:iilti'd  is  the  intelligence.     The  more  complex  and  delicate  the 
.structure,  the  wider  is  the  range  and  the  richer  the  capacities  for 
knowledge,  enjoyment,  and  skill.    The  human  being  also  so  far 
as  its  development  can  be  traced,  seems  to  pass  in   succession 
through  the  lower  up  to  the  higher  grades  of  organic  life.     It  is 
fii*st,  as  it  were,  a  plant,  having  only  vegetative  existence,  in  the 
capacity  for  nourishment  and  growth;    then  it    becomes    an 
animal,  passing  through  the  lowest  to  the    highest    forms    of 
animal  existence;  last  of  all,  it  emerges  into  that  which  is  still 
higher,  viz.,  the  special  forms  of  activity,  which  are  intelligent,  sensi- 
tive, self-conscious,  and  rational.     It  would  seem,  it  is  argued, 
that  the  soul  and  the  body  are  one  organic  growth.    The  one  is 
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perfected  with  the  other,  the  one  depends  on  the  other,  the  one 
results  from  the  other.  To  this  is  added  the  consideration 
already  noticed,  tliat  organic  or  nervous  force,  and  psychical  or 
mental  force,  go  hand  in  hand  in  energy. 

From  these  analogies  it  is  concluded  that  the  soul 
is  only  a  convenient  term  for  the  higher  forms  of  of  tho  mat«iiai- 
activity  which  matter  exerts  in  its  more  highly  or- 
ganized forms  of  existence.  Or,  ^in  other  words,  the  soul,  in 
its  essence  and  its  acts,  is  dependent  on  organization ;  and 
when  the  organism  is  disintegrated,  the  activity  of  the  soul  must 
terminate.  Its  existence  separately  from  organized  matter,  or  as 
transferred  to  another  and  a  new  organism,  involves  an  absurd 
and  impossible  conception. 

§  19.  The  considerations  which  may  be  urged  in 
proof  that  the  substance  of  the  soul  is  not  material,     Coonter  argn- 

*  '    montad).    Its 

are  the  following :  1.  The  phenomena  of  the  soul  pi^^nomeua  are 

,         ,  ,  ,  ,  uulike  material 

arc  in  kind  unlike  the  phenomena  which  pertain  to  piwuoiuena. 
matter.  All  material  phenomena  have  one  common 
characteristic — that  they  are  discerned  by  the  senses.  They  can 
be  seen,  felt,  touched,  tasted,  and  can  also  be  weighed  and  mea- 
sured. But  the  phenomena  of  the  soul,  at  least,  are  known  by 
consciousness,  and,  as  thus  kno^vn,  are  directly  discerned  to  be 
totally  unlike  all  those  events  and  occurrences  which  the  senses 
apprehend.  The  phenomena  discerned  by  the  senses  are  also 
known  to  have  some  relation  to  space.  Motion,  color,  taste, 
sound,  combustion,  breathing,  circulation,  secretion,  galvanic 
agency,  chemical  combination,  growth,  decomposition — every 
kind  and  form  of  material  activity — require  extension  in  the  sub- 
stance on  which  they  operate,  or  in  the  effect  or  activity  itself. 
But  feeling,  will,  thought,  memory,  joy,  sorrow,  purpose,  resolve, 
admit  of  no  such  relation  to  space.  Even  those  agents  in  nature 
which  are  most  imponderable  and  impalpable,  as  the  electric 
force  or  fluid  and  the  vital  or  organic  force  in  the  animal  or 
plant,  both  require  a  certain  portion  of  matter  as  the  active  or 
potent  substance  which  exhibits  electrical  or  vital  activity.  On 
the  (fther  hand,  the  phenomena  of  the  soul  are  by  consciousness 
not  only  not  necessarily  referred  to  any  such  portion  of  matter, 
but  they  are  referred  to  another  agent,  the  acting  or  suffering 
ego,  which  is  not  known  by  consciousness  to  have  any  sensible  or 
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material  attributes.  These  peculiarities  clearly  and  sharply  dis- 
tinguish the  two  classes  or  species  of  phenomena. 

2.  The  Boui  2.  The  acting  ego  is  not  only  not  known  to  be  in 
?uoi??wm^  ^^7  way  material,  but  it  distinguishes  its  own  actings, 
matter.  gtatcs  aud  products,  and  even  itself,  from  the  material 
substance  with  which  it  is  most  intimately  connected,  from  the 
very  orgamzed  body  on  whose  organization  all  its  functions,  and 
the  very  function  of  knowing  or  distinguishing,  are  said  to  de- 
pend. First,  it  distinguishes  from  this -body  every  other  material 
thing  and  object,  asserting  that  the  one  is  not  the  other. 
Second,  it  just  as  clearly,  though  not  in  the  same  way  or  on  the 
same  grounds,  distinguishes  itself  and  its  states  from  the  material 
objects  which  it  discerns.  It  knows  that  the  agent  which  sees 
and  hears  is  not  the  matter  which  is  seen  and  heard.  Third,  the 
Boul  also  distinguishes  itself  and  its  inner  states  from  the  organ- 
ized matter — t.  e.,  its  own  bodily  organs — by  means  of  which  it 
perceives  and  is  affected  by  other  matter.  Fourth,  it  resists  the 
force  and  actings  of  its  own  body,  and,  in  so  doing,  most  emphati- 
cally distinguishes  itself  as  an  agent  from  that  which  it  resists. 
By  its  own  activity  it  struggles  against  and  opposes  the  coming 
on  of  sleep,  of  faintness,  and  of  death.  Even  in  those  conscious 
acts  in  which  it  feels  itself  most  at  the  disposal  and  control  of 
the  body,  it  recognizes  its  separate  existence  and  independent 
energy. 

3.  The  Boni  3.  The  soul  IS  self-active.  Matter  of  itself  is  inert, 
laseif-active.  rpj^^  g^^j  jg  impelled  to  actiou  from  within  by  its  own 

energy.  Matter  only  takes  a  new  position,  or  passes  into  a  new 
state,  as  it  is  acted  upon  by  a  force  from  without.  True,  the  soul 
must  begin  its  activities  with  the  awakening  of  the  senses; 
but  when  it  is  once  awakened,  it  never  sleeps,  so  far  as  we  can 
observe  or  infer.  K  the  senses  should  furnish  it  no  new  objects, 
it  might  go  on  without  intermitting  its  action,  busying  itself  with 
the  materials  already  furnished  under  laws  of  its  own.  We 
grant  also  that  what  it  perceives  and  desires  and  does,  is  deter- 
mined, to  a  very  great  extent,  by  the  objects  which  present  them- 
selves from  without;  but  these  direct  the  course  of  its  action  by 
furnishing  it  objects ;  they  do  not  cause  it  to  act  We  concede 
even  that  its  energy  in  action  is  dependent  on  material  condi- 
tions, as  the  tension  and  healthful  harmony  of  the  nervous  sys- 
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tem.  When  the  nerves  are  relaxed  or  disturbed,  as  in  fainting 
or  disease,  the  force  of  the  soul  is  greatly  weakened  or  frightfully 
disordered ;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  any  bodily  conditions  can 
arrest  psychical  activity  after  it  has  once  been  aroused.  In  this 
respect  the  contrast  is  striking  between  matter  and  spirit. 

4.  To  very  many  of  the  states  of  the  soul  no  changes  ^^  ^^ 

or  affections  of  the  ors^anism  can  be  observed  or  traced,  i>©nd<*nt  on 
as  their  conditions  or  prerequisites.  It  is  argued  that  higUe«t  ac- 
the  soul  and  body  are  one  material  organism,  because 
we  know  that  m  many  iustances  some  affection  of  the  one  is  ne- 
cessary as  the  condition  of  a  correspondent  affection  of  the  other; 
e.  g^  the  soul  cannot  see  unless  the  retina  is  painted  by  the  light, 
nor  can  it  hear  unless  the  ear  vibrates  through  sound.  It  ought 
greatly  to  weaken  the  force  of  this  argument,  to  observe  that  the 
change  in  the  soul  is  in  its  nature  wholly  unlike  the  conditions 
which  go  before  it  The  impression  on  the  eye  or  the  ear  has  no 
affinity  with  or  likeness  to  the  perception  which  follows.  More- 
over,  the  condition  in  the  organism  is  often  a  condition  only  so 
fiur  as  to  furnish  an  object  which  the  soul  apprehends,  i,  e.,  the 
eye  sees  rather  than  hears,  and  sees  this  object  rather  than 
another,  because  the  excited  organism  furnishes  the  object  matter 
or  occasion.  The  conclusiveness  of  the  argument  is  entirely  broken, 
when  we  reflect  that  no  changes  whatever  in  the  organism  are 
known  to  precede  or  to  condition  the  most  numerous  and  the 
most  important  psychical  states  and  affections.  We  grant  that 
the  landscape  which  we  see  must  first  be  pictured  on  the  retina. 
But  what  change  or  affection  of  the  material  organism  occurs, 
when  the  soul,  at  the  sight  of  this  landscape,  images  another  like 
it,  calls  up  by  memory  a  similar  scene,  which  had  been  seen  ycara 
before  a  thousand  miles  distant,  or,  by  creative  acts  of  its  own, 
constructs  picture  aftier  picture  that  are  more  beautiful  and 
varied  than  the  one  it  is  beholding?  Or  what  bodily  changes 
precede  desire  and  disgust,  hope  and  fear,  at  these  memories  and 
creations?  No  such  changes  have  ever  been  discerned.  No 
ground  is  furnished  for  surmising  that  they  ever  occur.  They 
must  occur  in  every  instance,  to  justify  the  theory  of  the  material- 
ist That  they  do  occur  is  simply  assumed.  They  have  never 
been  observed. 
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5.  The  remilar  cradation  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
of  exisunc«  several  kinds  of  material  existences,  and  the  progres- 
the  noui  to  be  slve  development  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  forms  of 
organized  matter,  do  not  of  themselves  prove  that  the 
soul  is  matter  in  a  more  highly  organized  form.  Nor  does  the 
fact  that  the  transition  from  the  highest  forms  of  organized  mat- 
ter to  the  lowest  types  of  psychical  activity  cannot  be  readily  dis- 
criminated ;  nor  that  the  body,  which  is  organized  for  the  uses  of 
ihe  soul,  seems  in  its  development  to  assume  in  successive  order 
all  the  lower  types  of  organization,  force  us  to  believe  that  a 
common  substance,  obeying  material  laws,  is  capable  of  rising  into 
that  refinement  of  organization  which  can  perform  the  functions 
of  knowledge  and  affection. 

These  facts  can  only  be  regarded  as  proof  by  the  man  who 
assumes  that  the  existence  of  immaterial  or  spiritual  being  is  im- 
possible, and  the  belief  of  it  is  unphilosophical.  This  assumption 
involves  the  inference  that  there  is  no  spiritual  Creator.  If 
there  bo  a  creating  Spirit,  who  originated  and  controls  matter, 
then  it  is  not  unphilosophical  to  believe  that  there  may  be  a 
created  spint,  which  is  intimately  connected  with  and  affected 
by  a  material  organism,  or  which,  perhaps,  is  itself  the  organizing 
agent 

To  those  who  assume  that  there  can  be  no  creating  Spirit,  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  to  prove  that  there  may  be  spirit  that  b  cre- 
ated. To  those  who  admit  that  there  is  or  may  be  a  creating 
Spirit,  or  even  to  those  who  believe  that  design  has  a  place  in  the 
universe,  the  regularity  of  development  and  progressive  trandtion 
from  one  being  to  another  simply  indicate  a  unity  of  plan  in  the 
creation  more  clearly  and  more  satisfactorily  rather  than  prove  a 
unity  of  substance  in  the  agent  It  may  be  im{X)S8ible  for  us  to 
draw  the  line  where  material  organization  ends  and  spiritual 
agency  begins,  where  unconscious  reaction  ceases  and  conscious 
activity  emerges.  But  we  know  enough  to  affirm  that  if  spiritual 
existence  is  piissible,  and  if  it  be  necessary  from  its  constitution 
or  important  to  its  destiny  that  it  be  developed  with  or  organize 
matter,  then  all  those  phenomena  by  which  it  seems  to  rise  by  a 
natural  evolution  from  the  higher  forms  of  matter,  and  to  cro¥m 
the  series  which  it  terminates  as  ''the  bright  consummate 
flower/'  are  fiilly  explained  by  the  umty,  the  beauty,  and  the 
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Ifcarmony  of  the  Creator's  plan,  and  do  not  require  a  unity  of  Bab> 

|-ttance. 

This  is  alt  that  needs  to  be  determined  at  the  present  stage  of  ovd 

■i&quirieK.     What  the  substance  of  the  sou]  ia,  and  what  its  i 
tiny,  can  be  fully  defined  and   vindicated   by  the  philo50| 

■and  theology   to   which  psychology  is  the    appropriate  in 

{duction. 

§  20.  It  is  important  to  remember,  however,  that 
•hatpvcr  views  wc  aci.'ept  of  the  nature  of  the  soul,  n^oi  Uw 
!  phenomena  are  as  real  as  any  other,  and  their 

I|>eenliaritie8  are  entitled  to  a  distinct  recognition  by  the  tru 
philosopher.  Whatever  psydiical  properties  or  laws  ca 
Established  on  appropriate  evidence,  they  all  deserve  to  b 
Kptcd  03  among  the  real  agencies  and  laws  of  the  actual  u 
Perception,  memory,  and  reasoning  are  processes  whi 
I  real  as  gravitation  and  electrical  action.  In  one  a 
i  lh«r  reality  is  more  worthy  of  confidence  and  respv^ct,  i 
t  is  by  means  of  perception  and  reasoning  that  we  know  gravita<  1 

luion  and  electricity. 

§  21.  The  analogy  nf  the  physical  seiencea  estab-  ph,„„B,^,  ^.| 
lishes  the  principle,  that  facts  of  one  sort  are  not  to  l^''Ji"^;j!I^" 
be  distrusted  because  they  differ  in  kind  or  quality   J^'^  "*  ¥ 
from  those  of  another  class.     Phenomena  of  one 
description  are  not  to  be  resolved  by  laws  that  liold  good  of  thcB 
of  another.     Clicraical  facts  and  laws  are  not  disputed  because  1 
ihey  cannot  be  ejcplained  by  meohanic4il  proi»rtics  aud  powers.  I 
The  functions  by  which  the  plant  is  nourished  and  grows  are  not  J 
to  be  doubted  because  they  cannot  be  espiaincd  by  the  laws  1 
vhicb  regulate  the  rute  of  water  in  a  pump,  or  those  which  uni 
an  acid  or  an  nil  with  an  alkali  into  a  suit  or  a  soap.     The  e 
culation  of  the  Mood,  and  the  digestion  of  the  food,  arc  not  to  be  1 
questioned,  or  violently  explained  by  laws  which  do  not  solve  | 
them,  becaa««  they  exhibit  special  and  novel  activities,  and  must  | 
he  interpreted  by  peculiar  methods.     V/e  are  indeed  prompted-| 
U>  rMhu'c  nil  our  knonledge  to  unity,  and  we  therefore  seek  to  I 
explain  two  event?  and  two  classes  of  phenomena,  if  it  in  possible, ,  1 
by  a  single  agency  and  after  a  single  law.     We  must  prefer  th»  ' 
wall-known  and  tho  familiar  to  the  unknown  and  the  untried; 
bill  if  we  do  cot  succeed,  we  may  not  fur  this  reason  doubt  the 
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iactB  or  misconstrue  their  lawB,  If  any  of  the  phenomena  con- 
cerning man  which  are  discerned  by  conscionsnesa  alone 
bapjien  to  be  newly  obsen,'ed, — if  their  truth  U  established 
through  consciousntiia — then  they  are  to  be  received  as  real, 
whether  ihey  are  or  are  not  like  the  phenomena  of  matter,  or  ' 
whether  they  can  or  cannot  be  explained  by  the  laws  or  analogies 
which  material  phenomena  illustrate  and  exemplify.  To  deny 
them,  is  uophlloaophical.  To  attempt  to  explain  them  by  any 
resort  to  pbyaicar  analogies  which  fail  to  eolve  them,  or  which 
d^troy  their  integrity  or  essentially  alter  their  character,  is  to  be 
more  un  philosophical  still.  If  either  class  of  phenomena  should 
take  precedence  of  and  give  law  to  tlie  other,  the  spiritual 
should  stand  before  the  material,  for  the  reaaous  which  have  been 
already  given. 

Tho  hmoiB-  ^  ^^  ^°  ought  also  to  diatinguiah  between  the 
eiiu.  »pd  i.n-  powers  and  laws  which  consciousness  discovers,  and 
iii"y  uro  He-  the  medium  by  which  these  discoveries  are  recorded 
and  made  known.  This  medium  is  language,  in  the 
large  acceptation  of  the  term — the  language  of  signs,  of  looks, 
and  of  words.  The  most  superficial  inspection  of  the  words 
which  describe  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  reveals  the  fiiet  conclu- 
sively that  they  were  all  originally  appropriated  to  material  ob- 
jects and  to  physical  pheuomcna,  The  words  perceive,  vndnr- 
starul,  imagine,  (ii-nifiud,  lU^rb,  adhere,  and  a  multitude  besides, 
were  all  originally  applied  to  some  material  act  or  event.  It  is 
only  by  a  scooodary  or  transferred  signification  that  they  stand 
for  the  states  or  acts  of  the  soul. 

Locke  well  observes  on  this  pointi(&?ay,  B.  iii.,  c.  1,  §  5): — 
"  It  may  lend  us  a  little  toward  the  original  of  all  our  notions 
and  knowledge,  if  we  remark  how  great  a  dependence  our  words 
have  on  common,  sensible  ideas ;  and  how  those  which  are  made 
use  of  to  stand  for  actions  and  notions  quite  removed  from  sense, 
have  their  rise  from  thence,  and  from  obvious  sensible  ideas  are 
transferred  to  more  abstruse  significations,  and  made  to  stand  for 
ideas  that  come  not  under  the  cognizance  of  our  senses ;  c-  jr ,  to 
imagine,  apprehend,  comprehend,  adiiere,  conceive,  inMU,  dii^iut, 
dinlurbance,  tranqitillitij,  etc.,  are  all  words  taken  from  the  opera- 
tions of  sensible  things,  and  applied  tn  cerlain  modes  of  think- 
ing.   Spirit,  in  iU  primary  siguilication,  is  breath ;  angel,  a  mcs- 
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senger ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  if  we  could  trace  them  to  their 
Bources,  we  should  find  in  all  languages  the  names  which  stand 
for  things  that  fall  not  under  our  senses  to  have  had  their  first 
rise  from  sensible  ideas." 

§  23.  The  physical  *analogon  which  led  to  the 
selection  of  the  word  often  lurks  behind  its  psychical  anlnce  of^un^ 
import,  and  is  ready  suddenly  to  spring  out  before  *^"**^' 
the  eyes,  and  not  unfrequently  to  suggest  erroneous  and  mis- 
chievous conclusions.  Let  the  word  impression  be  used,  as  it 
frequently  is,  for  some  affection  of  the  intellect  or  the  emotions, 
and  it  is  conceived  and  reasoned  of  as  involving  some  pressure  or 
impulse.  A  mental  image  is  'taken  to  be  a  literal  drawhig  or 
picture  that  is  painted  on  the  *  presence-chamber '  of  the  soul,  or 
can  be  restored  or  re-illuminated  by  the  memory.  The  objects 
of  the  external  world  are  said  to  be  ou*  of  the  mind,  while  the 
image  or  remembrance  is  said  to  be  in  it ;  as  though  the  soul 
filled  a  portion  of  space,  and  disposed  its  thoughts  within  its 
walls  or  limits.  The  memory  is  conceived  as  a  storehouse  of 
&cts,  dates,  or  principles,  all  ready  to  be  taken  down  or  drawn 
out  when  required.  Consciousness  is  thought  and  reasoned  of 
as  though  it  were  an  inner  light,  which  illumines  by  its  radiance 
the  dark  and  winding  recesses  of  the  world  within.  Conscience 
is  the  voice  of  God,  speaking  with  the  distinctness  and  authority 
of  audible  speech. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  import  of  such  terms  in  their  applica- 
tion to  the  soul,  we  readily  assent  to  the  proposition  that  they 
are  metaphors,  either  fresh  or  faded.  But  we  do  not  always  ob- 
serve, nor  do  we  always  guard  against  the  insidious  inffuence  of 
the  image  from  which  the  metaphor  was  taken.  When  we  are 
occupied  with  the  thought,  and  not  with  the  word — when  we  are 
reasoning  earnestly,  or  seeking  a  solution  which  evades  us,  the 
material  image  may  supply  a  suggestion  which  is  more  plausibh 
than  valid,  and  thb  will  lead  to  a  conclusion  which  is  mislead- 
ing. In  such  cases  we  reason  and  infer,  not  from  what  we  think 
or  know,  but  from  what  we  say ;  and  the  very  language  which 
we  use  to  define  and  steady  our  thinking,  confuses  and  distracts 
it  Inasmuch  as  all  the  language  which  we  use  is  materialistic  in 
its  origin  and  structure,  it  will  incidentally  favor  those  views  of 
the  soul  which  are  materialistic^  either  as  professed  theories  or 
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VAr.I.-:i:X.j  Vy  lir;  iTTih   i^iki  ZL^iier^.  rfcfr r  dLflKiEpdxas  Mad  thoo- 
rr«  iini  'L^^  r^ikac  j^?=:^rA::tjG  iiL  ir:^  icrsf  v^kidi  the  moet 

V:rli.>:::L  vitaz^  ••:•  ^-r^i::^  -c-^n  -5:  zhi  v^rr  iartrsait  br  vhkli  it  u 
f?',r.f  «:rfL  Iiefi.:i>  h  ^M'Sts  »>  mp:?iA~i  thax  tlie  conccpcioiis 
v:.l':z,  w*  f'^ra  sL'-cl  i  J>*  rharp]v  -iSa^iri-raiahed  firom  liie  lan- 
g-i^2^  :r-  TfLi-vh  ticj  xt=:  ::nrrsii :  an  i  liias  the  smdect  of  psj- 
.;.  /.vjTT  *:.'/-iA  ZjiiATrfi  L::arr-I:'  evrr  va  hi?  srsarl  acaio^t  the  in- 
f!  ;':r.>;  vf  ::-«:  luixr^.  an  i  aoa':«?ia::  >2?  which  are  coatinoallr  put 
ir.:o  hL*  ovT.h  br  the  lanziaz?  vhich  the  necesines  of  his 
l^liiZ  f /r^r-rr  him  Vf  a?€ ;  whi  ?h  lanzaar*,  however  high  it  may 
tf^kf  i:i*j9  the  <;p:niual.  can  never  fite  itself  firom  the  matter  in 
vLk'h  all  its  tenns  hare  their  origin. 


nL 

THE  FACTXTIES  OP  THE  fiOUL. 

§  24.  We  assume,  as  has  been  already  stated,  that 


Ktv^^'^n     "■/»- 


'^r'..r.jftb*i«r.'  the  fio'il  b  e  ado  wed  with  the  capacity  to  know  its 
own  ph-:no:nenrL  Resorx'ing  for  future  consideration 
ihti  nature,  t!:o  d<:Vfcl«>piiient,  and  the  auihoriry  of  this  power,  wo 
\fT*r':i:iA  Vt  apply  it  in  inquiring  what  consciousness  finds  to  bo 
tnj<;  of  the  E^;u],  as  to  its  phendnieua,  their  conditions  and  laws. 

Th';  \n*\mry  which  c^jmes  first  in  order  is  the  following :  Do 
w<j  find  by  con-fciourness  that  the  soul  is  endowed  with  separate 
far.'fjlti'^  or  j^iW*-rs?  This  question  is  preliminary  to  all  others, 
f'tT  it  mu*l  \Ht  answered,  to  direct  our  classification,  and  fix  our 
t'jrminology. 

§  25.  We  answer,  first,  negatively.  The  eoid  is 
jlrWlIr'oTjcmi!  "^^*  divided  into  separate  parts  or  organs,  of  which 
one  may  be  ac^tive  while  the  others  arc  at  rest  The 
plant  and  the  animal  have  distinct  and  separate  organs,  of  which 
vvLfh  jKirfornn  its  approjiriate  and  peculiar  function,  which  none 
of  th<;  oth^r:4  can  fulfil.  The  root,  the  bark,  the  leaf,  the  flower, 
in  th^'  one;,  and  the  stomach,  the  heart,  the  skin,  and  the  eye,  in 
th<j  otlifT,  each  performs  an  office  which  is  i)eculiar  to  itsel£ 
While  one  of  thei»e  organs  is  active,  the  others  may  be  as  yet  tm- 
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developed  oi*  in  a  state  of  com2)arative  repose.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence of  the  division  of  the  soul  into  any  such  organs.  The 
whole  soul,  so  ilir  as  we  are  conscious  of  its  operations,  acts  in 
csach  of  its  functions.  The  identical  and  undivided  ego  is  present, 
and  wholly  present,  in  every  one  of  its  conscious  acts  and  states. 

This  peculiarity  of  the  soul  has  not  always  bicn  noticed  as  it 
should  be ;  certainly  it  has  n  )t  always  been  kept  in  mind.  The 
so-called  ^ulties  have  often  been  conceived  and  described  as 
8eparabl3  organs  or  parts  of  the  souFs  substauco,  any  one  of 
which  might  act  of  itself — nay,  one  or  another  of  which  might 
be  conceived  as  added  to  or  superinduced  upon  another,  giving 
80  much  enlarged  and  diverse  capacity.  Sometimes  the  faculties 
have  been  represented  as  acting  not  only  apart  from  one  another, 
but  apart  from  the  conscious  soul  itself;  the  soul  being  conceived 
now  as  an  arena  or  show-place  within  which  the  faculties  prose- 
cute their  work  or  play,  the  soul  being  impassive  and  incogni- 
zant ;  or  now  as  a  spectator  of  their  doings,  more  or  less  indiffer- 
ent or  interested.  These  representations  are  all  derived  from  the 
analogies  furnished  by  matter  and  its  actings;  they  find  no  war- 
rant  in  our  conscious  experience. 

Aficain,  we  do  not  find  it  true  that  the  soul  can,  „  ^     ^    , 

^        '  ,  Each      faculty 

only  act  with  one  of  its  so  called  fiiculties  at  the  <»«?«  not  m  t  at 

^  I  •    /»         awipamtc  time. 

same  instant  of  time.  Some  suppose, — perhaps  mfer- 
ring  from  a  misconstruction  of  the  doctrine  of  the  faculties, — that 
when  we  know,  feel  and  decide,  or  when  we  perceive,  remember 
and  judge,  we  must  perform  each  of  these  separate  acts  in  a  deli- 
jiite  and  distinctly  separable  instant  of  time.  Consciousness 
does  not  allot  to  each  distinguishable  kind  of  activity  a  separate 
Interval  or  moment  of  duration,  but  before  its  eye  many  such 
are  united  in  one  undivided  act 

§  26.   We    ask   next,  what  facts  authorize    the 
conception' and  the  use  of  the  term  faculty?    We  as-  BoSi^^^re^^iike 
some  that  the  identical  ego,  or  /,  is  not  only  dis-  JSoth  "n  *" ''"' 
tingoishable  from  its  own  states,  but  that  each  of 
these  states  is  separated  or  individualized  from  every  other,  by 
occupying  a  separate  portion  of  time.     Each  of  these  states  is 
known  by  the  sours  consciousness  to  be  individually  different 
from  every  other.     But  though  they  are  thus  divided,  they  are 
united  by  other  relations,  as  follows — 
2 
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Tiisir.i»in»nui       First,  their  prominent  elements  are  known  to  be 
miiikainquBi-  alike  or  unlike  in  tlie  inamediate  esperience*of  ths 

soul.  The  person  who  ia  the  subject  of  caeh,  knows 
that  what  he  calls  his  acts  of  knowledge  are  alike,  and  also  that 
they  (liffer  from  his  atatca  of  feoling  and  of  will,  as  readily  and 
as  clearly  as  he  distinguishes  blue  from  red,  or  green  from  violet, 
or  hard  from  soft,  or  bitter  from  swe«L 

tho» •rails-  S5ecoud,  the  elementa  which  are  the  grounds  of  the 
Muihir"'"""  classification  of  the  several  states  are   not  only  r&- 

cognized  as  like  or  uuUke,  but  each  has  a  relation  of 
dependeDce  with  respett  to  the  others.  Not  only  is  one  atat© 
diSereut  from  another,  as  a  so-called  state  of  knowledge,  feeling, 
or  will,  but  the  element  of  knowledge  is  known  to  bo  the  neces- 
sary condition  of  the  element  of  ieeling,  and  the  element  of 
feeling  the  condition  of  that  of  will.  A  man  does  not  feel,  except 
he  knows  or  apprehends  some  object  which  exdtes  feeling.  He 
always  feels  about  or  with  respect  lo  something  cognized. 

When  he  would  increase  or  intensify  an  emotion,  he  applies 
the  intellect  to  the  appropriate  object  with  greater  energy  and  a 
more  esdusive  concentration.  When  he  would  excite  the 
feeling  anew,  he  hriiiga  the  object  before  the  attentive  intellect  a 
second  time.  When  he  would  rid  himself  of  an  emotion,  or 
prevent  its  return,  he  occupies  the  attention  with  some  other 
object,  so  as  to  excite  an  emotion  that  shall  exclude  or  displace 
tlio  first.  There  is  a  similar  dependence  in  the  ocls  or  states  of 
the  will.  To  choose,  we  must  not  only  know,  but  wo  must  also 
feel.  If  an  object  could  be  simply  known,  and  excite  no  feeling, 
it  could  neither  he  chosen  nor  rejected, 

Tliird,    each     a«t    or  state    of  the  soul    is   cliflr 

On* 'IsHK^At  li  .       .  1     1.     -         .  1      ,  .        ,  1 

pngnndmnt  racterized  and  distinguished  by  the  presence  and  pro- 
dominance  of  some  one  of  the  single  elements  which 
vc  have  named.  That  is,  each  state  of  the  soul  is  more  con- 
spicuously and  eminently  a  state  of  knowlwlge,  feeling,  or  will ; 
some  one  of  these  eleme-nte  being  prevailing  and  predominant. 
It  is  natural  and  normal  for  the  soul  to  blend  all  in  one,  and  by 
the  laws  of  its  self-active-  nature,  tn  spring  at  once  into  all  these 
forms  of  its  appropriate  energy.  At  every  instjint  of  ila  being 
it  should  leap  as  by  a  single  hmmd,  along  tlie  complete*!  curve 
uf  Its  several  capacities.    &Dmetimcs  iU  course  seems  to  be  u- 
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rested  ;  often  it  Beetna  to  be  dotaiaed  in  a  giogle  clement ;  most 
usuallT,  ve  a^y  almost  say  invariably,  one  only  la  prominent  tu 
tlie  eye  of  consciouanesa,  the  other  clementa  being  scarcely 
n<~>ticed  aa  present  at  all.  We  distin^iah,  remember,  and  name 
euch  a  state  by  the  predominating  feature  or  element.  We 
think  of  and  call  it  a  state  of  knowledge,  feeling,  or  will. 
We  observe,  too,  the  appropriate  characteristics  of  the  function 
which  prevails,  because  a  single  element  is  conspicuous  in  each 
particular  atate. 

§  27.  Theae  conalderationa  prove  that  the  several 

of  the  soul  are  strikingly  distinguished  as  like  ""^i.  uenenj 
unlike.  The  capacity  of  the  soul  for  any  one  of 
these  distinguishable  kinds  of  activity  we  cull  a  faculty.  We  do 
thia  for  the  same  reason  that  we  ascribe  or  refer  any  material 
efiect  or  phenomenon  to  a  special  power  as  its  source  or  cause. 
JOae  ore  of  iron  exhibits  magnetic  agency,  and  produces  magnetic 
To  another  these  are  wholly  wanting.  To  the  one  we 
ihc,  to  the  other  we  deny  the  magnetic  power.  On  the  same 
gruund,  if  there  were  no  other,  we  might  interpret  psychical 
cftoctt  by  referring  each  to  a  special  psychical  power,  which  WQ 
call  a  &culty. 

But  we   have  higher  authority   for    recognizing 

'  faculties  in  the  sphere  of  spirit,  than  for  ad-   thji^j' 

determinate  powers  in  the  world  of  matter. 

material  agencies  we  perceive  nothing  but  the  effecls.     Of 

states  and  efti^cts  of  the  soul,  wc  are  conscious  that  wc  arc 

producers.     In  the  one  case,  we  stand  before  the  curtain  and 

lult,  which  we  ascribe  to  nn  agency  whose  arrangement 

and  working  we  cannot  directly  inspect.     In  the  other  case,  we 

are  ourselves  behmd  the  scenes,  and  observe  the   working,  if, 

indttfd,  we  do  not  ourselves  work  the  machinery.     To  certain  of 

tlicse  actions,  Isuing  in  certain  results,  we  are  prompted  by  no 

effort  at  all.     We  cannot  by  any  effort  prevent  ouraelvea  from  jier- 

jng  them,  and  we  ascribe  them  to  the  nature  or  constitution 

ihe  soul.    Hen*^,  with  eminent  propriety,  we  connect  with 

acts  the  terra  feculty,  {rom  facUUag,  as  e^splained  by  Cicero: 

t  imnt,  avt  ^Mt'Aiw  fimlius  fit,  aid  sine  quilua  aliquid 

pnM." — Cic  Inn.,  1,  27,  41. 
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§  28.  We  ca!!  the  facultiea  thus  Bscertaine<l,  the 
commao  loaU  hujnatL/aeulties.  We  do  so,  becauae  tiertain  states  of 
the  soul,  and  certain  elemeuts  of  these  states,  are  be- 
lieved to  be  alike  in  all  human  beings.  No  eoul  is  truly  humaa 
in  which  they  are  not  present.  The  exercise  and  experieuce  of 
them  is  necessary  to  every  perfectly  constituted  and  fully  devel- 
oped human  being.  They  may  not  all  be  aetive  in  an  iiifimt  of 
a  few  days  old,  but  they  are  sure  to  become  so,  if  tho  infant  lives 
and  nothing  interforea  with  its  normal  development.  But  when 
we  say  that  the  soul  must  possess  these  powers  in  order  to  be  hu- 
man, we  do  not  assert  that  any  two  human  beings  possess  them 
in  the  same  proportion,  or  exercise  them  with  the  same  energy. 
All  men  perceive,  remember,  and  reason ;  but  all  men  do  not  pei^ 
ceive  with  the  same  quickness  and  accuracy,  nor  do  all  men  ro- 
member  with  the  same  readiness  and  reach,  nor  do  they  reason 
with  equal  certainty  and  disc  rim  inntion.  The  sensibilities  of 
some  men  are  obtuse,  and  of  otiters  are  aeute.  Tlie  choices  and 
practical  impulses  of  men  differ  most  of  all.  In  these,  each  man 
is  preeminently  himself,  sharing  in  no  sense  Lis  individuality  with 
any  other  human  being. 

ThBtKuHiM  5  29.  In  these  natural  and  original  differences,  the 
d^nt''«f"«'Bc'  fiwulties  are  not  altogether  independent  one  of 
■BuUier.  another.     A  powerful  intellect,  to  be  developed  into 

its  normal  attainment,  needs  to  be  stimulated  by  strong  feelings 
and  to  be  hold  and  directed  by  a  determined  will.  Nature 
usually  provides  for  the  possibility  of  such  a  development,  liy 
proportioning  the  several  endowments  of  the  soul  to  one  another. 
Hence,  a  man  superior  in  intellect  is  usually  superior  in  the 
capacity  for  energetic  feeling  and  effective  decision.  If  there  ho 
a  raarke<l  d  is  pro  portion  between  any  one  and  the  otbeis,  we  ob- 
acrve  it  as  irregular  and  unnuturaL 

This  truth  needs  to  he  observed  in  the  development  of  the  soid, 
by  special  methods  of  discipline  or  plans  of  education.  The 
whole  sou]  must  be  educated  in  the  harmony  of  ite  powers,  or  it 
cannot  be  successfully  educated  in  any  single  one.  The  intellect 
cannot  be  trained  to  superior  activity  or  successful  achievement 
except  as  the  feelings  are  stimulated  to  a  strong  interest  for  the 
objects  to  which  the  intellect  is  applied,  or  the  ends  for  which  it 
acts.    The  will  must  be,  taught  to  cunucutrate  and  fix  the  eucr- 
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I,  and  to  direct  tliem  to  harmouious  and  successful  activity,  J 
tfe  cannot,  if  we  would,  traiu  a  single  power  alone.  Wlion  wel 
a  to  bestow  all  our  power  upon  one  only — aa  the  intellect— 
G  education  of  ourselves  or  of  others,  we  arc  always,  in  iiict,  act'fl 
g  u[>on  the  whole  soul,  in  exciting  sew  habits  or  kindling  new  f 
ratious. 
r  5  30.  These   truths  also   strikingly  illustrate   the    Thi-onivot 

inic  unity  and  ihe  eminent  individuality  of  the   """""'■ 
piul.     We  need  ever  to  be  mindful  of  this.     Science  seeks  after  -1 
mblances,  and  thus  is  continually  impelled  to  overlook  difie^' 
Or,  if  science  notices  diiTerences,  it  is  the  diiferencea  by 
hich  species  are  distinguished,  not  those  by  which  individuals 
e  separated.     With   those  individual  peculiarities  which  refuse 
to  be  chtssed  with  any  other  under  some  common  conception, 
Kietice  disdains  to  concern  itselE    All  objects  in  Nature  have  in 
lome  sense  an  individual  unity,  which  science  cannot  wholly  u 
r  and   revive;  but  the  soul  is  more  iutensely  and  eminently   ' 
e  and  individual  than  any  other. 
We  say  a  piece  of  iron,  or  any  mere  aggregate  or  mff^^,  ^,^  j 

i,  when  \ta  constituent  particlea-or  avoms  "'  "'"' 
e  permanently  held  together  by  adhesive  attraction.    The  lav  | 
|f  chemical  afiinity  makes  two  unlike  substances  into  a  third  u 
)  either,  which  is  eminently  mte  by  the  completeness  of  the 
■rpcnetra^on  and  combination.    A  plant  is  one,  so  long  as  ita 
iveral  organs  acf  together,  and  the  functions  of  each  conspire 
pitK  the  fimctiona  of  every  other  to  the  common  existence  and 
'   developed    growth  of  the  whole.     The  unity  of  the  plant 
^ses  from  the  action  of  each  of  these  organs  with  and  upon 
y  other,  and  the  united  action  of  the  whole  through  the  in- 
rrity  of  an  undivided  structure.     The  same  is  true,  only  more 
llikingly  and  eminently,  of  the  living  animal.      The  animal 
fiesses  to  bo  one  when  its  structure  is  divided,  because  the  reci- 
prociU  action  of  its  several  organs  ia  thereby  forever  rendered  im- 
potable. 
^^  Bat  the  soul  is  one  in  a  higher  sense  than  the  plant 
(  anim&l  can  be.     It  has,  indeed,  no  material   ■ 
i,  the  visible  and  tangible  bond  of  its  mato- 
l  organs.     Its  faculties  are  dependent  on  one  another  by  i 
n.  so  intimate,  that  the  soul  cannot  act  with  one  except  as  it.l 
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also  acts  with  the  others.  It  cannot  grow  in  the  capacity  or 
energy  of  one  except  as  it  grows  in  the .  energy  of  the  others. 
Above  all,  the  soul,  in  all  its  conscious  activity,  refers  these  vari- 
ous forms  of  action,  thus  interdependent  on  each  other,  to  a  single 
central  agent.  It  knows  its  unity,  in  a  large  portion  of  its  direct 
experience.  It  is  not  more  certain  that  it  acts  in  yarious  ways, 
each  intimately  related  to  one  another,  than  it  b  that  one  person, 
the  undivided  and  self-conscious  r(/o,  acts  in  all  these  ways.  First, 
this  ^o  hkoics^  in  all  its  varieties  of  cognition,  and  all  the  variety 
of  objects  which  it  can  apprehend.  It  also  feelsy  as  variously  in 
the  quality  and  intensity  of  this  kind  of  subjective  experience  as 
its  subjective  and  objective  conditions  allow.  But  it  is  by  its 
actings  in  dkoicr,  or  as  the  will,  that  its  individuality  is  preemi- 
nently known  to  itself  and  bif  itj^elf  to  be  one^  as  it  makes  itself  to 
be  what  it  is  bv  its  individual  acts. 

It  is  true  that  each  soul  is  like  everv  other  soul  in  those 
powers  by  which  it  is  human.  It  is  unlike  every  other,  not  only 
in  the  proportion  of  the  faculties  and  attainments  which  are  com- 
purable  to  thoise  minuter  shadings  of  form  and  properties  in  the 
individual  plant  or  animal  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
claseitying  power,  but  also  in  the  conscious  and  necessary  refer- 
ence of  every  action  to  the  individual  epo.  It  is  preeminently 
one,  as  by  its  own  seli^nivity  it  gives  to  each  act  of  its  volun- 
tarv  and  rational  life  a  dir^nion  and  enenrv  which  it  shares  with 
no  other  being  and  no  other  act  of  its  own  being. 

§  31.  But  though  the  soul  in  these  respects  is  pre- 
^x'aiLf^oML-  eminently  one,  it  is  not  theivby  single  in  the  sense  of 
^'"^^^  excluding  a  complex  organizatioiL     Rather  do  its 

ucdty  and  individuality  depend  upon  and  r^uin^  a  complex 
organism  of  &culties  and  powersw  We  observe  that»  in  all  organ- 
isms, the  more  complicated  the  structun^  is,  the  more  coo^cooos 
is  the  unHviduality.  Just  in  prv^portiv^n  as  the  structux«  is  com- 
plex in  its  organs  and  in  the  variety  of  its  pi^^ble  functions,  just 
in  that  pn>portion  is  ther^  the  pi.>ssib41ity  of  an  uiKshar«d  individ- 
uality,  by  means  of  the  greater  number  of  particulars  in  which 
no  other  single  beinc  can  be  like  this  one.  But  the  mon?  lareelv 
oouplex  the  joul  b  in  the  wvtilth  of  its  known  and  i:s  y\?t  unre- 
^c^cttkd  endowments^  the  more  strikingly  ie^  its  unity  illustrated  in 
%» iravkn^  of  these  endowments  with  one  another  to  the  pro- 
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greadve  developmcDt  and  increasing  power  of  a  single  living  ' 
being.  But  its  unity  ia  conspicuous  in  die  circumstance,  that  tlie 
being  refers  this  increase  of  knowledge,  skill,  and  moml  capacity 
1  iteelf.  through  lU  conscious  knowing,  feeling,  and  choosing, 
e  dignity  of  the  soul  is  shown  by  its  varied  adaptations  to  the 
jaiveree  of  matter,  life,  and  spirit,  and  by  its  capacity  to  respond 
>  mid  interpret  this  complex  universe  by  its  answering  powers, 
but  most  of  all,  in  that  it  can  distinguish  itself,  as  the  one  agent 
and  patient,  from  everything  which  it  observes  or  cares  for. 

15  32,  The  powers  of  this  complex  yet  indi\-idual 
il  with  which  our  science  ia  concerned,  are  those  ^"''"ii^'iuiIl 
ly  wliich  are  maiiifegted  through- tfit  a>n»cioua  acti 
itaiea.  All  tlie  other  powers  are  left  unconsidered,  except  so 
raa  tliey  incidentally  relate  to  these  conscious  exercises  or  es- 
riences.  These  conscious  acts  or  states  are  separated  into  three 
»d  Rud  general  divisions  of  i^nte^  of  knowledge,  alaU-^  of  feel- 
iruj,  and  Mali»  of  will.  To  kiuni.:  fo  feel,  and  to  clwote,  are  the 
meet  obviously  distinguishable  states  of  the  soul.  These  are  re- 
VjttiA  to  three  faculties,  which  are  designated  aa  The  IiitelUet,  The 
vibUUij.  and  Tlie  Mill 

i  threefold  division  of  the  powers  of  the  conscious  ejo  is 
inivenally  adopted  by  those  who  accept  any  division  or 
rine  of  faculties.  It  has  taken  the  place  of  the  twofold  divi- 
1  which  formerly  pre^-ailed,  mto  lAe  ujidirelundinff  and  the 
;  according  to  which  the  sensibility,  or  the  soul's  capacity 
r  emotion,  was  included  under  the  will,  and  the  afiuctions,  aa 
'  were  usually  called,  were  regarded  as  phenomena  of  the 


Ulalle  diridcd  the  powera  oF  tbo  nal  into  tlia  Tpgetili  rs,  Ihn  pereFpl)T« 

dnding  ths  phanlkir),  iho  ladomotiio,  tbo  Impnleivo  dt  oreolic  lincluiling  tlis 

jn«l].  «nd  tho  nootic     All  llicsu,  uxwiit  tbe  nmtio,  wera 

d  bjr  Iho  brutci.     The  Voit  iru  divin*,  pcrbnpB  prL>(fxlstcnt  and  impuriBh- 

Cf.  Pt  Oto.,  <l  a>f.  il.  8:  Dc  An.  lii.  S.     The  dialinotion  Of  body,  loul, 

ftipirit,  u  w«  h«T<i  *lreu]7  notioed,  wu  neBrl;  coineldEat  with  tbi«,  tboaeli 

^  goneral,  uid  neugaltei  under  Ihe  UmSilm  «p«!i»l  mlstions  lo  IIid  Divlm 

The  whooltncH  ntnlDml  lUii  ditUInn,  ud  diBlingiiiBhed  IhroB  oImbbi  of 

ibHfbllDwv:  IhoTcgtUHve.  of  plsnl*.  Ihfl  vrgpUlivoandporcpptivc,  ofuni. 

Tagvttlire,  pnimptire  and  Kllonal,  of  man.     Each  ot  tbe  lut  tint 

■  thvlmpaliiTa  aod  lnoaiDDt<Te. 

W  modsrn*,  Ibrooiag  out  of  Ibeir  elMtineMlon  the  powara  not  apprrhnoded 

led  tbe  remainder  to  too;  the  InlAllcotual  and  ImpulBii 
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or  the  powers  of  the  understanding  and  the  powers  of  the  wilL     This  classifies- 
tion  waa  a  long  time  current. 

Aristotle  had  recognized  under  the  oreotic,  or  impulsiye  powers — the  powers  of 
the  will,  which  we  have  noticed — a  threefold  subdivision :  iiriBvfiia,  $vfi6t^  ^ot/Ai}<rif. 
Theologians  had  for  a  long  period  distinguished  the  affections  and  the  will  and 
scalousljr  discussed  the  relations  of  the  one  to  the  other.  Locke  carefully  and 
earnestly  distinguished  will  from  desire,  without,  however,  proposing  a  threefold 
division  of  the  powers.  {Enaay  B.  II.  e.  21,  ^^  6,  30,  31.)  Reid  does  substan- 
tially the  same  inasmuch  as  ho  retains  the  received  division  in  its  accepted  import 
in  his  Tnttlltctual  Powerg,  E^^ny  I,  c.  7;  but  in  his  Active  Powertf  Etay  II.,  o*8 
I  and  2,  he  limits  the  will  to  the  capacity  to  determine  or  ohoose,  excluding  from 
it  the  capacity  for  both  emotion  and  desire.  Dugald  Stewart  {Active  and  Moral 
Potcera),  following  Reid,  adopted  a  threefold  classfiication  without  its  formal 
nomenclature.  But  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  goes  backward  from  all,  distinctly  assert- 
ing that  the  will  is  a  modification  of  desire,  and  a  volition  is  only  the  strongest 
or  prevailing  desire.  Inquiry,  etc.,  p.  1,  §  3.  Kant  subdivided  the  impalslve  and 
prectic  into  two,  vis.,  feeling  and  denire,  Kritik  d,  UrtheiU- Kraft,  Einleitung 
and  Anthropologic  Prof.  T.  C.  Upham  distinguishes  the  power  of  the  soul 
formally,  as  intellect,  ecneibility,  and  will, 

Hamilton  divided  the  powers  of  the  soul  into  the  faculties  of  knowledge,  capa- 
cities of  feeling,  and  powers  of  conation — t.  c,  of  desire  and  will.  Desire  and 
will  ho  distinguished  respectively  as  a  blind  or  fatal,  and  a  free  or  deliberate  ten- 
dency to  act.  {Met.  Lect.  XI.) 

Among  modern  writers,  Herbart  and  his  school  have  made  them- 
Mo(lcm  oppo-  Bclves  conspicuous  by  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  faculties  of  the  soul 
tied.  ^^  general,  and  of  the  intellect  in  particular,  as  inconsistent  with 

the  essential  unity  of  the  soul,  and  as  self-contradictory  in  both 
conception  and  statement.  But  Ucrbart  insists  most  earnestly  that  the  soul  pos- 
sesses a  capacity  for  self-assertion,  and  that  these  self-assertions  vary  both  in 
kind  and  degree  with  the  conditions  which  call  them  forth.  His  doctrine  is  not 
unlike  that  of  Leibnitz  respecting  monads  of  all  classes,  and  preeminently  of  the 
conscious  monads,  that  they  represent  or  reflect  all  other  objects,  and  that  in  this 
individual  capacity  lies  their  individual  being.  But  diverse  capacities  for  these 
varying  self-assertions,  or,  in  modem  terminology,  for  'reactions,'  involves  all 
that  is  essential,  and  we  may  add,  all  that  is  objected  to  in  the  dootrino  of 
'faculties;'  the  one  being  no  more  incompatible  with  the  soul's  unity  than  is  the 
other. 

Herbart,  moreover,  affirms  of  the  ideas — '  Vor»tellungen  * — all  that  he  denies  to 
faculties,  giving  them  the  power  to  act  and  react  on  each  other  in  such  a  varied 
of  ways,  and  with  independent  energies,  as  to  explain  all  the  varying  psychical 
phenomena.  While  he  contends  most  earnestly  that  the  soul  is  ono— a  monad 
without  relations  to  space — he  makes  it  the  theatre,  literally  the  '  show-place,'  of 
all  !nanner  of  active  and  antagonistic  agents,  which  are  evolved  itom  its  own 
being  by  the  objects  that  excite  them. 

The  associational  and  cerebral  psychologists  reject  the  doctrine  of  faculties  as 
commonly  received,  and  resolve  all  the  operations  and  products  of  the  soul  into 
the  single  power  of  association  between  its  ideas,  this  being  in  their  view  the 
single  function  either  of  the  soul  or  its  ideas,  and  that  into  which  all  its  remain- 
ing powers  and  activities  may  be  resolved. 
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§  3S.  We  call  these  endowments  of  the  soul/uc 
f,pnuiers,  eapacUies,  with  some  dlflerence  of  mean-  ^"in.voittr, 
big  and  npplicutJon  for  each. 

FacuHy  is  properly  liiuiled  to  the  endowments  which  are  natu- 
ttnl  to  man  and  imivontal  with  llie  mce.  We  also  limit  the  term, 
Why  a  sense  of  natural  propriety,  to  thoi^e  endowments  which  are 
EKI)e«.-iaUy  spiritual,  and  which  maniiest  the  independeiit  and 
Eliighcr  energy  of  the  bouI. 

The  word  power  is  applied  to  the  active  properties  df  material  | 
I  shjecia,  as  well  aa  to  thoee  which  pertain  to  spirit  Originally  it  J 
I  vas  employed  by  Aristotle  in  contradistinction  to  act.  HencQ^  ] 
Kpower  and  action  are  always  contrasted,  aod  beings  are  always  J 
|,«oatemplated  by  him  as  if  Surdiui  and  iv  tospyia.  Force  is  quite  ( 
i  frequently  useil  as  power,  of  material  objects  and  agents,  and  1 
1  the  collective  sense,  (Ae  foreex  of  tmture  are  more  frequently  j 
■•]X)lccn  of  than  its  powers.     When  power  is  applied  to  the  soul,  1 

"i  used  in  a  larger  signification  tliau  faculty;  for  by  it  i 
fdesigunte  tlie  capacities  which  are  acquired,  as  well  as  tho«  1 
rwbich  are  originaL  All  men  are  said  to  be  endowed  with  the 
I  fjculty  of  memory.  A  few  arc  said  to  have,  or  to  have  attained 
■  to,  the  power  of  remembering  with  surprising  reach  and  Accu- 
rracy.  All  men  have  th&fni'ully  of  sense-perception,  but  seamen 
gain  the  power  of  seeing  objects  at  a  very  great  distance, 

thpac-iiy  signifies  greater  paa*ivenesa  or  receptivity  thon  either 
of  the  others.     Hence  it  Is  more  usually  applied  to  that  in  the 
I  eoul  by  which  it  does  or  can  suffer,  or  to  dormant  and  in""!  poeei- 
Kbilities  of  being  aroused  to  exerticiiia  of  strength  or  skill,  or  of 
Inuking  striking  advances  through  education  and  habit. 
\  34.   The   normal    operations    of  each   of  these 
cullies  are  called  its /ttnefton;.     The  term  is  taken  •lain,  phaoo-    I 
a  tlie  action  of  the  bodily  organs.     From  these  it  1 

t  transferred  to  organs  in  the  metaiihorical  sense,  as  the  '  organs 
govemmcut,'  and  the  'functions'  which  they  perform.     In 
loth  thtw?  applications  it  has  come  to  mean,  first,  the  appro- 
priat*  operations  of  each,  and  then  the  activities  to  which  they 
eappiiinicii,  or  destined.    This  signification  appears  when  the 
s  applied  to  the  activities  of  the  powers  of  the  soul.     In  this 
's assumed  that  there  are  activities  for  which  the  soul  is 
—modes  of  operations  which  are  adapted,  or  conduce  to^  | 
2* 
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the  end  of  its  being.  Heuce  tbe  normal  aethitUs  of  these 
powers  are  called  functions. 

ifilai.e3  of  the  soul  are  orteii  spolteu  of.  The  phrase  baa  passed 
into  current  if  not  into  technical  use.  Strictly  interpreted,  it 
would  desigtiatc  tJie  more  permanent  or  enduring,  a&  contrasted 
with  the  more  tranaieut  phenomena.  It  has  come,  however,  to 
mean  any  cundltions  of  the  soul  whatever. 

Phenomenon,  'iE  used  aa  properly  of  apiritOal  as  of  mahirial 
beings  or  agents.  Literally,  it  means  that  which  appears  to,  or 
is  known  direotly  by  the  senses  :  next  that  which  is  known  as  a 
feet  by  the  mind.  In  science,  it  signifies  more  precisely  that 
which  is  known  as  a  fact,  in  distinction  from  its  explanation  by 
a  force,  principle,  or  law.  Whether  tliia  explanation  has  or  has 
not  yet  been  attained,  makes  no  difference.  Whatever  is  or  ia 
not  yet  explained,  when  viewed  solely  as  a  fact,  ia  colled  a  plio- 
nomenon.  The  English  word  appearamx  carries  with  it  the 
meaning,  or  at  least  the  suggestion,  of  unreality.  It  often  means 
and  is  understood  as  a  mere  appearance,  a  possible  illusion.  No 
such  signification  belongs  to  phenomenon,  as  a  technical  term 
that  has  become  established  in  psychical  as  well  as  in  material 
Bcieoce,  to  signify  on  observed  feet  or  event. 


IV. 

t   PSYCHOLOGY    A    8CIENCE,    AKD   WHAT    AKE    ITS    PRIN< 

AND  METHODS? 


rciPii^^^l 
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§  35.  In  the  preceding  chapters  we  have  impliedly 
»«i*riaii  rf  answered  these  questions.  In  tbe  subsequent  ex- 
amination of  consciousness  they  will  be  discussed 
Sidn™^  "  ™o™  fully,  and  also  the  nature  and  authority  of 
psychological  science. 
Our  own  theory  may  be  briefly  stated,  thus :  The  facta  or 
materials  with  which  psychology  has  to  do  are  derived  primarily 
from  consciousness.  These  materials  psychology  seeks  to  ar- 
range in  a  scientific  method,  and  to  explain  by  aciontific  princi- 
ples. At  the  same  time  physio'ogy  comes  to  the  aid  of  con- 
sciousness, by  furnishing  a  knowledge  of  the  functions  and  states 
of  the  body  which  prepare  the  objects  of  the  sense-perceptions, 
and  are  the  essential  conditions  of  the    development  aud  the 
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activities  of  the  soul.  Both  these  classes  of  facts  must  be  con- 
sidered in  conjunction,  must  be  observed  with  iittention,  must  be 
analyzed  into  their  ultimate  elements,  must  bo  ct):npared,  classed, 
and  interpreted  according  to  the  methods  which  are  common  to 
all  the  inductive  sciences. 

So  fer  it  would  seem  that  psychology  is  truly  an  inductive 
science.  It  is  distinguished  however  by  two  striking  peculiari- 
ties. First.  Its  subject-matter  is  attested  by  consciousness  to  be 
9ui  generis,  consisting  of  phenomena  which  cannot  be  resolved 
into  material  entities  or  agents,  and  cannot  always  be  subjected 
to  or  judged  by  analogies  furnished  by  material  agents,  pheno- 
mena, or  laws.  Second.  This  subject-matter  is  in  part  the 
function  of  knowledge  itself,  the  very  agency  by  which  all 
scientific  knowledge  is  produced,  whether  of  matt2r  or  of  the 
mind.  This  special  and  fundamental  function,  psychology  must 
examine,  in  its  various  processes,  and  their  products.  By  this 
peculiar  feature,  the  science  of  the  human  soul  involves  the 
scientific  study  of  the  principles  and  laws  of  all  knowledge 
whatsoever,  and  of  each  one  of  the  sciences.  In  every  other 
feature  except  this,  psychology  takes  rank  with  the  other  induc- 
tive sciehces,  and  is  co-ordinate  with  them  in  its  subjection  to  a 
common  method.  But  by  this  last  feature  it  becomes  in  a  sense 
the  arbiter  of  them  all,  as  it  tries  and  tests  the  methods  and 
principles  common  to  them  all,  itself  included.  While,  then, 
psychology  is  an  inductive  science,  with  a  subject-matter  of  its 
own,  it  is  also  in  a  certain  sense,  the  science  of  induction  itself. 
It  requires  us  to  find,  and  in  a  sense  to  justify  the  fundamental 
principles  of  all  the  sciences,  by  showing  that  such  principles 
exist,  and  demand  verification.  So  far  as  psychology  concerns 
itself  with  the  explanation  of  these  principles,  it  is  the  science 
of  sciences,  the  Prima  Fhilosophia, 

These  views  are  very  generally  received  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  psychology 
as  a  science,  in  answer  to  the  question  whether  such  a  science  is  -possible.  Tho 
opinions  of  those  who  dissent  from  them  may  be  classed  as  follows : 

2  3C.  A  very  large  number  of  persons  deny  that  psychology  can 
ever  become  a  science,  because  of  tho  vagueness  and  uncertainty  .  Some  hold  p^y- 
of  its   subject-matter.      Science,  they    allege,  knows  nothing   of       tagiuPto  bo 
powers,  cither  in  matter  or  in  spirit.     It  does  not  concern  itself        »  acionce. 
with  tho  constituents  of  things,  or  with  the  essence  and  ultimate 
properties  of  matter  or  spirit.     It  has  to  do  with  phenomena  only,  and  it  seeks 
to  loam  the  order  and  laws  of  their  occurrence  by  definite  statements  concerning 
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th^tr  mAth*mxt\ii%\  rdations.  Force  ii  mearared  bj  nmiibcr ;  fo  is  th«  qiuuiCity 
of  m:^ltffT:  po  %n  pr^xare,  motioD,  ftttractioiu  %ud  repalsion,  in  ehorl,  eveiy 
thinj^  with  whi'^h  »c:if:a<Xj  ad  sach,  hzM  to  do.  The  range  of  science  proper,  they 
e<«r«N'r.'l,  iii  liMit^i]  within  the  domain  where  mathematical  relations  apply,  and 
eann'/t  in  :Iade  th^  facta  of  p§vcholo{^  to  any  effectire  or  valoable  resale 

It  i*  aufltcifrnt  to  nay  in  replv,  that  this  view  of  scientific  knowledge,  would 
^zrlude  rh<  miHwst  of  life  in  all  its  forms  as  truly  as  the  science  of  the  souL  It 
prov«i.<i  ifffp  much,  and  ther(;fore  cannot  be  true.  Science  does  inquire  after  tho 
ytmf.T^,  the  e/jndition«,  and  causes  of  phenomena,  as  truly  as  it  concerns  itself 
with  l\in  mathematical  relations  of  either.  Besides,  it  is  always  pertinent  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  p^^wer  by  which  we  are  impelled  to  seek,  and  by  which  we  attaim 
sci*:ntific  knowledge,  is  the  only  authority  for  our  confidence  in  science  itself. 
To  djjitruu  the  ponitbility  of  exact  and  determinate  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
and  lawx  of  tkit  poieer,  ia  to  distrust  the  authority  of  science.  If  the  soul,  as  the 
a^'-nt  of  science,  cannot  itself  be  known  in  its  processes  and  their  refults,  then 
the  procesMrs  have  no  value,  and  the  products  no  binding  force. 

I  37.  The  materialists  of  every  sort  contend  that  a  scienoe  of 
Th«f  nriAt'-rUl-  the  soul  is  possible  and  real,  because  the  substance  of  the  soul  is 
\myt\><AoJy.  material,  and  its  phenomena  can  therefore  all  be  explained  by  the 
laws  and  relations  of  matter.  Their  cardinal  axiom  is :  there  it 
nothing  substantially  existent  in  the  universe  except  what  hasextonsioniuid  sen- 
9\h\ti  properties.  The  phenomena  of  the  soul  must  therefore  be  the  manifestations 
or  actings  of  an  existcucc  of  this  kind,  and  can  be  resolved  by  scientific  methods 
jtjst  so  far  as  thoy  can  be  referred  to  changes  in  the  constitution  or  the  actings 
of  an  extended  and  material  substratum.  We  pass  over  the  grosser  and  cruder 
ihMtfu'.n  of  the  ancient  schools,  which  resolved  the  soul  into  some  form  of  refined  but 
unorganized  matter,  as  now  universally  outgrown  and  rejected,  and  observe  and 
notice  only  that  form  of  modern  materialigm  which  passes  current  with  not  a  few 
s^ncntifjc  nion.  This  theory  makes  the  brain  and  nervous  system  the  proper  sub- 
stance of  the  soul,  and  explains  its  phenomena  by  the  peculiar  activity  of  this 
highly  organized  material  substance.  It  has  this  in  common  with  the  material- 
ism of  the  grotiM(!r  sort,  that  it  holds  it  to  be  impossible  that  there  should  be  any 
Agent  of  psychical  phenomena  excopt  matter. 

§  .'{K.  The  materialists  of  the  present  day  are  properly  called 
i\\tl}ry!  *  Cerebral  Psychologi!«t«,  and  plant  themselves  on  the  more  recent 
discoveries  of  physiology  in  respect  to  the  brain  and  nervous  sys- 
tfm.  These  dis<5overies  are  those  of  the  reflex  nervous  action  by  the  agency  of 
the  nffirfnt  and  rfff.rrnt  nerves,  made  by  Sir  Charles  Bell;  the  discovery  of  the 
ind«'pend<;nt  activity  of  the  several  systems  of  nerves,  made  by  Marshall  Halli 
of  tUi!  capaiMty  for  increased  nervous  energy,  and  the  flow  of  a  more  effective 
nervofis  stimulus,  which  is  induced  by  the  repeated  action  of  any  organ,  whether 
intoriial  or  external,  whether  muscle  or  brain ;  of  the  changes  in  the  substance  of 
thn  bruin  attendiint  upon  a  high  mental  development — a  change  in  bulk  and 
conij»l«!xlty ;  and,  lai<t  of  all,  the  discovery  of  the  ])rovision  for  the  consentient  or 
conMllicnt  lutlion  of  diffcront  organs  of  the  body,  by  the  coordinating  agency  of 
the  great  nrrvo  centres,  which  tendency  can  be  greatly  augmented  and  modified 
by  culture  and  habit.  These  physiological  facts,  combined  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  association  of  ideas,  which  is  resolved  by  many  into  the  physical  coaction 
And  coalosoonoo  of  brain  movements  and  brain  culls,  are  the  data  or  materials 
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ont  of  which  the  Cerebral  Psychologists  construct  their  science  of  the  haman 
soul.  Some  cerobralists  venture  to  avail  themselves  of  the  as  yet  partially  estab-  , 
lished  doctrine  of  the  correlation  of  physical  forces,  in  support  of  the  conclusion 
that  mind,  or  soul-energy,  is  but  the  spiritual  correlate  or  metamorphose  of  so 
much  brain  or  nervous  energy.  Many  of  these  views  are  ably  represented  in  the 
works  of  Professor  Alexander  Bain,  of  Aberdeen,  entitled  The  Seftaea  and  the  In- 
tellect, and  The  Emotion*  and  the  Will,  also,  Mtntal  and  Moral  Science,  etc. 

The  facts  and  phenomena  recognized  by  the  cerebralists  are  true  and  impor- 
tant. The  most  of  them  should  be  treated  of  in  anthropology,  or  the  science 
which  treats  of  the  relations  of  the  soul  to  the  body.  We  may  even  admit  that 
they  all  deserve  to  be  considered  among  the  conditions  of  the  purely  psychical 
activities.  But  they  are  only  the  invariable  antecedents  or  the  essential  coBdi- 
tioDS  of  these  phenomena.  There  is  no  evidence  that  they  produce  these  pheno- 
mena ;  they  do  not  app^ir  among  the  constituent  elements  of  any  psychical  state 
or  act;  they  cannot  be  found  in  them  by  analysis ;  they  do  not  explain  in  the 
least  the  original  capacity  to  produce  them ;  they  do  not  account  for  the  depen- 
dence of  one  of  these  classes  of  states  upon  another,  as  of  memory  upon  percep- 
tion, or  of  reasoning  upon  both.  These  cerebral  conditions  might  be  supposed 
to  exist,  without  the  occurrence  of  any  of  the  phenomena  in  question,  without 
perception,  memory,- or  reasoning. 

Moreover,  these  professed  explanations  have  neither  moaning  nor  application 
except  as  they  suppose  the  mind  already  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  psychical 
phenomena  as  known  by  consciousness,  and  as  connected  by  certain  scientifio 
relations  which  are  purely  psychical  in  their  origin  and  authority.     The  cere- 
bralist  talks,  Jike  every  other  man,  of  perceiving,  of  being  conscious,  of  re- 
membering, of  induotion,  and  of  reasoning.     He  proposes,  as  problems  to  bo  ex- 
plained, these  phenomena  as  dependent  on  and  connected  with  one  another  in 
the  experience  of  human  consciousness.     Of  these  facts  of  consciousness  he  con- 
tinoally  avails  himself,  to  give  meaning  and  significance  to  his  cerebral  analysis. 
In  short,  he  supposes  a  science  of  tho  mind-s  inner  experiences  which  he  pro- 
poses to  supplement  by  facts  or  laws  of  sense;observation,  using  the  facts  to  be 
explained  to  interpret  the  facts  which  explain  them.     Should  he  attempt  to  use 
the  nomenclature  of  his  own  science   in  place  of  that  given   by  the  science 
founded  on  consciousness,  he  would  fail  to  be  understood.     The  one  cannot  bo  a 
gabstitute  or  an   equivalent  for  the  other.     A   science  supposes    a    knowing 
agent,  and  a  knowing  agent  is  something  other  than  a  throbbing  brain :  and  to 
know  even  the  functions  of  the  brain,  especially  after  a  scientifio  method,  must 
sorely  be  something  more  than  for  the  brain  to  exercise  a  function  in  respect  to 
itself  and  its  own  functions.     Such  a  conception  is  more  incredible  and  incon- 
ceivable than  the  conception,  which  is  so  often  stigmatized,  of  the  soul  as  con- 
scious of  its  own  operations.    A   soul   that  is  self-conscious  would  not  be  so 
singular  as  a  brain  functionizing  about  itself. 

§  39.  The  so-called  phrenologists  constitute  a  distinct  branch 
of  the  cerebral  school,  if,  indeed,  their  doctrines  have  not  been  logical  theory. 
superseded  by  the  more  exact  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  brain  on  which  the  cerebralists  build.  To  the  claims  of  tho  phrenologists 
to  have  established  a  science  of  the  soul,  the  following  objections  may  be  urged: 
1.  They  have  not  proved  that  the  protuberances  of  the  brain,  or  the  cranium, 
on  which  their  science  is  founded,  correspond  to  the  psychical  powers  or  funo- 
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ions  whieb  it  is  olaimpd  they  di 
■tiy  paj'Dhioul  potmn  v 


wiiivuly  indirato.  2.  Tbo  claMifloBtion  of  U»m 
h«y  adnpt  is  illogiuol,  inasmuoh  u  il  ii  obargeaUB 
With  not  A  Tew  oroii  iliiliioDi.  3.  Thu  oluaificadani  and  krnnggmeata  of  Ih* 
wbole  »cienu»  rest  for  their  verifioalion  on  tba  linowledgB  of -the  loul  whiob  ii 
glvcQ  by  conioiousiieaa.  Il  Bvon  requires  thi<  knowledge  to  lapplomoat  iti  obtcr- 
vntlona  of  tbo  eruiiam.  Il  is  ooDsciDuaaeeg  wbiob  fumlshc*  i,ll  tbe  Diets  wbioh 
•re  to  be  eiplftinad,  and  whieb  ia  the  teet  of  the  oorreotijesB  of  the  claasiGcatiolit. 
Wora  pbreDology  eBtablisbEd,  it  would  not  be  k  icioaoa  of  psyehioal  fscta:  It 
would  scrre  only  as  a  gaide  in  the  use  of  oertain  external  indioatioua  as  cxjilaio- 
iog  tbe  peycbical  oharaolerislies  of  individuala. 


of 


il.  Wa  reply,  that  thore  ia  ■ 
It  the  brain  ia  the  aubataoee  of  whi 
d  the  yery  general  Btatement  that  I 
.1  would  aeem  of  itaelf  to  imply  Iba 
»aother,  POoh  having  proper  feature 
)  loul,  BO  long  as  it  exists  with  Its 
|>eudB  upon  tbo  brain  aa  its  organ  ol 


laA  fon. 


whether  tbo  1 
tanl  diSerei 


a  tbo  organ  of  the  bi 


sscrtiDg 

are  the  funotiona. 


aay  that 


corporal 


ibrewb  of  th< 
Tbo  r«latiana  i 
wul  migb 
Dot  be  proved 

Tbe   AHarla- 
tiouallst  Ihoor?, 

that  the  ideal 


in  with  tbo  mtlcrial  world, 
ieal  oonrlition  oF  tbe  brain  in  its  oapacity  to  out 
^ban  the  truth,  Tbia  dependenes  and  sympathy 
a  tnalcitndo  of  particulars  whiob  have  not  yet 
igbt  itself  be  labdivided  into  special  organs,  and 
se  a  aoparats  and  u  yot  anknown  funetion  might  be  MaertainoJ. 
if  tbvio  organs  and  their  functinng  to  tbe  powers  and  acts  of  the 


*oaia 


J  iO,  Tbe  AsBooi  all  nasi  Psychology  ropresFnts  still  uiolb 
theory  of  the  BOlenoB  of  tbe  soul.  It  ia  foumlod,  as  tl9  nai 
imporla,  upon  the  faot  or  law  rooogniiod    by  all  psyobologisf 


low  0 


■0  readily.     This 


I  applie-l  by  this  aoboo 


f  payeb 


0  take  tb 
axel  a  do  i 


eapaelty.  It  ia  wtdo  to  ttnnd  in  tbe  placo  of  Ibo  ao-oalled  faaultiea,  and  even 
l«  explain  the  origin  of  all  Duoeiiary  and  intuitive  (rutha.  Tbo  acbool  nniabers 
many  ailherents,  among  whom  are  oonapiouous  Hobbos,  Ilnme,  Hartley,  Bonnet, 
JaiucB  Mill,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Bain,  and  Herbert  Spcnoer.  Some  of  these  an 
mure  consi>Ient  and  extreme  in  their  eaaelusiona  than  olbora,  but  all  may  liB 
fairly  aaid  to  adopt  the  asSDOiatloaalist  theory  ia  its  principal  foaturea.  These 
eommoD  features  are  the  followiug.  They  hold,  1.  That  a  psyehioal  slats  is 
analogous  to  a  ehange  or  effect  in  a  maloria!  object  as  being  a  simple  imprcssian, 
or  changed  condition  which  is  simple — not  complex,  aa  ia  claimed  by  thoic  who 
find  in  every  aueb  state  a  eonsoioas  relation  to  the  rga.  They  also,  bold,  that  it 
is  neaesfarily  prodacod  by  iti  caaae,  condition,  or  object.  Thoy  deny,  disUnotly 
or  impliedly,  the  trtith  that  every  atala  of  the  soul  must  he  performed  by  the  oon- 
aeiona  nr».  and  that  in  many  of  Ibesc  slates  tbia  tr/o  is  active,  and  in  no  aensc 
posBive.  3.  Thay  teaoh  tliat  every  sueb  Etnte  thoa  neoessarily  produced  and  pas- 
sively oxporienvcd,  leads  to  he  reproduced  with  its  altondanls.  S.  A  repro- 
duced slate,  unless  in  some  way  reinforced,  as  by  similar  condiliona,  of  itself 
tends  to  be  and  is  reproduced  with  an  energy  that  is  weaker  than  that  of  the 
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1  reprodnB»d  >nd  Is    i 


tnirsiUnl  aDhJDctiteljbj  \l>  alniagcr  te 


:reued.     Tbis  incnjiued  ODsrgjp  ii 
pred«D(ed>     Herbtrt  Spcnci 


t  tbo  facility  tbui  Boqulred  biwomcB  lilFmlly  menbaaicutl,  a 
n  put  entire];  ontof  the  domtln  «r  oonKloi 


ia  way  thej  b-woina  Ibu  mati 


t  (ha  phflDuiaen 


A  few  pbjiit 
De«tion   b;  wl 


.t  tbey  aall  procc'fi 


MbtaliDD.' 
OrigiDitl  im|inHiaD,  lp  lb«  Mtion  or 
■bo*  wnkenetl  or  slrenglhcDed  in  whate  or  in  gsrt.  Imnginution  la  ■  vcl^- 
CDsd  iioprctaion.  An  Hi  o(  momory  i>  a  somewhat  Btrongsr  and  rwurrlng  ao- 
lirily.  bringing  np  s  more  perfont  nproduDtion  of  thn  paat.     OeneraKiation  is 

p»bk  af  being  eugji9te<l  by  each  of  then)  originala  or  (heir  parts,  and  liiiada 
mnn  to  tbem  all.  Judgment  and  induction  are  similar  oipDrlnicoa  of  partial 
■ridoly  ramlBed  impressions.  AH  those  procosBes  are  rcdneed 
|(h«  mora  Tivld  eipcriencca  which  nsott  rrom  many  Bimilsr  iDipressiDua; 
rnfoent  and  aSirniation  oC  limilarity  in  the  purls  of  each  of  (ha 
fcoti  lo  wbit-h  Ihey  belong.  Similarity  itaelf,  lu  the  ground  and  mutive  to  Ihe 
biilloatian  and  inl<rpreUlion  of  nalnro,  Is  anly  the  n?9u1t  of  two  ot  mors 
:  cogailion  or  Judgment.  It  ia  not 
|«bjeativo  fact  of  relation  knonable  by  the  intellect,  but  a  aubjeotlva  aonaa,- 
It  impression  more  or  leas   Trequeatly  recurring. 

neeessary  truths  or  fundamental  rolationa,  ii  tho  reanll  of  tha 
But  eonjonetioa   of  aimilnr  oxporiaaoDS   mado   insepnrabls  by  repotitloni 

h  ot  ideM  or  ohjeots.  Tbns,  J.  Stuart  Mill  reaolToi  tha  belief  in  any  ne«ea- 
J  lIHtlui  eren  (lie  aimplBSt  mathamatical  poslnlntea  or  ailoms,  into  "[nsepti- 
a  aiaoelation."  and  gravely  auggesls  tbat  their  oppositca  might  be  and  ap- 

I,  Rarbert  Spenser.  In  bia  PriiKipln  of  P'S-:koUi-ig,  renlvea  ourn  pri'..ri  con- 
ing the  reality  of  space  and  time,  and  the  relnliona  which  they 
IfAIfB  (for  the  necoaaity  of  which,  aa  realities,  bo  coDteada,  against  Kant  and 
Dl,  inlo  the  invariable  ooujuaclions  whinli  first  oreated  n  persiatent  tea- 
T  ta  recumnce.  which  tondency  baa  been  fixed  by  being  propagated  tbrougli 
■*  giBCraliona  ot  bwnan  Iwinga. 

Reeeaiarily  implied  in  this  theory  tbat  it  dispenaca  with  what  1(  oalli  ths 
fe}Mti«  doctrine  of  separate  fapultiea  of  the  aool.     This,  indeed,  is  iti  prids    ' 
l)  It  makes  thean  aeveral  facnltJea  (o  be  bnt  varied  reaulU  of  the  ain- 
ir  law  of  assDelatlon. 

nonlal  defect  of  Ihe  asaodational  school,  eoosisis  in  this,  that  it 
■  aal  dislinguish  between   Ihnae  aetivitlea  of  the  auul  by  which,  so  (0  speak, 
e  prepared  for  and  presenuul  to  Ibe  soul  for  ita  varied  actlvitii.'a,  pre- 
^Mtly  thai  of  knowledge,  and  the  Dotivitiea  which  (ho  aoal  performa  anh  tv-    i 
rt  to  tlwm  when  in  prepared  and  preaented.    Ad  improtiioQ  on  the  samoTianb    J 
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cvcB  when  responded  to  by  reflex  norvons  activity,  is  not  tho  act  of  knowledge 
by  which  tho  mind  distinguishes  tho  object  from  itself  and  from  other  objects; 
nor  docs  tho  tendency  thereby  created  to  its  repetition  explain  tho  act  of  imagi- 
nation or  memory  wifh  respect  to  it  when  represented  a  second  time.  A  similar 
imprcsdiou,  in  whole  or  in  part,  is  a  very  diS'crent  thing  from  that  approhonsion 
of  a  whole  or  part  as  similar  which  is  essential  to  generalization  and  reasoning 
as  acts  of  knowledge.  The  const^ant  conjunction  of  two  ideas,  in  eonsequcDoe 
of  which  tho  one  will  always  suggest  tho  other,  does  not  explain  tho  relation 
nnder  which  the  mind  connects  them  in  an  act  of  judgment;  least  of  all  tho  rela- 
tion by  which  it  joins  them  in  those  beliefs  which  are  necessary  and  intuitiye,  aa 
are  those  which  concern  the  relations  of  space,  time,  causation,  and  design. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  though  the  associational  school  is  plausibly  soo- 
ccssful  in  its  explanations  of  the  lower  activities  and  products  of  tho  intelloot, 
they  fail  most  signally  in  explaining  tho  higher  operations.  J.  S.  Mill  supple- 
ments the  functions  of  the  associational  power  in  his  theory  of  reasoning  and  in- 
duction by  resorting  to  an  'expectation  concerning  tho  uniformity  of  nature,' 
which  neither  association  nor  induction  can  account  for.  Bain  resorts  to  the 
emotional  nature  to  explain  belief,  and  Herbert  Spencer  must  fall  back  upon  the 
growth  of  two  norve-oells  into  one,  propagated  indefinitely  through  sucoessiye 
generations,  to  account  for  a  priori  and  necessary  beliefs. 

The  associational  school  can  only  explain  the  higher  processes  and  products 
of  the  mind  by  explaining  them  away — by  causing  them,  under  the  pressure  of 
its  theory,  to  become  something  else  than  what  they  aro.  Its  theories  and  ex- 
planations are  plausible,  because  the  single  principle  on  which  they  rest  is  so 
nearly  allied  to  the  pervasive  law  of  attraction,  which  is  so  potent  in  mechanical 
and  chemical  philosophy.  Tho  extensive  and  ready  favor  with  which  they  are 
received  as  tho  only  truly  scientific  theory  of  the  mind,  is  but  a  single  example 
of  the  power  of  materialistic  analogies  and  prepossessions  in  tho  judgments  of 
spiritual  facts  and  relations. 

The  associational  theory,  though  in  its  fundamental  principle  not 
ria"utic.™*  necessarily  materialistic,  has  been  uniformly  received  by  tho  oere- 
bralists,  especially  by  tho  oerebralists  of  the  modem  school.  The 
doctrine  that  every  mental  process  is  the. result  of  the  association  and  blending 
of  ideas,  when  united  with  the  principle  which  explains  association  by  the  conjunc- 
tion of  nerve-cells  into  nerve-growths,  and  the  consilience  of  nerve  activities  by 
t!: ;  increased  energy  of  nervous  stimuli,  commends  itself  as  demonstrable,  rea- 
sonable, and  true  to  all  thoso  who  find  in  tho  movements  and  growths  of  the 
brain  the  scientific  explanation  of  psychical  processes.  Bonnet,  Hartley,  Bain, 
and  Herbert  Spencer  impliedly,  are  eminent  examples  of  tho  union  of  both  oere- 
bralism  and  associationalism  in  the  same  scientific  theory. 

J  41.  Tho  Metaphysical,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  some,  tho  Con- 
Motaph.y?ical    gtructivo  theory  of  the  science,  remains  to  bo  noticed.     This  as- 
choluijy.  sumcs   that  psychology  can   become   a  science  only  as  it  is  ex- 

poundc<l  iu  tho  spirit  of  a  system  of  speculative  philosophy  which 
is  first  assumed  or  proved  to  bo  true,  and  which  must  be  established  as  true,  be- 
fore the  study  of  tho  miud  can  be  made  truly  scientific,  or  even  before  it  can 
begin.  There  is  a  truth  in  the  assumption,  that  every  special  science  is  only  so 
far  scientific  as  it  rests  upon  true  metaphysics.  But  there  is  an  important  differ- 
ence between  the  oorroot  and  adjustci  statement  of  this  underlying  philosophy 
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in  a  perfected  system,  and  the  investigation  of  these  truths  in  their  concrete  appli- 
cations without  the  aid  of  such  a  system.  In  psychological  studies  the  tempta- 
tion is  particularly  strong  to  view  the  facts  in  the  light  of  some  preconceived  and 
half-learned  philosophy ;  but  it  ought  for  this  very  reason  to  bo  more  vigor- 
ously resisted.  It  is  in  the  order  of  nature  that  the  study  of  metaphysics  should 
follow  after  the  study  of  the  mind,  inasmuch  as  it  is  by  the  analysis  of  the  power  to 
Icnow,  that  we  are  supposed  first  to  discover  what  it  is  to  know,  and  especially 
what  are  the  objects  and  relations  which  arc  essential  to  science;  in  other  words, 
what  conceptions  and  relations  are  philosophically  valid  as  the  axioms  and  pos- 
tulates of  scientific  knowledge. 

To  pursue  the  reversed  order,  is  to  weaken  the  certainty  of  knowledge,  as  well 
as  to  confuse  and  embarrass  the  mind  of  the  student.  Such  an  error  of  method 
is  certain  to  be  revenged  on  speculative  philosophy  itself.  It  opens  the  way  for 
fantastic  dogmatism  on  the  part  of  the  teacher ;  for,  as  soon  as  he  is  emancipated 
from  the  necessity  of  justifying  his  speculative  system  to  the  consciousness  of  his 
learners  by  the  facts  of  inner  experience,  he  will  be  tempted  to  be  positive  when 
he  is  not  certain,  and  to  be  fantastic  when  he  is  neither  logical  nor  clear.  It 
breeds  haziness  and  pretension  on  the  part  of  the  student.  In  attempting  to  fol- 
low a  guide  who  deviates  from  the  order  of  nature,  his  steps  cease  to  be  confident 
and  firm.  The  want  of  clear  insight  ho  will  supply  by  pretension  and  conceit, 
which  are  both  parent  and  ofispring  of  credulity  and  dependence. 

No  maxim  deserves  to  be  recorded  by  the  student  of  philosophy  in  letters  more 
elear  and  bright  than  this :  '  The  man  who  seeks  to  enter  the  temple  of  philoso- 
phy by  any  other  approach  than  the  vestibule  of  psychology,  can  never  penetrate 
into  its  inner  sanctuary;  for  psychology  alone  leads  to  and  evolves  philosophiuil 
truth,  even  though  it  is  itself  subordinate  to  philosophy.'  The  investigator  who 
attempts  to  construct  psychology  by  the  aid  and  under  the  direction  of  a  meta- 
physical system,  contradicts  the  order  by  which  both  psychology  and  philosophy 
§n  developed  and  acquired. 


THE  HUMAN  IXTELLECT: 


ITS  FUNCTION,   DEVELOPMENT,  AND   PACULTIEa 


A  PRELIMINARY    CHAPTER. 

«.     ...         §  42.  We  have  considered  the  soul  as  capable  of 

Knowlcdflre  do-  .  «  . 

flnwj.  wjuiti*  vanous  functions  or  operations,  which  are  manifested 

it  to  know  1  .  1  .      1     /» 

to  consciousness  as  psychical  mcts  or  phenomena. 
I7ie  intellect  has  been  defined : — the  soul  as  endowed  with  and 
exercising  the  power  to  know.  We  now  proceed  to  make  the 
intellect  the  special  object  of  our  study,  that  is,  we  enter  upon 
that  special  division  of  psychology  wliich  is  concerned  with  the 
capacities,  operations,  and  laws  of  the  human  intellect 

The  distinctive  function  of  the  intellect  being  to  know,  we  at 
once  inquire,  '  What  is  it,  for  the  soul  to  know?'  The  fact  that 
we  exercise  the  function  of  knowing  is  attested  by  consciousness 
and  also  that  it  differs  from  feeling  and  willing.  For  this  conscious 
experience  there  can  be  no  substitute.  All  definitions  and  de" 
Bcriptions  presupix)se  that  the  person  to  whom  they  are  addressed 
can  understand  their  import  and  verify  their  truth  by  referring 
to  his  own  conscious  acts. 

What  consciousness  apprehends  and  distinguishes  may  be  more 
exactly  defined  as  follows : 

1.  To  know,  is  an  operation  of  the  soul  acting  as  the  intellect 
— an  operation  in  which  it  is  preeminently  active.  In  knowing, 
we  are  not  so  much  recipients  as  actors.  We  do  not  merely  sub- 
mit to  the  impressions  made  upon  the  senses  from  without  Nor 
arc  we  the  passive  subjects  of  the  mechanical  operations  of  ideas 
ftlrciidy  acquired,  acting  upon  us  by  an  independent  force  and 
movement  of  their  own.  But  in  all  states  of  knowledge  the 
^oul  knows  itself  to  be  active. 

2.  The  intellect  exercises  its  capacity  to  know  under  certain 
42 


ITS   FUSmON, 


1" 

^^■bnditioDS.  Like  every  other  agent  in  nature,  it  is  limilM  ia  , 
^^Hespect  to  the  mode,  energy,  and  reanlts  of  its  action,  by  the  , 
^^Rocaalcitis  and  eircuniatanced  under  which  it  acts. 

Thus  the  intellect  cannot  perceive  a  color,  a  taste,  a  tree,  a  J 

house,    uuless   these  objects  are  presented   to   the  mind,  for  it  I 

r        to  not  eoncemiDg  or  upon.     So,  too,  it  cannot  remember  udIcsb  I 

E  event  has  occurred  which  it  may  proceed  to  recall  and  recog-  i 
le.  Nor  can  it  imagine  or  believe,  without  certain  luateriala  1 
data,  by  means  of  which  it  creates  or  infere 
These  conditions  are  objective  only.  There  are  also  conditions 
lioh  are  subjective,  as  the  mind's  capacity  to  know,  which  is 
trays  implied;  its  disposition  for  present  activity,  its  bodily 
nditions  of  health  and  reason;  also  certain  favoring  circum- 
stances, as  absence  of  preoccupation ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  direo 
tion  and  fixing  of  the  attention  to  the  so-called  objects. 

■  The  objects  which  condition  the  acts  of  the  intellect  are 

erse  in  their  character.     Some  are  presented  from  the  world 

jrithout:  as  the  objects  of  cense,  for  the  existence  and  nature 

!f  which,  the  soul  itself  may  be  in  no  way  responsible.    Others 

G  presented  from  within,  as  the  oi)erations  of  the  soul  itself,  in 

e  various  forms  and  the  endless  variety  of  the  states  of  know- 

n,  feeling,  and  will,  all  of  which  are  apprehended  as  objects 


Othera  gtill  are  the  products  or  results  of  precedent  acta  or 
«  of  the  soul — ratidva  from  objects  once  perceived,  waiting 
p  be  re-awakeoed — the  so-calleil  images  or  pictures  once  preseiit| 
low  absent,  yet  capable  of  being  revived. 

I  It  is  manifest  from  this  enumeration  that  the  word  object  ia 
I  two  widely  divergent  senses — either  as  the  external  or 
laterial  object,  the  objef^-object,  as  it  is  oAen  called,  and  which 
ny  be  explained   as  the  object  eminently  objective ;  or  as  the 
pA/erf-ofc/erf,  i,  e.,  the  mental  ol^ect,  or  the  object  created  by  the 
~\  own  energy.    The  adjectives  objeetive  and  avhjeetive,  also, 
tUow  the  import  of  the  nouns.     Objentive  is  applied  to  whatever 
e  mind  contemplates  as  an  object,  whether  it  be  a  giibjert-objettm 
f  in  objret-object.     Every  relation  which  such  an  objei.it  holds  lajT 
\ive.     On  the  other  hand,  suhjerlhe  is  applied  to  th<^ 
lowing  mind,  whether  it  is  conceived  as  apprehending  a  tiibjeet'M 
~    (  or  on  (^jefi-objeeL     Subjective  is  abo  applied  to  all  t' 
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psychical  experiences  and  acts ;  to  the  feeling  and  willing,  as 
well  as  the  knowing  soul. 

•  §  43.  4.  If  the  soul  can  create  objects  for  itself  to 
whkhpK^ISJS  know — as  in  the  cases  already  referred  to  of  con- 
knoi?edge.  sciousucss  and  memory, — ^we  ought  carefully  to  dis- 
tinguish those  of  its  activities  by  which  objects  are,  so 
to  speak,  prepared  for  the  mind's  cognition,  irom  the  special  ac- 
tivity of  the  intellect  in  knowing  these  objects  when  prepared  or 
presented  for  its  apprehension.  For  example,  the  energy  of  the 
soul  in  what  is  called  the  dssociatlon  of  ideas — by  which,  on  occa- 
sion of  the  presence  of  an  object  known,  another  object  presentB 
itself  in  order  to  be  known — ^is  clearly  distinguishable  from  the 
act  of  the  intellect  in  apprehending  that  object  when  presented. 
In  like  manner,  all  the  antecedent  preparation  by  which  material 
things  are  made  ready  to  be  known  through  the  joint  action  of 
body  and  spirit  in  the  sensorium,  is  plainly  diverse,  and  ought 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  act  of  the  mind  in  perceiving 
the  object  when  thus  made  ready. 

We  observe  also,  that  these  acts  or  functions  of  preparation, 
are  generally  not  conscious  acts,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  acts 
of  knowledge  are.  Some  of  them  may  be  wholly  removed  from 
consciousness,  as  is  the  activity  by  which  the  soul  preserves  and 
sugges^ts  objects  once  known,  even  though  this  very  activity 
largely  depends  on  previous  conscious  operations.  Some  of  these 
may  be  entirely  removed  from  consciousness,  as  the  physiological 
or  psycho-phyaical  operations  which  conditionate  sense-perception* 
Others  may  be  entirely  within  the  range  of  conscious  observation, 
though  performed  with  rapid,8pontaneous  and  uncontrolled  exertion. 

They  are  all  properly  psychical  acts,  and  are  appropriately 
treated  in  connection  with  those  activities  with  which  conscious- 
ness has  to  do.  We  cannot  understand  the  one  class  of  activities 
without  constant  reference  to  the  other. 

Tn  know  im-       ^  *^*    ^'  "^^  k°ow — the  couditions  of  knowledge 
niit-s  tiw- cVr      being  fulfilled — is  to  be  certain  that  somethiner  is. 

taluty  of  being.  o 

Kuowlc<lge  and  being  are  correlative  to  one  another. 
There  must  be  being,  in  order  that  there  may  be  knowledge. 
But  it  belongs  to  the  very  essence  of  knowledge  to  apprehend  or 
cognize  its  object  to  be.     Subjectively  viewed,  to  know,  involves^ 
certainty;  objectively  \i  vex\[x\JK&  reality. 
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We  distinguish  different  kinds  of  objects  and  different  kinds  of 
reality.  Objects  may  be  psychical  or  material.  Their  reality 
may  be  mental  and  internal,  or  material  and  external,  but  in 
either  case  it  is  equally  a  reality.  The  spectrum  which  the 
camera  paints  on  the  screen,  the  reddened  landscape  seen  through 
a  colored  lens;  the  illusion  that  crosses  the  brain  of  the 
lunatic,  the  vision  that  frightens  the  ghost-seer;  the  thought 
that  darts  into  the  fancy  and  is  gone  as  soon,  each  as  really  exists 
as  does  the  matter  of  the  solid  earth,  or  the  external  forces  of 
the  cosmical  system.  It  is  true,  one  kind  of  existence  and  reality 
is  not  as  important  to  us  as  is  the  other ;  we  dignify  one  class  as 
real,  and  call  the  other  unreal.  We  name  some  of  these  o- jects 
realities,  and  others  shadows  and  unreal ;  but,  philosophically 
speaking,  and  so  &ir  as  the  act  of  knowledge  is  concerned,  they 
are  alike  real  and  are  alike  known  to  be. 

The  word  being  is  sometimes  contrasted  with  phenomenon.  It 
is  obvious  that  in  that  case  being  is  not  used  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  have  defined  it;  i.  e,,  as  equivalent  to  a  knowable  object  When 
used  in  such  a  contrast,  we  oppose  permanent,  or  independent 
being,  to  transient,  or  dependent  being. 

We  often  err  in  making  one  kind  of  reality  indicate  another. 
We  do  not  err  in  not  knowing  that  something  t8,  but  in  mistaking 
it  for  somothing  which  it  is  not.  We  do  not  err  as  to  that  the 
being  is,  but  as  to  what  it  is.  We  do  not  err  as  to  its  bcingness 
or  entity,  but  as  to  its  relations. 

This  leads  us  to  observe  : 

§  45.  6.  In  knowing,  we  apprehend  not  only  that 
objects  exist,  but  also  that  they  exist  in  certain  relar  ©f  njiaSmiil^ 
tions.  It  is  essential  to  the  definition  of  knowledge, 
not  ooly  that  we  know  objects  as  existing,  but  that  we  know 
them  as  rd'tted.  We  cannot  even  know  two  thought-objects  as 
existing  without  also  knowing  that  the  one  is  not  the  other.  We 
cannot  notice  two  leaves,  without  knowing  that  they  are  alike  or 
unlike  in  form,  surface,  or  color.  We  cannot  observe  two  oc- 
currences without  referring  them  to  the  same  or  different  causes, 
etc.,  etc. 

It  may  be  objected  that,  although  it  may  be  true  that  when- 
ever two  objects  are  known  by  a  single  act,  they  mitst  be  known 
in  relation,  yet  it  is  not  so  when  the  object  is  single.    To  this  we 
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reply,  that  it  is  impossible  that  an  object  should  be  know-o  singly 
and  apart  from  every  other.  A  single  object  must  be  known  by 
some  agent,  and  it  caanot  be  known  by  that  agent  unless  the 
object  is  distinguished  Irom  the  agent,  aud  from  hia  act  in  know- 
ing :  but  to  be  distinguished  is  to  be  known  in  the  relation  uf 
diversity.  The  attention  may  not  be  strongly  fixed  on  the  rela- 
tion— it  may  seem  to  be  engrossed  by  either  of  the  two  objects ; 
but  their  diversity  cannot  be  unknown. 

But  there  is  scarcely  such  a  thing  supftoaable  aa  a  single 
object.  No  single  object  actually  exists  in  the  world  of  matter  or 
of  mind.  Every  so-called  object  or  event  in  nature,  every  single 
state  of  mind,  will  readily  resolve  itself  before  the  attentive  eye 
into  many  separable  elements  existing  in  relations  to  each  other, 
and  held  together  as  one  thing  by  the  cementing  force  of  these 
bonds.  An  apple,  an  orange,  a  pebble,  nay,  even  a  grain  of  sand, 
consists  of  parts  not  a  few,  united  into  one  pterceived  whole.  A 
mental  etate,  however  simple,  is  in  its  essential  nature  complex, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  special  relations  of  time  and  quality  which 
distinguish  it  from  every  othej. 

This  prepares  us  to  assert  that  to  know,  always  involves  two 
comprehensive  acts,  each  of  which  corresponds  to  the  other — the 
act  of  separation,  or  resolving  objects  as  wholes  into  their  parts 
or  distinguishable  elements,  and  the  act  of  uniting  or  combining 
these  parU  into  their  wholes.  These  acts  arc  technically  termed 
aiuUym  and  synlhcuU,  and  they  are  present  in  every  form  and 
variety  of  knowledge.  In  sennf-perecption  the  different  parts 
of  material  objects  and  the  objects  themselves,  are  first  distin- 
guished and  then  united  under  relations  of  space  and  time.  In 
eonAW(HW(ie*s  they  are  connected  as  coexistent,  successive,  or  pro- 
duced by  the  active  ego.  In  imaffinatioti  they  are  again  sepa- 
rated and  reunited.  In  ihmight  or  intelligenee,  they  are  again 
divided,  to  be  re-combined  as  constituents  of  general  notions  or 
concepts,  of  judgments,  arguments,  inferences,  and  systems. 
Thought,  indeed,  tends  to  bring  all  knowledge  into  the  unity  of 
common  properties,  powers,  laws,  and  ends. 

§  46.  7.  The  procoas  or  act  of  knowledge  is  com- 
tr-^n'  Mi^'il^  plcte  when  it  is  matured  into  a  product  and  this 
lecigi ramp 0  pi^iipt  itflolf  becomes  an  object  t«  the  mind's  future 
knowing.     At   ono   time  the  whole  of  a  mental  atate  becomes 
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Buch  an  object ;  at  anotber,  some  one  element  of  a  single  meobil 
state  IB  detached  irom  the  net  that  produced  it,  and  becomea  en- 
dowed, ao  to  speak,  with  a  separate  life.  This  product,  so  lar  as 
it  exists,  esiets  as  a  mental  transcript  or  representation  of  the 
original,  whether  that  original  were  a  gubject-object  or  au  objcel- 
object.  It  is  also  capable  of  being  recalled,  and  of  iteelf  recalling 
its  original. 

Tho  power  of  producing  such  permanent  and  reproducible 
results  id  e^cntial  to  the  perfection  aud  the  utility  of  the  act 
of  knowing.  It  is  so  essential,  that  upon  it  depend  the  simplest 
acts  of  the  memory  and  the  imagination,  without  which  tho 
mind  would  be  limited  to  the  present,  and  could  neilhur  gather 
instrucdou  from  the  paiit,  nor  apply  wisdom  to  the  future. 
The  higher  process^  by  which  man  explains  the  powers  and  litwa 
of  nature  would  otherwise  be  impoiwible,  and  the  capacity  to  use 
these  [wwers  and  to  apply  these  laws  in  any  practical  service 
would  be  excluded  altogether. 

The  knowledge  which  is  thus  separated  from  the  originn!  ac- 
tivity is  called  repre»aU'itive  knowledge,  with  reference  to  the 
original  w-t  of  acquiring,  and  mediate  or  reprejiented  hiotoledge, 
with  reference  to  the  original  objects  known.  The  products  thus 
preserved  are  called  acquired  or  positive  hnmeUilge. 

§  47.  8.  The  same  act  of  knowledge,  with  similar  i 

^ojet-'tive  conditJonB,  may  be  performed  with  greater  knowing  iidi- 
or  less  energy.  This  greater  or  less  energy  in  the  «<\«rti.  AiU'n- 
"iR'nitiou  of  knowing  ia  called  attention;  which 
ivurd.  as  its  etymology  suggests,  is  another  term  for  tension  or 
v'S>tTt,  and  waa  doubtless  first  transferred  to  the  spiritual  opera- 
lii>n  from  the  strained  condition  of  the  .part  or  whole  of  the 
liodily  organism,  which  accompanies  or  follows  such  cfli>rt.  Tim 
tffort  is  manifested  in  the  more  or  less  exclusive  and  completo 
occupation  of  tho  knowing  power  by  the  object  or  relation  that 
i»  apprehended.  This  greater  or  less  efibrt  of  attention  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  greater  or  le&<i  distinctness,  vividness,  and  complete- 
nofl  in  tlie  objects  apprehended,  and  in  the  objects  retained 
among  the  mind's  permanent  possessions,  as  also  by  a  greater  or 
leM  litcility  in  exercising  a  similar  activity  a  second  time, 

ese  beings  and  relations  are  discerned  by  the  m 
b  Ikr  greater  case  than  others.     To  hold  the  mind  to  certaiu 
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clajsscs  of  objects  and  relations,  is  comparatively  easy,  requires 
little  or  no  exertion,  and  is  accomplished  with  spontaneous 
&tcility.  To  know  so  as  to  master  an  unfamiliar  object,  always 
involves  effort  at  the  first ;  and  a  ready  £EU2ility  can  only  be  at- 
tained by  frequent  repetition.  Why  or  how  this  is  so,  we  need 
not  here  explain.  The  fact  is  attested  by  universal  observation. 
It  is  natural  and  soon  becomes  easy  to  all  men  to  attend  to 
material  objects,  up  to  a  certain  degree  of  minuteness.  It  is 
comparatively  difficult  and  unnatural  to  consider  closely  the  ex- 
periences and  processes  of  the  soul.  It  is  easy  to  decide  upon 
the  comparative  length  and  breath  of  two  corporeal  objects.  It 
is  not  so  easy  to  apprehend  the  parts  and  relations  of  a  ma- 
thematical theorem  or  of  a  logical  argument  The  easier  and 
more  natural  processes  are  performed  by  all  men.  The  more 
difficult  and  less  natural  are  reserved  for  the  few.  For  facility 
in  the  one,  that  education  which  nature  furnishes  to  all,  is  amply 
sufficient.  For  skill  and  readiness  in  the  other,  special  discipline 
and  culture, — ^literally  great  pains-taking, — are  requisite. 

The  easier  and  spontaneous  processes  are  first  performed,  and 
are  therefore  the  earliest  perfected  and  matured.  The  more  diffi- 
cult and  artificial  are  exercised  next  in  order;  and  readiness  and 
skill  in  using  them  is  reached  at  a  later  period.  The  powers  6f 
sense  and  outward  observation  are  first  developed,  next  those  of 
memory  and  imagination,  and  last  of  all,  those  of  reflection, 
thought,  and  reason. 

As  it  is  with  the  intellectual  processes,  so  is  it  with  their  pro- 
ducts. We  have  seen  how  the  products  are  related  to  the  pro- 
cesses ;  that  as  the  mental  processes  are  employed  and  perfected 
with  energetic  attention,  so  the  mental  products  are .  evolved  in 
completed  perfection,  as  naturally  and  as  certainly  as  the  ripe 
fruit  or  perfected  seed  drops  from  the  plant  or  tree  which  has 
rightly  elaborated  its  organic  processes. 
_         .  §  48.  9.  In  this  way  there  comes  to  be  an  organic 

iricfti  and  logical  conuectiou  among  the  products  of  the  mtellect,  cor- 
relation of  pro-  ,  ,  .  /»  1  1 
cHwi'sand  pro-  responding  to  the  organic  relations  oi  the  several 

processes  out  of  which  they  grow.     This  relation,  as 

it  depends  on  the  development  of  the  soul  itself,  is  called  psy- 

cholofjical;  as  it  implies  antecedence  and  subsequence  of  time,  k 

is  called  chronologvcaL 
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Bosiilot  the  psychological  or  clirono logical  rolfltiou  of  th»'9 
iTi-re  ttuti  products  Ui  one  iitnither,  Uiere  is  atill  iiiiother,  whiofeij 
lisore  important  and  t'luidaineutul,  and  tbat  ia  their  phloaophi-  1 
it  or  hfficil  ri'latiott. 
I  We  ose  ODo  of  th^e  kinds  of  knowing  to  supplement  the  J 
%  and  often  not  only  to  eupplemcut,  bat  even  to  corrtict  its  I 
rations  and  reaiilu.  Than  we  reason  to  conclusions  which  wej 
moot  observe  by  ths  avosea  or  experience  in  consciousness,  Wo  1 
r  results  which  wo  cannot  try  by  experiment,  nud  me  predict  I 
lem  before  it  is  time  for  ihem  to  occur.  We  correct  niah  con-  f 
ngioiiB,  by  luokin;;  at  principles  and  laws.  Wc  deny  aasertiona,  1 
kiwcver  confident,  by  employing  arguments.  We  question  bQ-A 
died  facts  because  they  do  uut  sfjuare  with  an  ealabltsliedi 
■"wry. 
I^OomMponding  to  the  relation  between  these  proeeasen  of  know-' 

;,  there  is  the  relation  of  lugieal  d/rftendcnce  or  of  ralioiiul  coiir  j 
bfitian  between  their  producU.  One  conception  i§  aubordiuale  1 
■  another,  as  a  species  to  s  genus  ;  or  one  is  a  property  or  at- 1 
Bibute  of  another,  as  a  quality  of  a  substance  ;  or  one 
tained  in  anotlier,  as  an  clement  in  its  definition  ;  or  is  given  ns  I 
a  reason  for  another,  as  a  proof  for  an  assertion,  a  premise  for  a  J 
inclusion,  a  datum  for  an  induction,  or  a  means  to  an  end.  I 
my  conceptions  and  truths  are  also  capable  of  being  united  in  I 
Mittial  relations  of  elassi fixation  and  explanation,  as  coiu^tituentB-l 
L  system.  All  these  are  examples  of  logical  relations  iaJ 
1  products. 

\  Tbe  logical  relations  of  the  products  grow  out  of  the  pbiloso--^ 
»l  dependence  of  the  processes  from  which  tbe  products  aro  \ 
dived.  But  inasmuch  as  the  products  are  expressed 
^ftgc,  and  are  made  objective  to  tbe  mind,  their  logical  and  I 
sc^ve  relations  are  more  striking  and  prominent  than  the  | 
mrdiDatJon  of  the  acta  of  knowledge  to  one  another  when  | 
jrchologioally  considered.  The  rational  faculty  asserts  for  ■I 
elf  intellectual  authority  over  the  lower  powers,  by  asserting  j 
r  its  products,  the  place  of  criteria,  rules,  reasons,  and  princi-  j 
K  in  refiperrt  to  tbe  products  of  the  lower.  Hence  the  objec 
e  or  logical  relations  are  more  conspicuous  than  the  psych*-  1 
1  and  subjective. 
liWe  therefore  set  up  a  broad  distinction  Iwtween  two  kinds  of  j 
tUiiig  Uw  oue  oKBwieal  aad  the  oLher  pkiJamphica 


■ 
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the  one,  knowledge  by  observation,  and  the  other,  knowledge  by 
principles  or  reasons.  AVe  should  remember,  when  we  make 
this  dLsti notion,  that  the  san>o  mind  uses  two  ways  or  processes 
of  knowing,  and  that  these  supplement  one  another.  There 
must,  then,  be  a  relation  of  dependence  between  the  two.  The 
one  must  be  subject  to  the  other,  in  the  mind's  own  judgment, 
and  according  to  the  ordinances  of  the  mind's  own  constitution. 
The  mind  that  observes  and  acquires,  knows  that,  by  thinking,  it 
can  correct  and  aid  its  own  observing,  and  that  the  one  method 
of  knowing  has  a  certain  authority  over  the  other. 

Thus,  when  we  analyze  a  substance,  we  determine  the  qualities 
that  are  common  to  its  class,  and  so  are  enabled  to  define  a 
general  conception,  by  resolving  it  into  its  constituent  or  neces- 
sary elements.  We  acjcount  for  or  explain  a  phenomenon  which  * 
we  observe,  or  a  fact  of  which  we  hear,  by  referring  to  the  causes  - 
or  forces  by  which  it  was  produced ;  and  these  very  causes  or 
forces  w^e  interpret  still  further  by  the  laws  according  to  which 
they  act;  or  we  round  off  and  complete  the  explanation  by 
stating  the  adaptations  to  an  end  or  assumed  design. 

The  psychohgiciil  and  logical  relations  of  knowledge  do  not 
always  coincide.  .  The  order  of  intellectual  growth  and  of  psy- 
chological development  does  not  agree  with  the  order  of  logical 
dependence  and  of  philosophical  arrangement.  That  which  is 
bust  in  actual  attainment,  is  first  in  logical  importance.  The 
truths  and  relations  which  the  mind  is  the  latest  and  the  slowest 
to  develop  and  assent  to,  may  be  those  which  are  fundamental 
to  its  rational  knowlcilge.  It  may  even  be  taken  as  a  maxim, 
that  what  is  psychologically  las^  is  first  in  logic  and  in  reason. 

Another  and  still  higlier  activity  of  the  intellect  is 
or  Kpofubitive,  the  Critical  or  speculative.  It  reaches  this  when 
kuoSge.  ^^  having  attained  the  command  of  its  higher  faculties, 
and  developc^d  the  familiar  principles  and  rules 
which  they  involve,  it  applies  them  in  judging  the  mind  itselfj 
and  preeminently  its  higher  powers,  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
their  trustworthiness  and  examining  their  authority.  After 
iiestioning  every  other  agent  in  the  universe,  and  judging  of  its 
'rtorkings,  it  turns  its  scrutiny  in  upon  itself,  to  test  the  proce^^es 
by  which  it  knows,  and  even  the  very  rules  and  principles  which 
it  imposes  upon  every  thing  besides ;  itself  included. 
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«  lbs  growth  af  llio  miad  ibrougb  tliu  ilagu 
doralopmiBt.  Tbi«  deTDlopmDDt  bcgina  irilh  lbs 
slUnlioD.  Bafoni  Ihii,  ill  luUvilieg  lu^i,  M  it  we 
obIj.  From  tbi*  eundilioa  the  nlnd  kwulieB  wIwq 
itf  uttcDtioa.  The  [arut'i  power  to  know  b«gin9  t 
to  aliend.  Aa  taoa  ui  Iha  iurant  begioi  to  untie*,  it>  vwunt  eounlcauioe  for  the 
Enl  lime  uiumci  Iho  oxpreuian  of  iDtdiligcoae,  uid  it  lighted  with  the  dawn 

plipj  abje^tj  dlurimiDated.  The  Jiral  oi^ecCa  diatiDguiihird  t.rv  oI^qrL«  of  aunao, 
Tbo  nniihle  oblMta  that  an  Grat  mulercd  Bra  thou  wblcb  reiitte  to  ila  wnnti, 
■Dd  genenil.v.  ao  far  onlj  u  thojr  an  nlnitod  to  thoao  wuitd ;  first  to  Ita  sjipetitca, 
tbnn  to  it«  tSaHioai  and  doBirea.     With  the  diaoemmeDt  aC  lha>a  objnta,  in  tbcir 

povan  bj  iatelligcDH. 

But  though  the  attautlaa  is  at  flrat  cUefl;  ODOtipled  witb  (enaibie  objmta,  and 
Ibw  prumiDCDtl;  in  Ibeir  relationa  to  the  teniibilitlGa  and  the  praatioal  wania,  it 
it  not  wbnllf  neglaelibl  of  the  pijchicul  operatiuoi  and  the  pa;chiul  »tl[.  At,  b 
«tr7  vailj  parioil  lbs  bod;  ia  diatiaguisbed  from  tba  ouluriai  world  irf  wbinb  IC 
farm  a  puL  The  loul  alto  bcgini  to  bs  apprehended  aa  direrao  frutn  l)ie  body, 
ai  »(WD  ai  the  panlj  psychical  emotiooa,  M  tba  lore  of  power  and  aympathj, 
Br  tbo  irawibla  pusiona,  am  riridly  eipcrienocd. 

Aa  fut  aa  the  atleniioa  maaters  distineC  objecU,  It  magt  aoparate  IbDm  into 
«a,  which  are  hetiDatorth  at  (ha  aeriiou  of  Ihe  I'nai/iiia. 

p'SHit  lilt  mtmaty.     Tbeao  reappear  in  tbo  oooiuioDiil  dream-tifo  Ibal  liegioa  to 
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nd  vwiod  plB/w 

nl  tanoyi  whilv  11  imdii 

i  i&ftllagoiabable  annabine. 

gluwiy,  Um  rodimcnli  of  fAiaWwg,  or  Hi 

tad  iirsetlKd.    The  attention  not  only  diae 

puHv  »  diMcmi  likenawi  and  dilfereneu 

<blBLi,>part  rrom  tba  individual  objccti  to 

lashlob  tbeybelnag.    To  tbeae  activllics 
Inidi  lu  (.id.    Inagmnob  es  t' 


•,  begin  to  be  learned 


li  they  pertnln.     It  groapt  and 

pa  Ihna  fDrnied,  the  individuals  and  ipvciea 

Hies  language  f^irnisbeg  ita  atiiuulaa  and 

be  hnt  a  limited  langunge  without  gunerali- 

I  Ibinb,  by  the  mullitude  at  wunU  wblub 

eatek  (IJ  par  and  force  Ibemwlvea  opon  il«  allinlionr  each  repreacntlng  the  pre- 

lian*  Ihiaking  of  other  mco,  and  o»en  of  other  generations. 

With  eluaifyingi  are  lulimately  allied  tbo  bigber  aou  of  trooing  cSeeta  to 

m  mi  IDuslratiog  onnaoi  by  eBeots.     Then,  iuduntiuaa  are  mailo  hy  interpre- 

iUkt  qtialiliol  and  eaonl,  aa    cihlbiled  in  cipBrieaca  and  elicited  by 

•nltk.      Tbo  mind  beeonca  pnateaaed  of  prineiplea  and  rule*,  wbicb  it 

I  )u  dBilnetious   biith    ID   pn.vs    and  oiplain.      The  powera   and    TorM 

at  w)d  epirit  begin  to  be  dinernnl,  ixf  Ihe  rcault  of  induoliuu  nnd  deiim 

The  nlulluus  of  Ihuea  puwLTi  lu  their  uundiliuut,  aud  to  on 
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nutioD,  time,  uid  (pace,  begin  to 


wbioh  thonght  datompai 
mt  pruoDted  la  obtarF&tio 
t  golden 


■,t.p«- 


gh    Ihat    othcrniu 
■ueM  out   of  hlini: 


■  tba  Snt  > 


all  il> 


pale  uvi    lifsloii 

furoea  aDd  fixed  oocbuiical  laws. 
d(  tha  Eternal  Creator  and  Detigaer 
lait  malt  of  MiontUlc  ihoaght. 

l^t  of  all,  Ibanght  loma  back  npun  itnelT,  and  crftrVaffy  ana];iF 
knuolcdge,  and  iti  Teiy  power  to  know.  It  inquirsa  into  nnd  aDmliDiiea  il« 
acquieitiona  and  ita  unnniptiona,  and  ohallcngoa  iu  own  confidoneo  in  its  mott 
fnniiliiu' prucHFli^a  aad  bclii-fg.  It  lecka  tn  jaslif;  to  itiulf  iltaoquinid  knowledge, 
ila  seivniK,  and  iti  faith,  by  retracing,  under  Iba  gaidnofc  of  logtoal  relation^ 
eiery  jtcp  it  b  as  tiki:  n,  and  nverj  el  age  tb  rough  whiebithaa  paiaad  in  ita  dn- 
Tqlupinent  and  growth.  It  laja  bara  tlio  ncocaaarj  aianmpliona,  the  primaij  and 
sniveraal  TElalioni,  which  are  acknowledged  and  acted  upon  in  all  obeerriUian, 
in  tt!l  scienoo,  and  iu  all  faith.  It  rcturoB  again  from  the  courto  of  ita  speculalivo 
oriliciim,  to  confide  a  tecond  time  in  thia  knowled^  and  tbe  faith  wbieh  it  could 
not  hut  acquire  and  applj  in  its  prugrcBaive  ayntheaia,  and  which  it  dow  haa 
learned  to  rindieate  by  ila  rutrogrcaaiTa  analyiis. 

TbeM  erltioal  and  ffpaoulaiiTe  ptocciaea  of  thonght  are  rcacrccd  for  hut  k  faw 
of  the  race  to  proeconte.  Tbej  ara,  however,  the  normal  and  the  necstiMiT;  ooo- 
aammatiou  of  Iho  cotnpteted  growth  of  rho  fiilly  dcrcloped  man. 

Tha  ooaai deration  of  the  dercliipnlent  and  growth  of  tho  inlclioat  furaiaha 
the  prlneiplea  by  vbicb  to  regulate  the  tvliart  a/  lA>  miilltet,  and  to  arr»ng* 
lheerrfero/,-(. 


thopowe 


aod  meinor;, 

bahita  of  thought.  In  earty  life,  olijmliTC  and  malurial  ilndioi  should  bare 
almott  the  exclusivs  proccdrnce.  Tile  «apMil;  of  exact  and  diasriminaliug  pcs- 
icplion,  and  of  clear  and  relccitiro  mrmory,  should  bs  dcT(i1op«d  u  largely  at 
poiaible.  The  iuiDgl nation,  in  all  ilt  forms,  should  be  directed  and  cletad-d— wo 
do  Dol  say  alimnlated.  hcBBusc,  in  the  cnse  of  moat  childctn.  III  activity  ia 
noTer-llriog,  whether  (hoy  he  at  slndy,  work  or  play. 

Wo  do  not  >ny,  cullivaio  pcrceplion,  memory,  and  fancy,  to  the  eielnalon  or 
leprcMion  of  tbaught,  for  this  is  impoaaible.  Thoao  powers,  if  ojereieed  hj 
human  beings,  muit  bo  inlerpenelisted  by  thought.  If  wiaely  CBllivated  by 
■(ndiea  properly  ammged,  they  will  nwjMsarily  involro  diaeriminatlon,  compari- 
aon,  and  eiplauali'.n.  To  leneb  pure  observation,  or  the  mailcry  of  oljeota  or 
words,  without  elasaiiloation  aud  interpretation,  is  to  commit  tho  er-or  of  siiRple 
itnpidily.  But,  on  the  olhcr  hand,  to  itioinialc  the  Ihoucht-procoBres  to  onnata- 
nU  and  prpmaturcly  pttlnful  efforta.  Is  to  do  violcnee  to  tho  Iowa  whieli  nature 
faaa  writUn  in  the  eotntilulion  of  tho  inlolleet.  Even  thought  and  redrction 
teacli  a*  that,  b«fura  tho  prooMlcl  of  thought  can  be  applied,  matcrlali  mual  be 
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gUlimd  in  largs  •bandaocD ;  and  To  |>ru 
tion  >Dd  mctuur/  enty  &□  J  «puuluuouUK 


The  (lud;  uf  IiiogDii);a  fhouU  bn  proicaulf  d  fn  ohildboad,  ■■  tt  ig,  in  ttet,  in 
"»  wquiBition  of  the  mulhor- Tongue.     Id  the  nciguiaitiuD  of  otbcr  IitDgDmgo  tha 


hods  \ij  irhich  tho  vi 


■cular 


I  Icarnod  ahuuld  be  fuUowsd  lo  t-it  i 


o  far  as  it  is  n^iuirsd,  ibnutd  be  (impic,  plaiu,  nnd  proetieBl. 
ttthenric*  (liauld  bs  kept  in  the  lnukgronnd,  ita  termmolugy  and  priadplea 

tlimulato  und  guide  lo  Ibu  Brst  begin- 
iagt  uf  rsfleclii*  Kro-'oniiir.  The  uieuior;  for  wordg  eliaiild  bo  einviscd  and 
l^niiUtwl.  Cboios  Uloguid  pdi-mg — niirnktivoand  lyrii-, — tboald  bo  Icurued  for 
IBiUliun.  NXanl  bislar;  in  ali  ilil  bninubc-a,  m  eoDtrnatcd  with  tbs  acicaucB  of 
eDliBo  phyilea,  should  be  punned  «i(h  the  obJKlB  befura  tbo  cyo — 
nil,  iheUa,  birds,  uid  beaata.  Tbcie  tludlci  should  all  bo  niMlerol 
h  tha  (pring-tima  of  life,  whEo  the  tustve  sre  nimple,  the  hcerl  ia  freib,  uid  tho 
n  I*  lluqi  and  clear.    Tbo  fncla  of  bislor;  and  gcugraphy  ehould  bo  fixed  bj 

angnago,  of  nature,  of  tbo  lonl,  or  of 

ly  taught.     For  the  oonicquonoe  ia, 
the  ono  hand,  or,  on  tbo  other,  inper- 
tl  ibioking,  pTcauraplnoni  cuncnil.  and,  wortl  of  all,  lated  curioaily. 
I  Tha  lav  of  intelleclnal  progreia  incolvoa  efiort  nod  disuiplino  Kreroly  imputed 
DnBtanlly  maintained,  but  the  effort  and  diaoipilno  ihonld  folloir  tho  Enl- 


n 


I  50.  T)ie  consideratioQ  of  the  nature  and  the  d^ 
^opmont  of  knowledge  teaches  oo  M'hat  principles  eimiiy\n^  iha 
!  nuiT  divide  and   claasify  the  powera  c'  ''■"  ■"-   '*"""  ' 


'  Ihei 


■E 


i  In  aeRgniiig  diflercnt  fiiciilticB  to  the  intellect,  we  do  not  divide  \ 

liiiti)  separable  purU  or  organs.     When  we  say  that  the  intel-  ' 

;  hae  S&tmhKe,  we  mean  only  that  the  soul,  as  llie  intellect,  I 

X  under  ccrtaiu  conditions  in  clearly  distinguish  able  operations  I 

llicb  terminate  in  definite  and  determinable  results  or  products,  I 

Sie  consideration  of  the  soul's  development  gives  the  couditiona  J 

I  tiieee  faculties.   Tlic  consideration  of  the  logical  relations  of  the  I 

xlticts  assigns  to  tlieae  faculties  their  relative  authority  and  I 

KportAnee. 

iln  traeing  the  development  of  the  intellectnal  powers  in  thei 

e  do  not  exclude  the  co-action  of  tho  other  so-callod  i 
nllica  of  the  soul,  as  of  feeling  and  will.     Tlieir  presence  and  I 
y  have  already  been  recognised  with  sufficient  prominence.  1 
r  do  we  deny  or  overlook  the  trutli,  that  the  several  powers  | 
t  tha  inteUect  act  together  in  the  earlier  stages  of  ita  growth,  I 
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and  in  all  tlie  periods  of  its  history  aid  and  direct  one  snotherw 
The  action  of  a  single  power  of  the  intellept  dow  not  exclude  th» 
co-af!tion  of  the  other  powers.  Ou  the  o'her  hand,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, that  M  the  energy  of  the  whole  soul  is  so  iar  limited 
that  one  paychical  state  is  preeminently  a  state  of  feeling,  another 
intellectual,  and  another  voluntary,  so,  of  the  intellectual  activi- 
ties, one  is  likely  to  lie  predominantly  an  act  of  sense  rather  than 
of  memory,  and  another  an  act  of  the  imagination  rather  tlion  of 
intelligence. 

Wlien  it  is  said  that  one  power,  as  defined,  is,  in  the  order  of 
time  and  growth,  developed  sooner  than  another,  it  is  not  in- 
tended that  each  lower  power  is  completely  matured  before  the 
other  and  higher  is  UKcd  at  all,  or  that  distinctly  traced  boundary 
lines  mark  off  the  several  stagea  of  the  mind's  development.  This 
vould  involve  the  absurdity  of  W-aching  that  the  child  perceives 
with  the  Beneea  for  a  King  time  before  it  begins  to  remember,  and 
that  it  remembers  and  imagines  for  another  long  period,  before  it 
generalizes  and  explains.  \\'liat  is  asserted  is,  that  sense  must 
begin  before  memory  and  thought  are  possible,  and  timt,  aa  a 
power,  it  U  perfected  before  thought  haa  reached  its  eonsumma- 
tion.  Conversely,  it  will  be  foimd  to  be  true  ia  fact,  that  many 
acta  which  we  cull  acta  of  sense-perception  are  largely  intennin- 
gled  with  acta  of  representation  and  thought ;  also  that  acts  of 
memory  recall  past  objects  under  the  laws  of  association  which 
thought  makes  possible ;  while  imagination,  in  which  though! 
not  largely  conspicuous,  is  scarcely  worthy  the  n 

Theae  cautions  being  premise<l,  we  observe  that  tbo  poi 
the  intellect  are  clearly  distinguishable  by  the  order  of  their 
opnteni  and  application,  at  vianife«ted  in  the  character  and  reto- 
tiotu  of  Uieir  produet». 

Tlie  leaduig  faculties  of  the  intellect  are  three;    TttB  peb- 

1,  OR  OaSERVINO  FACULTY  ;   THE  KETllESENTATrVE,  OB 
r\'E    faculty;   the    THINKINQ,  OR    THE     OENERALIMNO 

PACL'LTY ;   or,  more  briefly,  the  faculty  of  experience,  the 

FACULTY  OF  BEFKESESTATIOS,  and   tlie    FACULTY    OF    INTELU- 

ciESCE.  Each  of  thesB  haa  its  place  in  the  order  of  intellectual 
(.rosth  and  development  Each  ha«  lis  appropriate  products  or 
objocta.  Each  acts  under  certain  conditions  or  laws.  Each  of 
llieso  leading  fitcultica  is  subdivided  Into  subordinate    powers. 


n  winch 
jughy^^ 
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which  are  distinguishable  from  one  another  in  like  manner  iivith 
their  primaries. 

§  51.  L  The  presentative  fa4yulty,  or  the  faculty  of 
acquisition  and  experience,  is  subdivided  into  sense- 
perception  and  consciousness ;  or,  as  they  are  some-  tive  faculty!*^ 
times  called,  the  outer  and  the  inner  sense. 

In  the  order  of  the  mind's  development  these  are  exercised 
first  and  earliest  of  aU.  The  intellect  begins  its  activity  with 
observing  objects  of  sense.  Closely  connected  with  this  is  the 
consciousness  of  the  soul's  inner  experiences,  prominent  among 
which  are  its  sensations  of  pleasure  and  pain.  Not  only  docs  this 
order  actually  occur,  but  it  is  impossible  fur  us  to  conceive  of 
any  other  as  possible.  The  mind  must  observe  before  it  re- 
members; wiless  it  had  previously  observed  and  acquired,  it 
would  have  nothing  to  remember  or  imagine. 

The  objects  or  products  with  which  this  power  b  concerned,  or 
which  it  evolves,  are  individual  objects.  In  this  respect  they  are 
disUnguished  from  the  objects  of  thought,  which  are  always 
generoL  But  this  feature  they  share  with  those  of  memory  and 
imagination,  which  are  also  individual.  From  these  last  they 
are  still  further  distinguished  by  being  presented  for  the  first 
time;  hence  the  epithet  presentative  is  applied  to  the  faculty  by 
which  they  are  known.'  This  feature  is  made  still  more  precise 
by  their  individual  relations  in  space  and  in  time.  The  objects 
of  sense  are  known  in  space,  as  being  here^  and  the  objects  of  con- 
sciousness are  known  as  now  in  time.  These  two  relations  they 
share  with  the  objects  of  no  other  power.  They  are  also 
mutually  related  to  one  another,  the  one  being  an  individualized 
funtrego,  the  other  being  a  determinate  state  of  the  ego. 

The  eonditiona  of  the  acts  of  sense-knowledge  are  the  existence 
of  the  living  body  in  connection  with  a  sentient  spirit,  and  the 
excitement  of  the  same  by  material  agents.  Some  of  those 
are  bodily,  some  are  psychical.  Some  of  these  are  kno^vn  to 
physiology,  others  are  wholly  unknown,  but  so  far  as  they  are 
knowable,  they  are  appropriately  considered  in  explaining  the 
power  of  sense-knowledge. 

The  condition  which  furnishes  or  constitutes  the  object  for  the 
ad  of  consciousness y  Ls  that  the  soul  should  in  fact  act  or  suffer 
in  a  present  and  individual  state.     Consciousness  takes  heed  of 
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the  fact,  t.  e.,  of  the  operation,  and  cognizes  that  it  is.  Whence 
or  how  it  is  that  the  soul  furnishes  this  material,  or  how  the  soul 
is  able  to  act  in  these  varied  forms,  it  can  do  little  to  explain. 
These  operations  lie  out  of  the  range  of  consciousness ;  they  are 
presupposed  by  it. 

But  these  objective  conditions  are  not  alone.  There  are  also 
subjective  conditions  of  the  presentative  power  in  both  conscious- 
ness and  perception.  Let  the  external  world  and  the  quick  sen- 
sibility both  conjoin  to  furnish  ample  material  through  eye  and 
ear ;  let  the  active  and  eager  soul  exercise  the  most  varied  forms 
of  act  or  affection ;  if  the  perceiving  or  conscious  spirit  does  not 
attend,  it  will  fail  to  notice,  and  of  course  will  fail  to  know. 

§    52.    II.   Next  to  the    presentative  comes  the 
sontative    !»-  fucuity  of  reprcsaitatton.     That  this  is  developed 
second  in  order  of  growth  and  of  time  to  the  soul's 
power  to  acquire  and  observe,  is  obvious. 

The  objects  or  products  of  tfiis  power  are  mdividual  objects, 
like  the  objects  of  sense  and  of  confeciousness.  They  differ  from 
them  in  this,  that  they  are  representative  of  them.  They  are 
therefore  not  real,  but  mental  objects.  They  are  wrought  or 
created  by  the  mind  itself,  but  always  with  respect  to  some  real 
object  actually  experienced.  This  is  their  common  characteristic, 
that  they  represent  observed  and  experienced  objects.  They  are 
representative ;  i.  e.,  they  present  a  second  time,  and  so  take  the 
place  of  objects  previously  known. 

In  representing  these  objects,  the  mind  a(.'ts  in  two  ways — ^as 
the  vienwry ;  and  as  the  iviagination  or  phantasy :  and  hence  the 
representative  power  b  divided  into  these  two.  In  memory  it 
knows  that  the  mental  object  represents  an  object  previously 
known.  In  imagmation  it  changes  the  representative  object 
into  another,  such  as  it  has  never  actually  experienced.  Ac- 
cording as  it  changes  the  object  in  more  or  fewer  particulars, 
and  with  special  applications,  does  the  imagination  receive  dif- 
ferent names. 

The  condiiions  of  the  representing  power  are,  that  the  soul 
should  retain  and  reproduce  past  objects  for  the  memory  to  re- 
coo-nize  and  the  imagination  to  modify.  If  the  soul  reftises  to 
furnish  these  appropriate  objects,  neither  the  memory  nor  the 
imagination  can  know  their  objects.    For  this  reason,  the  power 
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I  the  soul  to  retain  and  recall  is  e^ciitial  to  the  power  to  know 
e  mcntiU  objects  when  tepreseuted.    Coucemiiig  the  actings 
■the  capacity  ut'  the  soul  to  retain  aud  reproducu  we  kuuw  little 
sctly,  but  mdiret-tly  we  know  very  much :   that  is,  we  know 
)  can  ali'ect  lU  actings  by  our  own  conscious  energies  ia 
iqutriug.    The  relatious  aud  lawa  by  which  acquired  objects 
can  be  reproduced  are  more  obvious  and  better  established  than 
almost  any  other  paychological  truths.     These  are  all  compre- 
hended under  the  &miliar  title  of  the  association  of  ideas,  and 
y  very  properly  enter  largely  mto  the  consideration  of  the  ra- 
■ntative  power. 
ES  53.  III.  The  power  of  tliouffht  is  developed  last 
7  oil  in  the  order  of  the  soul'a  evolution  or  growth,  wi't^i^.""'" 
i  is  also  called  the  intelligence,  and  the  rational 
Uty. 

I  This  power  requires  for  its  possible  exercise  some  range  of  ob- 

rration,  some  ac<{uisitions  of  memory,  and  some  creative  activ- 

y  of  imagination.     For  ils  effective  energy  and  its  actual  appli- 

^tion  it  must  be  preceded  by  many  separate  exercises  of  all  these 

functions.     To  the  thorough  aud  persistent  use  aud  the  complete 

development  of  this  power,  the  soul  is  most  of  all  ditfiucliued;  and 

refore  it  is  perfected  and  developed  later  in  the  order  of  lime. 

I  But  though  tliis  power  is  last  and  reluctantly  developed,  it  sur- 

i  all  the  others   in   dignity  and  importance.     It  explains 

s  and  evenU  by  powers  and  laws.    It  enforces  conclusions  by 

It  accounts  for  inferences  by  data,     It  lilU  nbserva- 

B  Up  t()  the  dignity  of  science,  and  estal)lishe3  it  on  the  firm 

mdatJon  of  principles.     It  enables  us  to  interpret  the  past 

1  to  predict  the  future. 

E^Tbe  prodiui»  or  objects  of  this  power  are  always  generalised 

They   are   universale,   as   contrasted   with   individuals. 

I  difierence  distinguishes  this  power  of  the  intellect  widely 

the  two  otliers.    These  products  are  known  by  various 

mes,  aa  the  coticept,  the  clots,  the  judgment,  the  argument,  the 

miuiii'>n,  the  interpretation,  and  the  m/deni. 

■  In  accordance  with  these  distinguishable  prixlucts,  the  intellect  ' 

Bjnid  to  perform  all  the  acts  which  require  the  several  powers 

p&GtUtlee  of  generalizing,  classifj'ing,  judging,  reasoning,  mfer- 

Ig,  explaining,  and  methodizing  the  individual  objeetB  given  by 
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experience.    Hence  tlic  intellect  is  sometimes  said  to  be  endowed 
with  as  many  subordinute  faculties. 

The  most  obvious  aid  or  instrument  provided  by  Nature  for 
furthering  these  processes  and  retaining  their  products,  is  lanr 
guage.  For  this  reason  the  existence  of  language  is  r^arded  as 
a  necessary  result  of  the  power  of  thought,  and  the  use  of 
language  is  regarded  as  the  indication  of  its  presence  and 
exercise. 

The  eonditiona  of  thought,  as  distinguished  from  the  materials 
or  occasions  of  thought  which  experience  furnishes,  are  certain 
relations  discerned  and  generalized  by  the  power  of  thought 
itself.  The  reality  of  these  relations  is  an  assumed  condition  of 
these  peculiar  operations ;  and  when  the  mind  comes  to  appre* 
hend  them,  it  must  proceed  ui)on  the  belief  that  they  are  uni- 
versally present  and  incontestably  valid.  In  this  sense  the  mind 
itself  prepares  for  itself  these  objects  of  its  own  apprehension. 
For  the  service  of  thought,  all  individual  objects  must  be  be- 
lieved  to  be  connected  or  bound  together  under  vniveraal  and  ne- 
cemiry  relations  or  categories.  Such  are  the  relations  of  gtilh 
tttatice  and  attrUnite,  cause  and  effect,  means  -and  end.  Thus  the 
relutioki  of  substance  and  attribute  is  assumed  as  real  in  order  to 
the  possibility  and  truth  of  the  acts  of  generalizing  and  of  judg- 
ment. The  relation  of  cause  and  effect  must  be  presupposed  to 
give  meaning  and  force  to  acts  of  reasoning  and  explanation. 
The  relations  of  design  are  the  prefatory  conditions  of  acts  of  in- 
duction. But  universal  or  generalized  objects  presuppose  the  ex- 
istence of  individual  concepts  and  their  relations.  To  individual 
beings  and  events,  space  and  time  relations  are  presupposed. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  the  products  of  thought,  the  intuitions  of 
space  and  time  are  presupposed.  These  relations  are  said  to  be  a 
priori^  for  the  reason  that  they  are  presupposed  in  these  processes. 
They  are  called  intuitions^  categories,  primitive  cognitions,  etc.,  eta 
They  are  said  to  be  universal,  because  applicable  to  every  indi- 
vidual object  in  the  way  explained.  They  are  necessary  nofionSf 
because  they  are  nocesparily  applied  by  the  mind  in  all  its 
thought-activities,  and  to  all  thought-objects. 

They  are,  however,  no  more  necesary  ta  thought  than  they 
are  to  presentation  and  representation.  We  imply  and  suppose 
them  as  truly,  though  not  as  consj>icuously,  in  perception  and 
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coDscioiisness,  in  memory  and  imagination,  as  we  do  in  classifica- 
tion and  reasoning. 

But  it  b  by  means  of  thought  that  we  discern  and  define 
these  categories.  It  is  only  as  we  use  thought-processes  critically 
— t.  e.,  as  we  generalize  and  analyze  our  own  mental  processes — 
that  we  discover  these  relations  as  everywhere  and  necessarily 
present  Though  they  are  actually  present  as  the  conditions 
and  elements  of  all  our  knowing,  it  is  only  by  thought  that  we 
discover  and  demonstrate  their  presence  and  their  application,  as 
the  conditions  of  all  knowledge. 

In  view  of  the  two  methods  in  which  the  thought 
power  is  employed,  the  power  itself  has  been  sub-  foj^  Sr'Sioughu 
divided  by  many  writers  into  two:  the  elaboror 
Hve  faculty,  as  performing  the  processes,  and  the  regulative^  as 
fumishiog  the  rules — or  more  properly  as  prescribing  the  sphere 
and  possibility — of  thought.  These  are  named  also  the  dianoetic 
and  the  noetie  fistculty.  By  some  writers  they  are  distinguished 
as  the  understanding  and  reason,  in  a  usage  suggested  by  Kant, 
but  deviating  materially  from  his  own.  Milton  and  others  call 
them  the  discursive  and  intuitive  reason. 

We  prefer  to  say  that  the  analysis  of  the  thinking  power 
involves  two  heads  of  inquiry : 

(1.)  What  are  the  several  processes  of  thought  of  which  the 
intellect  is  capable  in  the  order  of  their  development,  the  man- 
ner of  their  action,  their  conditions,  and  their  pro<luct8  ?  So  far 
as  psychology  prosecutes  these  inquiries,  it  considers  them  sub- 
jectively as  processes  of  the  soul.  When  we  go  further,  and 
proceed  to  define  their  products  ss  expnssed  in  language,  to 
derive  rules  to  direct  the  knowing  processes  or  to  test  what  is 
known,  psychology  passes  over  into  the  service  of  logic, 

(2.)  What  are  the  ultimate  relations  or  categories  which 
thought  brings  to  light,  and,  which,  all  knowledge  presupposes? 
What  is  their  authority  and  trustworthiness?  What  is  their  re- 
lation to  special  acts  of  knowledge?  What  application  can  be 
made  of  them  to  the  discovery  of  truth  and  the  detection 
of  error?  Last  of  all,  how  can  they  be  applied  to  vindicate 
man's  confidence  in  his  own  knowUjdge,  and  in  his  very  power 
to  know  T 

All  these  questions  when  prosecuted  with  reference  to  the  sub- 
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joctive  power  of  tbe  soul  to  evolve  and  appl]^  these  intuitionB, 
belong  legitimately  ^nd  necessarily  to  psychology. 

So  far  as  the  intuitions  themselves,  objectively  considered,  are 
made  the  subjects  of  analysis  and  discussion;  so  far  as  their 
relations  to  one  another,  and  the  structure  of  human  knowledge, 
are  examined :  so  &r,  in  short,  as  they  are  made  the  subject 
of  critical  or  speculative  discussion,  they  lead  us  within  the  field 
of  metaphysics,  ontology,  or  speculative  philosophy,  for  which,  as 
has  been  already  explained,  psychology  is  the  direct  and  neces- 
sary preparation. 

We  divide  therefore,  our  treatise  into  Four  parts,  with  the 
following  titles :  I.  Presentation  ;  11.  Representation  ;  IIL 
Thought;  IV.  Intuition;  the  last  two  being  devoted  to 
Thought  proper  and  Thought  crUicaUy  applied  to  the  analysis 
of  knowledge  and  the  discovery  of  the  categories  or  ultimate  rela- 
tions which  are  the  conditions  of  its  processes  and  products. 
For  the  explanation  and  justification  of  this  division  we  must 
refer  to  the  foregoing  remarks,  and  the  subsequent  treatment 
of  the  topics  themselves. 
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PART  FIRST. 

PBESENTATION  AND  PBE8ENTATIVE   KNOWLEDGE. 

CHAPTER  L 

CONSCIOUSNESS — NATURAL  CONSCIOUSNESS. 

§  54.  We  be^  with  presentative  knowledge.   ^ 
Qf  objects  presented  to  the  mind  there  are  two  classes :  <*efin«<i-  vari- 

i»i.  -11.  n-.AM  ®"**y  applied. 

Objects  or  matter,  and  objects  of  spirit  Corresponding 
to  these  two  classes  of  objects,  two  powers  or  faculties  are  distin- 
guished, viz.,  consciousness  and  sense-perception.  We  shall 
first  treat  of  eanacummess.  It  is  briefly  defined  as  the  power  by 
tokich  the  aoul  knows  its  own  ads  and  states.  The  soul  is  aware 
of  the  fleeting  and  transitory  acts  which  it  performs ;  as  when  it 
perceives,  remembers,  feels,  and  decides.  It  also  knows  its  own 
dates  ;  as  when  it  b  conscious  of  a  continued  condition  of  intellec- 
tual activity,  a  gay  or  melancholy  mood  of  feeling,  or  a  fixed  and 
enduring  preference.  Whether  the  state  is  in  such  cases  in  fact 
prolonged,  or  only  repeated  by  successive  renewals,  we  need  not 
here  inquire ;  it  is  sufficient  that  states  of  the  soid  are  distin- 
guished from  acts  by  their  seeming  continuance. 

Again,  the  terms  conscious  and  consciousness  arc  often  applied 
to  any  act  whatever  of  direct  cognition,  whether  its  object  be  in- 
ternal or  external.  In  other  words,  they  are  used  as  equivalent 
to  knowing,  perceiving,  etc.,  or  to  knowledge  in  any  form. 
Thus  we  say,  *  I  was  not  conscious  that  you  were  in  the  room ;' 
or,  *  I  was  not  conscious  that  he  was  speaking ;'  as  well  as,  '  I  was 
not  conscious  of  being  angry.'  In  cases  like  these  the  terms 
derignate  an  act  of  simple  perception  and  knowledge.    The  rea- 
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son  why  they  come  to  do  eo  is,  that  every  act  of  knowledge,  what- 
ever be  its  nature  or  object,  is  attended  by  consciousneaa.  The 
phrase,  '  I  was  not  conscious  that  you  were  in  the  room,'  is  ex* 
plained  aa  meaning,  '  I  was  not  conscious  of  seeing  you  in  the 
room.' 

Consciousness  is  also  employed  as  a  eoUedive  term  for  aU '  the 
psychical  dates.  In  the  words  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  ^  it  is  a 
comprehensive  term  for  the  complement  of  our  cognitive  ener- 
gies." Every  such  state  or  energy  is  attended  by  consciousness ; 
it  is  an  act  or  state  of  which  we  are  conscious,  or,  as  we  some- 
times say,  it  is  a  conscious  act  or  state.  The  sum-total  of  all 
such  acts  is  therefore  expressively  described  as  the  consciousness 
of  an  individual.  It  is  equally  true  that  we  are  conscious  of  our 
states  of  feeling,  and  these  may  also  be  designated  by  the  same 
general  and  comprehensive  term,  though  with  some^diat  less  pro- 
priety. 

Consciousness  is  often  figuratively  described  as  the  *  witness '  of 
the  states  of  the  soul,  as  though  it  were  an  observer  separate  from 
the  soul  itself,  inspecting  and  beholding  its  processes.  It  is  called 
the  'Inner  light,'  'an  inner  illumination/  as  though  a  sudden  flash 
or  steady  radiance  could  be  thrown  within  the  spirit,  revealing 
objects  that  would  otherwise  be  indistinct,  or  causing  those  to 
appear  which  would  otherwise  not  be  seen  at  all.  Appellation9 
like  these  are  so  obviously  figurative,  that  it  is  surprising  that 
any  philosopher  should  use  them  for  scientific  purposes,  or  should 
reason  upon,  or  apply  them  w^ith  scientific  rigor. 

The  terms  conscious  and  consciousness  explain  their  own 
meaning,  and  confirm  the  truth  of  the  assumption  and  belief 
that  the  fiwjt  is  true  which  this  language  implies.  They  do- 
scribe  a  knowing  with,  or  within  the  knowing  agent,  and  they 
imply  that  the  states  of  the  human  soul  may  be  known  by  the 
soul  to  which  they  pertain. 

The  power  of  the  soul  thus  to  know  itself  is  oflen  called  the 
internal,  or  the  inner  sense.  This  term  is  suggested  by  analogy. 
As  the  soul,  by  the*  external  sense  or  senses,  apprehends  the  pro- 
perties and  qualities  of  matter,  so  it  is  said  to  know  its  own 
states  and  powors  by  another,  i,  e.,  an  inner  sense. 

Conscionsncss  has  also,  for  the  same  reason,  been  called  by 
many  philosophers,  as  Leibnitz,  ad-  or  apperception,  by  which 
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term  the  same  fact  is  recognized  that  the  wor^  consciousness  im- 
plies, viz.,  a  perception  of  the  mind's  own  a^vities,  in  addition 
to  the  perception  of  the  objects  of  those  activities. 

Tbo  term  BewutaUeyn,  and  its  cognates  in  the  Teutonic  languages,  recognizes 
the  distinct — ^rather  than  the  accompanying — knowledge  which  consciousness 
always  inirolves.  It  describes  a  be-,  rather  than  a  con-knowing ;  t.  e,,  the  clear 
and  completed  knowledge  which  the  mind  usually  attains  by  a  second  and  more 
attentive  look.  Hence  it  is  with  eminent  propriety  applied  to  that  knowledge 
which  the  soul  has  of  its  inner  states,  as  this,  to  be  of  any  service,  must  bo 
earnest  and  attentive.  The  word  in  German,  however,  is  not  so  closely  limited 
to  this  internal  knowledge,  as  is  eonscionsness,  in  English.  It  is  supplemented 
hj  aelf-oonseioosness — Selbtt-bewu—Ueyn*  Hence  sometimes,  when  we  should  use 
consciousness  only,  the  Germans  would  say  self-consciousness.  Their  more 
usual  technical  appellation  for  the  power  is  the  inner  or  internal  sense. 

Sefleetion  is  the  appellation  used  hj  Locke  for  this  power ;  or, 
more  exactly,  it  is  under  this  appellation  that  he  discusses  its 
nature  and  authority.  Hence,  among  many  English  writers  re- 
flection is  fireely  used  as  the  exact  equivalent  of  consciousness. 
It  is  the  great  and  distinctive  merit  of  Locke  to  have  called  at- 
tention to  this  as  a  separate  source  of  knowledge,  and  to  have 
claimed  for  the  knowledge  which  it  furnishes  equal  authority  and 
certainty  with  that  which  is  received  through  the  senses.  We 
quote  a  passage  memorable  in  the  history  of  psychology. 

^  The  other  fountain  from  which  experience  fumishcth  the  understanding  with 
ideas,  is  the  perception  of  the  operations  of  our  own  minds  within  us,  as  it  is 
employed  about  the  ideas  which  it  has  got ;  which  operations,  when  the  soul 
comes  to  reflect  on  and  consider,  do  furnish  the  understanding  with  another  set 
of  ideas,  which  could  not  be  had  from  things  without ;  and  such  are  perccptinn^ 
thinking,  doubtinfjf,  btlitvingf  reatoning,  knoicing,  villiugf  and  all  tbo  different 
actings  of  our  own  minds ;  which  we,  being  conscious  of,  and  observing  in  our- 
■elves,  do  from  these  receive  into  our  understandings  as  distinct  ideas  as  we  do 
from  bodies  affecting  our  senses.  This  source  of  ideas  every  man  has  wholly  in 
himself;  and  though  it  be  not  sense,  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  external  ob- 
jeets,  yet  it  is  very  like  it,  and  might  properly  enough  be  called  internal  sense. 
But  as  I  call  the  other,  sensation,  so  I  call  this  reflection,  the  ideas  it  affords 
being  such  only  as  the  mind  gets  by  reflecting  on  its  own  operations  within 
itself." — £»9ay,  Book  ii.  chap.  i.  J  4. 

§  55.  Consciousness  is  exercised  in  two  forms,  or 
species  of  activity,  viz.,  the  natural  or  spontaneous   comwiou^eJ**^ 
and  Vi^  artificial  or  reflective.     They  are  also  called 
by  some  writers  the  primary  and  the  secondary  consciousness.     The 
one  form  ia  employed  by  all  men :  the  other  is  attained  by  few. 
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The  first  is  a  gi^of  nature  and  the  product  of  spontaneous 
growth ;  the  seconcns  an  accomplishment  of  art  and  the  reward  of 
special  discipline.  The  natural  precedes  the  reflective  in  the  order 
of  time  and  of  actual  development  But  it  does  not  differ  from 
it  in  kind,  only  in  an  accidental  element,  which  brings  its  results 
within  our  reach  and  retains  them  for  our  service.  This  is  the 
general  conception  which  we  form  of  both,  as  preliminary  to  the 
special  consideration  of  each. 

The  capacity  to  attend  to  the  psychical  states  in  the  lowest 
appreciable  degree — i.  e,,  with  that  energy  which  leaves  any  per- 
manent product  or  result  for  the  memory  or  imagination — ^is 
matured  by  the  slow  education  of  infancy  and  childhood  (§  64) 
During  this  period,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
the  growth  and  development  of  consciousness  is  steady,  but  slow. 

Where  consciousness  is  energized  by  attention,  and  applied  to 
psychical  phenomena  for  scientific  purposes  in  the  interest  of 
psychological  science,  it  is  called  the  secondary,  the  artificial, 
the  philosophical  or  reflective  consciousness,  or  simply,  reflection. 
As  such,  it  is  dbtinguished  from  and  contrasted  with  the  primary 
the  natural,  the  common,  the  unreflecting  consciousness,  or 
"simply,  consciousness.  The  division  indicated  by  these  con- 
trasted terms  is  convenient  and  important  It  should  always  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  two  so-called  species  of  conscious- 
ness do  not  differ  from  one  another  in  kind,  but  in  degree,  and 
that  there  is  no  well-defined  and  sharp  line  of  distinction  that 
divides  off  the  one  from  the  other. 

§  56.  We  notice  first  the  natural,  or  primary  con' 

Natural  con-         ,  tlt  i  •  •       t 

ii(i..!:-Tjcs4  cu  8cioiLsn^8s,  IN atural  consciousucss  IS  the  power  which 
the  mind  naturally  and  necessarily  possesses  of  know- 
ing its  own  acts  and  states.  It  may  be  further  described  by 
considering  it  in  its  operation  and  its  objects,  or  as  consciousness 
the  cu:ty  and  consciousness  the  object. 

We  begin  with  conscmisneas  the  ad.  As  an  act,  it  b  a  neces- 
sary and  essential  constituent  of  many  active  conditions  of  the 
soul.  The  soul  cannot  know,  without  knowing  that  it  knows. 
It  cannot  feel,  without  knowing  that  it  feels ;  fior  can  it  desire, 
will,  and  act,  without  knowing  that  it  desires,  wills,  and  acts. 

Consciousness  is  an  act  of  knowledge,  and  is  therefore  an  act 
purely  and  simply  intellectual.    The  states  observed  may  be 
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peycbical,  In  any  farm,  i.  e.,  states  of  intellect,  E£nsi[)ility,  or  will 
— but  llio  act  by  which  ibt-y  are  kuowii  is  iuteUeftuul  only.    It   I 
Li  an  act  of  direol  irr  iiUailive  knawk'dge.     To  attain  it,  oeithcr 
memory  nor  reasoning  are  required,  nor  i^ny  indirect  process  or 
gu<^c<Hsioa  of  acts,  but  tlie  srjul   iminet (lately  knows  its  present 
cuaditioD  or  act.     It  coufrontd  it  iuce  to  face.     It  knows  it  as 
existing.     It  is  eminQntly  presentative  knowledge. 
ins(;iou^e38,  aa  an  act  of  knowledge,  is  matured  into,  or 
ilts  in  a  peculiar  proiluct.     When  it  is  complere,  it  furnishes   , 
the  mind's  recall  an  idea  of  the  object  kuown.     This  i 
Ay  inl«llectUBl  result.     What  the  mind  ia  conscious  of  may 
.a  state  of  knowledge,  feeling,  or  choice,  but  the  feeling  and 
which  we  reproduce  in  memory  is  not  a  feeling  or  choice, 
oor  idea  or  image  of  a  feeling  or  choice,  and  this  ie  purely 
llectual.     As  an  act  of  knowledge,  it  involves  the  diacern- 
it  of  rt-'Iations  f §  45 ).     We  know  the  state  to  be  our  own ; 
i.  *,,  we  Juicern  its  relation  to  the  ego.      We  know  that  the 
present  is  not  the  past  state  of  the  soul ;  i.  e.,  we  know  the  two 
"  r  the  relations  of  contrast  and  oi'  time.     Again,  the  know- 
agent  distinguishes  itself  as  the  conscious  observer  from  itself    ' 
its  own  etat«s  as  the  object  observed.     Like  every  act  of 
iwledge  it  is  at  once  an  act  of  analytic  separation  and  synthe- 
uoioD. 

act  of  consciousness  is  &  peculiar  intellectual  act — an  act 
preeminently  «ui  generU.    Especially  is  it  peculiar  in  tlie   i 
.ttuos  of  its  exercise.     To  most  of  the  other  acts  of  know- 
it  U  required  tliat  their  objects  should  exist  before  they  are 
0.     But  in  this  peculiar  process  the  object  and    act    are 
blendetl  in  one.     Tlius,  the   landscape  on  which  I  gaze  is  a  per- 
manent object,  to  which  I  can  bring  and  from  which  I  can  with- 
draw my  mind.    The  thought  or  feeling  which  I  remember  must 
have  been  experienced  in  order  that  It  may  be  known  a  second 
time.     It  is  rashly  concluded  by  many  that  this  Is  a  necessary    ' 
And    universal    condition   of    all    knowledge.      What   is    as-   ' 
iciouaneffl    violates,  as  is  objected,    the   first  and   i 
.tiaJ    requirement,    that  something  should   hare  existed,  in 
icr  to  be  known.     '  How  can  I  know  that  I  know,'  It  is  urged,    | 
nnloB  I  have  first  known,  in  order  to  furnish  an  object  for  i 
to  know  7*  Or  it  is  concluded  that  consciousness  is,  at  best,  but  s 
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kind  of  memory,  an  act  that  immediately  follows  the  act  or  state 
of  which  we  are  said  to  be  conscious.  '*  No  one/'  says  Herbert 
Spencer,  *'  is  conscious  of  what  he  is,  but  of  what  he  vhu  a 
moment  before.  That  which  thinks,  can  never  be  the  object  of 
direct  cobtemplation ;  seeing  that,  to  be  this,  it  must  become  that 
which  is  thought  of,  not  that  which  thinks.  It  is  impossible  to 
be  at  the  same  time  that  which  regards  and  that  which  is  re- 
garded." (^Principles  of  Psychology,  Part  i.  chap,  i)  The 
force  of  this  objection  lies  in  the  assumption,  that  every  thing 
which  is  known  must  have  already  existed.  But  this  assumption 
Is  unauthorized.  It  is  founded  on  a  supposed  analogy  between 
this  and  other  acts  of  knowledge.  It  by  no  means  follows, 
because  the  landscape  must  have  existed  before  we  see  it,  or  the 
mental  state  must  have  occurred  before  we  remember  it,  that  a 
perception  or  feeling  must  be  past  before  we  can  be  conscious  of 
it.  Besides,  how  can  one  remember  that  which  he  did  not  know 
at  the  time  when  it  occurred  ?  How  can  one  recall  the  state  in 
which  he  was  a  moment  before,  and  know  that  he  had  been  in 
that  state,  if  he  was  not  conscious  of  it  at  the  precise  instant  in 
which  it  occurred  f  Those  that  resolve  acts  of  consciousness  into 
acts  of  memory,  make  an  act  of  memory  itself  impossible. 
Tlie  remembering  act  necessarily  follows  the  act  which  is  re- 
membered however  closely.  We  cannot  recall  the  act  itself,  nor 
that  it  was  our  own  act,  unless  we  knew  both,  when  the  act 
occurred. 

§  57.  From  the  consideration  of  consciousness  the 
tir^'bieiL"^  act,  we  pass  to  consciousness  the  object  The  object 
of  consciousness  has  already  been  defined  to  be  an 
act  or  state  of  the  soul ;  more  exactly,  the  soul  acting  and  suf- 
fering in  an  individual  state.  That  such  an  object  should  be 
p«>culiar  and  unlike  any  other,  we  are  prepared  to  believe,  by 
what  we  have  already  noticed  under  consciousness  as  an  act 
Other  peculiarities  will  reveal  themselves  to  a  closer  inspection. 
We  observe,  in  general,  that  objects  of  consciousness  are 
unlike  the  phenomena  of  matter  in  this,  that  they  are  given  to 
observation  as  essentially  coTW/j/er  even  in  their  greatest  simplicity* 
Every  state  or  condition  of  the  spirit  in  actual  experience  and  as 
known  by  the  soul,  is  complex,  even  in  its  extremest  simplicity. 
The  object  is  threefold  in  its  elements,  ever}'  one  of  which  must 
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Iw  re«>gTiii«d   by  ttie  conscious  spirit.     The  elements  are,  tho 

ideuticul  tgv,  either  agent  or  patient,  acoirdiDg  as  the  case  may 

bo ;  the  o6/'«r(  with  respect  l«  which  it  acta  or  suBera ;  and  thft  pre, 

sent  tiaU  or  action  in  which  it  exists  or  acts.   Every  psychical  state 

of  which  we  are  codecious  implies  &n  acting  or  existing  ego,  to 

which  the  state  pertains.     A  condition  uf  the  eoul  without  uu  iii< 

dividual  person  acting  or  feeling,  is  impossible  as  a  conception, . ' 

and  is  never  experienced  as  a  fact.     Again,  this  ego  is  known  to 

be   in  a  definite  form  or  condition  of  action  or  suffering.     Tba 

states  are  traosient,  the  agent  remains.     The  states  are  as  llceting 

and  as  transitory  as  the  flying  moments ;  indeed,  they  come  and 

go  moro  swiftly  than  any  instants  which  we  can  count ;  the  indi^ 

idual   self  remains  unchanged,  referring   all  these  changes  to 

nlf.     Again,  the  ego,  in  its  acting  and  suffering,  is  concerned 

1   iome   object.     It  must   have  some  object  to  be  employed 

too,  either  material  or  luentaL    One  state  is  as  tften  distin- 

|BUhed  from  another  by  its  object,  as  by  any  thing   besides. 

~     e  are  the  elements  which  make  up  that  complex  whole  which 

B  call  (he  object  of  consciousness. 

I  S  58.  tt  is  a  natural  question,  What  is  the  relation 

]f  consciousness  to  each  of  these  essential  constituents,  rn^*'"! 

4w  ag  eombiued  together  in  a  general  view,  or  as  each  ",'„^[;,| 

I  forth  special  and  separate  attention  ?     To  this  JJ^j^'''" 

ptioD  we  give  this  general    preliminary  answer: 

e  soul,  in   consciousness,  is  directly  cognizant  of  all  these  ela- 

knls,  as  entering  into  every  one  of  its  states.     It  knows  them  as  J 

KinguishBhle  from  one  another,  end  yet  as,  in  their  union,  con- 

itiDg  a  single  whole. 

e  we  observe  that,  in  an  act  of  direct  or  intuitive  knowledge 
!  conseiousness,  it  is  as  e^enlial  that  the  connecting  relations 
ntd  be  apprehended,  as  the  parts  which  they  bind  or  connect. 
I  logical   analysis,  the  parts  are  considered  separately,  and  to 
ti  we  assign  a  separate  wonl  or  phrase ;  but  in  the  synthesis  of 
!  knowledge  the  parte  are  viewed  together.     The  verbal  ex- 
ion  of  a  mental  state  is  not  a  single  word,  a?  I,  perfeive  [or] 
I,  (Ait  apple,  eai'h  apprehended  apnri,  and  then  somehow  aggre- 
1  into  a   phrase  or  proposili'Oi ;  but  it  is  a  finished  proposi-  .] 
,  in  b11  its  parts  and  relations,   as,    I    perceive  [or   love}  j 
I  vfp\fi.    In  other  words,  we  can  analyze  or  separate  oalj  j 
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what  is  given  as  nniiei  in  the  concme  or  r»L  If  the  puts  and 
connecQng  relations  are  not  discenKd  t^^ether  by  an  intnitive 
act,  tbey  can  neither  be  separated  nor  united  bv  anj  other  act  or 
proceaa.  The  objects  known  by  consciouaiesB  are  intuitively 
known.  All  the  materials  which  mediate  or  abstract  knowledge 
evolves  from  these  objects,  the  ol^ects  most  be  known  mbeady  to 
,  inrolrf. 

But  though  these  elements  aze  always  reoogniaed  in  evcfy 
object  of  which  we  are  conscious — i.  e^  in  every  ocmbcious  mental 
state — they  are  not  regarded  vrith  equal  attentioiL  According  aa 
one  or  other  of  these  elements  receives  the  chief  attention  and  is 
most  al^orbiog,  so  is  each  state  of  consdouaieas  definitely  and 
peculiarly  marked.  We  will  conader  the  predominance  of  eaidi 
of  these  elements  singly  and  apart. 

§  59.  First  let  the  ^emTe  otrn  aetirity  be  the  special 
BUT  be  ciii«d7  object  of  Its  own  conscious  observation. 
°^'^  The  states  come  and  go,  they  rise  and  fidl,  they  are 

varviDg  and  restless  as  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  each  pnahing 
forward  the  one  that  went  before.  Moreover,  these  states  are 
the  products  of  the  soul's  own  energy,  or  the  sufferings  or  joyful 
experiences  of  its  own  sensibility.  What  can  it  be  conscious  ol^ 
if  it  knows  nc)t  these  T  For  these  reasons  no  one  has  ever  doubted 
that  the  operation  or  state  of  the  soul  is  the  appropriate  object 
of  consciousness — is  the  central  element,  the  element  par  eminence, 
if  the  object  is  believed  to  be  complex ;  the  sole  object,  if  the  ob- 
ject is  conceded  to  be  simple. 

§  W.  Set^ond.  Of  the  ego  itself  we  are  also  di- 
r<inv*ioo»nHii  rectlv  conscious-  Not  only  are  we  conscious  of  the 
varying  states  and  conditions,  but  we  know  them  to 
be  our  own  states ;  i.  c,  each  individual  observer  knows  his 
chaii;^ing  individual  states  to  belong  to  his  indi\'idual  self,  or  to 
himself,  the  individual  The  states  we  know  as  varj-ing  and 
transitory.    The  self  we  know  as  unchanged  and  permanent 

It  is  of  the  very  nature  and  essence  of  a  psychical  state  to  be 
the  act  or  experience  of  an  individual  ego.  We  are  not  first  con- 
Fcious  of  the  state  or  oi>eration,  and  then  forced  to  look  around 
f()r  u  H)mething  to  which  it  is  to  be  referred,  or  to  which  it  may 
iH-lonjr.  A  mental  state  which  is  not  produced  or  felt  by  an  indi- 
vidual self,  is  as  inconceivable  as  a  triangle  without  three  angles, 
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It  R  square  without  four  sides.     This  relation  of  the  act  to  the  " 
^f  is  not  inferred,  but  ia  direttly  kuown. 
'   The  fiwt  of  memory  proves  this  beyond  dispute.     Iq  every  act 
of  memory  we  know  or  believe  that  the  objeel  now  recalled  was 
formerly  before  the  mind  ;  in  other  words,  I,  the  person  remember- 
ing, did  previously  know  or  experience  that  which  I  now  recall. 
But  how  could  this  be  possible,  if  the  first  act  or  state  was  not    i 
known,  when  it  occurred,  to  belong  to  the  same  ego  which  now 
recalls  it?     This  truth  Las  been  exleuaively  overlooked  or  denied,    i 
Thus  Hume  says :  "  For  my  part,  when  I  enter  most  intimately 
into  what  I  call  myself  I  always  stumble  on  some  particular  per- 
ception or  other,  of  heat  or  cold,  light  or  shade,  love  or  hatred, 
^ain  or  pleasure.     I  can  never  catch  myself  at  any  time  without 
^■perception,  and  never  can  observe  anything  hid  the  percep- 
^Bb."      "  If  any  one,  upon  serious  and  unprejudiced  reflection, 
^^poks  he  has  a  different  notion  of  himself,  I  must  coiife^^s  I  con 
^K  longer  rea^n  with  him.  .  .  .  He  may,  perhaps,  perceive  some-   i 
^Bbig  «mple  and  continued,  which  he  calls  himnelf,  though  I  am 
^Httaln    there   is  no  such    principle  in   me." — Human  Nature, 
^■rt  IT.  tee.  2.      Dr.  Thomas  Reid  says:    "I  am   coiiscioua  of 
^Brccption,  but  not  of  the  object  I  perceive ;  I  am  cons  'ioits  of    i 
Hbrnory,  but  not  of  the  object  I  remember."     But  Lc  guards 
^Htaflelf   against   the    couchisiou   drawn    by   Hume   from   their 
^■niDOD  nssumjilion,  by  insisting  that,  though  cousciousnc^  does 
^ftt  give  us  the  intuition  of  self,  yet  we  have  a  firm  belief  of  the  J 
^HShy  of  the  self,  tlirough  n  native  and  necessary  suggestion,    ] 
^^g  "oor  sensations  an^  tlioughts  do  also  suggeitl  the  notion  of  a   I 
^^■td,  and  tlic  belief  of  its  csistcnco  and  of  its  relation  to  our  1 
^Kngbls." — Inquiry,  chip,  ii,  §  7.     Dugald  Stewart  says :  "  Wo 
^^M  conscious  of  sensation,  thought,  desire,  volition,  but  we  ere 
^Bfc  conscioua  of  Uio  existence  of  the  mind  itself.     This  is  made    ! 
Hppwn  to  us  by  a  suggestion  of  the  undct^tunding  consequent  on 
^Bl  sensation,  but  so  intimately  connccte<l  with  it  that  it  is  not 
^H^irmug  that  our  belief  of  both  should  be  generally  referred  ta 
^M|  wme  origin." — PliiL  Esmye,  p.  i,  c.  i.      Dr.  Thomas  Brown    | 
^Kiof  a  B|)ecial  sensation,  as  of  fragrance:  "Therewill  be,in  tba   ] 
^■t  Diiiiiienlary  stule,  no  separation  of  »elj  and  the  limisation,    j 
^HLlHtlu  proposition  firmed  in  the  mind — I  feel,  or  I  am  con-    1 
^■BOS  of  a  fceliiig,  but  the  feeling  and  the  sentient  /,  will  tor  tbo 
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moment  be  the  same.  If  the  remembrance  of  the  former  fi 
arise,  and  the  two  different  feelings  be  considered  by  the  mind  at 
once,  it  will  now,  by  that  irresistible  law  of  our  nature  which 
impreases  iia  with  the  conviction  of  our  identity,  conceive  the  two 
ecnBatioiiB  which  it  recognizes  as  different  in  themselves,  to  have 
belonged  to  the  same  human  being — that  being  to  which,  when 
it  has  the  use  of  language,  it  gives  tlie  name  of  self,  and  in  rela- 
tion to  which  it  speaks  as  often  aa  it  uses  tlie  pronoun  I." — 
Leetvre  xi.  Hamilton  says:  "On  the  other  hand,  as  lliere  exists 
no  intuitive  or  immediate  knowledge  of  self  a»  the  absolute 
eubjeict  of  thought,  feeling  and  desire,  but,  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  only  possible  a  deduced,  relative  and  secondary  knowledge 
of  self  as  the  permanent  basis  of  these  transient  modificationfi 
of  which  we  are  directly  conscious,  it  follows,"  etc. — NoUe  o» 
JJcW,  (H.,)  p.  29,  b.-^Cy.  Met.  Lee.  19,  ore  Mental  Units. 
Mausel  dissents  from  Hamilton  on  this  point.  {Prolegom.  Lag., 
c.  V.)  "  I  am  immediately  conscious  of  myself,  seeing  and  hearing, 
irilling  and  thinking."  James  Mill  agrees  with  Brown,  el«.: 
"  To  say  that  I  am  conscious  of  a  feeling,  is  merely  to  say  that  I 
fisel  it.  To  have  a  feeling  13  to  be  conscious,  and  to  be  conscious 
is  to  have  a  feeling.  To  be  conscious  of  the  prick  of  a  pin,  is 
merely  to  have  the  sensation." — {Anahj^ia  oj  the  Hmnan  Mind, 
Chnp.  v.)  But  he  corrects  himself  in  another  passage,  as  follows : 
"  The  consciousness  of  the  present  moment  is  not  absolutely  simple, 
for  whether  I  have  a  sensation  or  an  idea,  the  idea  of  what  I  call 
myself  is  always  inseparably  combiued  with  it.  The  conscious- 
ness, then,  of  the  second  of  the  two  moments  in  the  case  supposed, 
[the  case  of  remembering  a  preceding  state,]  is  the  sensation 
combined  with  the  idea  of  myself,  which  compound  I  call  '  mvself 
eentieut,' "  etc. — {Id.  Chap,  x.)  John  Stuart  Mill  says,  in  the 
same  strain :  "  My  mind  is  but  a  series  of  feelings,"  and  drfincn  it 
as,  "a  thread  of  consciousness,"  "a  series  of  feelings  with  a  back- 
ground of  possibilities  of  feeling." — (Exam.of  the  PkiLof  HionUiou, 
c  12;  c/.  J/nOA,  Ftitidamental  Tmlh.  etc,  c.  5.) 

It  will  be  found,  moreover,  that  all  those  writers  who  deny  or 
doubt  this,  do  yet  incidentally  betray  their  faith  in  the  reality 
which  they  by  words  or  reasonings  oppose.  Dr.  Brown,  who  is 
so  earnest  in  opposing  it,  cannot  thrcnd  together  the  several  cx- 
pcriences  of  the  soul's  life,  witliuut  reaorting  to  "  the  irrcaistibla 
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law  o^  our  nature  which  impresses  us  with  the  conviction  of  our 
idesitity"  and  James  Mill  himself  is  forced  in  one  sentence  to 
confess  what  he  stoutly  denies  in  another,  "  for  whether  I  have 
a  sensation  or  an  idea,  the  idea  of  what  I  call  myself,  is  always 
mseparably  combined  with  it"  These  are  more  or  less  distinct 
acknowledgments  of  that  direct  knowledge  of  the  ego  which  enters 
as  an  essential  constituent  into  every  conscious  state  of  the  soul. 
§^61.  Third,  we  inquire  still  further.  What  are 

_  ,.  -  ,  x^iF»j/»i        '^^  relation  of 

ihe  relations  of  consciousness  to  the  objects  oi  the  coiu9ciou»DL-t)s 
psychical  acts  and  states?    Is  the  soul  conscious  orpByciuiui 
of  the  objects  as  truly  as  it  is  of  the  states  them-  *^  ^'^^' 
■elves  ?     When  I  gaze  upon  a  landscape,  and  am  delighted,  am 
I  conscious  of  the  landscape  which  I  see,  as  truly  as  I  am  con- 
scious of  the  act  of  seeing  and  of  the  delight  which  it  gives  ? 
It  is  maintained  that  it  is  a  gross  impropriety  to  say  that  we  are 
conscious  of  the  landscape,  except  in  the  general  sense  in  which 
we  use  wMciaus  as  the  equivalent  of  knowing.    Thus  Keid  ^ays  in 
the  words  already  cited :  ''  I  am  conscious  of  perception  but  not 
of  the  object  I  perceive,  I  am  conscious  of  memory,  but  not  of 
the  object  I  remember." 

The  truth  is,  that  we  are  conscious  of  the  object  somewhat  as 
we  are  conscious  of  the  ego.  The  state  or  operation  is  the 
central  object  of  apprehension ;  but  as  the  state  can  neither  occur 
nor  be  known  except  as  having  a  relation  to  the  unchanging  ego, 
00  each  separate  state  is  distinguished  in  part  by  its  object.  This 
is  especially  true  if  it  is  preeminently  a  state  of  knowledge.  We 
distinguish  one  such  state  from  another  by  what  we  know ;  e,  g., 
in  one  moment  I  perceive  a  tree,  in  another  a  house,  etc.,  i.e.,  I  can- 
not be  consdous  that  I  perceive  a  house  or  a  tree,  unless  I  notice 
the  relation  of  the  act  itself  to  the  house  or  tree. 

We  do  not  eay  that  two  states  of  knowledge  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished subjectively  ns  well  as  by  their  objects.  We  know 
that  an  act  of  knowledge  never  can  occur  by  itself  without  8om« 
feeling,  desire  and  will.  So  far  as  it  is  a  state  of  feeling  ai^d 
will  it  is  purely  subjective.  The-^e  subjective  elements  attract 
the  notice  of  consciousness  preeminently,  and  these  mark  and 
individualize  the  state  to  the  souFs  memory.  But  when  such 
states  are  described  in  language  or  recalled  to  the  thoughts  by  an 
explicit  statement,  they  are  described  by  their  objects.  Even  a  state 
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of  the  most  absorbed  feeling  is  indicated  by  the  object  or  event 
which  excited  the  emotion.  We  cannot  conceive  it  possible  that 
we  should  know  that  we  know,  enjoy,  or  choose,  without  knowing 
wliat  we  know,  enjoy  or  choose.  In  other  words,  in  being  con- 
scious of  an  act  or  state,  we  must  be  conscious  of  the  state  or  act 
in  relation  to,  and  as  therefore  including  the  object 

We  recapitulate  thus :  The  object  of  consciousness  is  a  state 
or  act  of  the  soul ;  this  state  or  act  must  occur  or  exist  in  order 
that  it  may  be  known  -  but  it  does  not  exist  before  it  is  known  in 
the  order  of  time,  but  only  in  the  order  of  dependence,  or  of 
logical  necessity.  So  far  as  the  order  of  time  is  concerned,  it 
exists  while  it  is  known.  What  is  known  of  this  object  must 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  matter  to  be  known,  and  also  on 
the  reach  or  capacity  of  consciousne^  to  observe  it 

A  psychical  act  or  state^  as  we  have  seen,  is  in  its  nature 
cx)m])lcx,  consisting  of  three  elements  in  intimate  relation  to 
each  other :  the  er/o ;  the  object ;  the  acting  or  suffering  of  the 
passing  moment.  But  the  act  or  suffering  is  inconceivable, 
excci)t  as  Lelonging  to  the  ego  and  defined  by  the  object  Of 
this  double  relation  consciousness  must  take  notice.  It  must, 
therefore,  also  take  notice  of  the  terms  or  elements  which  are 
related. 

TtK*  ohjoci  of  §  ^>2.  We  observe  still  further,  that  consciousness 
i^i'^tttto  of"  the  object,  as  contradistinguished  fi-om  consciousness 
*"'*"**•  the  act,  is  a  state  or  condition  of  belnffy  as  contrasted 

with  an  act  of  knowledge.  Knowledge  of  every  kind  as  has 
beon  shown,  sui)]H)scs  and  requires  being  as  its  objective  correlate. 
The  being,  known  by  consciousness,  is  a  spiritual  being,  a  perma- 
nent identical  agent  or  producer  of  the  states  and  acts  which  arc 
known ;  i.  e.,  a  being  in  the  eminent  and  higher  sense,  subi^tan- 
tial  or  real  being.  This  the  mind  knows  to  be,  or  to  exist,  by  a 
direct  or  immediate  act  of  its  own.  In  every  act  of  consciou-- 
nes8,  knowledge  is  directly  confronted  with  actual  being,  and 
the  being  which  is  known  is  affirmed  to  be  identical  with  the 
being  which  knows. 

The  saving   of  Descartes,    Cogito,  ergo  mm,   has 

nf  r,»jiin,  a-gn  pr'  i'lninent  propriety  and  obvious  truth  wlien  applied 

to  the  act  of  eonpci outness.     It  means  more  than,  I 

find  myself  a  thinking  being,  and  therefore  I,  the  tliinkiug  being, 
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exist ;  but  it  means  coiMctiM  sum,  that  is,  I  Ictiow  directly  t 
po^tiveiy  myself  as  a  being.     It  baa  beea  said  with  eiuiuea^ 
truth  that  absolute  skepticUm  is  iucotupatible  with  the  act  of  coa^ 
""■douaness ;  because,  if  I  doubt  or  (luestiou  any  reality',  or  what^ 
r  reality  I  doubt  or  qucetiou,  I  cnuitot  dimbt  or  question  thai 
Itnyself  doubt  or  question.     The  same  truth  ia    confirmed  bj^ 
»  already  tikeu,  that  to  consciousness  aa  the  act,  an  objec 
t  be  present  and  known;  and  this  object  ia  aa  existing  l>ein( 
prhich.  is  known  or  affirmed  by  the  very  act  of  conaciousacsa  tol 

§  63.  Not  only  is  the  reality  and  validity  of  6einj 
>  thus  established,  because  involved  in  the  act  : 
object  of  consciousness,  but  the  rdatloiut  of  boinj 
B  necessarily  affirmed.  The  severul  slates  of  the  soul  arB 
lot  only  discriminated  as  diverse  from  one  another,  but  they  a 
mown  to  be  like  aud  unlike.  They  are  al^)  known  to  be  pro 
duccd  by  the  soul  which  is  conscious  that  they  exist ;  that  i 
thby  ^re  known  under  the  relation  of  causation. 

Ia  view  of  these  facie,  we  need  not  wonder  that  even  tlu 
ancient  philosophers  counted  the  human  soul,  thus  known  hj\ 
Bud  to  itselC  to  be  a  microcosm  or  epitome  of  the  great  universfl,* 
Jo  the  spirit  of  muu,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  simplest  and  th^ 
nost  essential  of  its  powers,  thought  and  being  are  both 
Ljointxl ;  the  one  is  conirontcd  with  the  other,  the  one  is  essential 
0  tliu  other.    Thought  is  perpetually  springing  out  of  bi'ing,  and^ 
^prelicnding  betug  to  exist — not  only  simple  being,  but  being 
■  all  its  forma  of  activity  and  the  relations  which  tliey  uivolve. 
Nor  should  we  be  surprised  to  find  that  all  the  conceptions 
Which  are  neccaeary  to  scieutific    knowledge — those    categorisai 
which  cunnot  be  proved,  but  which  must  be   assumed — thoEU 
lime  rtilations  and  first  truths  on  which  all  our  big 
iUigence  of  matter  or  spirit  depends,  are  affirmed  of  itpiritiiaJ 
ing  in  the  act  of  consciousness  itself.     It  is  natural  to  man  t 
take  himself  the  mea^iure  of  the  universe — i.  e.,  to  take  thej 
tie  universe  of  being  which  he  knows  so  directly  and  so  welltl 
jKh  the  relatinn-s  involved,  to  bo  the  analogon  of  the  greate 
htiverse  wliich  liea  beyond,  and  which  ia  more  indirectly  known.  I 
Blis   is   the  process  by  which  many  explain  our  belief  in  tha-9 
■thority  aud  universality  of  tlie  categories  ur  first  truths 
4 
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I  •:4.  I:  htis  bo^in  alreadr  stated  that  ooiiscioii»- 
■J!-*  l'\'^  D'i^t  tii'jUj^h  natural  and  necesBaxy  to  every  hnmaii 
V..'!!^i^"^  aoul  wL'/ae  p^jWcFs  are  nonnally  developed,  is  not  ex- 
er.-Lyyl  at  the  beginning  of  ita  exkte&oe,  bat  only 
aft^:r  certain  oiKiitions  and  stages  of  growth  have  been  attjuned, 
an'i  the  (Kiwer  to  apply  them  has  been  matured.  The  order  of 
tbLi'  rlf.-velopmcot  and  maturity  may  be  sketched  as  fidlom : 

7}.".  r.r»t  ft/^tiri^i^a  are  tho^e  of  simple  life.  Thesc^  vbcther  theypcrtam  to 
th«:  r,',  ly  or  lYt*:  *oia\,  Am  an? ^Hf-Tloas.  ALI  furms  of  nflex  nerTe-aetion,  all  th* 
|iqr<  \y  i^'T^n^tive  in->v':iD>:ii:s  of  either  b-j-lv  or  aool,  or  of  both  eombiaed,  am 
ktiuwn  to  iti:  uu:kttf:tf\^t\  \>y  couKiofu  apprtben«ioii.  Bal  all  clie««  aetiritiei  ar« 
tx-  T-'.  '*'i  ID  f^reat  number  ao'l  for  a  long  time  before  the  ezperieoce  of  ■ensations. 

A  4  *.»'fU  a4  a  B*-n#ation  o-:;ciir9,  whether  piinfal  or  pleaMBt,  il  moft  be  felt.  It 
\n  f '"  r.'irti  to  ita  vfrj  nature  to  \re  experienced  bj  a  MnCient  being,  and  to  be 
f<U  »••  |..i.nf  ul  or  pl'-a^ADt.  This  experience,  whether  in  man  or  animal,  iBTolrei 
p'ftii*:  "^rt  of  poaffibk  appreheniioD  of  self  as  the  subject  of  ita  pain  or  pleasure. 
TiiM  lA  bot  c^OMciou-'n*;*.-',  as  we  n^e  the  term,  but  onlj  conscioasneas  in  its 
loir'-i*t  an  1  moft  ro'limenfarj  firm.  By  som^i  it  is  called  Ui9  /ttiimg  as  distin- 
Kui'lir:'!  from  the  knotcO.ffj*  of  M:lf,  or  t€'/-/r<hnj.  At  long  as  the  sensations  are 
ronfii!"."]  tuf^f.tht-r  au'l  are  not  dt.«crimiuat(Ml,  whether  they  are  weak  or  strong 
th«!Foul  n*m;iins  in  this  el'-mcatarj  condition  of  comparatiTS  nneonseioosness. 
Thit  in  the  cou'iition  of  the  infant.  It  is  also  the  condition  into  which  the  de- 
vclo|fir'l  man  v:\a\i if *:§  in  swovnini^,  di "traction,  intoxication,  of  approaching 
nl'-'-p.  In  thn  infiiot  su<'h  aconliti'ia  canmtt  be  remembered,  for  reasons  which 
W(:  will  Kive  in  their  plflu;c.  The  man  can  recall  it  bat  dimlj,  and  only  as  he 
iufAnmr':n  and  iiiia;;in(.'S  the  state,  bjr  contrast  with  those  of  which  he  is  distinctly 
con^irionff,  and  which  he  can  clearly  rccalL 

Jlut  wh<'n  rho  K'svcral  scniatioos  are  discriminated  from  one  another,  the  sonl 
r<  aih"<<  a  hi;;her  pta;;r;.  liut  even  this  does  not  in  voire  conwiousness,  unless  the 
s'iMatioriH  aro  alno  dirfiTrimitiat<:'l  frr>m  the  svlf  to  which  they  pertain.  Obsonra- 
tion  at.ti'i'tN  that  the  ufus  ii  ]m;h:»iI«1u  without  the  other.  Even  the  external  objects 
ttmt.  oi'i'ii-ioii  thft  ffO'' itiorid,  may  I>9  diytingui^ihed  from  one  another  and  from 
till!  f'-fiiati'iin  w!ii«:h  utfi-irl  them,  Ircforo  the  soul  d-^tinctly  recognizes  these 
scimations  an  its  own.  No  fact  is  more  jtatcnt  to  universal  observation,  than  that, 
in  infancy  and  chiMliooil,  man  is  occupied  with  the  objective,  with  Tery  infre- 
r|iii'nt  i'M'^mtittn  of  si'If  n.H  rontrastcd  with  his  sensations  or  their  objects,  or  with 
thn  ini|iiilf>»  that  <.'iirri4ii  the  feelings  and  action?}  without. 

Ah  noon  OH  ffcl in i^;*  of  another  character  aro  experienced — emotions  proper, 
snr|  not  xi^nxationM,  emotions  which  are  perhaps  antafi^onistic  to  sensations  and 
their  impnUefi — thu  opportunity  is  prencnted  for  the  soul  to  distinguish  its  own 
a;(eney  iind  itnitlf  as  an  at:tfir  or  suSercr,  as  contrasted  with  itself  as  purely  scn- 
ti'iit  :  1.  f.t  ns  eiirrloil  out  of  itself  by  its  sont*ations  and  appetites.  The  soul  fnr- 
iiifheM  in  itiielf  tliecomlition  for  that  reflex  act  which  we  call  the  conscious  discrimi- 
n'lijrin  of  its  pfnte«  us  iti*  own.  It  can  kn«)w  itself  as  an  notor  and  sufferer,  whilo 
til"  act  ofeonHi-iousneHii  is  not  explained  by  its  conditions,  and  is  not  developed 
fr:>in  nor  produced  by  thu:»c  conditions.     Wo  eoncedo  that  it  docs  not  occur  bo* 
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Iobjeet  diioaraod  by  Ibeaot  of  cooaciouaneaj  it 
,  Uw  aoul   iWolf.  a*  ■  jubitanoo  or  aubjeol,  i 
IxmciJi  fur,  beaides  Ibuse  capuiilioi  which  ooDscioui 
olhwi  whiah  it  duea  not  renoh,     Bven  tbe  causo  or  lo 
D  »re  bejond  ill  dirwt  eognitioa.     In  all  of  t) 
]t  of  light,  rooeiTing  or  rejeating  Choae  o 
ia  not  •dapted  ita  s£tion.     Btpd   after  the  soul  acta  and  appears  u  (be  (170, 
li  ia  tbe  coDaciaoa   aubject  of  iti  bighor  *at»,  it  nito  bcIi  aa  tlie  uii- 
bject  of  mauj  othcra.    Ai  the  aubjcct  of  uiKuy  eiuiilar  acta  sod  atutva 

iDoa  of  Indlvidaal  acts,  it  il  oalied  Ibo  tgo,  or  L     Pre- 
ot  I,  when  it  makea  itHlf  manifcac  in  an  not  of  will,  a« 
niE>>lati>T  or  conlmtler  of  lbs  blind  impulsei  Mid  desires. 
rhe  met  <jf  (oaaolijiia  acjr-apprebeDeion  mny  also  be  mora  or  Icag  frequently  ei- 
erciMd  by  dilTereDt  mr^n,  arior  tbe  cnpacily  for  it  hu  been  reached.     Tbe  condi- 
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,D  early  period  of  the  aoul'ii  doTelD] 
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nalnre  uf  one  peraon  may  also  bo  far  riohcr  and 
a  liiM  uf  aaotber,  fBiuiabiBg  tlia  uialcrial  far  b( 
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nrratiao  tbit  it  eompsntlTel;  wpioni  tai  inritiiig.  Seeood,  Ibe  intded 
eftpwilj  of  coiiHJDui  ■cliril;  diffcts  in  ilegnu  in  diSereot  penoDs.  The  b>Ii1' 
rml  pomri,  the  uqnired  titilUj,  *ad  llw  incliiutioD  U  look  invud,  an  niunger 
in  »nia  thun  ia  alhen ;  Bad  bcnoe  in  ■omo  men  I)u(  is  a  poHina  which  In  oihcn 
ia  nrelj  and  imrffwlully  peiformcd.  Nnton,  bkbil,  uid  art  exhibil  ■nrpriung 
diTenilid  and  eantraati  in  Ihii  nupect. 

On  Iha  Dlhtir  hud,  tbs  Dspacit;  for  cnnMioBincsn  is  not  tb«  prodatE  or  aed- 
dcntal  eonditioni  or  circumitaDOei.  nor  is  it  tho  trealt  of  anj  derelopiDinit  fmn 
anj  iowvr  sTiit^ndfl^  but  it  provided  in  thii  nalore  of  man  and  tho  drii^B  of  bia 
Craalor.  Tba  brate  it  not  (ctf>iiaiiMiuni  nodcr  the  most  faiorvbto  eiranmiluiM*, 
nor  oui  be  becoma  ao  *J  the  rttnlt  of  taj  dcTelopmvnl  whalcTcr.  Be  nay  ba 
liks  man  in  tbs  lower  «t»ges  of  being,  ia  the  eiporicace  of  what  wa  oill  bodil; 
uoaationi  anil  aainial  appelilea ;  but  be  aster  diKrimiusleg  one  acnealioD  frvm 
anoLhsr  by  ■  ■elf-eODKiooa  aol.  gimplj  became  be  hal  Dot  the  clpiwitj.     Mush 

to  ba  Ibn*  diatiBgaiibtd.  Houce  be  can,  in  the  proper  lenae  of  the  ward,  oeiiher 
reaemher,  nor  gonemliie,  nor  reaaon,  nor  judge,  go  far  an  Iheae  involve  the  r«- 
ferenee  ofasla  or  a>«)eoti  to  himaelf  b;  Appropriate  acta  and  prodoot*.     Bo  can- 

tbeaa  uta  ara  furniahed  tn  hi*  own  nalure,  nor  is  the  aubiectiTe  e^aaitjr  to  iit- 

§  65.  The  question  tas  been  discussed  of  late 
cM'niNiorean-  among  English  psjcholo^U,  nbether  there  can  bo 
any  latent  modijkaliom  of  eoiiteiouemtn.  The  phrase 
u  in  felicitous,  berause  apparently  self-contradictory — a  latent 
tnodlficntion  of  that  vfaicb,  in  its  very  essence,  is  an  act  or  an 
object  of  knowledge,  being  apparently,  both  in  word  and  thought, 
impossible.  The  truth  which  the  phro^  was  designed  to  de- 
scribe is,  howHVcr,  real  and  important,  and  doserves  to  be  clearly 
Btatcd.  Thiit  the  soul  may  act  without  being  conscious  of  what 
it  does,  or  even  that  it  acta  at  all,  hoe  been  already  established. 
That  these  unconscious  acts  affect  those  acts  of  which  it  is  con- 
scious, and  their  objects,  is  equally  evident.  We  have  already 
distinguished  between  those  processes  by  which  the  soul,  so  to 
speak,  prepares  objects  for  its  conscious  apprehension,  and  the 
acts  of  knowing  these  objects  when  thus  prepared.  All  effects 
of  this  kind  are  accomplished  by  modifications  of  the  soul 
which  are  latent — u-e.,  unknown  to  the  direct  inspection  of  con- 
sciousness. 

Many  of  tho  instances  cited  as  examples  of  latent  modifications 
of  consciousness  are  only  exaniples  of  objects  observed  ■with  test 
oHcii/i"(»«^-objecla  comparatively  unheeded,  which  may  be  aftcr- 
Vttrd  revived  with  greater  distinctuess.     For  example,  I  viiila 
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Iiastilj,  to-day,  a  word  or  a  phrase  which  is  incorrect  or  ungram- 
maiio&l.  I  do  not  notice  the  error,  but  I  recall  it  to-morrow, 
and  notice  the  mistake  by  an  act  of  memory.  Or,  I  see  a  per- 
son, and,  at  the  time,  do  not  notice  some  article  of  his  dress  or 
some  peculiarity  in  his  look  or  language,  but  recall  either  dis* 
tinctly  on  reflection.  Or  86me  part  of  a  total  perception,  as  of  a 
crowded  and  active  company,  or  a  varied  landscape,  apparently 
escapes  my  notice.  It  is  a  mere  accessory,  a  subordinat^)%early 
overlooked  in  comparison  with  the  central  figures  or  objects  ;  and 
yet  it  may  serve  as  a  link  in  the  restoration  of  a  train  of  con- 
nected objects.  These  objects  are  not  latent,  though  very  little 
attended  to.  Leibnitz  {Nouveaux  Essais,  ii.  c.  i.^  cites  the  case 
of  the  sound  of  the  sea  as  an  example.  A  single  wave  does  not 
afiect  the  ear,  but  only  many,  when  combined.  And  yet  each 
wave  must  contribute  its  share  in  affecting  the  conscious  mind, 
or  the  whole  could  not  be  heard.  A  distinction  is  to  be  made  in 
this  instance  between  the  impulse  of  a  single  wave  upon  the 
organ  of  hearing,  and  the  experience  of  the  sensation.  The  ac- 
tion of  many  waves  together  may  be  required  to  bring  the  organ 
into  the  condition  necessary  for  the  sensation  in  question,  or  any 
other.  To  the  total  effect  upon  the  organ  each  wave  may  con- 
tribute its  part,  without  moving  the  consciousness  in  the  least, 
even  latently. 

The  general  truth  cannot,  however,  be  controverted,  that  the 
unconscious  and  conscious  processes  of  the  soul  act  and  react  on 
one  another  continually,  and  that  neither  should  be  overlooked  in 
the  science  which  explains  its  phenomena.  Consciousness,  though 
the  most  important,  is,  therefore,  not  the  only  source  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  soul,  and  its  powers  and  laws. 
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CHAPTER   II. 


THE  BBPLECTIVE,  OB  FHtLOSOPBlCAI.   CONSdOCSNEBS. 

§  66.  HiTHEBTo  we  ha,n  eaoaidered  conecioui 

The  «11«H™         ',  ,;,-,,  — 

(auKiuniuw  as  the  commoo  eudowmeut  »ud  umveraat  character- 
istic of  the  human  race.  Every  liuman  being  ts 
capable  of  being  conscious  of  hia  psychical  slates.  Every  man 
who  is  normally  developed  ia  actually  conscious  of  these  stales  at 
a  very  §arly  period  of  his  existence. 

"Vfe  have,  however,  distinguished  and  defined  another  species 
of  couaciousneaa.  This  ia  the  artificial,  or  secondary  conscious- 
ncfis,  and  it  ia  attamed  by  comparatively  few.  Though  all  men 
can  understand  and  appreciate  the  descriptions  and  appeals  of 
the  dramatist  and  the  orator,  there  are  but  few  who  can  originate 
and  enforce  them.  The  consciousness  which  discovers  and  teaches 
ia  properly  called  the  pkilosophicai  and  rcjUxtive  consciousness. 
We  proceed  to  consider  more  particularly,  "  What  is  the  reflec- 
tive consciousnesB?and,  What  are  its  relations  to  the  natural  con- 
Bciousnesa  ?" 

The  reflective  consciousness  is  the  natural  consciousness  oxer- 
daed  with  earnest  and  persistent  atienlion.  It  has  already  been 
shown  that  every  intellectual  power  may  be  used  with  a  greater 
or  lesa  degree  of  enei^y.  We  have  also  seen  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  natural  consciousne«  through  its  successive  stages  ia 
but  Uie  development  of  an  increase  of  attention.  When  the 
habit  is  oarried  to  a  still  higher  degree  of  energy,  and  the  subjec- 
tive Btatea  and  activities  become  familiar  and  frequent  objects  of 
contemplation,  the  natural  or  spontaneous  becomes  the  artificial 
or  reflective  consciousness. 

It  may  help  us  still  fiirther  to  accept  the  possibility  and  to  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  conaciouanesa  as  modiiied  by  attention,  to 
consider  it  in  the  two  forms  of  the  abnormal  and  the  dhieal  ttJf- 
coiuciougnetg. 

The  ahnormal  or  the  morbid  self-consciousness  ia 

cil^^'o'H'.nMj''  distinguished  hy  any  degree  of  attention  to  one's  own 

i'ini'ul!' '""'""'  psychical  state  which  interferes  with  the  normal  use  and 

development  of  the  powers,    Cliildren  are  appointed 
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f  nature  to  an  objective,  and,  in  one  sense,  an  animal  life.    But  I 
now  and  then  a  child,  through  an  unlbriunate  biaa,  or  some  i 
judged  training,  haa  learnod  to  look  inward   ujjon  itself  with, 
unnatural  precocity.      Aa   a   consequence,  the    subjective    pre-  j 
domioatea  over  tbe  objectiire,  the  tendency  to  reflect  hinders  the  ] 
power  to  acquire ;  and  that  easy  and  spontaueoua  play  of  ob-  ' 
servBtton,  memory,  ima^natioli,  wit,  aud  inventioivwiiich  ia  the 
strength  and  tbe  charra  of  childhood,  is  excluded  or  hinflted. 
AfflougndulLi  frequent  esamplea  occur  of  a  morbid  or  unnatural 
tentioD  to  the  inner  life.     Hypoclioudriacs,  who  are  haunted 
f  disturbing  eensations  Vfliich  proceed  from  bodily  disease,  till  1 
>  attention  is  eo  absorbed  in  watcliing  these  seusationg'that  ilt  I 
mot  fESpoud  to  tbe  objects  that  are  fitted  to  amuse  and  iucito  \ 
\  action,  furnish  one  example.     Men  wbo  have  ighefited  oi 
tiged  a  sensitive  nature  till  it  has  become  tbeir  tyrant ;  who  1 
tch  their  feelings  with  a  selfish  excluflrceuesa,  or  who  pamper  j 
L  with  a  dainty  fiistidiousnesa,  like  Rousseau,  may  become  ( 
llf  insane  through  brooding  over  tbeir  own  exaggerated  sufieringa  \ 
il  wrongs. 

I  Another  type  of  the  abnormal  consciousness  is  that  which 
lultfi  from  an  egoistic  thoughtfulneas  of  one's  appearance,  man- 

!,  words,  looks,  actions  or  achievements,  which  shows  itself  i 

9  countlv^  forms  of  affectation  that  are  displayed  in  manners,  • 

;  or  literature.    So  common  bos  this  become  in   the  artifi- 

\  society  of  modem  times,  that  it  has  given  a  new  sense  to 

B  words  eoruaoua  and  cotudousne^,  with  and  without  gelf  at  < 

The  otbical  type  is  that  attention  to  one's  inner  I 
2i2'  states  which  is  applied  in  view  of  a  moral  standard,  ~ 
for  the  purposes  of  self-correction  and  self-improve-  I 
Tliat  this  is  not  abnormal  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  1 
J  word  rftl«ftion,  whir-h  originally  signified  any  reflex  action  I 
Jtho  Boui.  has  acquired  the  secondary  signification  of  its  use  and  | 
plication  for  ethical  ]>urpoac8.  This  kind  of  reflective  cons'-i 
i  always  brings  with  it  some  intellectual  diaoiphne.  ChnS' I 
jnitf  has  tnuncd  tbe  itilellcj;t  of  the  human  race  to  this  ao-  I 
hly,  and  hence  haa  been  so  efficient  in  educiting  and  elcvatmg  I 
s  nf  men,  even  when  it  bos  furni-.lKd  litlJe  foinial  in-  ] 
\  ctilturc 
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S  67.  The  type  of  the  reflective  conaeiousneaa  with 
vrhiuh  we  are  specially  coneerued  is  tliat  which  is  IStaMir^iS 
properly  called  philomphical,  because  it  is  used  tor  ^l^il^JSj^ 
scientific  ends.  lu  common  with  the  typea  already  iuoaiT"''^' 
relurred  to,  it  involves  atteution.  But  if  the  atten- 
tion is  to  yield  impurtant  scientific  results,  it  must  be  employed  in 
a  potruliar  way,  with  distinct  reference  to  peculiar  ends,  and  with 
the  auji^'  special  appliances.  Its  characteristics  ai%  the  follow- 
ing: 

Firel:  It  is  per«wte(i(  in  ita  observations.  It  not  only  attends 
to  the  phenomena  of  the  soul  as  inclination  or  duty  may  decide, 
but  it  attends  continuously,  in  order  that  it  may  carefully  ob- 
serve and  accurately  remember.  But  how  can  the  mind  attend 
continuously  to  the  same  mental  state?  Of  material  objecls 
many  of  the  "phenomena  are  iiermanent ;  they  retain  an  un- 
changbg  identity.  We  can  observe  them  again  and  agtun, 
till  we  are  certain  that  we  have  attained  a  definite  impression, 
and  can  bring  away  a  satisfying  recollection.  But  tlie  mental 
phenomenon  is  but  for  au  instant  If  we  look  Jor  U,  in  order  that  we 
may  look  at  it  Che  second  tjme,  it  is  not  there.  It  csistcd  only 
ao  long  as,  by  our  own  a«t,  we  gave  it  being ;  and  wlicn  that  ac- 
tivity is  intermitted,  the  object  which  we  would  fain  examine  by 
a  second  look  is  no  longer  and  nowhere  to  be  found.  The  only 
resource  which  we  have,  is  to  prolong  the  state  by  continually 
renewing  or  repealing  it.  To  this  act  or  effort  of  prolongation 
Locke  gives  the  name  of  Tet/mtion,  and  this  he  describes  as  a 
peculiar  mental  net  tEtmay,  B.  ii.  c.  x.  §  1 ).  But  eon  we  pro- 
long a  single  state  beyond  its  assigued  period  of  time  ?  Is  not  a 
single  state  limited  to  a  definito  period  of  duration?  The  ques- 
tion is  trivial,  and  it  is  of  no  consequence  how  it  is  answered. 
Whether  we  can  prolong  a  state  or  not,  we  can  certainly  repeat 
it  again  and  again,  allowing  no  other  activity  to  intervene. 
What  we  fail  to  notice  at  nne  view,  we  observe  in  another.  What 
we«oiily  taintly  apprehend  at  the  first  sight,  we  fix  and  confirm 
at  the  fecond.  What  we  observe  incorrectly  or  partially  in  one 
aiit,  we  discern  truly  and  completely  in  the  act  which  follows. 
The  uninterrupted  repetition  of  similar  psycliical  Ktatcs  is  the  sub- 
etitnle  for  literal  coctinuity  in  iho  object  observed,  and  hence  is  a 
diatinguishtng  characteristic  of  the  philosophic  consciousness.    It 
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because  tbe  niuid,  as  it  were,  turns  thus  in  upon  itself,  that  thitj 
fort  of  corisinousuesa  ia  termed  reflection — i.  e.,  the  bending T 
:k  or  rotortivu  of  tbe  soul  on  ilscl£  It  is  because  this  repeti- J 
ID  of  the  object,  and  retortion  in  the  act,  are  found  to  be  practl- 
"ly  neee^ary,  in  order  to  auy  accurate  and  successful  ob^cr^■a- 
lu  of  coDScioustiess,  that  eousciousneas,  the  act,  has  be«ii  sup-  i 
losed  to  be  a  remembrance,  a  sort  of  second  thought,  and  tho  I 
power  has  been  resolved  into  memory. 

Other  advantages  are  secured  by  this  repetition  of  the  mind'i  I 
activity,  and  one  especially,  that  it  is  capable  of  being  viewed  1 
coolly.     If  I  am  absorbed  by  the  beauty  of  a  splendid  pie-  ' 
■e,  or  a  glorious  sunset,  I  shall  not  be  likely,  when  these  objects 
Irsl  breal^  upon  my  sight,  to  give  much  attention  to  the  act  or 
process  by  which  I  view  tbem  in  order  to  ascertain  its  exact 
nature,  or  to  the  emotion  with  which  I  am  literally  rapt  or  car- 
out  of  myself^  to  discover  whether   delight  prevails  over 
inder.     But  when  my  curiosity  is  satisfied,  and  my  feelings  a 
mer,  then  I  have  some  energy  to  withdraw  from  the  act  of  s( 
aad  the  feeling  of  admiration,  which  I  can  employ  in  re&ex 
itinn  to  the  act  and  the  emotion. 
§68.  Second:  The  philosophical  consciousness  is   „,„„^, 
iprekewive  in  ite  observations.     It  brings  within  "j^*^;^'*^ 
field  of  vii'W  all  the  phenomena  of  the  souL    Its 
gect  being  to  know  all  its  powers,  it  must  of  coureo  consider   I 
attend  to  all  its   phenomena.     The  philosopher  may  not,  1 
the  man  of  morbid  or  abnormal  tendencies,  give  an  exclu- 
and  one-sided  regard  to  certain  feelings,  or  to  a  fe-t  speciea   I 
intellectual  acta ;  but  he  must  regard  all  the  variety  of  expe-   i 
ic^  oi' which  hia  being  is  capable,  omittmg  none,  being  partial  ' 

doing  full  justice  to  each  and  to  all.  This  principle 
'pttid  06  a  canllnal  maxim  of  the  inductive  method.  To 
whatever  object-matter  this  method  ia  applied,  it  ia  essential  that 
all  tbe  (acts  should  be  fairly  considered.  Nature  is  an  honest 
mtncs,  and  stands  pledged  to  tell  not  only  the  truth,  hut  the 
fhole  truth.  Tliose  who  examine  tbe  witness  are  equally  bound 
A«tr  'A«  whole  truth,  and  to  ojjen  tbcir  minds  attentively  to  j 


^nrbole  tF 
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S  69.  Third  :    The  philosophical  < 
tadfl  to  psychical  phenomena,  in  order  that  it  may  ^^^Sai^ 
tff€!n;  and  it  compares  these  phei 
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order  that  it  may  unite  those  which  are  alike,  and  distinguish 
those  which  are  unlike.  Its  aim  ia  acientiiic  knowledge ;  and 
flcience  ie  knowledge  that  is  coni|Kirative  and  discriminating.  In 
other  words,  it  is  classiiied  and  arranged  knowledge. 

The  power  to  discern  relations  sharply,  surely,  and  quickly, 
may  to  a  certain  extent  be  a  special  endowment  or  gift  of  nature. 
Its  successful  exercise  or  application,  however,  is  tlie  result  of 
attentive  comparison.  The  observer  must  bring  the  facia  toge- 
ther, placing  them  side  by  side.  He  must  then  consider  tbem  in 
their  connections,  leaving  the  various  relations  to  suggest  them- 
selves. 

§  70.  Fourth :  The  philosopbicnl  consciousne^  tn- 
rii.1Ij.^"ii?ir.u  lerpreta  the  phenomena  which  it  unites  and  discrimi- 
UnC*""  ""'  nates.  In  other  words,  it  explains  them  by  a  refer- 
ence to  powers  and  laws.  But  the  classification  of  phe- 
nomena is  a  condition  of  science,  ruther  than  sciejice' itself  It  ia 
science  begun,  but  not  science  completed.  The  object  of  science 
is  to  ascertain  what  la  familiarly  called  the  nature,  essence,  or 
constitution,  whether  of  the  material  or  the  spiritual  beings  with 
which  it  has  to  do.  It  may  not  bo  easy  to  define  what  is  intended 
by  these  terms.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  something  more  is 
meant  than  a  bundle  of  classified  phenomena.  The  phenomena 
are  supjxised  to  indicate  or  reveal  some  power  wliich  the  being 
possesses.  They  are  to  tlie  power  as  an  effect  is  to  its  cause. 
The  power  is  conceived  as  a  capacity  to  cause  some  result  or  phe- 
nomenon. Hence  science  is  said  to  be  the  investigation  of  causes, 
principles,  or  powers.  The  scientific  consciousness,  therefore, 
refleiels,  that  it  may  refer  phenomena  to  their  oausea  ofpowern  in 
the  soul. 

But  again  ;  The'  powers  or  agents  of  nature  act  according  to 
lawn.  These  laws  are  fixed  methods  or  rules  according  to  which 
plicnomena  occur,  when  the  conditions  of  their  preaente  are  fiir- 
nished.  The  laws  of  the  soul  are,  therefore,  to  he  discovered  and 
established,  in  order  that  the  science  of  the  st>ul  may  be  complete, 
and  the  aims  of  the  pbilosupliieal  consciousness  may  be  accom- 
plished. 

Kci  II  toi  S  ^^-  ^^  second  inquiry  respected  the  relations  of 
th. piiiiiBwpbi-  tlie  natural  to  the  philosophical  consciousness.  These 
bU  coopoiinl.-  relations  need  to  be  carefully  considered.  Neither 
™"  the  natural,  nor  the  reflective  consciousness  creates 
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tbeao  facts ;  each  only  observes  tliom ;  the  one  cursorily  and  to  lit.  1 
tie  scientific  purpose,  the  other  piiliently  aud  with  coniprehensiva 
nil  sagacious  comparisona.     Psychology  does  imt  add  newly-cr*  . 

1  plienoraeaa  to  our  stoclc  of  liuowltidge,  nor  even  iu  on 
wly-discovered  facts.    It  has  to  do  with  old  and  iu  one  sense  j 
rell-knowD  feels,  only  carefdJy  and  eompri;hensively  observed  and  j 
ahibitcd  iu  nuw  relations.     The  facta,  aud  many  of  the  relations   | 
f  the  facta,  are  as  obvious,  and  iu  one  ecnae  as  truly  kuowu,  to 
^e  peasant  as  to  the  philosopher.    When  the  philosopher  teaches 
the  peasant,  he  does  not  impart  new  knowledge  concerning  the 
toul,  by  mere  testimony,  on  the  authority  of  his  own  observationg 
md  experiments,  or  those  of  others  ;  he  simply  teaches  him  to 
Ffttteud  to  the  phenomena  of  his  own  inuor  selll     He  says  to  him, 
I  Jjorik,  and  you  will  find  this  or  that.    In  so  far,  he  only  teaches   ' 
n  what  in  one  sense  he  knew  before. 
But  does  not  the  reflective  consciousness  discover  and  impart 
)  knowledge?     Most  certainly.     It  by  no  means  follows,  be- 
nuse  the  natural  fiimishes  to  the  reflective  consciousness  all  I'a 
>,  and  the  reflective  must  go  to  the  natural  consciousness  for 
II  its  material?,  that  the  philosophic  consciousness  makes  no  im-   I 
pOrtant  additions  to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge.     The  same 
irry  heavens  arc  pictured  on  the  eye  of  the  stupid  or  supersti-  I 
IS  savage,  as  upon  that  of  the  scientific  astronomer ;  but  how  i 
Ekndi  more  does  the  one  see  in  them  than  the  other  1     A  simple  f 
ibild  and  a  skilliil  engineer  look  upon  a  steam-engine,  l)oth  ia    ; 
lae  Bonse  seebg  the  same  objects ;  but  how  miK^h  more  doei  the  | 
e  perceive  in  the  engine  tlian  the  other,  of  the  powers,  the  laws   | 
bid  the  uses  of  each  separate  part,  and  of  their  action  with  re- 
ect  to  the  whole.     The  same  natural  consf^inu^nGsa  is  the  com- 
a  posseanou  of  the  race ;   but  how  great  is  the  store  of  impor- 
gcieutitic  truth  which  reflective  thought  has  superinduced 
»n,  end  discovered  in  it.     The  reflective  con.»cio«snefis  imparls 
f  knowledge  as  it  fixes  the  attention  upjn  phenomena  which 
e  natural  consciousness  fails  to  observe,  and  as  it  places  these 
ioomcna  in  novel  relations  by  comparison,  classification  and 
cplonatioR. 

t  The  diflerenee  between  the  knowledge  given  by  the  natural  | 
nd  tlut  acquired  through  thi;  philosophical  consciousness.  tawclQ 
pnatnted  by  the  tndirldual  conception  of  the  e^,  which  is  com 
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mon  to  &11,  and  the  generalized  coaception  of  the  »elf  which 
the  product  of  reflection.  In  every  act  and  coudition  of  the 
natural  cinscioiisuess  there  is  necessarily  present,  the  recognition 
of  the  tgo,  as  tlie  unchanging  subject  of  the  changing  psychical 
Btates.  It  ia  plain  that  neither  reflection  nor  memory  can  creat«  or 
evolve  this  knowledge;  for  both  reflection  and  memory  pre-sup- 
pose  and  require  it  a»  their  essential  condition.  It  must  be  pven 
to  the  mind  by  the  intuition  of  the  natural  conacioiisnefs,  or  it  is 
not  given  at  all.  But  the  intuition  is  of  the  individual  em— 
the  one  single  being  to  which,  and  to  which  alone,  belong  the 
variooa  and  changing  states  which  are  its  exporienees  and  ita 
doings,  or  rather  into  which  it  ia  constantly  passing  by  suffering 
and  by  action. 

The  conception  of  the  sc^f,  which  is  expressed  in  language 
and  defined  by  its  constituent  elements  or  characteristics,  is  the 
generalized  product  of  the  philosophical  consciousness.  A  gptf 
ia  one  of  the  Individual  agents  or  eyos,  which,  so  to  speak,  is  like 
every  other,  in  those  common  characteristics  or  powers  which 
make  thera  alike.  It  is,  however,  an  ego  stripped  of  its  individu- 
rility  by  the  process  of  abstraction,  and  considered  only  in  those 
nttrihntca  and  qualities  which  it  has  in  common  with  others. 
The  natural  ronstriouancss  must  begin  with  the  upprehcn^iou  of 
the  ego,  as  the  condition  of  knowing  a  single  mental  et.ate.  It 
cannot  connect  one  state  with  auolher  except  by  means  of  this 
ilentical  I'go,  We  bfgin  with  the  natural  consciousness  of 
individual  rifo,  and  end  with  the  philosophical  eoneept  of  the 
riLh  its  nature  and  capacities  as  developed  to  tho  refli 
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§  72.  The  relations  of  the  natural  to  the  philo- 
piHgo  In  n-  sophic  conscioiisuess  cannot  be  fully  appreciated, 
unless  we  advert  to  the  ogiee  oj  language  with  respect 
to  each.  Xianguiige  is  of  essential  aid  in  giving  precision  and 
permanence  to  the  oliservatious  and  results  of  the  reflective  con- 
Hciousness,  Tlie  subject-matter,  as  we  have  seen.  Is  fleeting.  It 
endures  but  for  an  instant.  The  state  which  we  observe  and 
record  no  sooner  appears,  than  it  is  gone.  But  we  can  give  it 
outward  form  and  definite  shape  by  embodying  it  in  words 
and  expressing  it  in  speech.  The  frequent  use  of  the  word, 
makes  familiar  the  «tat«  and  the  discerned  relations  of  which  it 
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.  both    the   symbol    and   the   recijrd.     The   thought,   howevCTJ 
Hraneeccat,  U  held  before  tlie  mind  for  the  purposes  of  c 
irbou  aud  philosophy,  when  the  word  ia  oflea  sounded  to  th»« 
r  or  pictured  before  Uie  eye,     Within  the  shaqjly-cut  outlineel 
r  language,  paychical  objects  are  so  presented  that  wc  can  avoid'] 
il  crowded,  feeble,  or  bewiltlered  gaire,  when  we  would  sun 
r  energies  to  compare,  ulaasiiy,  and  exiilnln. 
But  language  neither  creates  phenomena  nor  fumiehea  observa-  J 
It  simply  records  both,  and  directs  and  stimulates  others  9 
ft  repent  like  eiTcirts  of  Uiought,  each  Ibr  himself.     To  attempt  to  m 
nbscrve  without  language,  is  to  rejeitt  the  aid  wliich  i 
ubes  to  our  hand,  and  to  the  use  of  which  it  prompts  us  by  an  J 
jppulae  which  we  cannot  resist  if  we  would.     But  we  fihouldl 
ror  remember  that  language  is  only  an  aid,  and  that  the  readyf 
s  of  it  either  by  ourseivea  or  others  cannot  release  us  from  I 
1  obligation  to  think   and  observe,  to   consider  atu^nlivuly  * 
1  reflectively  judge  the  states  of  our  own  bouIb,  to  reproduce 
cl  study  which  the  words  of  others  simply  direct  and  aid  us- 
e  ought  Cflpecially  to  guard  ourselves  agtuust  the  liability  ta  , 
i  impodod  on  by  the  use  of  b  refined  and  technical  terminology^ J 
it  the  exhibition  of  a  well-rounded  and  carefully-adjusted  system.^ 
t  language  is  essential  to  the  use  of  the  reflective  c 
I,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  certain  to  exhibit  the  facts 
a  they  are,  with  the  belief  and  relations  which  they  iuvolvt 
t  Uie  language  of  the  natural  conscioueueas  or  the  utterances  o 

1  life. 
,   lodeeil,  as  an  expression  of  psychological  facts  and  ^ 

k  touchstone  of  j>syc  ho  logical  theories,  the  language  Drci.nnn.in^I-^ 
f  CAmmon  life  is  for  more  worthy  to  be  trusted  than  i 
e  language  of  the  schools.  It  is  the  outspeaking 
f  thoee  bclieis  and  feelings,  of  which  man  is  naturally  c 
nd  which  be  therefore  spontanooiisly  expresses.  It  is  the  l 
noBtraiued  embodiment  of  all  the  experiences  of  his  inner  self;|| 
tfte  subtle  robe  which  the  spirit  is  continually  weaving  for  it* 
inoed'  processes.  Each  fold  and  adjustment  is  a  natural  and  ne^ 
eemay  product.  Not  one  is  assumed  for  a  purpose.  The  lai 
giiBg«  of  the  people  is  free  from  all  those  biassing  influence 
wkich  are  incident  to  speculation,  by  reason  of  preconceived 
Uieories,  whether  these  are  fondly  cherished  by  their  origmato 
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or  traditional Iv  accepted  from  revered  teachere;  whether 
w\'}i)uA  or  defeude<i  through  pride  of  opinion,  the  tenacity 
of  r:r>nTL^i(.*ue}%  or  the  heat  of  controversy.  It  is  expressed  in 
t'lo  'Teat  a  varietv  of  form5,  and  under  circumstances  too  dissimi- 
lar  to  admit  the  sup{K><itiim  of  a  common  prejudice  or  a  common 
interest.  For  these  reasons  wc  accept  the  common  discourse  of 
men  as  expressing  the  unbiassed  convictions  of  those  who  are 
competent  to  <lisccrn  and  decide  upon  the  truth. 

**  But  are  uncultivated  men  competent  to  understand  and  decide 
upon  such  t  rut  lis  as  are  in  question  among  philosophers?  Let 
it  1)0  granted  that  their  language  expresses  their  own  judgmentB, 
and  that  these  judgments  are  worthy  to  be  trusted  as  fiir  as  they 
gi>.  But  do  they  reach  the  questions  and  distinctions  of  the 
erhools  ?  Can  common  men  understand  these  questions  and  dis- 
tinctions? And  if  they  cannot  understand  their  import,  how  can 
tlijy  decide  upon  their  validity  or  their  truth  ?"  These  inquiries 
arc  often  urged, in  the  way  of  exception  and  reply  to  this  view 
of  tlic  importance  and  authority  of  the  language  of  common  life. 
The  answer  is  obvious,  and  ought,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to  be  decisve. 
The  facts  which  the  philosopher  seeks  to  discover  are  the  facts 
or  phenomena  which  arc  common  to  all  men,  and  of  which  all 
men  are  actually  conscious.  They  are  not  the  phenomena  which 
are  experienced  exclusively  by  philosophers,  but  those  which  are 
co-extensive  with  the  experience  of  the  human  race.  What  all 
men  exi>eriencc  when  they  know  or  feel,  they  will  be  likely  to 
express  in  language;  for  they  cannot  know  or  feel,  without 
knowing  that  they  know  and  feel.  So  far,  then,  as  they  attend 
to  th(«e  processes,  and  express  in  language  what  they  discern, 
tlu;y  are  likely  to  express  the  real  facts  which  consciousness  dis- 
cerns ;  and  these  are  the  very  facts  which  the  philosopher  desires 
to  know. 

To  detect  and  correct  the  mistakes  of  philosophy,  the  un- 
l)ia3se<l  and  unrefle(;ti ng  language  of  common  life  is  often  one  of 
the  most  cfHcient  instrumentalities.  The  questions  are  often 
grave  and  dillicult.  ^^^lat  arc  the  elementary  facts  of  human 
cxperi.'ncc?  What  does  analysis  show  to  be  the  real  and  the  ulti- 
mate elements  in  onr  knowing  and  feeling?  To  answer  questions 
like  these,  there  is  no  readier  and  surer  expedient  than  to  ask. 
How  do  men  express  themselves  all  the  world  over,  when  they 
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liave  no  theory  to  maintain  and  no  points  to  carry  ?  What  are 
the  unthinking  utterances  of  common  men  ?  Language  we  say  is 
thought  made  visible.  But  thought  is  belief  that  something  is 
true.  The  language  of  common  life  is,  then,  the  beliefs  of  un- 
biassed men  made  visible,  concerning  points  in  regard  to  which 
we  simply  desire  to  ascertain  the  testimony  of  their  unbiassed 
consciousness. 

§  73.  The  actions  of  men  are  also  of  great  im- 
portance in  ascertaining  what  are  the  real  beliefe  of  J?en**^«i^  a*lf 
men.  Their  actions  speak  louder  than  their  words.  oT^^^  '^' 
When  the  actions  of  men  can  only  be  explained  on 
the  supposition  that  they  are  conscious  of  certain  knowledges  or 
believe  certain  facts  which  they  may  deny  in  their  philosophical 
speculations,  we  conclude  that  their  philosophy  is  defective  or 
wrong.  We  appeal  from  the  propositions  and  reasonings  of  the 
reflective  consciousness,  to  those  actual  belief  of  the  natural  con- 
sciousness which  their  actions  demonstrate  that  they  hold. 
When  men  act  persistently  and  habitually  as  if  they  believed 
certain  facts  were  true,  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  do  believe 
them,  however  they  may  seek  to  persuade  themselves  or  others  to 
the  contrary. 

These  thoughts  suggest  the  truth,  which  ought  ever  to  be  kept 
in  mind  and  applied,  that  the  teacher  of  psycholog}'  must  appeal 
for  the  truth  of  his  assertions  to  the  consciousness  of  the  learner. 
He  can  communicate  nothing  upon  authority.  His  duty  is  to 
ascertain  and  classify  and  interpret  the  phenomena  of  his  own 
sooly  and  to  set  forth  the  processes  and  the  results  in  a  manner 
so  clear  and  so  self-evidencing  that  his  pupils  will  be  enabled  to 
oonsiilt  their  own  consciousness  as  he  proceeds,  and  to  find  in  it  a 
confirmation  of  all  which  he  propounds.  Whatever  is  asserted 
by  the  teacher  or  guide,  should  be  constantly  met  with  the  in- 
quiry, Is  this  confirmed  by  my  experience,  or  rendered  probable 
by  the  analogous  facts  which  this  experience  furnishes?  The 
testimony  of  others,  and  the  authority  of  their  opinions,  should 
influence  us  greatly,  not  to  change  our  opinions  against  the 
evidence  of  consciousness,  but  to  revise  these  opinions  with  care, 
and  often  to  suspect  the  exactness  or  the  candor  of  our  own  ob« 
iervationsy  whenever  the   weight  of  authority  is  against  our 
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convictioni?.     But  in  psychology,  simple  authority  has  no  weight 
Wf^ii'inai  the  final  ilecL-ion  of  consciousness  itself. 

§  74.  To  reach  this  decision,  two  conditions  are 
t'-^XlT'^'th*-  necessary :  First,  that  we  fully  understand  the  ques- 
cotinrC^-uf'^,  tions  which  we  are  to  decide,  in  their  entire  import 
and  all  the  relations  which  they  involve ;  and  second^ 
that  we  patiently  and  candidly  use  all  the  appliances  and  tests 
whir'h  are  at  hand  to  determine  the  answer.  The  greatest  practi- 
cal difficulty  in  settling  questions  in  psychology  arises  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  student  docs  not,  first  and  foremost,  make 
himself  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  questions  which  are  to  be 
decided.  He  too  often  assumes  that  he  fully  understands  what 
he  has  only  imperfectly  mastered.  Or  if  he  apprehends  the 
[>oint  in  question  for  a  moment,  he  fails  to  make  it  so  familiar  as 
is  necessary  in  order  to  view  it  in  all  its  relations,  and  to  decide 
with  a  full  and  distinct  appreciation  of  its  entire  import  Men  are 
reluctant  to  l>estow  tliLs  preliminary  reflection,  because  they  think 
that  they  arc  already  fully  acquainted  with  the  question  in  dis- 
cussion, and  the  terms  and  distinctions  which  it  involves. 

All  men  know  something  about  their  own  souls,  and  are  able 
to  pronounce  with  confidence  upon  many  questions  that  are  in 
controversy.  They  therefore  conclude  that  they  understand  every 
question  as  soon  as  it  is  propounded,  and  are  often  in  haste  to 
decide,  before  they  have  fairly  ascertained  what  the  question  is. 
Hence  the  misunderstandings  and  disputes  between  men  who  are 
ai)parently  in  earnest  to  discover  the  truih;  hence  the  warmth 
with  which  each  disputant  maintains  his  opinion,  and  the  obsti- 
imcy  with  which  ho  defends  it  against  attack.  Each  man  is 
(jiiite  certain  that  what  he  has  in  mind  is  true;  but  is  he  equally 
sure  that  his  antagonist  and  himself  have  the  same  thing  in 
mind?  or  that  either  has  all  and  no  more  in  mind  than  is 
properly  expressed  by  the  terms?  All  men  know  something 
about  psychology,  therefore  many  men  decide  upon  any  question 
which  comes  l>efore  them  before  they  have  been  careful  to  learn 
what  ite  import  is.  All  men  arc  theologians  and  metaphysi- 
cians bv  nature;  therefore  they  conclude  that  there  is  no  question 
in  theology  or  philosophy  which  they  are  not  at  once  competent 
to  decide.    They  hastily  and  confidently  pronounce  upon  the  prob- 
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n  before  ihey  are  fully  possessed  of  the  terras,  the  data,  o 

a  uf  solving  it. 

^  75.  These  eoiisi derations  explain  in  part  the 

uipaTeut  paradox  which  ii  presented  in  the  claim,  ^""'^g 

s  the  oue  aide,  that  the  iacla  of  conBciousneas  are  pli^",!^'.'* 

e  most  certain  of  all   facts,  and  in  the  notorious 

t,  on  the  other,  that  many  of  the  simplest  and  moat  ftindameDtAlJ 

iciplea  in  psychology  are  yet  undecided,  while  ita  philosophical  1 

Bieoritw  are  endless  themes  for  never-aettied  controversy. 

I  The  claim  is  a  just  one.    The  facts  of  eonsciousness  are  the<l 

Mt  certain  of  all  facte.     The  objects  which  consciousness  pre-  I 

mts  are,  if  possible,  more  real  and  better  attested  than  the  objecta.  J 

f  sense.     We  can  question  whether  tlie  eye  aud  the  ear  do  not.fl 

deceive  us;  but  we  cannot  doubt  whether  we  perform  the  acts  J 

of  Beeing  and  hearing.     We  may  question  whetlier  these  objecta  } 

e  what  they  seem  to  be,  but  not  whether  certain  peychicul  acts  1 

e  ia  reality  performed.     We  may  doubt  whether  tills  or  that  S 

t  be  a  reality  or  a  phantasm,  hut  we  cannot  doubt  that  we  J 

labt.    Nothing  in  the  universe  is  so  certain,  and  deserves  so  J 

1  to  be  trusted,  aa  the  psychical  phenomena  of  which  each  1 


I  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  adduced  in  objection  cannot  b«i| 
iputed.  Psychology  ia  uni^ettled,  and  every  treatise  wliic 
o  give  the  facte  of  the  soul  in  a  scientific  form,  abound! 
i  criticisms  of  theories  that  are  still  adhered  to,  aud  that  a 
uuntnined  by  emineJit  writers.  How  can  this  tiict  be  recc 
1  with  the  claims  to  superior  clearness  aud  certainty  that  a 
irtcd  for  the  tiicts  of  coiuciouane^  ? 
The  positions  which  we  have  laid  down  in  respect  to  the  reUii 
B  of  the  natural  to  the  reflective  cousciouaneas,  enable  ue  U 
eoDcile  this  apparent  inconsistency.      First,  the  truth  d 

I,  that  there  is  as  much  vagueuees  and  dispute  in  rcspectfl 
B  lees  obvious  conceptions  and  relations  of  material  objectvn 
ft  in  respect  to  the  more  recondite  relations  of  psychical  phe- 
The  obvious  fact^  and  relations  of  matter  are  acccptedjifl 
lOUt  controversy,  aud  are  described  in  popular  language.,* 
e  which  are  leM  obvious,  or  whicli  involve  nice  observation,,! 
fill  discrimination,  or  some  speculative  inference,  ar 
H  much  in  controversy  as  are  the  obvious  phenomena  of  tj 
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ziK''-i:a;*i<'A   .r   nazrii-rriitris?.   :c    ^ti7''su:i;.    ;r    :Mtt5sorr.  are  as 
>7  .::i.y.rt7  il^xj^  r===».uT^  ±afcif  juj:  3L±cuaT5&as.  3iflC pffTdfeoIogT 

*.::--»^  »'ij:iL  ^Tz  MZcr.zrAZe  i;  fs  :wTi  at-o — bic  is  tffcioliifn  the 


x.t<JLyC.T*SM^  vf  x^  :;!»;  Tistyrial  ieii±!ift>&  loii  cna^n  so  iss  own 


a^*^£^  :^-c  aii'^c-i  xzjI  inac  ^nj^  prrcenj  o^ifiog  &>  the  doabcfiil 

v>  vii>:f:.  w^  LXT-z  all^piciL  C»De  Pdi:«oa  vxlt  pfij^ciiologT  « 
*iv;^r*  Ta;r<^  ^^^  i2:<ecSi. iii.  L*  iiLis  XI  ac^^dpc  ]ik>ne  ilian  the 
pc.T*L/ju  'f.JrXtCfA,  ^Tj'i^  TLiX^i  *i^^LT  uiAQ  U3kt  iiua  the  phUoflo- 
{^r  of  h<  xy^T^i^rjMZr.  Ltcc?.  I:  is  aLs«)  crae  toas  it  ii  not  so  e^sj 
Uj  tLxi^  ^AiT  pLiI  .«optij  lo  txir  Lbzts.  iii>r  to  test  our  philooophy 
It  r,{-r  £a/ru,  in  the  perctiload  as  in  the  phj^icai  saences.  This 
I'taA*.  Wi  Vt  n/AJLf:/:  the  peculiar  di£i^des  which  the  student  of 
\Hy':\i',\f/srj  mii«t  expect  to  eacoanter. 
T>i':T  are  the  f  .»Ik,wing : 

$  7^1.  First :  The  objects  of  contemplation  are  not, 
/.?^l<t^.  ':un  A^  iii  the  material  world,  permanent  objects,  to  which 
'•t^Ji!  '"  '***  the  mind  can  come  and  go,  so  a?  to  bestow  repeated 
ri^^:rvati«^ia3,  till  evenr  featare  and  relation  has  been 
rran^fullv  and  minutelv  examined.  In  the  »^ience  of  the  soul, 
iht:  (Afy:trtn — i,  e„  the  phenomena,  cease  to  be,  while  consciousnesB 
Mjrvf'V-  th^'m.  The  h^juI  ha^!  at  its  command  only  a  given  quantity 
of  i'Mi-vry,  whir-h  it  must  divide  between  each  direct  activitv  and 
the  /;on.'</:iou<nr:$iH  which  acc^impanies  it.  Tlie  energy  employed 
in  knowing  or  ff^;ling,  t.«.,  in  producing  the  material  for  the  in- 
f |Kr'rt.ion  of  coni(^;iou8neas,  must  coiLsequently  be  withdrawn  from 
the  »/;tivity  of  innfK^tion ;  any  special  efibrt  to  attend  to  our  pro- 
<'<i«Hf!M  involven  a  corresponding  weakening  of  the  activity  to 
wliir;li  we  Kumnion  ourselves  to  attend.  Material  objects  become 
rnon;  vivid  an<i  distinri;  the  more  keenly  the  attention  is  fixed 
ii|Kiri  tlM!m  ;  but  the  obj^K^tn  of  consciousness  are  dissipated  before 
llii?  eon(^(;ntr}it4*(I  gaze  which  would  master  their  secrets.  The 
i<'|M>iiU'(l  creation  of  a  Hiniilar  object  for  the  subsequent  applica- 
tion of  (^rjiHciouHnoKH  in  un  im]>erfect  substitute  for  the  continued 
exaiiiination  of  the  same  object. 
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Second :  Two  observers,  and,  if  need  be,  twenty,  or  twenty 
thousand,  can  examine  and  reexamine  the  same  material  object. 
But  the  objects  of  the  soul  can  be  surveyed  by  a  single  observer 
for  a  single  instant  only.  If  many  observers  agree  to  examine 
in  order  to  analyze  an  object  which  they  conceive  to  be  the  same, 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  for  them  to  be  entirely  sure  that  the 
objects  before  their  minds  are  identical  in  &ct 

Third :  The  testimony  or  report  which  one  observer  brings  from 
his  own  examination,  avails  little  as  a  substitute  for  personal 
inspection  by  the  student  himself.  Should  the  latter  even  confide 
entirely  in  the  competence  and  the  candor  of  another  party,  he 
needs  to  observe  for  himself  in  order  to  be  sure  of  the  identity 
of  the  object  concerning  which  he  accepts  the  testimony  of 
another  witness  than  himself. 

Fourth :  Objects  of  sense  are  clearly  distinguished  from  and 
aei  over  against  the  soul  that  observes  them.  In  the  very  act  of 
observation  the  soul  separates  them  from  itself.  Objects  of  the 
soul  are  known  not  to  be  severed  in  fiict  from  the  soul  which  ob- 
serves. For  the  soul  attentively  to  view  its  own  states  as  objects 
to  itself  there  is  required  a  special  and  constrained  effort  ''  The 
understanding,"  sbljs  Locke,  **  like  the  eye,  while  it  makes  us  see 
and  perceive  all  other  things,  takes  no  notice  of  itself;  and  it  re- 
quires art  and  pains  to  set»  it  at  a  distance,  and  make  it  its  own 
object." 

Fifth :  The  act  of  reflection,  or  second-thinking,  for  the  solo 
purpose  of  examining  the  nature  of  any  act  or  state  already  expe- 
rienced, is  especially  artificial,  and  against  nature,  for  the  reason 
that  men  usually  act  for  some  direct  motive  of  use,  enjoyment,  or 
duty,  and,  in  thus  acting,  their  look  must  necessarily  be  outward 
and  objective.  It  is  necessary,  if  men  would  act  with  interest 
and  energy,  that  their  feelings  be  strongly  aroused  by  some  existing 
object.  But  to  reproduce  the  act  a  second  time,  or  its  pale  reficc- 
tion,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  seeing  of  what  sort  or  nature  it  is,  is 
not  natural,  because  most  men  are  not  greatly  interested  thoroughly 
and  scientifically  to  know  what  their  actions  are.  Or,  if  they 
are  interested  in  this  as  as  an  end,  yet  the  reproduction,  and  the 
continuation  through  successive  reproductions  of  an  act  or  state, 
for  the  mere  object  of  examining  its.  nature,  is  embarrassed  by 
the  difficulty  of  reproducing  it  without  the  excitement  of  its 
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4  ,.  .:-ji..'     :'...«.-^  i-i'i  .-- e -- za:::ij»^T  ii,;  rfifei^T  ezKCziu  when 
;-..■>:  i.vi  -^:^  i*-A^  A^i*:  4i*iz.  szizcr  IMS  ve  mav  know 
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. ./-r.  **^  ^r.i  'i!ir-:ri:i.-.v3i.  Hie  phrcimeca  c-f  the  sml  do  not 
:.•  w  r."  * .  :.  -.W. .  >  .<y.^^:  .i>  tr  ■iI=.>rminroi-  Maiexial  objects 
ibx  •  r -.--•:  !:.il'a:^  'dt  .iivMing  lin-es.  bv  in:ei^«ecnnff  seams,  bj 
,-.  '  •  a-  i  ',r:  <::r.::  r.-.-ints.  the  s»r«.":i':»c5  inio  which  ther  readDr 
.  ....,- ,. .;  ^  y..^  j&'i-rr  :he  eve  of  jinalvsis.  Indeed.  Xanuv  henelf 
#  '  -  •  '.  -;i  !v  ^:.^ini:ir;/  and  o*".«mbiniii5  ihese  ob?«ts  befc«e  our 
«  ,".  ' :.:t:./.:,'j  '^j-  ->-"  i^iii  i^rm.  ■il-'iniejKitiiig'  and  throwing  apart 
;.'.;; V  fM.i  .'.'I'Vrf.arii^-.iiiy  uriit-'l.  a?  when  ihe  li««?t  breaks  up  and 
r',.>  ',  i?  rf.':'llrf*:r:rit  i:ii-re«li»:iiLs  of  a  rx^k  :  or  she  decomposes  the 
.;,  /r«  /i!'  :i'- '  ri-:frii':ally  unit*.-'],  as  when.bviVrmentatiun  or  solvents 
•/:-/-  ;«r.'J  f/rwftUa:*::?  ar^r  ev-^lveil  The  eo-called  five  senses  so 
^  /,r.  ;i-  Tf.fry  ar«:  Jifij»li*^i  tM.r-ther  «:ir  in  «uci*es?ion  to  any  object, 
J,.  f,;,'f  *',7//.-T  tiv:  r^u-^  of  •jiialiiies  or  attribute?,  to  say  nothing 
*,)  til    ':V'r  r*'j:^irnu'j  r-.-lati'^rii  wf  t-xi»ii*i'»n  and  number. 

'J/,  rn'-  ;i'ialy-i-  of  th^.-  ph»;n»jnienu  uf  the  &."»ul  there  are  no  such 
f'.r7.ar'i  f#ror/j|;tinirr  of  nature.  A  psychii^l  state,  when  viewed 
h/  r/,f.-'vi  i-rr-.-,  d tr^  not  .-U;.';rcst  diverse  attributes  or  relations. 
'Jo  Krifi;':  Ml"-'-  to  li'/ht,  it  miL*t  l>e  brousrht  into  ciimparisnn  with 
.•':i»>-.  JiiC':  ;in«J  unlike-  it-^.-lf.  These  mu<t  be  recalled  by  memory, 
utt'i  vi  .i'llv  n^Nro'liK-wl  to  the  imagination.  One  state  must  be 
urMli*  l;illy  'onlr  nifrrrl  with  another,  for  the  sake  of  evolving  some 
'o/nrijofi  |K/nit-  of  likenf:??  or  contnL-t. 

y\ll  III*  -'r  /ir^-imi^.tancfs combined  explain  the  inherent  difflcul- 
li'-tof  philo-opiii'-iil  M:lf-ol>servation,  and  the  slow  i.n>gress  and 
iiiii«  rt;iiri  r/irjijUcrfU  of  tlie  *r.iencc  of  the  soul  in  contrast  with  the 
rupi'l  ndvan^iiH  and  the  certain  results  of  the  sciences  of  mat- 
t4:r.     1li«i  hJHtory  oi'  jwychology,  attests  that  ite  progrosB  though 
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dow  b  real,  and  that  its  acquisitions,  though  often  disputed,  are 
more  and  more  assured. 


CHAPTER  in. 

SENSE-PERCEPTION  :  THE  CONDITIONS  AND  THE  PROCESS. 

§  77.  From  consciousness,  the  faculty  or  form  of 
presentative  knowledge  which  is  concerned  with  the  tkJr^^SJ^ 
objects  of  spirit  and  their  relations,  we  proceed  to  JSth^l^''' 
the  second,  which  is  employed  upon  the  objects  and 
relations  of  matter.     We  define  sense-perception  as  that  power 
of  the    intellect    by  which  it   gahis   tlie  knowledge   of  material 
objeds.    It  is  also  called  sensible  perception,  or  simply,  percep- 
tion.    We  apply  these  terms  to  the  power,  the  act,  and  even 
to  the  object.     Thus  we  say,  Man  is  endowed  with  percep- 
tion ;  i.  e.,  with  the  power  to  perceive.     We  say,  My  perception 
of  the  color  or  sound  was  clear  and  vivid — describing  the  act  of 
perceiving.     We  also  ask.  Do  you    recall  certain  perceptions,  as 
of  color  or  form  ? — emphasizing  the  object 

The  terms  to  perceive  and  perception,  are  applied  freely  to 
other  acts  and  objects  of  knowledge  besides  those  which  require 
the  agency  of  the  senses.  We  are  said  to  perceive  mathematical 
distinctions,  the  drift  and  force  of  reason ing,  the  design  of  a 
machine,  and  the  purpose  of  an  antagonist.  But  perception,  in 
the  technical  sense,  is  appropriated  to  the  knowledge  of  material 
objects.  This  knowledge  is  acquired  by  means  of  the  senses, 
and  hence,  we  call  it  sensible  perception^  or,  more  briefly,  sense- 
pereepUon. 

Sense-perception   is   called    into  activity  first    of 
all  the  powers  of  the  intellect.      It  is  educated  and  eariienv  of  aii 
fully  developed  in  our  earliest   years,  at  a    period 
and  by  processes  which  we  cannot  distinctly  recall  to 

memory.  Seoms  to  bo  the 

But  though  this  power  is  developed  so  early  and   "^^'  ^*'""'**'*- 

^  ^  /.  .  Is  not  the  most 

exercised  so  constantly,  and,  at  first  view,  seems  so  pa.-iiv  under- 

stood. 

easy  to  be  understood  ;  it  is  £ir  from  easy  to  analyze 
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ica  eLemeas.  or  ^^  tixpinfn  is  ppsceseL  To  imdnstuid 
per.*epti«:ii.  we  mMsc  sroilv  the  bi^iy  ai»  well  as  dw  Hiad;  wi 
tnu.*e  'Z'Uw  azid,  aft  ic  were.  mmveL  the  jubcle  ooniieccioo8  hj 
which,  uhe  two  are  anicai  :  we  ihglsc  show  how  ikr  the  ogfr  is 
d<^p«s<ieac  on  the  other :  what  each  fonuBhies  towmrda  the  roBiilt, 
azbi  wh:ic  are  the  sparable  acs  or  procoEes  in  the  actioii  of 
each.  For  these  &ad  other  readooBw  it  natnrmllj  reoeiTCB  the 
earliest  atiendoa  in  the  ^cofij  of  the  xnt^ectoal  povoRL  The 
pn^esee}  of  jeiue-perceptioa  seeai  to  mioiit  moi  to  be  the  moat 
fkmiliAr  ilqiI  the  best  an*i'^^^t(»i  ^mT  all  thiar  mtdectnal  acts. 
S:>me  ot  the  ieoses  are  all  the  wiule  in  action.  Sense-percepdooa 
are  present  en  our  L^rtie&t  specalactons  and  oar  mast  refined  rea- 
sonin;^.  The  world  of  sense  k>Idb  man  to  ita  leaKtiei  in  the 
most  ethereal  of  hk  fli{^@,  and  never  ceases  to  be  the  dark  or 
nuliant  baek^roond  to  the  moi^t  vivid  pictures  of  hia  fiuu^. 
Sensationa  visit  man  in  sleep.  Thev  distorb  or  soothe  hia  repoee;. 
Thev  haunt  him  in  his  verv  dreams.  With  sensations  and  sense- 
percepuoQS  man  begins  and  ends  his  earthlv  existence. 

The  first  requisite  to  a  correct  theory  of  percep- 
fr.J**^-r  tion  is  to  separate  the  act  from  eveiy  other  with 
la^nui  ^.u.  ^jjj^jj  jj  j^  likelv  to  be  confounded.  It  is  not  un- 
natural to  -sippof*^  that  much^  if  not  .all,  of  the  knowledge  we 
have  of  material  objects,  is  gained  bv  this  process  alone.  A 
more  f.-anjful  examination  shows  that  we  gain  verv  much  of  our 
kno.wlf^lge  of  these  objects  by  the  exercise  of  the  other  and 
higher  intellectual  powers. 

For  example,  we  take  an  orange:  and  inquire  first 
^^T^*1i^  '^  what  acts  of  knowle<lge  in  respect  to  it  are  not  acts 
p^rSr'ti^D*'"**'  ^^^  perc^jption ;  and  second,  what  knowledge  is  pro- 
perly ai«cril)ed  to  this  power.  We  first  look  at  the 
orange,  and  immediately  supply  the  half  which  we  do  not  see — 
the  jx>rtion  of  the  sphere  which  is  hidden.  We  know,  or  believe, 
the  oranj^e  to  bo  spherical.  The  part  which  we  supply  we  do 
not  [Hrr;eive  by  tlie  eye  of  the  body ;  we  only  image  it  to  the 
"  minds  r;ye."  This  is  an  act  of  imagination  or  represeiUation, 
but  not  an  wi  of  j)erceptiou.  We  can  separate  its  form,  as  spheri- 
cal, frr»rii  all  material  reality,  and  can  construct  the  abstract  or 
mathcrimtifal  Hphere  for  the  mind  to  consider  and  analyze.  Wo 
can  reflect  on  iU  proi)ertie8  and  its  relations  to  the  circle  by  tho 
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revolution  of  which  it  is  conceived  to  be  produced.  The  di^ 
cemment  of  the  mathematical  forms,  properties  and  relations^ 
which  may  be  applied  to  the  orange  is  not  perception.  AVo 
knowy  or  believe,  that  its  sensible  qualities,  as  of  taste,  color, 
feeling,  Bmell,  are  inherent  in  or  belong  to  the  something  which 
we  call  their  substance.  The  knowledge  of  the  orange  as  sub- 
stance  and  qualities  is  not  necessarily  involved  in  perception. 
We  observe  that  other  objects  possess  qualities  like  some  of  those 
which  belong  to  the  orange — aa  yellow,  round,  etc — and  are 
therefore  properly  classed  with  and  receive  the  same  appella- 
tion. But  classification  and  naming  are  not  included  in  percep- 
tion. We  can  know  that  this  fruit  has  been  produ(fed  by  the 
powers  and  under  the  laws  of  vegetable  life ;  knowledge  of  this 
Bort  ia  not  essential  to  perception.  We  can  know,  by  reasoning, 
that  it  will  produce  certain  effects  if  eaten,  or  used  in  illness ; 
but  this  we  do  not  know  by  simple  perception.  We  can  go  still 
further,  and  know,  or  certainly  believe,  that  it  is  adapted  to  and 
was  designed  for  certain  uses  or  ends ;  as  to  minister  comfort  and 
aflbrd  nutriment  to  man.  The  knowledge  of  the  uses  and  designs 
of  the  orange  is  not  included  in  sense-perception. 

It  is  evident  that  all  these  acts  of  knowledge  ^^^^^^^  ^^j, 
may  be  performed  with  respect  to  the  orange,  ^  .jJJJ";' "^'^'^ 
and  that  none  of  them  are  acts  of  simple  sensc-per- 
oeption.  It  is  equally  clear  that  they  presuppose  such  acts  as 
their  preliminary  conditions;  so  that,  if  we  did  not  already  know 
something  of  the  orange  by  certain  antecedent  acts,  we  could 
never  know  the  orange  by  these  higher  methods.  This  prelimi- 
nary knowledge  remains  to  be  considered,  after  these  higher 
processes  have  been  eliminated. 

What  is  the  knowledge  gained  by  these  preliminary 
acts  ?  We  vnswer  at  once,  It  is  the  knowledge  which  tuiu"r^i!i!mt'^d 
is  necessarily  involved  in  the  use  of  the  organs  of   ^  ^on"^^^' 
sense      L?t  us  try  these  organs  upon  the  orange,  one 
by  one ;  and  first  the  sense  of  smell,  suspending  the  action  of 
every  other.    We  perceive  a  grateful  odor,  and  that  is  all  we 
kn>w  by  this  means.     Were  we  limited  to  the  agency  of  smell, 
this  ia  all  the    knowledge  that  the  orange   would   ever  give 
us.    We  open  the  ear,  and  the  orange  falls,  or  is  struck.     We 
hear  the  sound  from  the  fall  or  the  stroke,  and  this  is  all  that 
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we  know  by  the  ear.  TVe  taate  the  orange.  At  once  two  kinds 
of  knowledge  are  given,  as  two  senses  awake  to  action — ^the  senses 
of  taste  and  of  touch.  Could  we  separate  the  touch  from  the 
taste,  we  should  by  ta^te  perceive  only  the  flavor  of  the  orange. 

We  grasp  it  with  the  hand,  first  lightly,  so  as  only  to  be  aware 
of  its  presence,  then  with  greater  force  of  pressure,  so  as  to  en- 
counter resistance.  We  pass  the  hand  over  the  surface,  and  per- 
ceive that  it  is  smooth  or  rough.  We  come  to  its  limits ;  for  the 
hand  is  in  contact  with  another  something.  Through  the  hand 
we  can  perceive  the  object  as  impinging  and  resisting,  as  smooth 
or  rough,  as  having  extension  and  form. 

Last  of  all,  we  open  the  eye,  A  surface  of  color  presents 
itself,  separated  from  other  shaded  and  colored  surfaces  by  an  en- 
circling ring.  The  color  is  shaded  by  the  most  delicate  transi- 
tions, (lecj)ening  here,  almost  vanishing  there.  As  the  orange  is 
near  or  remote,  the  limiting  or  bounding  circle  widens  or  is  con- 
tracted, and  the  colors  are  feeble  or  bright  The  eye  gives 
colored  extension,  form,  contraste,  and  relative  size.  Were  we  all 
eye,  we  should  perceive  nothing  more. 

In  connection  with  the  use  of  these  organs,  we  perceive  or  are 
aware  of  certain  changing  affoctions  that  attend  upon  the 
varying  condition  of  the  muscles  which  direct  and  move  the  sense- 
organs.  We  know  the  muscles  as  tense  and  as  relaxed :  we 
api)rohcnd  tlie  affsjction  that  accompanies  the  grasp  that  is  firm 
and  that  which  is  relaxed  ;  the  sensation  that  attends  the  stretch- 
ing forth  and  the  withdrawmc?nt  of  the  hand.  Certain  vital  and 
muscular  atiTcctions  are  known  in  connection  with  the  sense-per- 
ceptions. 

These  various  knowledges,  or  percepts,  obtained  by  these 
several  means,  we  combine  into  one  separate  and  single  object, 
occupying  a  limited  portion  of  space.  The  process  of  percep- 
tion is  not  complete  till  we  have  attained  the  knowledge  of  single 
objects,  made  up  by  the  mind  of  separate  parts  corresponding  to 
the  several  senses,  and  having  definite  relations  of  form  and 
magnitude.  Su(?h  an  object  we  call  a  imperial  thing.  When  we 
have  gained  such  a  knowledge  of  the  object  as  enables  us  to 
recall  and  oth'prwise  use  it  as  a  mental  representation  or  image, 
we  have  completed  nil  that  is  es^^ential  to  the  process. 

Much  of  our  knowledge  of  sense-objects  is  acquired  indirectly. 
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We  make  the  knowledge  received  by  one  sense  a  substitute  for 
that  which  we  might  receive  by  another.  Thus,  by  the  color  of 
the  orange  we  know  its  taste ;  by  its  appearance  to  the  eye,  it* 
feeling  to  the  hand — whether  it  Ls  hard  or  soft,  whether  it  L* 
green  or  ripe.  We  know  an  object  to  be  near,  by  the  distinct- 
ness or  sharpness  of  its  outline  and  the  vividness  of  its  color. 
We  know  it  is  remote  by  the  dimness  of  the  line  and  the  dulnoss 
of  the  color.  We  determine  its  distance  by  its  size,  and  its  size 
by  its  distance.  Knowledge  obtained  by  such  processes  is  called 
acquired  perception.  The  knowledge  of  sense  objects  under  the 
relations  of  substance  and  qualities  involves  the  application  of 
still  higher  powers  and  relations. 

This  general  outline  or  preliminary  analysis  of 
eense-perception  has  shown  that  it  is  dependent  on  lysis  k  ..i.t  t..iH 
cor|)oreal  organs  or  mstruments ;  that  it  is '  attended 
by  special  sensations,  each  differing  in  quality  and  intensity  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution  and  condition  of  its  apj)ropriatj 
organ ;  that  in  connection  with  each  of  these  sensations  we  gain  a 
positive  knowledge  of  material  objects;  that  we  unite  thefo 
knowledges,  so  as  to  gain  and  retain  perceptions  of  separate 
material  things,  and  that  we  gain  this  knowledge  of  things  Ix^tli 
by  direct  observation  and  indirect  inference.  It  opens  for  us  the 
following  distinct  topics  of  inquiry : 


I.  The  Conditions  or  Media  of  SenAe-Perception. — II.   Thr  I 


*/7>- 


eess  of  SenAe-Perceptio7if  in  its  two  elements  of  Semation  and  Prr- 
eeplioiu — ^III.  The  Classes  of  SenHe-Perceptions, — IV.  Thf  Acquired 
Sens^Perceptions. — V.  The  Developinent  and  growth  of  Seim'-Prr- 
eeption, — ^VI.  The  Products  of  SenJ'e-Perrepfion, — VII.  Activifu  oj 
the  Soul  in  Sense-Perception. — VIII.  Theories  of  Sense-Perception, 

L  The  etmditions  or  media  of  sense-perception, 

§  78.   We  perceive  by  means  of  certain   bodily 

organs,  and  on  the  condition  that  these  organs  are  J.mup'^nftlMi?"'* 

excited  by  their  appropriate  objects  or  stimuli,  and  duloi!!'^*  '^"" 

that  the  nervous  system  with  which  these  organs  are 

connected,  shares  in  this  excitation.     Those  conditions  of  son^o- 

perception  are  purely  physiological,  and  are  discovennl   by  the 

senses.     Prominent  among  them   is  the  ejcisience  of  a  material, 

nervous,  and  sensorial  organi^nn, 
5 
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The  human  body  is  material  iu  its  composition ;  i.  e.,  it  con- 
sists of  particles  of  matter  which  are  endowed  with  the  proper- 
ties, and  subject  to  the  laws  which  belong  to  matter  in  general, 
and  which  are  united  into  bones,  viscera,  etc.  It  is  also  an  or- 
ganism which  differs  from  a  machine,  in  that  each  of  its  separate 
portions  performs  certain  functions,  as  digestion,  secretion,  circula- 
tion, respiration,  each  of  which  is  peculiar,  and  appropriate  to  no 
other  organ.  This  function  is  essential  to  the  existence  and  action 
and  to  the  performance  of  the  special  function  of  every  other  organ : 
while  all  must  act  together  in  order  to  further  or  render  possible 
the  special  action  of  each.  If  digestion  is  weakened  or  arrested, 
the  blood  ceases  to  move  and  the  lungs  to  expand,  or  both  these 
functions  are  irregularly  and  imj)erfectly  performed.  Death 
may  ensue,  i.  e.,  the  once  living  organism,  may  be  decomposed 
into  particles  of  unorganized  matter. 

^^^  ^^^^  In  this  living  organbm  is  present  a  system  of 
•.v«t.!u».  Tu«  organs,  consisting  of  the  brain,  the  ganglia,  and  the 
nerves.  The  nerves  are  filaments  which  terminate 
on  every  surfiice  and  at  every  extremity  of  the  body,  and  pene- 
trate every  portion,  even  the  hardest  bones.  They  are  interlaced 
with  one  another,  and  their  substance  is  occasionally  expanded 
into  large  knots  or  masses.  These  expansions  are  called 
gcuvglia,  and  serve  as  independent  centres  of  nervous  activity 
and  force.  The  nerves  increase  in  size  as  they  approach 
the  ganglia,  the  spinal  marrow,  and  the  brain.  By  means  of  the 
ganglia  and  the  spinal  marrow,  they  are  all  connected  with  the 
brain,  which  is  itself  a  larger  ganglion,  or  system  of  ganglia. 
This  system  of  nerves  performs  several  distinct  functions,  and 
for  each  of  these  functions  there  is  a  distinct  set  of  nerves.  If 
the  nerves  are  diseased,  single  organs  fail,  or  the-  entire  body 
pcrislies.  If  the  spinal  marrow  is  injured  by  disease  or  violence, 
the  limbs  are  wholly  or  in  part  disabled.  If  the  brain  is  shocked 
by  concussion,  life  is  suspended  or  returns  no  more. 

The  function  of  the  nervous  system  with  which  we  are  specially 
conrerne<l,  relates  to  sensation.  To  fit  the  nerves  for  this  func- 
tion, they  are  connected  with  various  organs,  the  most  noticeable 
of  which  are  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  nostril,  and  the  hand.  These 
or<;an.s  with  the  nerves  attached  as  capable  of  the  sentient  i'unc* 
tions  when  acting  in  a  living  oiganism,  are  known  by  the  cot 
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lective  term,  the  setuorhtm,  or  sensory.  The  term  is  tochaical, 
and  ia  appropriute  to  those  organs  and  nerves,  which  bear  auine. 
pari  ii(  Ute  proct^te  of  pereepliim,  and  w  Jar  oiUy  ai  tlieir  functions 
are  eoneerned  in  lliis  prac&u. 

We  must  auticc  aaotlier  function  of  the  neryous 
eystcm  which  is  intimately  connected  with  perceptiou,  ""i""  ei  it« 
viz.,  their  eapaeity  for  rejlex  action.  The  nervous  fila- 
meuta  which  proceed  from  the  external  and  other  organs  run 
Bide  by  aide  in  pairs,  two  being  united  within  the  same  covering 
or  eheaCh,  and  connected  by  interwoven  hbres.  If  any  part  where 
they  tenninate  is  irritated,  or  excited  in  any  way,  one  of  these 
filaments  conveys  the  notice  to  the  bruin  or.  ganglion,  and  the 
other  conveys  the  stimulus  back  to  the  place  where  the  impressimi 
or  sensation  occurred.  We  say  the  sensation  or  impression,  ibr 
it  ia  by  no  means  essential  that  th&  soul  should  feel  pleasure  or 
pun,  or  in  any  way  be  awaro  of  any  object.  Whatever  the  - 
excitement  may  be,  the  companion  nerve  responds  to  the  call 
of  \t&  associate,  and  contracts,  convulses,  or  appropriately  moves 
the  muscle  ur  the  organ  which  is  aroused.  A  message  of  invita- 
tion or  waruing  flashes  inward  along  one  of  these  mysterious 
fihuueuts,  the  afferent.  An  answer  Is  sent  at  once  outward  hy 
tlie  tffr.renl  to  the  place  from  which  it  came,  and  the  answer  ia 
obeyed.  This  may  be  done  without  the  intervention  or  the 
knowledge  of  the  soul.  The  nerves  arranged  for  this  special 
service  of  the  seniea  and  of  motion  are  called  the  gi^ao-'rmUir, 
and  the  general  action  which  wo  have  described  ia  called  their 
refiex  luiinn. 

Thp  nerves,  it  will  be  observed,  are  the  subjects  oi  diverse  nffco- 
lions  or  phenomena.  First,  they  are  subject  to  mechanical  ac- 
tiiJD  find  change.  Like  other  filaments,  they  can  be  bruised,  rent, 
■  If  cut.  Second,  their  couatitueol  elements  suffer  chemi<^l 
.  ii^ingcs.  Third,  they  minister  to  the  hi'aUhy  or  unhealthy  ac- 
i:oLi  of  all  the  vital  and  sense-oi^ns.  Fourth,  they  are  capable 
'  f  various  reflex  actions,  both  occasional,  in  response  to  casual 
exiMtements,  and  regular,  as  when  they  sustain  the  involmitary 
artion  of  the  'leart,  lungs,  and  6ther  organs.  Fifth,  the  highest 
of  all.  when  n  sentient  whiI  make?  this  organism  living,  they  are 
"  %  special  affection  or  cxcitenifut,  which  ia  tlie  coudili 
.tioi)  and  sense-perception. 
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The  first  and  eeeeiitial  requiHte  tn  aense-perception  is  tlie  exist- 
ence of  the  sensorium  as  thus  defined. 

§  78  a.  The  second  re<]uiaite  to  eenae-perception  ia 
coDdiuun  lau  ^Ae  exiMetiGe  and  Ihe  presence  of  approprialE  objecit, 
tMjKi  otMci-  y^^  ^^  j^  geuerttl,  there  must  be  visible  objects  in 
order  to  vision  :  audible  objects  iu  order  to  hearing: 
tang:ible  objects  in  order  to  touch.  lu  other  Unguage  we  say, 
objects,  to  be  perceived,  must  be  luminous,  sonorous,  resisting; 
or,  more  abstractly,  there  must  be  light,  sound,  and  Kardiiew,  or 
there  cannot  be  vision,  hearing,  or  louch. 

One  apparent  exception  to  this  principle  occurs  in  tbe  ease  of 
the  so-called  mhjeciive  sensafitm*  which  are  excited  by  stimn- 
lating  the  nerves  by  peculiar  agents.  Thus  the  optic  nerve, 
under  electrical  applications,  may  be  so  excited  as  to  occa^oa 
flashes  of  ligbt  Sparks  are  perceived  from  a  blow  or  contusion. 
Blight  sensations  of  smell  and  of  taste,  also  a  ringing  or  whizzing 
in  the  ears,  are  occasioned  by  electrical  action.  Experiments  of 
this  kind  prove  that  the  sensation  depeuds  entirely  on  the  excite- 
ment of  a  part  of  the  sensory  to  a  given  species  of  activity,  and 
that  this  excitement  is  idiopathic,  or  limited  to  the  nerve  or 
nerves  concerned;  e-  g.,  the  optic  nerve  alune  emits  light;  the 
acoustic  nerve,  sound,  etc-,  etc. 

§  79.  The  third  condition  of  sense-perception  is 
dui'<.'il!''itt"i^  tAc  action  ojtlie  object  upon  Hie  se^iaorian.  In  order 
wmiurtum!  !">  roccive  this  action,  the  external  organs  must  be  in 
a  normal  condition — e.g.,  the  eye,  the  car,  the 
palate,  and  the  skin.  If  any  lesion  or  disease  occura,  the  percep- 
tion is  irregular  or  impossible.  In  like  manner,  if  the  nerves  are 
diseased  or  destroyed,  the  perceptions  are  disturbed  or  prevent"!. 
Let  the  optic  nerve  be  injured,  and  the  vision  is  dimmed,  cloudt^l, 
or  extinguished.  So  it  is  with  hearing,  with  touch,  mth  smell, 
and  with  taste. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  do  we  know  that  these  ihree  reqnisiWa 
must  be  present?  We  reply,  Only  indirectly.  We  learn  it  by  hi- 
ference.  If  the  sensorium  no  longer  exists,  there  is  no  perception. 
If  the  object  is  withdrawn,  as  the  luminous  or  sonorous  matler, 
there  can  be  no  perception.  If  the  orpin  or  the  nerve  is  destroyed, 
the  flonl  doM  not  perceive.  We  coiidnde  that  all  these  are  its 
essential  conditions.    But  that  these  conditions  are  not  the  ai-te 
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lemselves,  will  be  still  more  manifest  from  the  aualysis  of  tlieafr.! 
lacta.     We  proceed  next  to: 

IL  The  procciK  of  »ente-perception. 

§  80.  The  Bimplest  form  iii  which  sense-perception  ^^ 
is  experienced  is  iu  its  coouection  with  a  single  organ  ■"""►pj 
of  sense.  The  atatee  or  acts  which  we  onlinarily  '''""° 
call  sense-perceptions,  by  which  we  apprehend  the 
most  familiar  objects,  as  a  table,  a  chair,  a  horse,  or  a  do) 
made  up  of  too  many  elements  to  allow  ue  to  diseem  the  preciso  J 
character  of  the  elements  or  the  steps  of  the  process  itself.  It  is  J 
only  when  wo  consider  a  single  act,  as  of  seeing  and  liearing,  aiid  I 
of  the  simpleiit  object,  as  a  single  color  or  sound,  that  we  are  iu  a  I 
condition  to  determine  the  essential  nature  and  elements  of  tha  | 

;t  itself. 

The  most  general  assertion  which  wo  make  is,  that  , 

--TI  11-.        -T  ^^^  wahlRia,  m 

■perception  is  clearly  and  distinctively  a  psy-  nm  ph j>io1d(1-  J 
lical  and  not  a  physiolo^cal  phenomenon.  Wc  are 
ipared,  by  our  previous  analysis,  to  distinguish  perception  from-J 
le  organic  instruments  and  conditions  that  are  esseutial  to  it.  3 
feither  the  eye  nor  the  optic  nerve,  nor  the  image  formed  on  the  i] 
retina,  nor  the  uervous  response  to  the  image — none  of  these 
all  of  them  together,  coostitute  vision.  The  picture  may  bo  1 
irtnod,  the  nerve  may  be  stimulated  to  reflex  activity,  so  as  i 
itrtwt  the  iris  or  let  fall  the  eyelid,  and  yet  there  may  be  i 

If  a  hot  iron  is  applied  to  the  flesh,  and  the  soul  does  not  \ 
il  and  apprehend,  there  is  no  scnse-pcrccptioD.  It  may  disor- 
ganize and  destroy  the  flesh,  TOnsumiiig  it  to  the  bone,  and  yet,  if 
Die  soul  does  not  respond,  the  pbenomcnoa  wliich  we  seek  for  does 
lint  occur.  In  order  to  this,  an  energy  must  be  aroused  from  the 
e-ml  itself.  Its  presence  and  its  nature  are  known  by  consc 
iicss.  Its  physical  conditions  are  observed  by  the  senses  and  traced  J 
(lilt  by  physiological  analysis.  The  anatomi'^t  separates  and  fol- 
los«i  the  one  class  of  phenomena  by  his  dis'iecting  knife,  interpret- 
ing the  functions  which  he  does  not  observe.  Consciousness  watchea 
other,  notes  their  similarities  and  differences,  retera  ttiem  \> 
agent  and  records  their  relations  and  laws. 

us,  then,  leave  these  physical  or  physiological       ,  ^ 
itione,  and  considt  consciousness  alone,     We  in-  "''"nd-- 
of  eonsciousneas,  What  is  the  psychical  act  or 
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state?  She  replies.  It  is  a  process  complex  in  its  nature,  bui'u>> 
Etontaaeoua  in  time.  It  is  coinpics,  becuuso  the  soul,  ia  its  sin- 
gle act,  distinguishes  two  objects — its  own  condition  and 
some  material  reality  :  one  of  these  is  subjei.'tivo,  and  hence  is 
called  a  nhjeet-objed;  the  other  ia  objective,  and  is  denominated  an 
ohject^bjed.  One  element  ia  called  tetisation,  or  ae/uatioH  jirt^ter; 
the  otiier  is  called  perception,  or  perceplion  proper.  The  one  of 
these  is  an  element  involving  feeling ;  the  other  is  intellectual, 
being  an  act  of  knowledge.  Each  requires  the  other.  Each  ia 
the  attendant  of  the  other.  There  can  be  no  perception  without 
sensation,  nor  can  sensation  oeour  without  perception. 

But  though  these  two  elements  coexist,  it  is  with 
noilli'imi  u.™"  unequal  energy.  The  one  activity  is  always  at  the 
nS..;  indrtB  expense  of  the  other.  If  sensation  is  intense,  percep- 
«Soi"  t'Oi  '8  feeble.     If  perception  is  energetic  and  absorb- 

ing, sensation  is  weak  and  scarcely  observed.  The 
operation  of  this  law  is  seen  in  the  several  senses,  and  in  the  dif- 
fering states  or  energies  of  single  and  separate  senses.  In  vision, 
OS  compared  with  smell  and  hearing,  perception  prevails;  vhile  in 
botb  the  latter,  sensation  is  in  excess.  In  the  perception  of  bright 
and  stimulating  color,  as  contrasted  with  the  discernment  of  form 
and  outlines,  sensation  ia  conspieuoua  in  the  one,  and  perception 
in  the  other.  If  we  look  at  the  unclouded  sun  at  midday,  we 
cannot  perceive  distinctly,  by  reason  of  the  blinding  and  paiuful 
sensations  ;  if  its  disc  is  overcast,  or  a  darkened  glass  is  inter- 
posed, the  perception  is  more  distinct  and  easy,  by  the  repression 
of  the  sensations. 

§  81,  Sentation  proper,  or  the  sensational  element, 
prrporuiiHio  comes  first  in  order.     This  does  not  occur  alone  or 

'*"'  ■  apart.     Pure  sensation  is  simply  an  ideal  or  imagi- 

nary experience.  Though  sensation  always  occurs  with  perception, 
it  may  be  clearly  distinguished  from  it.  Sensation,  thus  consi- 
dered, is 

A  subjective  experience  of  the  »nxil  a*  animnting  an  extendeA 
I,  utiiallij  more  or  less  pkasHrahh  or  painful,  and  a/iO'iy« 
ted  by  some  exeitenent  of  the  organism.     This  definition  ira- 
pli«:- 

First  of  all,  that  sensation  pertains  properly  to  the  aoul,  as  con- 
tia-distinguished  from  material  things  or  corporeal  agents.     The 
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■Mraaation  of  touch  is  not  in  the  orange,  the  sensation  of  hca.t  i 
not  in  the  burolug  flaino,  but  buth  are  ex|>eriein;cd  by  the  sen^J 
tient  soul.  The  sensatiou  uf  sweetness  is  not  in  the  sugar,  that 
of  sourneas  is  not  in  the  vinegar.  There  can  he  no  music  when  J 
pchestre  and  audience  ore  both  stone-deaC  Aa  all  sensations. I 
^rtain  to  the  soul  which  experiences  them,  tbey  are  properl]r  I 
(aid  to  be  subjective. 
§  82,  Second,  the  sensations,  though  subjective  in 

lae  already  defined,  are  yet  experienced  by  the  «nc" 
t  eonneeUd  with  a  corporeal  orgaularn,  and  are  jini 
Ctly  dislinguished   in  this  &oia  emotions  proper, 
a  the  one  hand,  and  from  ]ierc«ptious  proper,  on  the  other.     The  I 
nul  has  a  subjective  experience  of  heal,  hardneaa,  Bweetoess," 
sourness,  etc.,  but  it  has  this  experience  as  an  agent  connected 
with  and  animating  an  extended  sensorium.     The  several  eenso- 
tiona,  though  like  the  purely  spiritual  emotions  in  being  agreeo^ 
^  orihe  opposite,  are  unlike  them  in  being  tclt  by  the  soul  t 
a  peculiar  form  of  being  and  activity,  viz.,  tliat  of  coi 
Boreal  sensibility.     That  which  feels  is  not  the  soul  as  pure  spirit^! 
nt  spirit  animating  an  organism. 
,  It  is  but  a  part  of  the  truth  which  Reid  utters,  when  he  sayaij 
^Thia  sensatiou  [of  smell]  can  be  nothing  else  than  it  is  felt  to^ 

Its  very  essence  consists  in  being  felt;  and  when  it  i 
felt,  it  is  not.  There  is  no  difference  between  the  sensation,  and 
tile  feeling  of  it ;  they  are  one  and  the  same  thing."  "  Aa  to  tlie 
vitioo^  and  feelings  that  are  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  they  , 
r  much,  not  only  in  degree,  but  in  kind  and  dignity.  Sum 
irioRg  to  the  animal  part  of  our  nature,  and  are  common  to  w 
Irith  the  brutes ;  others  belong  to  the  rational  and  moral  part.  1 
e  first  are  more  properly  called  seitaaiioiis,  the  last,  feelings. 
y»,  Iiitell  Powen,  ii.  c.  16.) 
.  Berkeley,  Theory  oj  Vii'um,  says  to  the  same  effect:  "ThSj 
meets  intromitted  by  sight  would  seem  to  him  [a  man 
bind],  as  indeed  they  are,  no  other  than  a  new  set  of  thought! 
IJr  BBiUKtions.  each  whereof  is  as  near  to  him  as  the  perceptions 
t  pain  And  pleasure,  or  the  most  inward  passions  of  tlie  soul.' 
k  Bcid  certainly  woulil  not  say  that  the  pain,  or  the  painliij  s 

Ki,  which  is  occasioned  hy  a  burn,  a  cut,  or  a  blow,  is  pre-V 
p!-\j  like  the  pain  which  is  occa«ioiieil  hy  the  deatJi  of  a  friend,  iT 
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the  loss  of  fortune,  or  the  &ilure  of  a  darling  project.  Both 
these  classes  of  states,  when  not  felt,  have  no  existence;  they 
both  pertain  to  the  soul,  and  to  the  soul  only,  as  distinguished 
from  the  objects  which  occasion  them.  Both  are  alike  subjective. 
Both  are  alike  in  being  disagreeable,  hence  both  are  called  pain- 
ful. But  one  is  experienced  by  the  soul  as  connected  with  an 
organism,  while  the  other  is  felt  in  the  soul  without  reference  to 
the  sensorium  at  all. 

Hamilton  on  the  other  hand  asserts,  ^'Itmaj  appear,  not  a  paradox  merelj, 
bat  a  cuntradictioD,  to  say,  that  the  organism  is  at  onoe  within  and  without  the 
mind;  is  at  once  subjective  and  objective;  is  at  onoe  ego  and  non-ego.  Bat  bo 
it  is,  and  so  we  must  admit  it  to  bo,  unless,  on  the  one  hand,  as  materialists,  we 
identify  mind  with  matter,  or,  on  the  other,  as  idealists,  we  identify  matter  with 
mind.  The  organism,  as  animated,  as  sentient,  is  necessarily  oars;  and  its 
affections  are  only  felt  as  affections  of  the  indivisible  tgo.  In  this  respect,  and 
to  this  extent,  our  organs  are  not  external  to  ourselves.  But  our  organism  ia 
not  merely  a  sentient  subject,  it  is  at  the  same  time  an  extended,  figured,  divisi- 
ble, in  a  word,  a  material,  subject;  and  the  same  sensations  which  are  reduced 
to  unity  in  the  indivisibility  of  consciousness  are  in  the  divisible  organism 
reoogni/.ed  as  plural  and  reciprocally  external,  and,  therefore,  as  extended, 
figured,  and  divided.  Such  is  the  fact:  but  how  the  immaterial  can  be  united 
with  matter,  how  the  unoxtcndcd  can  apprehend  extension,  how  the  indivisible 
can  measure  the  divided, — this  is  the  mystery  of  mysteries  to  man." — Worlu  of 
lieid,  Note  D*  18  and  foot-note,  p.  880  (Cf.  35,  38,  3«). 

§  83.  It  is  implied,  in  what  has  been  said,  that  all 
kJ^uzwT^*"*"  sensations  are  experience  with  a  more  or  less  distinct 
and  definite  relation  of  place  in  the  «ensoriwn.  This 
relation  of  place  is  at  first  very  indefinitely  apprehended ;  indeed, 
it  may  not  be  attended  to  at  all ;  but  there  must  be  furnished  the 
moans  of  discerning  such  a  relation,  provided  the  attention  is  di- 
rected to  the  sen.sation.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  a  pain  in  the 
teeth  or  a  pain  in  the  head  should  not  be  known  as  apart  in  place 
from  a  pain  in  the  foot ;  that  a  bum  in  the  foot  and  a  wound 
in  tlic  arm  should  not  give  directly  to  the  mind  the  apprehension 
of  a  different  place  for  each. 

When  it  is  asserted  that  every  sensation  gives  or  might  give  a 
relation  of  place,  it  is  not  intended  that  the  relations  of  place 
involved  in  and  given  by  the  direct  experience  of  an  original 
sensation  are  or  could  be  apprehended  so  completely  and  so 
definitely,  as  they  are  by  the  aid  of  experience  and  the  acquired 
perceptions ;  but  only  that  some  knowledge,  or  the  materials  for 
Buch  knowledge,  must  be  furnished  in  every  original  sensation. 
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The  difil^reat  sejisutjons  differ  in  respect  to  the  greater  or  less 


fhicb 
etly  defined 
But  mora— 


I  deliait«liesB  of  the  part   or  place  of  the  i 
taiTuL-ted.     TUua  a  sound  or  a  smell  is  far  less  diatiu 
r  relatl"ii>ii  of  plucQ  thaii  a  :^ight  or  a  touch. 
I  of  thia  iu  aiiotlicr  place. 

g  84.  Fourth:  The  different  aeDsatiuos,  aa  subject- 
l3ve  experiences  of  the  soul,  di^'er  greutly  front  one  , . 
^aiiolher  in  reitpfct  to  qiuil'Uy  and  iiUeinity ;    in  other  nll^t^Lw'!'' 
hrords,  they  differ  in  kind  and  degree.     Each  of  the 

iHiug  classes  of  sensations  differs  from  each  of  the  otltec 
(,  as  the  sensations  of  sight  from  the  sensations  of  toucl 
Under  each  of  these  broadly  diatinguiahed  classes  or  kiadt 
ccial  sensations  differ  from  one  another  ;  as  the  different  taste 
eelings,  smells,  colois,  etc.,  etc.  What  are  called  the  aam 
KDsations,  differ  also  in  energy,  strength,  or  int«neity  ; 

e  of  the  same  color,  as  red,  is  deeper  or  more  intense  thai 

mother  shade  ;  one  odor  is  more  pungent  than  another. 

We  come  next  to  perctpUon  or  perception  proper. 

§  85,  Thia,  aa  has  already  been  explained,  is  no 

Mpantte  act  or  state  of  the  soul ;  it  is  only  a  aepara-  p^|'"°J'-°?J 

f  lUe  or  distinguishable  clement  of  a  single  complex  il^" 

Perception,  aa  such,  is. 

First:  an  act  of  knou-tedije  and  of  hnowkdge  only.     The  si 

nional  element  is  an  element  of  feeling,  attended,  indeed,  with 

Etlie  knowledge  that  the  soul  which  feels  animates  an  extended 

n  the  perceptional  act  the  soul  knows,  and  only  ■ 

tsows. 

§  86.  Second :    This  knowledge  is  objective — i.  ft, 

e  soul  not  only  knows  the  object  to  be,  but  it  knows  , 

t  is  not  itself.     What  it  knows  ia  a  ana-ego,  a  no^  ^o,'' 

Be.  a  nolraelf.     But  from  what  self,  or  ego,  does  it 

Batinguish  the  object?  or  what  kind  of  non-et/o  does  the  per- " 

^ving  soul  distinguish?     Is  it  what  ia  usually  called  a  material 

tgect,  distinguished  from  the  organisra  ur  the  body  which  the 

\  auimatea  and  moves?  or  ts  it  the  organism  itself  which  the 

J  liistinguishca  from  itself,  though  it  animates  and  moves  it? 

\  should  be  carefully  kept  in  mind,  that,  as  there  are  three  non- 

— viz.,  the  not  body  as  distinguished  from  the  body  and  soul 

mitid ;  the  body  as  distinguisheii  from  the  soul ;  and  the  sensr>- J 

5* 
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fiam  aa  dL^tingiibhed  from  the  sonl  as  pure  spirit — so  there  an 
thrt^e  <?yo^,  Tiz.:  the  soul  as  united  with  the  body  sensed  and  per- 
ceiverl,  i.  <?.,  the  living  bixiy  as  a  whole ;  the  soul  as  animating  or 
connecting  with  the  sensorium ;  and  the  soul  as  distinguishable 
from  both  sen&orium  and  body. 

Our  present  inquiry  is.  Which  of  these  objects  is  apprdiended 
in  perception  proper?  \Vliich  is  known,  or  might  be  known,  in 
connection  with  every  sensation,  or  in  every  act  of  sense-peroep 
tion  ?  We  answer,  The  bodily  organism  itself^  or  mther  that 
part  of  the  sensorium  which  is  excited  to  action.  What  the  soul 
directly  perceives — L  e.,  distinguishes  from  itself— 4a  its  own 
senidtive  organism,  so  fiir  as  it  is  excited  to  sensation.  This  is 
that  which  it  knows  to  be  not  itself  even  though  it  knows  that 
in  sensation  it  is  intimately  connected  with  it  The  inunediate 
object  of  perception  proper  is  the  senwrium  in  9ome  Jom  of 
excited  adion.     (§  98) 

It  is  not  intended  that,  in  the  order  of  time,  the  infiint  does,  in 
the  earliest  development  of  the  reflective  consciousness,  apply 
the  pronoun  I  to  the  soul  as  distinguished  from  the  sensorium  or 
the  body.  It  is  most  evident  that  at  first,  and  for  a  very  long 
period  often,  this  appellation  b  applied  to  the  soul  and  the  body 
as  a  complex  whole,  and  this  ego  is  distinguished  from  what  is 
usually  called  a  material  thing. 

§  87.  Third:  The  object  in  perception  proper  is 

Anftxt«n<]td         All  t  .    r     • 

nm-^go.  Dot  Only  Kuowu  as  a  non-ego t  but*  it  is  known  as  ex- 

tended. Even  in  sensation  proper  the  soul  knows 
itself  as  uniUid  with  the  extended  sensorium  ;  much  more  when 
the  Houl,  by  an  act  of  intelligence,  distinguishes  this  sensorium 
from  itself  as  a  purely  psychical  agent,  must  it  know  that  object 
to  l)c  extended  which  it  as  it  were  sets  over  against  itself.  We 
do  not  here  ask  what  extension  is,  or  how  it  is  possible  that  the 
uncxt^^nded  spirit  can  know  extended  matter ;  nor  do  we  ask 
what  are  the  relations  of  extension  to  space,  either  in  the  order 
of  knowledge  or  of  being.  These  questions  are  reserved  for 
future  diHcussion.  We  record  only  what  the  mind  actually  per- 
ceives, as  attested  by  our  experience  of  the  act  of  perception. 

§  88.  We  ask,  fourth  :  In  the  exercise  of  which  of 

Popri»|ition  Hi-      - 

trod*  %\\  the     the  senses  docs  the  mind  distiniruish  this  non-eeoistic 
and  exteuded  object — in  the  exercise  of  one  or  two, 
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I W  of  eiwA  and  all  f    The  views  whidi  we  have  proposed  c 
ling  BeneatioD  iovolve  the  ttecu^sary  consuiueiiuu  that  jjerceiittod 
Ipruper  occurs  in  tonaectiou  with  each  of  tho  .-onsea.     11'  e 
^KnsatioD  involves  the  apprehenaion  of  the  extcuded  eeiisoriuq 
I  with  wiiich  the  aoul  is  cotmected,  then  it  foliowa  that  it  is 

hie  to  perceive  this  seDaorium,  to  whatever  scn-satioii  it  is  excite 
wad  that  every  sense  gives  the  knowledge  of  an  extended  'i 
ego.    Some  of  these  senses  do  tliis  with  greater  ludeliniteness  tbaa 
Others,  it  is  true — as  the  sense  of  smell  compared  with  the  sense 

»of  touch,  but  all  with  equal  reality;  if,  indeed,  it  is  true  that  no 
KOsation  can  in  fact  occur  without  perception. 
Those  psychologists  who  make  seni^ation  to  bo  a  purely  fpUv 
tuat  or  guijedivs  experience  of  merely  intensive  quality,  and  mak) 
perception  to  be  the  apprehension  of  the  cause  of  thene  so-calleg 
feelings,  either  limit  perception  to  the  sensations  of  touch  a 
nghl,  excluding  it  from  amcU.  taste,  and  hearing — as  c 
— or  confine  it  to  touch  only,  as  Dugald  Stewart  and  Dr.  Thorn 
Brown. 
But  while  each  and  all  of  the  senses  alike  give  us 

»an  extended  and  external  object,  they  do  not  give  .oiteiw™?^ 
it  frith  e^jual  distinctness  and  clearness.     As  we  have  jMwooi'BiMa 
»Iready  observeil,  the  senses  of  smell  and  hearing  are  ^'^rS* 
far  inferior  in  this  respect  to  the  senses  of  eight  and 
touch  ;  and  so  far  inferior,  that  they  seem  to  many  not  to  give  it 
Bt  all.     The  muscular  sensations  are  also  more  conspicuously 
present  in  the  movement  and  direction  of  certain  organs  than  ia._ 
p  tbo  management  and  experience  of  others. 

§  89.  We  pass,  fifth :  to  the  varying  relation  of  ^,  ^  . 
)  the  sensational  and  perceptional  element  in  different  J^j,'^",' 
n  of  aense-perception.  The  general  law  is.  that  'J^JI' 
\  tkafe  dfiienU  vary  inversely— i.  e.,  as  thi-  gp.mntlon  is 
I  'ttfwnger,  Ihe  ptreeplwn  is  weaker,  and  vice-ver»a.  The  opcratiffi 
\  cf  ihiB  law  is  illustrated  in  the  different  sensations  of  the  san 
e  as  compared  with  one  another,  and  also  in  the  « 


Of  different  sensations  of  the  same  sense  we  ob- 
I'lKrve,  that  in  some  the  attention  is  occupied  more  ^.„M(io.i7tr' 
I  *ith  the  «'nsat!'>n.  while  in  others  it  is  fixed  uimn  rhe  mbm™* 
I  object  which  the  sensation  reveals.    This  is  true  of 
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tastes,  smells,  sounds,  touches  and  sights.  If  any  of  these  are  very 
agreeable  or  disagreeable,* the  subjective  pain  or  pleasure  which 
they  give,  solicits  and  absorbs  the  soul's  energy,  almost  or  entirely 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  apprehension  of  the  organism,  or  of  any 
thing  external.  If  they  are  what  we  call  indifferent  or  unex- 
citing, there  is  opi)ortunity  for  the  mind  to  attend  to  the  rela- 
tions of  diverse  quality,  of  place,  form,  outline,  which  the  parti- 
cular sense  admits  of.  It  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  that  certain 
sensations  are  absorbing,  transporting,  ravishing,  enrapturing, 
and  ecstatic ;  all  of  which  terms  indicate  the  complete  occupation 
of  the  soul's  energy  in  subjective  enjoyment,  or,  as  the  case  may 
be,  in  pain  or  agony.  We  freely  remark  of  others,  that  in 
them  we  are  cool,  unexcited,  not  carried  away,  selfcontrolled ; 
which  epithets  imply  the  possibility  of  any  intellectual  activity 
which  may  be  required,  the  energy  of  simple  perception  being, 
of  course,  included. 

In  vision,  the  apprehensions  of  color  are  more  Ben- 
in thodiiro-  j.\_  J*  f  1        i.T  ^»         "I 

rent  BonHt«.  suous ;  thosc  of  form  and  outlmc  are  more  perceptional 
and  intellectual.  In  gazing  upon  rich  and  gorgeous 
coloring,  as  of  a  splendid  sunset,  of  autumn  foliage,  or  a  glowing 
paiiitiug,  the  enjoyment  is  more  intense  and  the  excitement  is 
akin  to  pure  emotion.  In  the  apprehension  and  comparison  of 
form,  outline,  and  grouping,  color  is  less  conspicuous,  the  per- 
ceptional element  predominates,  and  approaches  the  purely  intel- 
lectual. But  just  in  this  proportion  does  the  sensuous  and 
passionate  give  way. 

In  touch,  if  we  take  a  burning  or  frosted  implement,  we  are  so 
occupied  with  the  pain,  that  we  do  not  notice  its  form,  surface, 
Aveicrht,  and  many  other  peculiarities  which  a  nicer  handling 
would  reveal,  which  delicate  handling  is  rendered  impossible  by 
the  absorption  of  the  soul  with  its  sensations.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  delicate  intellectual  touch,  which  apprehends  minute 
constituents,  slightly  varying  surfaces,  gentle  outlines,  fine  edges, 
etc.,  requires  as  an  essential  condition  that  the  sensations  be  not 
at  all  obtrusive.  He  that  passes  his  finger  over  the  edge  of  a 
razor  in  or<lt;r  to  judjjre  of  its  fineness,  must  be  careful  that  no 
painful  sonsjitions,  as  from  a  cut,  or  pleasant  sensations  as  of 
titillation,  di'^turb  or  distract  the  delicacy  of  his  perceptive 
touch.    In  all  these  examples  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  so  far  as 
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we  exercise  sensation  proper  we  are  occupied  with  our  subjective 
condition  as  pleasant  or  paiuful ;  while  in  perception  proper  we 
apprehend  an  extended  non-e^o. 

The  illustration  of  tlie  varying  energy  of  the  sensational  and 
perceptional  elements  in  the  difierent  senses  will  be  given  in  the 
ibllowing  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CLASSES  OF  SENS&PEBCEPTIONS. 

§  90.  The  sense-perceptions  may  be  divided  into 
three  leading  classes  :  the  musctilar,  the  organiCy  and  ot^aeuM^tS!^ 
the  special  aenae-perceptiona.    This  division  is  in  part  mSscuUr.  ^* 
directed  by  the  character  of  the   sensations  them- 
selyes,  and  in  part  by  their  bodily  conditions. 

The  muscular  sensations,  or  sense-perceptions,  comprehend  all 
thoee  which  arise  from  the  varying  conditions  of  the  muscles, 
whether  in  action  or  at  rest  The  muscles  constitute  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  substance  or  structure  of  the  body.  They  also 
pervade  or  are  closely  connected  with  those  parts  and  organs 
^rtiich  are  not  muscular.  The  affections  appropriately  called 
muscular  sense-perceptions  are  those  which  depend  on  the  con- 
traction and  relaxation  of  the  muscular  fibres,  or  the  varying  re- 
lative position  of  the  muscles.  As  we  slowly  stretch  or  violently 
jerk  out  the  arm  or  the  finger,  as  we  rotate  the  wrist,  as  we 
tread  or  kick  with  the  foot,  as  wo  strain  the  whole  body  to  lifl  a 
heavy  weight  or  to  push  against  a  resisting  obstacle,  or  as  we 
exert  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  body  in  manifold  conceivable 
motions  or  efforts,  we  experience  as  great  a  variety  of  muscular 
sensations.  Scarcely  one  of  these  is  distinguished  by  a  separate 
name;  and  the  greater  part  of  them  escape  common  observation. 

They  are  ranked  lowest  in  the  scale  of  the  sense-perceptions, 
because  they  are  least  definitely  placed  in  the  scnsorium,  because 
they  cannot  be  distinctly  recalled  to  the  memory,  and  because 
they  are  usually  the  least  positive  in  the  pleasure  and  pain  which 
they  occasion.  They  serve  most  important  uses,  however,  as  we 
■hall  see,  in  enabling  us  so  to  direct  and  regulate  the  bodily 
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motions  as  to  distingiiuh  the  individual  body  from  the  rest  of  the 
material  universe,  tuid  to  defend  it  against  serious  or  fatal  in- 
juries. It  is  contended  by  nmuy  ihai  we  derive  our  first  kooiv- 
ledgB  of  extended  matter  from  the  muscular  sensations,  as 
through  their  jarying  movementa  tlie  infiiut  first  explores  every 
port  of  the  organism  within,  aud  from  the  seDSorium  tlius  ex- 
plored derives  the  stuudard  by  which  it  measures  tlie  material 
world  without    (Cf.  5  98.) 

§  91.  The  organic  sensations  are  those  which  de- 
pend on  Vie  healihful  vr  dineaned  condition  of  tlie  vtial 
organs;  such  as  the  stomach,  the  lunga,  the  heart,  the  other 
viscera,  and  the  nerves.  When  these  organs  are  entirely  healthy, 
and  their  functions  are  normally  performed,  they  are  attended 
with  no  very  positive  or  distinctly  noticed  sensations.  Wieo 
they  are  injured  or  diseased,  the  sensations  which  attend  those 
conditions  are  always  unpleasant,  often  distressing,  and  invari- 
ably most  readily  di^itinguished  and  recognized.  The  healthy  man 
dues  not  know  that  he  has  a  stomach.  The  dyspeptic  scarcely 
knows  that  ho  has  anything  besides;  he  is  so  absorbed  by  tlie 
uncomfortable  or  painful  sensations  that  are  occasioneil  by  tlie 
diseased  organ.  The  same  is  true  of  a  man  whose  lungs,  heart,  or 
nerves  are  diseased.  This  class  of  sensations  are  more  readily 
distinguished  and  recalled  than  the  muscular,  because  they  are 
more  definite  and  positive. 

The  organic  sensations  are  often  blended  with  the  musculaN 
The  vital  organs  are  iu  part  muscular,  or  intertwined  with  mus- 
cular fibre,  OS  the  heart,  the  stomach,  etc.  Their  special  affec- 
tions are  therefore  experienced  in  constant  eouneetion  with 
normal  or  abnormal  muscular  sensations,  and  both  are  assigned 
to  the  same  parts  of  the  sentient  organism. 

§  9'2.  The  irpcr.i/il  genne-pireepliom  constitute  the 

■oiK^psMj'-''    remainini;  and  the  most  important  class.     All  these 

!bmpib,™ii-  H.re  distinguished  by  this  marked  peculiarity,   that 

diJku'  ""*      '''^  "'^   experieneed   through   organs    tpeetaUy  am. 

stnuied/or  Ute  noUfimdion  of  Hente-percepiivn. 

They  are  the  so-called  five  senses :  Snie!!,  ttute,  limrhtg,  loiieh, 
and  iilghl.  Each  of  thtse  is  clearly  distinguished  from  every 
other,  and  to  each  of  them  is  assigned  i[s  own  organ  or  organs. 

The  organ  of  ttnell  is  the  nostrils,  which  open  into  the  two 
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nasal  foesse,  the  plates  of  which  are  overlaid  by  a  mucous  mcm- 
brane  called  the  pituitary  membrane.  The  passages  between 
these  plates  are  somewhat  tortuous,  giving  extent  of  surface  for 
the  expanse  of  membrane,  and  the  ramifications  of  the  olfactory 
nerve. 

This  organ  is  in  immediate  contiguity  with  the  organs  of  taste, 
with  which  it  acts  in  ready  sympathy.  Offensive  smells  occasion 
nausea  and  disinclination  to  food.  Savory  odors,  on  the  other 
hand,  stimulate  the  appetite. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  smell  is  excited  only  by  the  con- 
tact of  the  interior  surface  of  the  organ  with  minute  portions 
of  matter,  or  gases  diffused  through  the  atmosphere.  But  what- 
ever uncertainty  there  may  be  in  respect  to  the  occasions  of  these 
sensations,  with  the  sensations  themselves  we  are  all  familiar 
Their  varieties  are  almost  endless.  The  odors  from  flowers,  from 
food,  from  perfumes,  from  woods,  from  earths,  from  metals,  and 
from  many  other  objects,  are  too  numerous  to  be  classed  or  named 
except  in  a  very  general  way.  We  doss  them  in  a  few  general 
and  obvious  groups,  as  quickening,  refreshing,  depressing,  sicken- 
ing, aromatic,  spicy,  etc.,  etc.  We  name  them  usually  from  the 
objects  which  excite  them,  as  the  odor  of  the  violet  and  the 
lilac,  of  the  rose  and  the  tuberose,  of  the  peach  and  the  apple, 
of  cedar  and  camphor-wood. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  so-called  sensations  are  in 
trath  sense-perceptions — i.  e.,  they  involve  apprehended  relations 
of  externality  and  extension.  The  experience  of  every  odor, 
according  to  the  explanation  already  given,  must  be  referred  to 
some  part  of  the  sensorium.  These  sensations  are,  however,  very 
undefined  in  their  places  and  limits,  and  hence  it  has  been  sup- 
posed they  are  purely  psychical.  They  cannot  be  distinctly 
recalled  in  the  imagination  or  memory.  Hence,  in  our  actual 
perceptions  of  objects,  they  are  referred  directly  to  the  object  as 
seen  or  handled.  That  is,  the  object  seen  or  touched  occupies 
the  attention  and  engrosses  the  memory,  and  not  the  object 
smelled. 

The  language  and  terms  taken  from  this  sense  are  transferred 
to  snpersensual  objects,  especially  to  the  moral  and  the  religious. 
The  odor  of  incense,  the  offense  that  is  rank,  and  smells  to  hea- 
ven, and  the  like,  are  examples  of  such  an  application. 
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§  93.  The  organs  of  taste  are  tlie  tongue,  tlie  pa!iit«, 
•T"I.1ile°u*"  and  a  [wrtion  of  the  pharynx.  These  tire  aJsu  truly, 
wnwuioM,""  though  imperfectly,  organs  of  touct ;  but  they  aie 
coated  with  a  membrane  whieh  is  organized  in  euch 
a  manner  aa  to  yield  a  variety  of  special  ecnsationa  called 
tastea.  Tlic  tasting  orgau,  so  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  consista  of 
minute  pajiillai,  which  cover  the  upper  sur&ce  of  the  tongue  and 
the  inner  cavity  of  the  mouth. 

Hftpid  Bubstances  to  be  prepared  for  tasting,  must  be  made 
liquid.  Those  which  are  hard  and  compact,  must  be  broken  by 
mastication  and  dissolved  in  the  aativa.  The  harder  the  sub- 
stance and  the  slower  the  process  of  dissolving,  the  longer  does 
the  taste  continue. 

The  sensatious  of  taste  are  various  in  kind  and  almost  count- 
lees  in  number.  They  are  capable  of  being  so  CMnbined  as  to 
produce  singular  modifications  and  striking  eoutrastei.  They  can 
thus,  to  some  extent,  be  changed  by  custom  aud  formed  by  art. 
Tastes  that  are  at  firat  positively  disagreeable,  become  pleasant 
by  being  connected  with  a  stimulant  effect  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem — as  the  pungent  and  fiery  taste  of  strong  liquors,  and  the 
nauseating  taate  of  tobacco.  Or  the  sense-organ  itself  becomea 
leas  sensitive  in  its  energy,  and  of  courae  leas  offended  by  the  sen- 
sations which  were  at  first  more  intense,  and  therefore  positively 
disagreeable. 

Tastes,  like  smells,  are  designated  by  a  few  general  epithota,  na 
pungent,  bitter,  sweet,  spicy,  acrid,  sharp ;  more  precisely  by  the 
objects  which  occasion  them,  as  the  taste  of  pepper  or  alum,  of 
th"  peach  or  the  plum,  of  different  vegetables  and  meats.  Of 
tiii.^  language  or  vocabulary  of  taste  wo  may  say  in  general,  that 
it  is  taken  originally  from  the  sense  of  touch,  as  the  obvious 
meaning  of  some  of  the  terms,  and  the  lees  obvious  roots  of  othera, 
both  indicate.  The  reason  ia  obvious.  The  organ  of  taste  is  also 
an  organ  of  touch.  The  tongue  touches  as  well  as  tastea.  Cer- 
tain tajites  are  attended  with  certain  touches. 

It  ought  not  to  escape  our  notice  in  this  connection,  that  the 
sense  of  the  beautiful  and  tho.subliine  in  nature,  art,  aud  litera- 
ture, and  the  capacity  ibr  judging  rightly  of  its  occasions  or 
sources,  is  called  loite  in  many  languages  ;  a  singular  transfer  of 
a  term  from  one  of  the  grossest  of  the  animal  capacities  to  oufl 
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of  lUe  highest  of  tlie  psychical  endowments.  It  is  explained  by 
tlie  feet  that  the  corjKir»;ul  sense  of  taste  ts  susceptible  uf  fine  and 
dulicatc  diiK'riini  nations. 

The  question  is  never  mooted,  whether  the  sensations  of  taste 
UK  puroly  subjective,  or  independent  of  all  rululiuns  of  exter- 
nality and  extenaion.  Taste,  aa  a  sensation,  is  inconceivable  ex- 
cept OS  an  afiectJon  of  that  part  of  the  sensorium  which  pervades 
t  lie  surface  of  the  tongue  and  palate. 

5  W4.  The  sense  of  hearing  comes  next  in  order,  ii„^„  .,„ 
lis  organ  is  a  complicated  and  convoluted  bony  tube  ."JJ^ ""'"'' 
or  chamber,  resembling  somewhat  the  interior  of  a 
snail-shell,  and  furnished  externally  with  an  expanded  append- 
age, the  surface  of  which  is  corrugated  very  much  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  bony  passage  within.  The  object  of  the  extfTnal  ear 
(uliich  with  tlie  internal  constitutes  the  ot^an),  is  to  receive,  con- 
vey, and  quicken  the  vibratory  action  of  the  air  till  it  reaches  the 
t)-ni|ianum.  This  is  a  pa^cbmen^Iike  substance,  which,  by  the 
aid  of  a  chain  of  bones,  bears  upon  a  liquid  within.  The  arrango- 
tueut  of  this  entire  structure,  when  judged  by  mechanical  prin- 
ciples, id  obviously  adapted  and  designed  to  carry  and  increase 
Tibratory  action.  But  the  vibrating  tympanum  is  not  itself  hc«r- 
ing.  Though  we  seek  for  the  spirit  of  sound  in  all  these  narrow 
I nd  winding  chambere,  we  cannot  find  it  there;  but  it  dees  from 
nr  scart^h  like  a  shadow  or  a  mocking  spirit.  It  is  the  soul 
v.iiich  lives  in  the  sensorium  that  hears.  When  the  tympanum 
if  made  to  vibrate  with  the  retjuisito  intensity  and  rapidity, 
«id  the  nervous  apparatus  is  unharmed,  the  soul,  if  attent, 
experiences  the  sense-perceptions  wliich  we  call  the  sensations  of 
id. 

'iVtttj  body  which  emits  or  conveys  sound  is  susceptible  of 
raUoiL  The  sonorous  Iwdy  with  which  we  are  most  familiar.  ■ 
■llie  atmosphere,  which,  by  being  everywhere  present,  is  the 
lot  and  the  pervading  medium  of  soimd.  Many  solid 
I  are,  however,  capable  of  more  delicate  v-ibratioa'",  and 
e  are  more  perfect  conductors  of  sound ;  or  perhaps  they  owe 
I  efibct  on  the  sensoriiim  in  part  to  the  vibrations  which  touch 
B  through  the  bony  structure.  A  stick  of  timber  will  con- 
f  to  tbe  ear  in  contact  with  it,  a  whisper  or  the  scratch  of  a 
e  or  hundreds  of  feet.     If  the  ear  is  brought  into  cou- 
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tact  with  a  musical  instniment,  mher  direGtlr  or  throogh  the 
medium  of  some  intervening  aibstaiKe^  the  inBenatj  of  the  somid 
ia  greatly  increased. 

Of  these  sensatiMis  there  is  a  great  Tmrietj.    What 
ia~  deserves  especial  notice  ia»  that  each  cne  of  this  end- 
leas  varietv  is  readil  v  distinguished  front  eveij  other, 
^*^  and  verv  manj  of  them  can  be  lecaUed  imd    jre- 

^^ognized.  A  single  human  voice  b  capable  oi  emitting  a  great 
variety  in  respect  to  quality,  tone,  and  pitch.  The  voice  of  each 
individual  has  its  distinguishable  characteristic  in  each  of  these 
particulars.  The  wind  sighs  and  whistles  and  groans  in  the 
Ibrest,  or  beats  and  roUs  among  the  clouds  like  resounding 
^i^ves.  Almost  every  substance  has  a  sound  of  its  own  when  it 
g^fikes  or  fidU  upon  another,  and  this  somid  can  be  varied  in 
quantity  and  quality. 

Single  sensations  of  sound  are  distinguished  by  quality,  by  in- 
tensity or  loudness,  and  by  volume  or  quantity.    Besides  these 
bvious  difference,  there  are  others  leas  discernible  to  common 
nrehension,  which  are  observed  and  named  by  elocutiontsts 
d  musicians.    The  epithets  which  we  commonly  hear  are  such 
low  and  high,  feeble  and  loud,  soft  and  harsh,  smooth  and 
J^ugh— sweet,  gentle,  clear,  piercing,  light,  heavy,  etc,  etc.     AU 
these  epithets  were  originally  appropriated  to  tiie  other  senses, 
especially  to  those  of  touch.    Some  few  are  derived  from  taste 
d    iffht    To  a  limited  extent,  sounds  are  named  from    the 
objectl  which  excite  them :    as    tfie   beU  and  glass,  Kke  the 
wooden,  the  metallic,  etc.,  etc.     .  .      . 

Besides  these  distinguishmg  differences  m  single 

JTmI;.^ '"n?"  sensations  of  sound,  there  are  others  which  belong  to 

comLinution.        ^jj^  whcu  iu  succcssion  and  combination.    Sounds 

.  h:mu(»ny.         ^£  jj^^gt  any  quality  become  pleasing  when  uttered 

in  anv  rejnilar  succession;  especially  when  a  series  is  made  to 

ropoat  aTto  return  upon  itself,  and  ite  m«jsures  or  mtervals  are 

marked  by  accent  or  beat     Examples  of  these  are  the  beatmg 

of  a  drum  to  a  tune,  the  rhythmical  measure  of  well^unding 

prose   or  the  more  regular  and  marked  repetitions  of  poetic 

11^    If  the  sounds  possess  musical  quality,  these  repetition. 

Lstitute  melody,  givin,  exqubite  -suous  P  ea^^^^  t.  th^  eat^ 

and,  by  expression,  speaking  movmgly  to  the  soul.    To  this  is 
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nperaddi3d  the  more  refined  attribute  of  harmony,  when  sounds 
of  different  musical  quality  are  given  ia  eoiieord,  greatly  enlarg- 
ing, enriching,  and  elevating  both  the  sensuous  and  ox[)rcssionitl 
resources  of  mueic.  Melody  and  hannony  combined,  when 
added  to  what  culture  has  done  for  the  voice,  and  art  for  the 
improvement  of  in:jtrunients,  ai'e  the  grounds  of  the  elevated  eu- 
juyment  that  music  affords. 

The  stinsatioQd  of  sound  are  invested  with  even  a 
higher  interest,  and  applied  to  a  atill  more  elevated  of  o'*!  Ud- 
uee.  Without  the  sense  of  hearing,  vocal  Utterances  ^^^Vs  or 
di)  not  become  sounds  ;  and  wiiTiout  vocal  utterances  "  ""' 
as  heard,  there  could  be  no  language.  As  addressed  to  and  af^ 
ing  the  senaee,  sounds  are  pleasing  or  displeasing,  musical 
I  melodious  or  the  contrary,  harmonious  or  discordant ;  tss 
ificant  of  human  thought  and  feeling,  Ihey  are  endowed  with 
rondrous  and  almost  a  sublime  power.  When  we  listen  to  a 
n  language  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  or  when  we  cannot 
h  the  sense  of  our  mother-tongue,  it  ia  to  our  ears  a  jargon 
S  a  ehalter,  or,  at  best,  but  a  plcjisiijg  flow  of  inKipnificant 
e-perceptiOQs.  But  as  soon  as  these  sounds  are  underalouJ, 
r  become  the  audible  expressions  of  tbouglit,  in  its  most 
S>tle  distinctioTH  and  its  m-ist  complicated  connections.  , 

Not  only  are  sounila  signilii^ant  of  thought ;  they  also  express   , 
£«ling.     Kven  simple  and  inarticulate  tones  do  this,  especially  | 
if  llie  tflnes  *re  musical,  or  partake  of  musical  quality.    Tlie 
Ene  of  the  be^ar,  the  command  of  the  master,  and  tlie  threat   i 
inraged,  are  expressive  as  tones,  even  when  no  words  are 
■ed,  or  when  the  uttered  words  fail   to  be    understood.     A 
liitiv«  or  a  triumphant  strain  of  music  is  easily  interpreted, 
igh  no  thoughts  are  uttered  in  words.     But  when  tliouglit 
1  feeling  are  both  conveyed,  the  one  by  clear  and  well-ehosoa    > 
Is,  and  the  other  by  an  expressive  elocution,  and  the  soul 
jKurcd  and  elevated  by  eloquent  speech,  then   the  resources 
■«ound  and  the  i-nportanoe  of  hearing  begin  to  be  appreciated. 
m,  again,  poetry  and  music  lend  both   grace  and  expression    ' 
Ibought  and  fe-ling,  we  have  a  still  higher  example  of  the 
Johy  of  a  single  sense,  and  the  wondrous    uses  to  which  it 
isy  be  applied  in  the  service  of  the  soul. 
Id  view   of  these   relations,    the  sense   of  hearing  lias   been 
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ranked  higter  than  any  other.  It  effects  a  connection  between 
one  Boul  and  another ;  it  coaliluH  the  spirit  to  breathe  uut  feelings 
which  even  articulate  speech  cannot  utter.  Its  digaity  and 
worth  are  especially  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  blind.  It  is  to 
them  the  subtle  interproler  of  those  eraittions,  which  are  ex- 
preesed  to  others  by  the  eye,  the  counteuance,  the  attitude,  and  the 
gesture  all  combined.  To  the  blind  the  voice  softens  in  tender- 
ness, thrills  with  love,  ia  harsh  from  anger,  and  lingej«  in  entreaty. 
To  them  every  fine  breathes  some  shade  of  emotion.  An  intelligent 
and  educated  blind  man  once  remarked  with  great  energy,  "  The 
human  voiee  is  to  me  the  divinest  endowment  of  man." 

§  95.  The  seme  of  lowh  roraes  next  in  order.  The 
loiicii.  in  organ  of  this  sense  is  the  akin.  The  skin  is  the  ex- 
ternal covering  of  the  body,  and  the  lining  of  certain 
internal  cavities,  as  the  mouth,  lis  sensations  depend  oa  the 
action  of  certain  minute  pnpilla:,  which  are  placed  beneath  the 
external  cuticle,  each  one  of  which  encloses  the  termination 
of  some  nerve,  or  nervous  branch  or  branchlet.  Dififerent 
portions  of  the  skin  are  more  or  leas  sensitive,  and  the  perceptions 
which  are  gained  thi-ough  them  are  more  or  leas  delicate,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  nerves  and  the  fiaoness  and  frequency 
of  the  nervona  terminations.  Tiie  thickness  or  thinness  of 
the  external  covering  or  cuticle  ia  also  an  important  circum- 
stance. In  general,  those  portions  of  the  body  in  which  the 
perceptions  ore  least  acute  and  discriminating  are  the  most 
scantily  supplied  with  ner\-ea,  and  their  branchea  extend  over  a 
very  large  surface — in  some  cases  over  several  square  inches. 
In  the  more  sensitive  parts  of  the  body,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  very  many  distinct  nerves  and  nervous  branches  and 
branch  lets. 

The  distinguished  physiologist,  E.  IT.  "Weber,  was  the  first  who 
instituted  a  series  of  careful  experimcDts,  in  order  definilcly  to 
ascertain  the  different  degrees  of  sensitiveness  in  touch  of  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  body.  He  applied  for  this  purpose  the  points 
of  a  pair  of  dividers,  which  were  separated  more  or  less  widely. 
He  ascertained  that  in  some  part<>  of  the  body  these  points  oould 
not  be  perceived  as  aeparute,  unless  the  dividers  were  opened  as 
widely  as  three  iijches;  while  in  others  the  extremities  needed  to 
be  only  the  thirty-sixth  of  an  inch  apart  in  order  to  be  distinctly 
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perceived.    Similar  experiments  have  been  made  by  other  phyai- 
old^ls.     The  tip  of  the  tongue,  the  lips,  aud  the  ends  of  the 
fiugere,  are  the  most  sensitive  and  discriminating  portions.     The 
bunum  hand,  inasmuch  as  it  is  lined  trith  a  sensitive  coverin|^.J 
and — through  its  connection  with  the  arm  and  shoulder,  a 

division  into  thumb  and  fingers — is  provided  with  an  apparatus  I 

^^^^pecially  adapted  to  regulate  and  direct  the  application  of  touch f 
^^bnd  pressure,  is  preeminently  the  organ  of  touch. 
^^B    II  is  an  et^^ntial  condition  of  a  sense-perception 
^^B(f  touch,  that  the  object  should  be  actually  applied  i^^\ 
^^■d  or  brought  in  contact  with  the  organ — i.  e.,  with 
^^noiue  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  body.    According  as  thtal 
^^^appIicBtion  is  made  with  greater  or  less  force,  the  sensation  varies  1 
ic  intensity  and  the  perception  in  dislinctnesa,  and  sometimes  thai 
quality  of  the  acnsnliun  is  changed.     A  light  pressure  or  gentle  ^ 
touch,  is  usually  favorable  to  distinct  or   delicate  pereepdon. 
If  the  pressure  is  increased,  the  sensation  may  become  excessive 
J        and  unpleasant,  and  even  positively  painful ;   while  the   per- 
idon  is  less  acute,  owing,  probably,  to  the  compression  of  the 
or  nerves.     In  some  cases,  the  very  slightest  ci>iitact  that 
possible,  with  a  careful  avoidance  of  pressure,  as  in  llie  touch 
a  feather,  is  attended  with  the  greatest  sensibility  and  the 
itttt  discernment.     But  the  force  of  the  applicAtion  of  the 
to  the  object  of  touch  do[>ends  usually  on  muiM^ular  efliirt. 
ecsrcely  ever  can  happen  that  muscular  el]>>rt  is  not  cal)c<l 
requisition,  cither  in  pii^itivc  and  direct  pre^isnre,  as  of  the 
or  finger,  or  in  wilhhoIiHng  from  pressure  beyond  a  certain 
or  in  resisting  pressure  when  it  is  imposed  from  without, 
f  96.  Hence   it   is  that   the    muscular    renmtione 
lirays  attend  and  often  seem  to  be  blended  with  the  ^"I'tlf,"!  *"^ 
plions  that  are  appropriate  to  touch.    In  the  ac-  5"u".l''^gJ,'|,„. 
ired  or  complex  perceptions  of  touch,  these  rauscu-  D^"|,°'*"'"'' 
sensations  play  a  uonspicnous  part.     In  the  classi- 
ioaa  of  com mou  life  and  in  thoscof  the  earlier  philosophers, — 
psycholugiiKls  and  phvBtologists, — ^the  muscular  sensations  _ 
SMsigDed  to  the  sense  of  touch.     So  were  the  sensations  of  J 
iperohire.  many  of  which  arise  from  contact  with  a  body  1 
colder   than    the  t'mching  o'gan-,  and    hence  were  1 
tu  touch  pro[>er.    luai^much  u«  thctic  various  clu&jcs  of  \ 
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sensations  are  all  concerned  in  many  of  the  perceptions  of  touch, 
it  is  neceasarj'  to  consiiier  each  apart. 

The  first  class  lire  the  sensations  of  gejitle  toucli,  or  of  touch 
proper.  These  seiwutiunfl  are  occasioned  more  frequently  by 
feeling  an  extended  surfiice,  but  they  may,  and  often  do,  arise 
from  gentle  contact  with  the  extremity  of  a  pointed  body.  Sen- 
sations thus  arising  are  neither  pleasurable  nor  painful,  and  one 
is  scarcely  diatiuguishable  from  another.  Hence  none  of  them 
can  be  readily  reproduced  in  the  memory.  Pressure  against  a 
surface,  or  motion  over  it,  each  involving  muscular  sensations, 
seems  to  be  required  as  the  condition  of  sensations  sufficiently 
positive  and  energetic  ia  enable  us  to  distinguish  the  objects 
themselves,  and  to  recall  to  memory  the  sensations  which  they 


The  second   class  are  the  acvie  and  often  painful 
iiui ling  tin-      sensations  that  come  from  any  affection    that  does 

vioieace  to  the  organ,  as  the  prick  of  a  pointed  sub- 
stance, the  cut  of  a  knife,  the  stroke  of  a  whip,  tlie  bruise  (coui  a 
stick.  These  seuaations  are  all  distinct  and  energetic,  and  occa- 
sion a  shock  to  the  nervous  system  which  is  more  or  leas  nolent 
They  are  more  definitely  localiied  than  the  sensations  of  touch 
proper,  and  more  distinctly  revived  and  recalled.  The  seneiliveness 
of  the  skin  to  alfections  of  this  kind  is  not  pniportioned  to  the 
sensitiveness  of  its  touch.  It  has  been  proved  by  the  espcrimenta 
of  Weber  and  others,  that  those  parts  of  the  suriiice  of  ibe  body 
which  ore  furnished  witli  the  fewest  and  the  most  sparsely  rainifial 
nerves  and  branches  of  nerves,  and  are  the  most  incapable  of 
sensations  of  touch  proper,  are  none  the  less  susceptible  to  exqui- 
site sensations  of  this  sort.  These  sensations  are  not  confined  to 
the  surface  of  the  body,  its  interior  portions  being  capable  of  ex- 
quisite suffering  from  pricking,  cutting,  and  laceration.  Sensa- 
tions of  this  class  seem  to  be  more  nearly  allied  to  those  which 
we  have  called  organic,  and  which  are  most  conspicuous  when 
an  organ  is  injured  or  diseased. 

The    third    class    are    sensations  of  temperature, 
wmolniiur*."'  Tl'^^  *'"'*^  usually  from  contact  of  the  body  with 

some  material  object  differing  in  temperature  from 
itself.  They  are  also  experienced,  by  what  is  called  radiation, 
*■"■■"  "1  object  nut  in  contact  with  the  Iwdy.     In  such  cases  the 
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body  may  be  said  to  be  in  direct  communication  or  contact  with 
the  heated  atmosphere,  or  the  vibrating  medium  of  heat.  The 
sensations  of  temperature  are,  in  many  particulars,  like  the  pain- 
ful sensations  which  we  have  just  described.  They  are  like  them 
in  not  being  confined  to  the  surface.  In  case  of  scalding  from  water 
or  steam,  or  of  a  severe  bum  from  fire,  or  of  violent  internal  iufiam- 
mation,  or  of  febrile  excitement,  their  causes  are  purely  internal, 
and  the  afiections  are  organic.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  body  to 
heat  and  cold  b  not  proportioned  to  its  susceptibility  to  touch. 
The  fourth  class  are  the  sensations  of  pressure  or    ^ 

.    .  mi  t*  1    f»    •  1  pensatioiw  of 

vfCighL  These,  so  far  as  they  are  dennite  and  pecu-  pn^souro  awi 
liar,  are  the  slightly  benumbed  and  painful  feeling 
which  a  weight  occasions  when  laid  u|)on  the  hand  or  arm,  when 
there  is  no  muscular  effort  to  sustain  or  resist  the  pressure.  In 
such  a  case  slight  additions  may  be  made  to  the  bulk  of  the 
body  imposed,  without  being  perceived.  If  the  same  experiments 
are  made  upon  the  parts  of  the  body  which  are  more  mobile — as 
upon  the  lips,  when  resistance  and  muscular  effort  is  provoked 
and  made  necessary — ^minute  differences  will  be  perceived  and 
appreciated.  Accurate  ex{)erlmcnts  of  this  kind  were  made  by 
Weber,  eliciting  surprising  results.  Hence  the  so-called  sensa- 
tions of  weight  are  very  largely  complex  in  their  nature,  consisting 
largely  of.  muscular  sensatioiis. 

The  fifth  class  are  the  muscular  sensations,  which 
have  been  already  sufficiently  characterized.  Not  MiultTonlll^ 
only  do  they  enter  very  largely  into  the  sensations  of 
weight,  but  into  all  those  sensations  which  require  motion  upon, 
and  application  to,  the  surface  of  the  body  which  is  touched.  The 
aeosatioDS  of  the  rough  and  smooth,  of  the  adhesive  and  slippery, 
of  the  elastic  and  non-elastic,  are  of  this  character.  According 
to  the  nicety  with  which  these  sensations  are  distinguished,  is  the 
delicacy  of  perception.  Success  in  any  manual  art  depends  upon 
this  sort  of  delicacy.  Skill  in  sewing,  engraving,  and  drawing, 
in  the  handling  of  tools,  in  driving,  rowing,  and  playing  on 
musical  instruments,  depends  on  the  natural  capacity  for  and  the 
nice  attention  to  these  muscular  sensations.  They  are  equally, 
if  not  more  important,  to  our  judgments  of  form,  size,  distance, 
and  the  various  relations  of  extension,  as  we  shall  see  in  consid- 
ering the  acquired  perceptions. 
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One  feature  all  these  sensations  share  in  common. 
caSSd!.^"'  ^^  Though  sufficiently  alike  to  be  classed  together  as 

tactual,  muscular,  etc.,  etc.,  yet  they  differ  in  quality 
according  to  the  part  of  the  body  which  is  their  seat  The 
tactual  sensations  on  the  palm  are  different  from  those  on  the 
back  of  the  hand ;  those  on  the  hand  are  different  from  those  on 
the  different  parts  of  tbe  arm,  and  so  on  through  every  portion 
of  the  surface  of  the  body.  The  same  is  true  of  the  different 
muscular  sensations.  The  muscular  sensations  which  attend  the 
opening  and  closing  of  one  finger,  differ  from  those  which  are 
experienced  in  opening  and  shutting  the  hand.  Those  which  we 
feel  in  managing  the  arm  differ  from  those  which  are  used  in 
controlling  the  position  of  the  head.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
other  classes  of  sensations  which  are  appropriate  to  the  interior 
of  the  trunk  or  the  vital  organs.  This  fact  is  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  explanation  of  the  acquired  perceptions. 

§  97.  From  considering  the  sensational  element 
per*^? to"uch!^  in  touch,  wc  pass  to  the  perceptional.  By  percep- 
tion proper,  in  touch,  as  in  the  other  senses,  we  ap- 
prehend objects  as  extended  and  extemoL  To  touch  has  been 
assigned  especial  superiority  in  these  discriminations.  Many 
limit  them  exclusively  to  touch,  making  it  the  only  agent 
through  which  we  perceive,  and  assigning  to  all  the  other  senses 
the  sensational  function  only.  Others,  as  we  have  already  said, 
limit  perception  proper  to  touch  and  sight.  We  have  given  our 
reasons  for  holding  that  through  every  sensation,  and  of  course 
in  connection  with  every  one  of  the  senses,  we  perceive — i.  6.,  we 
apprehend  objects  as  extended  and  external.  The  perceptions 
of  touch,  however,  differ  from  those  of  the  other  senses  not  only 
in  being  more  definite  and  minute,  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
energy  of  the  sensations,  but  also  (with  the  exception  of  sight) 
in  their  immeasurably  superior  variety.  For  this  reason  they 
deserve  special  consideration. 

Let  it  be  observed  as  a  preliminary,  that  we  do 
n^iTilrto^Ji*  ^^^^  ^y  touch  alone,  know  mathematical  extension, 
hT  exVSon  nor  mathematical  qualities,  nor  the  relations  of  pure 
irm.****"  "''*^**'  mathematical  quantities  to  one  another,  nor  to  the 

pure  or  abstract  sj)ace  or  time  which  we  conceive  to 
cxi^st.     We  simply  perceive  extended  and  external  somethings. 
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It  is  contended  by  many  that  the  reason  why  we  perceive  ex- 
tension by  touch,  either  exclusively,  or  in  common  with  sight,  is, 
that  the  orgauidm  itseU'  is  extended.  We  find,  they  say,  that  in 
those  parts  of  the  skin  in  which  our  perception  of  extension  is 
the  most  definite  and  acute,  the  nerves  and  the  nervous  enduigs 
are  most  frequent ;  while  in  those  2)ortions  in  which  its  dimen- 
sions are  most  vaguely  perceived,  thc«e  are  more  spai*se.  Hence 
it  is  concluded  tliat  two  nervous  terminations  at  least  are  re- 
quired for  the  apprehension  of  superficial  extension.  Moreover, 
it  is  urged  that,  as  the  remaining  organs,  ( xcept  those  of  sight 
and  touch,  are  each  furnished  with  a  single  nerve  only,  or,  at 
most,  with  a  single  pair,  that  is  the  sufficient  reason  why,  by 
means  of  these,  we  have  no  perception  of  extension.  In  touch  and 
sight,  it  is  said,  the  soul  being  afiected  by  sensations  tlirough  nerves 
placed  side  by  side,  must  necessarily  jxirceive  objects  as  extended. 
This  view  is  held  chiefly  by  physiologists,  and,  among  them,  by 
the  distinguished  John  Miiller,  with  whom  many  others  agree. 

Of  this  theory  we  observe,  that  it  overlooks  entirely  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  physical  conditions  of  perception  and  the 
act  of  perception.  It  may  be,  and  probably  is,  a  necessar}'  con- 
dition to  the  perception  of  extension  by  touch  and  sight,  that 
many  nerves  should  terminate  side  by  side  or  be  spread  over  an 
extended  expanse  in  the  organs.  But  it  is  one  tiling  for  the 
nervous  apparatus  to  occupy  an  extended  organ,  and  entirely 
another  for  the  mind,  by  means,  or  on  occasion  of  the  sensations 
which  follow  the  excitement  of  tliese  nerves,  to  perceive  an  ex- 
tended object.  Tlie  soul  is  not  aware  that  it  has  nerves  at  all,  or 
that  one  or  more  are  called  into  action.  Nor  is  it  aware  th:it 
separate  parts  of  the  skin,  or  other  organs,  are  thus  afiected.  It 
knows  neither  nerves  nor  extended  organs  as  organs.  Tlic 
spatial  arrangement  of  the  nervous  endings  may  be  a  physiologi- 
cal fact,  but  this  fact  does  not  in  the  least  explain  the  apprehen- 
rion  of  extension  as  a  psychical  process.  Moreover,  this  theory, 
and  many  others  adopted  by  physiologists,  involve  the  absurdity 
of  making  the  soul  first  to  know  extension  physiologically,  in 
order  to  know  extension  psychologically — i,  e.,  they  require  it  to 
know  the  nerves  as  side  by  side,  in  order  to  know  that  very  pro- 
perty which  is  essential  to  knowing  one  object  as  side  by  side 

with  another. 
6 
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The  correct  analysis  of  the  psychical  process  is  that  as  the 
tactual  and  oiuecular  and  other  more  subjective  seoaations,  are 
called  into  action,  they  are  known  to  pertain  to  the  soul,  as  con- 
nected with  an  extended  Gcnaorium.  This  een^oriuiu  is  knoKU 
to  the  soul  not  as  a  collection  of  nerve-endings  or  nerve-expan- 
sions, but  03  found  in  various  couditious  of  activity,  involving 
tlic  soul's  own  active  sympathy  of  either  suffering  or  cnjoymenL 
All  these  sensations  involve  some  relation  of  esteuHion  and 
place,  very  vague  at  first,  but  sure  to  be  more  positive  and  de- 
finite as  soon  as  the  soul  fixes  its  attention  upon  each.  The  soul, 
ae  it  were,  occupies  and  i)orvfld(«  the  sensorium  as  extended  in 
all  directions.  Its  attention  is  first  fixed  up<)a  certain  of  the 
seusatjons  tliat  are  most  positive  or  energetic,  both  the  muscular 
and  the  tactual.  Then  the  local  diversities  and  likenesses  are 
noticed,  and  the  relations  of  place  within  and  upon  the  surface 
of  the  body  become  fixed.  Differences  in  direction,  form,  s'.zc, 
etc.,  are  known,  by  processes  which  we  shall  explain  under  the 
acquired  perceptions.  But  in  order  to  any  one  of  these  dis- 
criminations it  must  be  assumed  that  In  the  original  perceptions 
of  touch,  extension,  the  seusoriiim  as  extended  in  three  dimen- 
sions, is  directly  perceived.  Unless  such  knowlerlge  is  gained 
directly  in  connection  with  touch,  it  cannot  allerwards  be  ac- 
quired. But  tangible  objects  are  not  only  known  as  extended  ; 
they  are  also  known  as  external.  This  brings  us  to  our  next 
division : 

S  98.   ExUrnality,  or  outness,  is  involved  in  tho 


Extermility  differs  from  simple  diversity,  or  differ- 
ence. Diversity  may  pertain  to  objects  that  are  purely  spiritual, 
as  a  scries  of  mental  activities  or  mental  entities. 

But  externality  as  apprehended  in  perception,  as 
rtTiwroHili'J!  has  already  lieen  explained,  is  the  diversity  or  dis- 

tingui.'^hubility  of  an  extended  object  from  the  spirit 
as  non-spatial  and  non-extended ;  and  again,  it  is  the  separate- 
nesa  or  eeparableneas  of  the  surrounding  material  universe  from 
the  animated  body.  Both  these  relations  are  apj>rehendcd  in 
sense-perception,  and  pre-eminently  by  the  son»e  of  touch.  It  \% 
not  only  ini|wrtant,  but  e&jential,  that  these  two  meanings  be  nut 
iHinfouudcd. 
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It  U  also  important  to  observe,  tliat  the  externality  which  wo 
perceive,  is,  like  the  extension,  not  ahstract,  but  concrete ; 
or,  in  more  ^miliar  terms,  an  external  object,  or  an  object  as 
exiemal. 

We  will  consider  the  two  seosea  of  externality  in  E,,„n„, 
their  order.    As  to  the  first,  we  ask.  How  dora  the  ''"'|'"'i 
Mul,  in  touch,  perceive  its  own  body  to  be  external  to 
k-iteelf  ?     We  answer, — as  we  have  done  already,  (§  S6), — Precisely    1 
aa  through   the   other  senses,    by   an    immediate   and    inexpli- 
cable act  of  its  own.     It  perceives  directly  its  own  body  as  a  not- 
self  or  a  non-ego;  originally  its  own  sensorium  excited  to  sensation.   . 
We  open  tiiis  question  a  second  time  in  connection  with  the  ei 
of  touch,  because  it  has  been  often  urged  tliat  ita  sensations  are 
peculiar  in  revealing  oiUne»s,  or  externality. 

Some — as  Reid — contend  that  the  simple  sense  of  resistance 
or  hardness,  or  that  afiection  of  the  sensorium  which  every  solid 
body  occasions,  directly  svgge^  outness. 

Dr.  Thomas  Brown  teaches  that  all  proper  lACtual  sensationa,  I 
like  other  sensations  proper,  are  purely  subjective  and  apiritual, 
without  the  suggestions  of  externality  and  extension,  and  that  it 
is  only  through  the  muscular  sensations  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  non-ego  is  gained.     "  We  open  the  hand  or  the  artn,  as  wo 
have  done  in  a   score   of  previous   instances,  without  striking 
against   an    object.     All    that    we    experience   is   a    sncccf 
of  purely    subjective    aflections — affections    simply   and   solely  j 
■^Hritual.     But   we   strike   against   a    wall,  or    other    r^isting  j 
[liuni,  and  we  ask.  What  has  caused  this  new  sensatioR?     We 
iwer,  it  ia  not  myself,  for  I  have  previously  liad,  or  rather  pro-    I 
only  a  succession  of  spiritual  states,  in  a  series  of  miiscii- 
ftllir  sraisationa.     But  here  is  a  change.     I  have  a  sensation   un- 
1  by  myself,  but  caused  by  a  being  different  from  mysoiC 
e  exists,  therefore,  a  being  not  myself,  and  so  I  reach  the   J 
m-e^,  or  externality,"     To  this  solution  or  explanation  there 
■  thie  fatal  objection,  that  allowing  that  the  order  of  sensationa  j 
has  been  pre\'ioualy  the  same,  and  that  the  order  is  for  the  first  I 
liint"  cliangcd  by  some  resisting  object,  the  change  would  consist  I 
ninply  in  a   new   subjective  experience.     The   resisting  object  I 
would  give  a  novel  sensation,  but  it  would  still  be  subjecltve.  J 
UuffvTur  UDUsuol  tills  may  be,  it  is  only  subjective  aud  psydii-  | 
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cal,  and,  accordiDg  to  Brown's  theory,  can  give  no  relation  of 
extension,  and  therefore  no  relation  of  externality.  Even  if  in 
the  way  supposed,  a  cause  other  than  the  agent  could  be  reached, 
it  might  be  purely  spiritual,  and  not  necessarily  spatiaL 

All  these,  and  every  other  theory  of  the  sort,  have  one  common 
weakness — ^that  they  require  us,  by  some  arrangement  or  series 
or  combination  of  sensations  purely  subjective,  to  account  for  or 
develop  an  objective,  i.  e.,  an  external  nan^go.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  it  is  not  the  greater  or  less  positiveness  of  a  subjective  sensa- 
tion, nor  any  change  in  the  order  of  such  sensations,  which  would 
elicit  a  rum-ego,  unless  this  were  immediately  discerned  by  the 
mind  itself. 

But  what !  it  may  be  asked,  when  I  grasp  a  pebble, 
an»wwIdL°  or  an  ivory  ball,  or  a  stick,  is  that  which  I  perceive 
as  external  to  myself  simply  the  seneorium  excited 
by  the  object  gra^p?d  ?  Is  this  the  non-ego  which  I  perceive, 
and  this  only  ?  We  reply,  that  this  is  the  only  non-ego^  which 
we  reach  by  direct  and  original  perception.  The  question  is  not 
what  is  in  £ict  first  noticed  in  the  order  of  time,  but  what  is  first 
and  ultimate  in  the  analysis  of  thought.  But  do  we  not  perceive 
also  the  object  which  produces  these  sensations?  Do  we  not 
directly  perceive  the  surface  of  the  pebble,  the  ball,  or  the  stick, 
as  diverse  from  the  sensorium,  and  the  body  which  it  pervades  ? 
Not  by  immediate  perception.  If  we  did,  it  would  involve  the 
inference  that  we  perceive  a  non-ego,  viz.,  the  surface  of  the 
pebble  as  touched,  and  producing  a  sensation,  viz.,  the  felt  sensa- 
tion, which  Is  also  non-ego.  Tliat  is,  we  should  have  immediate 
perception  of  two  non-egos — the  sensorium  excited,  and  the  object 
exciting  it  to  a  sensation.  This  is  possible,  but  it  must  be  shown 
to  be  necessary.  We  shall  show  in  its  place  (§  113),  that  exter- 
nality in  the  second  sense — L  e,,  the  distinction  of  the  not-body 
from  the  body —is  discerned  not  by  an  original,  but  by  an  acquired 
perception.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  the  result,  not  of  a  singly  act, 
but  of  a  series  of  processes. 

§  99.  The  sense  of  touch  is  the  most  positive  of  all 

tmn  h  tho  lead-   thc  scuscs  in  thc    character  of  its  sensations.     In 

many  respects  it  is  worthy  to  be  called  the  leading 

sense.     The  sense-perceptions  which  it  gives,  and  those  which  are 

called  into  action  in  connection  with  it,  arc  felt  ou  every  part  of 
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the  sarface,  and  throughi*ut  the  iuterior  of  the  body  and  all  its 
members.  The  sensations  themselves  are  the  most  energetic  of 
any  that  we  experience. 

Moreover,  the  oryan  of  every  other  sense  is  also  an  organ  " 
of  tuurh,  and,  aa  such,  is  more  or  less  sensitive.  We  touch  the 
ibod  which  we  taste,  and  unless  we  touch  it,  we  cannot  taste  it. 
Though  the  eye  docs  not  literally  touch  the  undiiJutmg  light— 
t.  f.,  in  response  to  the  touch  of  light,  gives  no  tactual  sensa- 
tions— yet  when  the  surface  of  the  eye  is  pressed  by  the  6nger, 
or  strikes  against  any  solid  object,  it  ieels  and  is  jained.  It  ia 
also  acuUly  seositive  at  times  as  a  touching  organ.  The  inner 
Burfiices  of  the  nostril  aiid  of  the  ear,  like  the  outer  sur&ce  of 
the  body,  are  suscejitible  of  tactual  senaations.  All  of  theae 
Drgoos  are  more  or  less  completely  provided  with  a  muscular 
apparatus,  by  which  they  are  moved,  directed,  accommodat«d, 
and  made  more  ready  for  and  subgervient  to  their  appropriate 
ieosations.  Hence  the  tactual  and  muscular  sensations  are  very 
intimately  connected  with  seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  and  tasting. 
In  view  of  these  considerations,  it  was  said  long  ago  by  Demo- 
uritii&  that  '  all  the  senses  ore  modifications  of  the  sense  of 
touch.' 
In  view  of  these  facia,  touch  has  been  called,  by  some  physiolo- 
geiterat  aeimbilili/,  or  the  power  of  general  sensibility;  and 
four  remaining  senses  have  been  called  the  xpeeUtl  sensee. 
It  otigbt  not  to  surprise  us  to  leom  that  the  sense 
touch  furuishes  most  of  the  terms  for  the  Intel-  ucEuIl'tTrM."'' 

.1  acta  and  stales.  Sight  itself  is  indebted  to 
■h  for  many  of  its  terms.  We  take  or  apprehend  a  meaning; 
hold  an  opinion ;  we  comprehend  or  ^rarp  a  train  of  thought 
Dourse  of  reasoning;  we  aecept  a  proposition.  Es;iacialiy 
touch  furnish  the  words  for  those  acta  of  the  intellect  in 
ieh  the  feelings  and  the  will  have  a  share.  The  reason  u 
Wc  toueh  and  handle  objects  in  onler  familiarly  to 
,nd  their  propcrtien  and  laws,  Tlie  objects  which  v/e 
!b.andthe  ways  we  Uiuch  or  handle  them,  are  determined  very 
ly  by  our  feelings,  whether  of  curiosity  or  indifference,  of 
'e  or  dislike,  of  caution  or  boldness,  AU  those  feelings  are 
thrnngh  acts  appropriate  to  the  scum  of  touch,  or  by 
Bodea  of  using  its  principal  organs.    Hence  the  spiritual 
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acte  or  states  generally,  are  expressed   by  terms  and  phrases 
primarily  applied  to  this  class  of  bodily  actirities, 

§  100.  The  sense  of  sight  is  the  last  which  we  are 
i.u.j  ths  loudi-  to  consider.  The  organ  of  virion  is  the  eye.  The 
eye  is  iu  a  structure  like  an  optical  instrument,  and 
adapted  to  the  re&action  of  light  by  a  combination  of  lenses, 
and  to  the  production,  by  this  means,  of  a  distinct  miniature 
image  of  the  objects  seen  upon  the  retina,  *',  c,  tlie  dark  network 
of  nerves  which  )ines  the  inner  chamlter.  This  imE^e  con  be  seen 
in  the  eye  of  some  animals  if  separated  carefully  from  its  socket, 
and  divested  of  the  sclerotic  coating  behind.  The  surface  of  the 
eye  is  small  compared  with  that  of  tlie  organ  of  touch,  but  it  is 
susceptible  of  the  readiest  and  moat  rapid  motions,  and  of  ad- 
justments of  position  and  direction  with  little  muscular  eifort, 
and  as  little  muscular  sensation  as  iseufiicientfor  the  discrimiua- 
tion  and  regulation  of  its  motions.  This  susceptibili^  of  easy  and 
Gwift  motion  and  adjustment  is  one  of  its  most  remarkable  physical 
features,  and  is  the  condition  of  its  marvellous  superiority. 

The  conditions  of  dutlinct  vision  are  a  proper  quantity  of  light, 
and  the  formation  of  a  well-refracted  image  upon  the  retina.  If 
the  light  is  deficient  or  excessive  in  quantity  or  intensity,  there 
can  be  no  distinct  vision.  There  is  a  particular  distance  for 
every  eye,  at  which  the  most  perfect  vision  of  a  near  object  can 
be  attained.  This  distance  varies  considerably,  from  that  of  the 
so-called  near-aighted.  to  that  of  the  far-slghtod.  This  variety 
is  occasioned  by  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  the  convexity  in  the 
lenses  of  the  eyes  of  different  persons,  requiring  a  different  distance 
of  the  object  in  order  to  bring  the  rays  to  a  focus  upon  the  retina. 
There  is  in  every  case,  however,  a  certain  range  within  which  dis- 
tinct vision  may  be  had  by  a  more  or  less  constrained  adjustment 
of  the  retina  and  one  or  both  lenses,  through  certain  muscles 
provided  for  the  purpose.  The  muscular  sensations  experienced 
by  the  adjustments  of  the  eye  in  order  lo  discern  objects  dis- 
tinctly, are  imporlaut  media  in  forming  and  apjilylng  iha 
acquired  perceptions.  In  order  lliat  the  vision  by  both  eyes  may 
be  single — and  it  must  be  single  to  be  distinct — the  two  axes 
must  be  slendily  fixed  upon  the  same  point ;  and  in  order  that 
they  may  be  fixed,  they  must  be  inclined  together.  The  muscu- 
lar sensations,  varying  with  the  different  adjustments  of  the  two 
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axes  are  important  in  the  acquired  perceptions  or  judgments  c 
Tiaion. 
These  conilitions  are  completed  or  finished  when 
I  B  distinct  picture  on  the  retina  ia  formed.    TbU  leads  »>r  i»'i^  a 
B  to  consider  the  fundion  of  the  mage  on  the  retina, 
t  its  relations  to  the  act  and  the  object  of  vision.    Con 
^ia  there  tB  confusion  and  error  of  opinion.    The  mind  < 
e  the  image  on  the  retina.     If  it  could,  it  must  sec  it  by  means 
'  of  another  image,  and  so  on  ad  injinifum.     Nor  does  it  perceive 
I   the  image  by  any  direct  act,  knowing  it  to  be  an  image  on  the 

retina.  It  does  not  know  that  there  is  a  retina,  till  the  anatomist  j 
■  or  the  optician  brings  this  fact  to  its  notice,  nor  docs  it  know  of  1 
nerves,  or  nerve  endings,  or  nerve  expansions,  in  the  act  of  .J 
k  •eeing,  nor  can  it  in  any  other  way  be  aware  of  the  image  as 
J  image.  That  ita  formation  is  eascntial  to  the  act  of  i-ision, 
know  by  phy^iiological  researches,  but  not  in  jisychical 
perience.  Physiologically,  we  know  that  the  one  Is  necessary 
the  other.  Psychically,  we  are  not  only  not  conscious  of  us 
it  as  a  known  means  of  the  act  of  seeing,  but  we  are  consciouB  J 
that  we  do  not  employ  it  as  such  an  aid  or  means.  If  this  fiwJt  ) 
were  kept  in  mind,  serious  difficulties  in  the  explanation  of  th«  ' 
jwtcess  of  vision  would  be  set  a.aide.  For  example,  it  has  been  j 
ol^en  asked,  How  can  we  see  objects  upright,  of  which  the -j 
imajies  on  the  retina  are  inverted  1  How  can  we  see  objects  i 
single,  whose  images  are  double?  The  answer  to  questions  like] 
thwe,  and  the  difficulties  which  they  involve,  is,  that  the  mind'  I 
neither  knows  nor  uses  the  image  in  the  psychical  act.  It  is  by  »  ] 
purely  physiological  anal  j^in  that  it  subsequently  discovers  such  t 
imajie  as  the  last  member  or  link  in  the  series  of  physical  conditions.  J 
The  a«l  of  vision  as  a  sense-perception  includes  two  element*,  T 
tlie  sensational  and  the  perceptional. 

The  sensations  proper  from  light  and  colors  ore  g^^, 
acjirccly  marked  in  our  conscious  experience  as  plea-  v^'  ■ 
Mirable  or  painful.  Hence  they  are  feebly  oblriisive. 
They  rarely  if  ever  attract  the  attention  except  when  they  are 
paiiiftil  through  disease,  or  an  excess  of  energy  which  iririuces 
abnonnal  action.  Somo  eolnrs,  however,  seem  to  give  n  p'isitive 
sM>nsuoiiB  pleasure,  as  rich  violet  or  purple ;  and  a  series  of  such 
colors,  finely  blended,  occasions  extre-ne  satisfaction.    So  far  as 
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tliia  U  f^Uctic,  it  is  not  seosuuua  at  all.  The  pleasure  from  &Ka 
and  outline,  aa  dUlinguiabcd  from  culor,  is  etill  k'sta  scubuuus. 
These  fuels  explain  why  it  is  that  the  sensations  of  vii^^ion  are 
loss  definitely  located  in  the  scnsorium,  and  why,  when  the  eye 
ia  known  as  their  euhject,  the  percepts  are  bo  readily  detached 
from  the  eye  and  projected  before  it  The  equally  unobtrusive 
character  of  the  muaoular  sensations  which  are  experienced  In 
usiug  the  eye  contributes  to  the  same  result. 

§  101.  Vision  as  perception  proper  apprehends  il- 
proplr'ta""]-  luminated,  shaded,  and  colored  visiliUia.  When  wo 
jwt'ut'y'uio'^  call  them  objects,  we  do  not  intend  that  they  are 

objects  in  the  sense  that  they  can  be  felt  or  handled, 
but  that  they  are  illuminated  and  colored  percepts,  set  over 
against  the  soul  by  itself,  and  distinguished  from  ii^jlf  by  its 
own  act  of  perception.  The  spectrum,  aa  of  a  color  refracted  by 
the  prism,  or  of  a  flame  depicted  on  a  screen,  is  a  real  object  of 
vision.  So  ia  the  image  that  seems  to  lurk  behind  a  mirror,  or 
to  lie  in  the  depth  of  a  glaasy  pool.  The  colored  network  that  is 
projected  when  the  eyes  are  closed  is  au  object.  The  visible  percept 
is  idways  colored.  When  we  say  it  is  colored,  wo  include,  under 
color,  light  and  shade.  Darkness  even,  is  discerned  by  tho  eye 
only  as  the  intensest  and  gravest  of  positive  colors. 

This  visual  object  ia  always  extended.  The 
J^uj],*""  "'   colored  percept  is  an  extended  object,  and  it  canuot 

be  appivhended  as  colored  without  being  perceivvMl 
as  extended  also.  Brown  (Lectures,  28,  9}  insists  most  earuestly 
that  the  extension  is  not  originally  given  in  the  8ens*.>-pcrcep- 
tinn  of  color,  and  that  we  connect  the  two  only  because  of  an 
oft-experienced  and  inveterate  association  from  touch,  Dugald 
Stewart  {Ekmerifs)  eanctioiis  this  view.  Jnmca  Mill,  and  all 
tho  associationalidts,  mast  of  necessity  adopt  this  solution.  The 
following  suppositious  refute  the  doctrine :  If  two  or  more  bauds 
of  color  are  beheld  by  the  infiint  which  has  never  exercised 
touch,  it  must  see  them  both  at  once ;  aud.  if  it  sees  them  both, 
it  must  see  them  as  expanded  or  extended ;  othei-wisc  it  could 
□ot  see  them  nt  all,  nor  the  lines  of  transition  or  separation  be- 
tween them.  Or  if  a  disc  of  red  were  presented  in  the  midst  of, 
and  surrounded  by,  a  field  of  yellow  or  blue,  or  if  a  bright  band 
.  if  red  were  painted  so  as  to  return  aa  a  circle  upon  itatif  on 
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a  field  of  bla<:k,  the  butid  cnuld  unt  be  traced  by  the  eye  without 
requiriug  that  the  eye  should  conteraijlute  as  uq  extended  percept 
the  included  surface  or  dUc  of  red. 

The  object  of  vision   is,  however,  an    extended  „.,,, 

ilet  ouly.     By    vision  only,  a  sphere  is    per-  ^""•"i^tfieid  | 
Tdved  simply  as  a  dolicately-ahaded  circular    disc. 
A  cube  ia  a  Hat  surface  with  abniptly-shaded  portions,  bounded 
\}  converging  lines.     If  wa  draw  or  paint  from  nature,  we  do  it 

a  surface  perfectly  flat  or  even.  In  order  to  do  this  with- 
truth,  W8  must  firet  see  the  object  as  without  obtruding  or 
receding  portions,  "  The  whole  technical  power  of  painting, 
says  Ruskin,  depends  on  our  recovery  of  what  may  be  called  the 
mnoeenee  of  the  eye;  that  is  to  say,  of  a  sort  of  a  childish  per- 
ception of  these  flat  stains  of  color  merely  as  such,  without  con- 
sciousness of  what  they  signify,  as  a  blind  man  would  see  them 
if  suddenly  gifl«d  with  sight"  (^Elementg  of  Drawing.') 

Indeed,  in  some  visible  objects  certain  of  these  original  aspects 
are  apparent  and  obtnisive,  and  we  cannot  substitute  the  rcuHty 
for  the  appearance.  When,  for  example,  we  stand  at  the  end  of 
a  long  street,  tlie  linesof  houses,  or  of  trees,  or  }>08ta,  approach  one 
onothcj-  till  tbey  nearly  meet  ia  a  {wint.  But  they  do  not  con- 
verge in  fact ;  they  are  exactly  parallel. 

It  has  been  insisted  by  soaie  that  the  eye  perceives  more  tbaa 
flUperficial  extension — that  we  discern  by  vision,  depth,  or  the 
Oilrd  dimension ;  that  the  eye,  as  it  were,  sees  around  a  sphere, 
or  along  the  receding  sides  of  a  cube.  An  appeal  is  confidently 
made  U>  Wheatstonc's  discoveries  in  respect  to  binoculjr  vision, 
and  the  application  of  the  same  in  the  stereoscope.  The  conclu- 
sion very  fur  outruns  the  data  from  which  it  is  derived.  The 
objects  seen  through  the  stereoscope  are  not  in  relief,  but  are  ia 
A  tupra^cies  or  plane.  No  third  dimension  exists,  but  the  usual 
of  ita  presence  are  so  striking,  that  the  mind  leaps  for  the 
it  tn  tbe  coQcluaion  that  it  is  there  in  lacL    The  experiment 

tlw  stereoscope  is  so  far  from  coafirming  the  view  that  the 
dimtmsion  is  actually  seen,  that  it  shows  most  decisivoljr  J 
it  cannot  he.  by  effecting  an  ill usiou,  which  is  well-nigh  per-  I 
by  means  of  objects  drawn  and  actually  seen  upon  a  plane. 

The  question  has  been  very  frequently  and  very   .  ,    .    „ 
ly  discussed,  "  How    is    it  possible  that  the  "•"i  "Ot  <»» 
apprehend  but  a  single  object  by  mMU 
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of  two  eyes  ?"  The  question  has  been  variously  answered  by 
phyaiologista.  Some  have  insisted  that  one  eye  only  is  in  tiitt 
used  in  tlio  act  of  vision,  the  office  of  the  second  buing  to 
strengthen  or  reinforce  the  nervous  or  physiological  action  of  the 
first  Otliers  teach  that  the  mind  beholds  two  objects  in  itict, 
but  passes  so  readily  trum  the  one  to  the  other,  as  iu  ettoct  to  ap- 
prehend only  one.  Others  have  sought  to  solve  the  problem  by 
tracing  the  impressions  made  upon  the  corresponding  |iarta  of 
each  retina,  through  the  corresponding  nerves  of  each,  to  a  com- 
mon blending  or  meeting-place  in  the  organism,  where  the  two 
are  fused  into  one.  So  lar  as  these  laels  are  purely  physiologi- 
cal, if  they  are  to  throw  auy  light  on  the  psycliiral  act  or  object, 
they  must  assume  that  the  mmd  performs  the  act  by  a  couscioua 
recognition  of  the  retina,  or  the  nervous  apparatus,  which  cannot 
be  admitted  aa  true. 

The  psychical  act  is  occupied  with  a  visible  object,  which, 
as  has  been  explained,  is  colored  extension.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that,  iu  consequence  of  a  diseased  or  abnormal  couditiou  of 
the  eye  or  its  nervous  apparatus,  the  mind  perceives  two  objects, 
when  it  ought  to  perceive  but  one.  How  is  this  to  bo  explained, 
and  what  light  does  the  fact  shed  upon  the  relation  of  viaiou 
with  one  eye,  to  vision  with  two  ?  We  answer :  In  double  vision 
the  mind  beholds  two  similar  objects  in  two  lituationfl.  In  single 
vision  two  percepts  are  perceived  in  the  same  part  of  the  field 
of  view.  They  must  necessarily  coincide.  If  the  one  overlaps 
the  other,  the  one  must  strengthen  the  other. 

Tlie  question  also  suggests  itself,  Where,  in  rela- 
(.f  lbs  rwbie  tion  to  the  retina  or  the  eye,  is  the  visible  object 
[t.  e ,  the  vftriously-eolored  plane  or  disc  first  appre- 
hended] placed  in  the  original  act  of  vision :  is  it  in  the  retina 
itself,  or  in  the  front  of  tlie  eye?  or  is  it  projected  in  space — say 
at  tlie  proper  focal  distance  before  the  eye?  The  question,  in  all 
its  forms,  supposes  a  more  extensive  or  a  more  matured  knowledge 
of  space,  distance,  and  position  than  the  mind  can  j>osses8  when  it, 
begiuB  to  see. 

Position,  or  place,  as  applied  to  perceived  objects,  is  relative. 
It  supposes  some  objects  to  be  fixeil  as  startmg-pointa,  and  others 
as  standards  of  measuring  or  estimating  distance  from  them. 
None  such  can  be  definitely  fixed  and  fiimiliar  before  the  noi-iody 
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is  distinguished  from  the  body,  and  before  the  hand,  the  eye,  and 
the  parts  of  the  external  body  have  beea  fixed  in  their  relative 
positions.  The  vague  knowlcdg6  of  extfinded  matter  which  the 
Bensorium  gives  must  first  be  ma<le  definite  by  a  bounding  out- 
line; and  the  most  familiar  extni-orgauic  objects  must  first  bo 
placed  apart  from  one  auotlier,  before  the  eye  or  the  retina  can 
be  known  as  the  iustrument  of  vision,  or  either  can  he  distin- 
guished m  the  plai-e  or  the  aeat  of  the  Bcuse-percept.  Long 
before  these  cognitions  are  attained,  the  seuge-percept  aecD  by  the 
eye  will  have  been  carried  by  the  hand  into  the  space  without^ 
the  body,  and  iniscoverably  connected  with  its  correspondoi 
touch-percepts,  in  the  way  hereafter  to  be  described. 

'     §  102.'  The  superiority  of  the  eye  to  the  other 
Mnses  is  owiug  in  part  to  the  unobtrusive  delicacy  of  d^^M/^or  ul2 
its  sensations.     They  do  not  occupy  the  attention  ajid  "'*' 

detain  it  from  the  object  itself  and  its  relations.  The  force  and 
tension  of  the  soul's  activity  are  given  to  these.  Vision  is  capa- 
ble of  far  finer  disc  rim  inatioos  than  touch.  A  hair  of  the 
diameter  of  .002  of  an  inch  can  be  distinctly  seen. 

The  eye  can  aUo  pass  from  one  object  to  another  with  a  switl- 
nesa  whicii  none  of  the  other  organs  can  imitate.  lu  so  doing, 
it  can  place  data  at  the  service  of  the  intellect  as  (jtiickly 
as  the  intellect  can  use  them,  however  rapid  may  be  its  move- 
ments. By  ii3  swift  and  wide-reaching  motions  it  can  imitite 
the  slower  and  limited  motions  of  the  hand,  drawing  outlines, 
constructing  figures,  measuring  distances,  combining  groups  and 
elements,  with  surprising  rapidity  and  precision.  The  cultivnteii 
eye  sweeps  across  a  landscape,  and  in  an  instant  the  miud 
(!omputefl  the  size  and  distance  of  its  principal  objects,  and  unites 
them  together  within  a  frame~work  of  matlicmatical  relations. 
The  mlauteness  of  the  observed  distinctions,  the  vividness  of  the 

•contrasts,  the  cheerfulness  of  the  colors,  the  stirauliw  of  the  light, 
the  ahurpness  of  the  outliues,  enable  the  mind  to  hold  fust  il^ 
perceptions,  to  recall  them  vividly  ond  at  will,  and  to  employ 
them  for  science,  art,  or  practical  life.  Tlie  eye  has  always  bom 
estimated  as  the  noblest  of  the  senses;  and  many  of  the  wurd 
which  dMcribo  the  actions  of  the  pure  intellect,  as  to  ass,  to  per 
ceive,  to  dlxr/'ni,  are  taken  apparently  I 
perhaps  all  arc  finally  to  be  traced  to  the 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  ACQUIRED  SENSE-PERCEPTIONS. 

§  103.  Thus  far  in  our  inquiries  we  have  considered 
wiTtiTiSTi?*'^  each  of  the  senses  singly.  We  have  seen  that  by 
S^uSd."^  each  of  these  we  gain  peculiar  knowledge.  We  per- 
ceive sights  only  by  the  eye,  and  sounds  only  by 
the  ear.  In  connection  with  these  diverse  objects,  we  apprehend 
certain  relations  common  to  all,  viz.,  externality  and  extension. 
In  other  words,  by  each  of  the  organs  we  experience  a  determinate 
sensation,  and  apprehend  an  object  tliat  is  both  extended,  and 
also  distinguishable  from  the  sentient  and  perceiving  mind. 

But  the  range  of  our  sense-perceptions  is  far  wider  than  this. 
We  early  learn  to  use  one  sense  in  place  of  another,  or  of  several, 
and  to  apply  the  knowledge  which  is  given  by  one,  in  j)laco 
of  that  which  belongs  to  one  or  more  of  those  which  are  unused. 
Thus,  if  I  go  into  a  darkened  room  and  j)erceive  a  peculiar 
fragrance,  I  kuow  and  say  there  is  a  rose  or  a  tuberose  in  the 
apartment — though  I  can  see  or  handle  neither.  If  I  hear  a 
sound,  I  know  it  is  from  a  piano,  a  guitar,  or  the  human  voice, 
and  I  know  the  direction  from  which  it  comes,  and  from  how 
great  a  distance.  If  I  look  at  an  iron  that  is  at  glowing  white 
heat,  I  say.  It  looks  hot ;  though  heat  is  properly  felt 

The  tro  classes  of  sense-perceptions  thus  characterized  are  the 
originrd  and  th^  acqiiired.  They  are  thus  defined  :  An  original 
perception  is  one  thai  is  gained  by  a  single  sense,  when  exercised 
alone; of  an  object,  or  in  respect  to  its  relations.  An  acquired 
'perception,  is  gained  by  using  the  knowledge  given  directly  by  one 
setisCf  as  the  sign  or  evidence  of  the  knowledge  which  we  might 
gain  by  another, 
,      _  Tlie  importance  of  the    acquired   perceptions    is 

Importance  •/.        /»  i  /.  r  f 

and  timo  of     manifest  from  the  greater  frequency  with   which   we 

gaining     the      ,     .  .  °  i      i  /,  i 

•cquired  per.    bring  them  mto  use,  and  the  f^onnilonoe  with  which 

we  rely  on  them,  as  well  as  from  their  gre<Tter  oon- 

venience.    Thus,  a  man  strik  s  with  a  hammer  upon  the  head  of 
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a  barrel,  and  knows  in  an  instant  whether  it  is  full  or  empty, 
without  the  trouble  of  opening  it.  A  surgeon  applies  his  ear  to 
the  breast  of  his  patient,  and  determines  whether  the  lungs  or 
heart  are  diseased,  where,  and  how  far.  An  architect,  by  a 
glance  of  the  eye,  soes  whether  the  framing  of  a  bridge  or  roof 
is  safe ;  or  he  measures  off  the  dimensions  of  its  parts  by  the  eye 
as  accurately  as  he  could  by  his  hand,  or  an  instrument 

The  time  when  many  of  the  acquired  perceptions  are  gained, 
is  very  early.  The  most  important,  and  those  which  are  uni* 
versally  applied,  are  made  in  in&ncy,  at  a  period  earlier  than 
the  memory  can  recall,  and  by  processes  which  the  memory  can- 
not untwine,  nor  any  subtle  analysis  easily  resolve.  Others, 
which  are  commenced  in  infancy,  are  perfected  in  youth  and 
early  manhood.  Many  are  not  complete  till  the  senses  through 
age  be^n  to  fail,  and  the  attention  becomes  less  energetic  and 
agile.  We  begin  the  education  of  the  senses  in  the  earliest  mo- 
ments of  infancy.  The  artist,  the  mechanic,  the  musician,  and 
the  observer  of  nature,  never  finish  it  till  the  organs  refuse  to 
aid  and  to  serve  the  observing  mind. 

Many  of  these  acquisitions  are  made  so  early,  that  they  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  the  original  teachings  of  nature.  In  very 
many,  the  process  b  performed  so  rapidly  that  it  is  difficult  for 
us  to  believe  that  the  mind  goes  through  any  process  at  all,  the 
knowledge  comes  so  simply  and  directly. 

It  is  more  convenient  to  begin  with  those  which  have  been 
made  within  our  memory,  of  which  the  stages  and  the  means  are 
within  our  view  and  at  our  command.  We  may  afterward  ven- 
ture to  unravel  the  more  delicate  tissues  that  have  been  wropght 
by  the  finer  and  more  dexterous  arts  of  infancy,  in  that  early 
yet  mysterious  period  when  Heaven  lies  close  about  us,  and 
seems  to  direct  the  movements  of  the  soul. 

§  104.  The  acquired  perceptions  of  smell  and  of 
hearing  invite  our  first  atteuti'^n,  because  they  can  p^^pdow''^ 
be  most  readily  explained.     Our  first  examples  are  hSTr/Dg.*"** 
of  odors.     We  experience  the  sensations  of  smell,  as 
from  a  lily  or  tuberose,  from  camphor  or  musk.     We  ascribe 
them  to  certain  objects  of  given  appearance  and  structure,  with- 
out the  use  of  the  sight  or  the  touch  by  which  the  appearance 
or  structure  is  directly  discerned.    The  ground  of  thb  confident 
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knowledge  is  experience.  There  is  no  reason  a  priori,  wliy  tbo 
fragrance  of  tlie  tuberose  should  not  proceed  from  the  lily,  anii 
the  fragrance  of  the  lily  from  the  tuberose ;  no  known  ctiuse 
why  camphor  aud  ntusk  should  uiit  interchange  their  odom. 
We  have  simply  learned  by  experience,  that  in  all  cusea  where 
the  sensation  is  experienced,  a  certain  object  is  present 

We  do  the  same  with  sounds.  We  hear  a  sound,  and  believe 
that  it  comes  from  a  bell.  We  hear  another,  and  know  it  i^ 
from  a  drum  ;  another  still,  and  say,  There  goes  a  cart,  or  a 
coach.  Each  of  these  sounds  we  ascribe  to  its  appropriate  object 
with  positive  certainty,  on  the  ground  of  simple  experience. 

We  not  only  learn  in  this  way  the  objects  which  occasion 
smells  and  sounds,  but  we  learn  the  place  and  direction  of  both. 
This  is  especially  true  of  sounds.  We  know  whether  a  ringing 
liell  is  on  our  right,  or  on  our  lefl ;  whether  it  is  high,  or  low  : 
whether  a  military  band  is  far,  or  near  ;  whether  it  approaches 
or  recedes.  That  knowledge  of  this  kind  is  founded  on  experi- 
ence only,  is  obvious  from  the  fact,  that  when  the  usual  or  tlic 
assumed  conditions  or  occasions  of  our  knowledge  are  changed, 
we  are  mistaken  in  respect  to  the  place,  direction,  and  distance 
of  a  sound,  and  that  mistakes  in  respect  to  these  lead  to  error  in 
regard  to  the  object  which  occasions  it.  The  beating  of  our  own 
hearts  may  be  mistaken  for  a  knocking  at  the  door  ;  the  trara|>- 
ling  of  horses  in  a  neighboring  stable,  aUd  the  cutting  of  wood 
in  a  neighboring  cellar,  may  be  thought  to  be  within  our  own 
dwelling.  The  rattling  of  a  cart  on  a  bridge  may  be  mistaken 
for  distant  thunder  ;  the  humming  of  a  mosquito,  for  a  distant 
cry  of  alarm,  or  the  s^und  of  a  tnimpet. 

§  105.  The  acquired  perceptiong  of  dghl  are  still 
e!pii'™Ttf'"'"  more  numerous  and  interesting.  These  divide  ihem- 
^aigiib^K.  selves  into  several  classes,  The _^r«t  of  these  arc  the 
judgments  of  dintaiiec  by  size.  If  we  know  the  real 
magnitude  of  an  object,  we  judge  how  far  distant  it  is  by  means 
of  its  apparent  magnitude.  If  we  hold  any  tamiliur  object,  as 
a  globe  two  feet  in  diameter,  near  the  eye,  and  then  remove  it 
slowly,  it  will  dwindle  away  first  to  an  inconsiderable  ball,  and 
then  to  a  mere  speck.  If  we  know  its  real  size,  we  judge  by  its 
apparent  magnitude  how  far  it  is  actually  removed.  So  true  is 
this,  that  from  a  magnitude  that  is  falsely  assumed,  we  mistake 
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&s  to  the  real  distance,  aod  arc  as  cotilident  aiid  as  prompt  in  our 
mistakuD  pcrceptiun  as  though  the  data  and  the  inference  nere 
both  correct 

Let  a  person  look  over  the  coping  of  a  vfall,  or  the  ridge  of  an 
interveniog  building,  and  see  oulj  the  spire  of  s  miniature 
church — suy  of  a  bird-house — nnd  l>eUuve  it  to  be  attached  to  a 
real  church,  and  he  will  at  once  see  it  as  a  very  distant  spire. 

Seamd:  We  judge  of  magiiUiide  by  the  tuimmed 
dinlawe.  When  we  have  a  correct  impression  of  the  m^ 
distance  of  objects,  we  perceive  tliem  in  full 
We  every  day  see  men  and  other  objects  at  long  distances 
greatly  diminished  and  dwarted,  and  yet  we  do  not  perceive  or 
judge  ihem  to  be  smatter  than  they  really  are.  A  lofty  building 
viewed  at  a  very  great  distance,  or  a  tall  ship  fer  off  at  sea,  will 
even  seem  loftier  than  when  viewed  from  a  position  very  near, 
from  which  the  beholder  looks  upward,  without  distance  and 
other  aids  by  which  to  judge  of  their  height.  The  most  imprcM- 
ive  judgments  of  the  height  of  the  loftiest  mountains  and  edifices 
are  gained  by  seeing  tliera  at  a  great  distance  over  an  inten^ening 
plain. 

Third:  If  the  mi^;nitude  is  unknown,  or  not  con- 
sidered, we  judge  of  dUlaiice  by  means  of  the  intensity  diKun«'bT 
of  the  eolor,  the  gharpn^'is  of  the  outline,  and  the  rela-  S'«to«.'!'Mo.'' 
live  clearness  or  confusion  of  the  distinguishable 
parts.  For  example,  should  we  view,  through  a  tube,  several 
trees  of  the  same  species,  as  the  elm,  the  maple,  or  the  oak,  re- 
moved at  diffi'rent  distances  from  one  another,  the  nearest  would 
bo  known  by  its  brighter  green,  its  more  sharply  defined  outline, 
and  ite  more  clearly  distinguished  leaves  and  branches.  By 
these  circumtlancos,  designated  technically  as  "  fihiu)Kpliere," 
painters  produce  the  effect  of  nearness  or  distance,  with  accesso- 
ries of  relative  magnitude  and  of  more  or  fewer  intervening 
objects. 

The  traveler  in  Italy,  especially  when  he  goes  directly  from 
England,  judges  the  mountains  to  he  far  nearer  than  they  are  in 
fact.  The  atmosphere  13  so  much  more  transparent  than  tliat  to 
which  he  is  accustonie<],  as  lo  reveal  the  outlines  and  face  of  the 
mountains  so  diniiictly  that  he  cannot  believe  them  to  be  as 
distant  as  they  are. 
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Fmtrtk:  We  judge  also  of  the  she  of  objecU,  by 
>i»  ^"othM  mmparing  them  with  otiier  objecia  wbicli  are  or  aecm 
^u*""' "  to  be  at  equal  distance  from  ourselves.  If  the  size 
or  distHDce  of  our  standard  of  comparison  is  incor- 
rectly taken,  we  misjudge  altogether.  Dr.  Abcrcrombie  (Intel- 
■  lecttud  Pmeerii)  tells  us  that,  ou  going  up  Ludgate  Hill  toward 
the  great  door  of  St  Paul's  which  was  open,  he  look  several 
persona  who  were  stajiding  under  the  opening  to  be  children. 
whom  he  found,  on  coming  up  to  tbem,,to  be  full-grown  men. 
The  reason  was,  that  he  assuiqed  the  height  of  the  door  to  be 
leas  than  it  really  was,  and.  by  this  fiilse  standard,  he  misjudged 
the  size  of  the  persons  who  stood  under  it. 

Huu  ts  of  ^^'fi^  '■  O^""  jitttffnteiifs  of  dhla'Me  vary  according 
™"iwij  as  there  are  more  or  fewer  intermediate  objects.  Ob- 
jects seen  across  the  land  seem  further  than  objects 
at  the  (jarae  distance  seen  across  the  water,  A  given  expanse 
of  the  sea  is  greatly  enlarged  to  the  eye  when  a  wore  or  two  of 
vessels  are  anchored  at  different  distances  along  iu  surface.  A 
level  meadow  or  prairie,  with  copses,  trees,  and  dwellings  iutor- 
spcrse'd,  seems  &r  more  extended  than  without  them.  A  salt 
marsh,  when  dotted  with  haystacks,  seems  wider  than  at  the 
GoasoQ  when  they  are  removed. 

Sueik:  LUermediale  objects,  by  affecting  our  judgments  of  dis- 
tance, affect  our;WymCTibo/«w.  The  sun  and  moon  appear  larger 
"  on  near  the  horizon  than  when  toward  the  zenith.  Tbroiigh 
the  influence  of  intervening  objects  and  the  dimming  intlueuce 
of  the  atmosphere,  they  are  removed  to  a  greater  dijlan<.-e,  and 
Ih^n  judged  to  be  larger.  The  sky  itself,  Ibr  tliist  reason,  is  not 
tlic  half  of  a  sphere,  but  a  section  of  which  the  height  is  shorter 
than  half  the  base. 

When  the  ordinary  standards  of  iudgm"nt  are  withdrawn,  and 
our  accustomed  proce«ies  cannot  be  applied,  wc  are  cither  greatly 
rabarraased,  and  even  bewildered,  or  we  fell  into  serious  and 
musing  errors.  Captain  Parry  says :  "  Wo  had  frequent  oeca- 
ion,  in  our  walks  on  shor.-,  to  remark  the  deception  which  lakes 
place  in  estimating  the  distance  and  magnitude  of  objwts  over 
an  unvaried  surface  of  snow.  It  was  not  unconiroou  fl)r  us  to 
direct  our  steps  toward  what  we  took  to  be  a  large  mass  of  stone 
at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  us,  but  which  we  were  ablj 
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to  take  up  in  our  hands  after  one  minute's  walk.    This  was  more 
particularly  the  case  when  ascending  the  brow  of  the  hill." 

§  106.  By  means  of  sight  we  acquire  perceptions 
appropriate  to  the  touch.  When  we  look  at  a  sphere,  form,  etc^  by 
we  see  by  the  eye  only  a  circular  disc  on  which  the 
transitions  of  color  or  of  light  and  shade  blend  so  finely  with  one 
another,  that  we  know  if  we  grasp  it  with  our  hands  we  shall 
feel  it  to  be  spherical  in  form.  A  sphere  may  be  so  skilfully 
painted  in  fresco  on  a  flat  surface,  that  we  actually  take  it  to  be 
a  sphere  in  fact.  We  often  seem  to  see  projecting  statues,  gradu- 
ated mouldings,  depressed  panels,  receding  corridors,  vaulted 
domes ;  and  yet  as  we  approach,  we  find  only  a  plane  surface. 

When  the  blind  from  birth  are  restored  to  sight,  they  come 
into  a  new  world,  of  the  percepts  of  which,  and  their  relations  to 
the  percepts  already  familiar  to  their  touch,  they  have  had  no 
previous  knowledge.  They  must  therefore  go  through  a  special 
discipline  in  order  to  connect  the  well  known  objects  of  touch 
with  the  newly  acquired  experiences  of  the  eye.  Thus  the  blind 
boy  whose  sight  was  restored  by  Cheselden  could  not  call  the  cat 
and  dog  by  their  right  names,  or  could  not  tell  which  was  the 
cat  and  which  was  the  dog.  He  could  not  avoid  distinguishing 
them  by  the  eye,  but  he  had  not  learned  to  connect  the  dog  and 
cat  as  handled — to  the  appropriate  forms  of  which  he  had 
attached  the  names — ^with  the  dog  and  cat  which  he  saw,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  feel  them  by  means  of  his  eyes.  Finding  himself  one 
day  at  fault,  he  carefully  felt  of  the  cat  with  his  bands,  his  eyes 
being  shut,  and  set  her  down,  exclaiming,  "  So,  puss,  I  shall  know 
you  another  time."  The  question  has  been  often  asked  (cf. 
Locke,  Essay,  B.  ii.  c.  ix.  §  8),  whether  a  blind  man,  on  being 
restored  to  sight,  would  know  a  cube  from  a  sphere.  It  is 
obvious  that,  so  far  as  mere  vision  is  concerned,  he  could  not 
but  distinguish  the  two  objects  as  soon  as  he  attended  to  them 
with  the  eye.  What  he  would  need  to  acquire  would  be  the 
capacity  readily  to  connect  the  visible  with  the  tangible  cube 
and  sphere. 

In  the  examples  which  have  been  cited,  we  translate  the  per- 
cepiions  given  by  sight  into  those  which  are  derived  from  touch. 
The  proposition  is  sometimes  broadly  and  positively  laid  down. 
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that  from  the  touch  is  derived  all  percoption  whatever  of  form, 
diatauce,  and  magnitudo;  inasmuch  as  in  alJ  cases,  we  must  come 
back  to  the  touch  as  furuishiug  the  ultimate  standard.  The 
position  is  sometimes  elated  ttiiis:  All  visible  extension  must  Iw 
reduced  to  that  which  ia  tangible.  These  propoaitious  need  to  lie 
somewhat  qualified,  if  we  hold  that  we  can  perceive  superficial 
extension  by  the  sight  They  are  true  to  the  letter  of  all  those 
perceptions  which  involve  the  relation  of  depth,  or  the  third 
dimeasion  of  space;  but  to  all  judgments  of  superficial  form 
and  dimensions  they  cannot  literally  apply.  To  the  blind,  how- 
ever, touch  furnishes  the  only  possible  standard  of  definite  form, 
distance  and  ijize. 

The  blind  man  applies  his  finger,  his  hand,  or  his  arm,  to 
every  object  which  he  encounters,  and  measures  its  size  by  any  of 
these  standards.  But  thoae  who  see,  perceive  objects  extended 
superficially.  Why,  then,  may  they  also  not  apply  auy  of  these 
objects  as  units  of  measurement,  and  oh  standards  by  which  to 
judge  of  form  and  size?.  We  reply,  they  may,  and  would  do  so 
always,  if  what  is  called  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  standard, 
and  of  the  object  to  which  it  ia  applied,  did  not  constantly 
change  as  the  two  are  near  or  remote.  A  yanl-stick  or  a  foot- 
rule  nmy  be  ao  far  removed  from  the  eye,  as  to  measure  to  the 
eye  no  more  than  a  foot  or  an  iuch  respectively.  Even  though 
the  standard  is  unaltered  in  its  position,  the  object  measured  may. 
by  being  itself  carried  near  or  far,  measure  a  foot,  a  yard,  or  a 
rod.  We  can  only  lie  satisfied  that  the  standard  and  its  objecta 
coincide,  when  we  bring  the  standard  in  actual  contact  with  the 
object  by  the  hand.  But  even  then  we  use  the  eye,  in  ontcr 
to  be  certain  that  the  two  coincide.  The  hand  of  the  bimd, 
however  surprising  may  be  its  delicacy  of  touch,  can  never 
attain  tbe  finenesa  of  the  eye  in  discerning  exact  adjustmeul^. 
Give  the  practiced  eye  an  assurance  that  its  distances  are  correctly 
takeu,  and  it  will  measure  and  judge  with  marvellous  accuracy. 
It  is  a  circumstaneo  which  Is  worthy  of  atleutiou,  and  certainly 
ought  not  in  this  connection  to  he  overlooked,  that  the  point  of 
distance  &om  the  eye  at  whith  vision  is  usually  most  satisfac- 
tory, coincides  with  that  at  which  the  hand  con  most  conve* 
tly  handle  and  hold  an  object 
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(  107.  It  is  by  the  aequired  pereepUom  tliat  we 
l-defiuit«lj  aeisign  the  places  of  our  se/wuiiojw  to  the  ^^^^^"^ 
I'different  partg  of  the  body.  pJ||j 

All  the  aeiiae-perceptiooa  miiat  be  known  to  have  ^ 
Eeome  place  in  the  eeusurium,  tliough  the  limitii  of 
■the  place  may  not  be  ddioitely  drawn,  and  the  relative  positioitf>a 
I  of  each  perception  may  not  be  exactly  fixed.  Whatever  is  ii^T^ 
BTolvcd  ia  such  a  perception  taken  singly,  is  an  original  pereep- 1 
Ition.  Whatever  ia  added  or  superinduced  by  eumhining  several  ' 
■perccptious,  is  acquired  by  experience.  For  example :  ao  adult  \ 
■jKrsou  hoe  a  pain  in  one  of  his  teeth,  he  docs  not  know  which—  ~i 
cor  a  cut  in  a  part  of  his  arm,  lie  does  not  kuuw  exactly  where.  I 
i  If  Ue  touches  the  tootli  with  hia  tougue,  or  if  he  discovers  i 

»r  which  tooth  is  defective,  he  ascertains  which  is  the  one  * 
aSeeted;  he  learns  as  we  say,  where  the  pain  ia. 
That  much  of  this  knowledge  is  acquired,  is  evident  from  some -I 
^  cases  of  leaion  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  of  the  ton  4 
a  limb  by  amputation.     A  man  who  has  no  foot,  will  fed  I 
Kpaminthe  fooL     Why?     Because  he  experiences  precisely  the 
I  same  sensations  which  he  aufl'ered  when  he  had  the  foot,  and 
I  knew  it  was  the  seat  of  tlie  pain.     But  if  he  hod  never  had  a 
I'ioot,  he  would  never  have  assigned  pain  to  it;  for  he  would 
r  never  have  had  the  means  by  eye  or  hand  or  muscular  sensations,  j 
of  connecting  these  sense-perceptions  with  it 

It  is  also  by  the  acquired  perceptions  that  we  leani  to  regulalom 
t^nd  control  the  moiienienU  /if  the  body.    Man  was  made  to  move.  I 

■  "When  the  soul,  so  (o  speak,  iiuds  the  body,  it  finds  it  in  motion>  1 
cKot  only  is  this  true,  but  the  body  is,  by  its  very  stnictura, 

adapted  to  certain  specific  motions,  as  of  walking,  speaking,  and 
doging,  all  having  definite  relation  eitlker  to  its  present  or  its 
future  wants  or  enjoyments.  These  bodily  capacities  the  soul 
acquires  tlio  power  to  use  in  definit«  ways  for  special  ends.  The 
motions  to  which  nature  prompts,  the  intellect  learns  to  control  1 
and  regulate,  so  as  to  bring  to  pass  determinate  results.     A  mote  j 

■  particular  consideration   of  this  subject  presents  two    separata 
bqueationa :    What  doe»  nalurp  provide  T  and  Horo  doci  l/te  tntelU 
to/'p/jr  the»e  provl»ion»  of  Tu^ure  t 

We  ask,  first :    Wiiat  does  nature  provide  T 
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Tb.  roTi.ioiii  ^®  ^"'^^  already  adverted  to  the  fact,  that  with 
ib'"""'i.'°'  '**^  eentieiU  nervee  which  cocditioDste  seusation,  there 
are  provided  tlie  rejkx  motor  which  impel  to  luotiou. 
In  obedience  to  the  Rtimulus  furuii^Led  by  the  uue,  there  ia 
awakened  in  the  other  an  unbidden  and  often  iin  uncoutrolliible 
tendency  to  motion.  OonBciouaaega  need  not,  and  oAen  does,  not 
intervene.  Thua,  we  wink  in  response  to  the  stimulus  of  light; 
the  ilesh  quivera  and  withdraws  itself  from  the  knife;  the 
musclw  kuit  themselves  into  convulsions  and  cramps.  Under 
the  same  law,  the  excitements  being  diverse,  the  heart  bcatn,  the 
lungs  expand,  and  other  involuntary  motions  are  pert<irnie<L 
These  functions  und  operations  relate  to  the  body,  and  their 
eflecla  terminate  in  iU  well-being. 

There  are  other  roovenieuts  that  are  connatural  and  at  first  in- 
voluntary, which  the  intellect  has  the  power  to  apprehend  and 
the  will  to  controh  Such  are  the  mu^ulur  ofl'oria  that  are 
involved  in  speaking,  singing,  and  walking,  and  in  featid  of  skill 
or  dexterity.  Many  of  these  relate  to  the  soul  as  well  as  to  the 
body,  in  the  way  of  use  or  enjoyment.  Some  of  tliem  are  made 
ready  for  the  spirit  againet  the  lime  when  it  shall  he  sufficiently 
developed  to  apply  them  with  intelligence  and  design.  To  all 
these  movements  the  stimulant  comes  not  from  without,  hut  from 
within.  When  the  infant  weeps  from  pain,  and  laughs  and 
ehouta  from  delight,  it  is  under  an  excitement  proceeding 
directly  from  the  soul,  that  the  muscles  are  moved  to  laughter 
and  to  tears.  In  the  same  way,  every  emotion  seeks  and  finds 
expression  by  attitudes,  looks,  and  gestures. 

In  the  same  way  man  is  prom|>teJ  to  speech:  first  to  inaiticii- 
lale  cries  expressing  emotion  only,  and  then  to  articulate  lan- 
guage and  words  significant  of  definite  thought.  Nature  pro- 
vides tor  all  this,  by  making  man  capable  of  a  limited  range 
of  vocal  sounds,  through  the  action  of  those  musoles  that  move 
tlie  larynx ;  and  nature  prompts  to  the  use  of  these  muscles  in 
various  ways,  ncconling  to  the  varying  cjicitemeuts  of  feeling 
and  thought.  To  very  many,  if  not  to  all  of  these  eflects,  ihe 
consentient  action  of  many  muscles  is  required.  For  tliis 
nature  provides,  by  so  arranging  the  structure  of  the  nerves 
through  which  these  consentient  muscles  arc  excited,  that,  under 
the  Btuuitlus  of  feeling  or  thought,  those  needed,  and  those  alone. 
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shall  be  aroused  to  the  united  activities  which  conspire  to  the 
single  effect  which  b  required. 

Not  only  does  nature  provide  for  the  conspiring  action  of  sev- 
eral muscles  to  one  effect,  but  she  even  arranges  for  and  prompts 
to  the  combined  action  of  different  parts  of  the  body  in  obedience 
to  a  siugle  impulse.  In  order  to  make  progress  by  walking,  each 
leg  must  alternately  advance  and  wait  for  the  other.  To  these  al- 
ternate motions  there  is  an  original  impulse.  These  are  movements 
which  the  infant  makes  long  before  it  begins  to  walk.  The  arms, 
on  the  other  hand,  tend  to  move  together.  So  do  the  fingers.  It 
is  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  by  any  effort  to  bring 
certain  of  the  fingers  to  a  separate  action.  But  it  is  in  the  eyes 
that  this  tendency  to  joint  action  is  most  conspicuous.  The  eyes 
will  persistently  move  together  in  the  same  direction.  They 
cannot  be  forced  to  act  apart  One  eye  cannot  by  any  violence 
be  made  to  look  upward  while  the  other  is  directed  downward. 
Nor  will  one  tend  to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  the  left 

Even  more  than  this  is  true.  There  seems  to  be,  so  to  speak, 
a  natural  aptitude  for  the  joint  action  of  organs  that  are  not 
paired  together,  but  which  yet  are  fitted  to  aid  one  another  in 
important  uses.  This  is  preeminently  true  of  the  eye  and  the 
hand.  The  eye  must  lead  the  hand,  and  the  hand  follow  the 
eye,  in  a  multitude  of  actions.  When  we  would  touch  or  grasp 
a  small  object  at  the  first  trial,  the  eye  must  guide.  When  wo 
would  strike  it  with  a  stick  which  we  hold,  or  with  a  projectile, 
the  eye  must  conspire  with  a  fixed  and  earnest  gaze.  There 
must  be  some  physiological  reason  for  this  concurrent  action  of 
nerves  and  muscles  connected  with  two  organs,  though  it  has 
not  yet  been  <lisc/)vered. 

We  ask,  second :  How  does  the  intellect  apply  what  nature  pro- 
vides. 

The  intellect  finds  itself  furnished  with  this  cor- 
poreal instrument,  and  actuaUy  using  it  under  the  the*ioteiiwt  S 
promptings  of  nature ;  it  finds  it  laughing,  or  weep-  mJSJg?''^*^'*" 
ing,  speaking,  and  walking,  under  the  promptings 
of  nature,  and  it  acquires  the  power  of  directing  these  activities 
in  particular  methods  and  to  certain  definite  results,  and  of  do-ng 
this  j?o  readily;  that  it  does  not  notice  its  own  processes,  or  advert 
to  the  elements    of  which    these  processes    consist     First,   it 
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observes  the  muBcular  senaatioos  nhich  are  employed  when 
certain  efiecta  occur,  and  the  effects  it  observes  by  the  appropri- 
ate sense-perceptions.  It  experiments  upon  these,  and  notices 
how  the  sensations  which  are  connected  with  the  varying  use 
of  its  muscles  are  connected  with  varying  effects.  Then  it 
tentatively  and  designedly  repeats  the  effect  which  it  has  chanced 
to  produce,  or  it  seeks  to  imitate  the  eflect  which  another  has  ac- 
complished ;  e.  g.,  to  utter  a  sound,  to  refrain  from  laughter  or 
from  weeping,  to  walk  slowly  or  rapidly,  or  with  a  particular 
gait.  By  repetition  of  tlie  effort,  the  effect  is  produced  with 
littleattentiontothe  means,  till  at  last  the  effect  seems  to  occur 
without  the  use  of  these  means  at  all.  When  the  mind  would 
accomplish  an  object,  as  utter  a  sound,  hold  a  book,  or  let  it  fall, 
walk,  run,  or  leap,  it  thinks  only  of  the  effect,  and  wills  .it,  and 
it  is  accomplished. 

In  learning  the  unfamiliar  sounds  or  combinations 
to  wLk  mj  to  of  a  foreign  language,  we  try  one  experiment  allcr 
another,  till  at  last  wo  succeed.  When  the  ear  is 
satisfied  that  the  result  is  reached,  we  repeat  the  muscular  effort 
required,  guided  by  the  muscular  sensations,  till  our  coin- 
niand  over  the  organs  is  complete,  and  wo  can  produce  at  will 
the  sounds  which  we  seek  for.  The  infant  pursues  the  same 
method  in  learning  to  talk.  It  is  awakened  from  its  purposeless 
lispings  by  the  desire  to  produce  a  sound,  as  to  pronounce  a  word, 
or  a  brief  sentence.  It  succeeds  imperfectly  at  first,  but  wcil 
enough  to  guide  its  efforts  in  the  direction  toward  complete 
success.  It  triumphs  at  last,  and  it  attentively  observes  the 
sensations  which  are  connected  with  the  word  which  it  has 
learned  to  speak.  Guided  by  these  sensations,  it  can  ropeat  the 
word  or  sentence  a  second  time. 

The  deaf-mute  cannot  learn  to  speak,  not  because  he  is  mute 
by  reason  of  any  defect  in  the  organs  of  speech,  but  because  he 
is  deaf,  and  cannot  regulate  these  organs.  He  has  the  vocal  appa- 
ratus in  complete  perfection  and  he  can  make  all  the  varieties 
of  vocal  utterances  which  are  required  in  speech,  but  not  having 
the  ear  by  whirh  to  direct  his  efloits.  he  can  neither  form  his  own 
efforts  to  definite  results,  nor  can  he  retain  the  acquisitions  whic)-. 
he  has  made.  In  a  few  cases,  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  been  ■' 
taught  to  articulate  by  a  disoipUno  specially  directed  to  tlt^lH 
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the  vocal  apparatus;  but  the  artic  ill  alio  d  i 
impcrlect,  and  easily  lost 
•iC  The  infant  learns  lo  walk  as  it  learns  to  tafk.     It  notices  tiwa 
sensations  which  attend  thoee  adjustments  of  the  muscles  wbicb' 
are  necessary  to  quick  or  slow  progress,  to  rising  or  sitting, 
running  or  leaping.     In  all  these  effects  we  are  usually  guided  J 

I  by  the  eye.  But  sometimes  we  have  not  the  eye  to.  guide  us.  J 
AVe  ascend  a  tlight  of  stairs  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  by  mm 
vague  remembrance  of  the  heigiit  and  width  of  the  steps.  Ths^ 
blind  depend  on  the  direction  of  others,  both  in  their  first  essays  j 
and  in  many  of  the  subsequent  uses  which  they  make  of  LhawjV 
limbe. 

By  similar  processes,  facilitj-  is  acquired  in  those 
i«riir.   Bi-  '  11*^  of  the  limbs  which  are  required  in  feats  of  dex- 
^mioumi  i  -  |gj|[y^  gg  jy  sleight  of  h uud ,  or  in  playing  on  a  musi- 
cal instrument.     It  is  to  be  observetl,  however,  that 
whatever  movements  nature  faUs  to  provide  for,  she  gracefully 

'accepts  as  a  second  or  an  acquired  endowment  The  effort  to  con- 
strain the  organs  or  limbs  to  an  unnatural  position  or  adjustment, 
may  at  first  be  painful,  and  it  may  cost  constant  and  severe 
application.  But  if  it  is  persevered  in,  and  especially  if  the 
intervals  in  which  it  is  remitted  are  short,  these  new  adjustments 
of  the  muscles  are  secured,  and  they  even  shape  themselves  to 
new  forms.  While  the  mind  is  renewing  its  efforts  at  brief  inter- 
vals for  a  succccssifin  of  months  or  years,  the  substance  of  the 
body,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  life,  is  continually  changing; 
and  OS  it  changes  in  its  material,  it  is  also  changed  in  form,  under  I 
the  moulding  pressure  of  psychical  f^^nsion. 
In  infancy  and  early  childhood  Ihe  merely  physical  capacity  1 

[of  receiving  directions  and  impressions  from  within  is  incompariwj 

,'hly  more  ready  and  quick  than  in  later  years.  In  early  j 
evory  single  distinct  efli)rt  in  the  use  of  any  boilily  organ  seem*  1 
to  initiate  a  definite  physical  predisposltiin  toward  a  permanent  i 
phyucal  effect,  either  in  the  force  or  direction  of  the  nei 
stimulus,  or  in  a  new  combination  of  muscles,  or  in  fixing  eomo  j 
form  or  attiturJe.  A  few  repetitions,  a  brief  perseverance,  and  ( 
the  body  is  permanently  moulded  or  fixed  to  the  special  sen-left 
of  the  soul,  in  some  new  aptitude  or  hiihit.  Hence  it  b  thrit  the 
bodily  habita  awiuircd  iu  early  liti;  are  so  readily  contracted  and 
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SO  inveterately  retamcd.  But  whether  the  law  acte  with  greater 
or  leas  efficiency  at  au  early  or  a  later  period,  the  principle  b  ihe 
B&me.  • 

^  r  ^  ^^^'  ^^*''  ^"^  called  the  errorg  of  the  senses  lie 
to  MiuM  a.  telujUy  vdlhin  the  sphere  of  Uie  acquired  perceptions. 
A  persou  ueeds  only  tu  fall  into  a  few  such  mi^takea 
to  be  convinced  ll.at  they  are  mistakes  of  judgment  only,  and  that, 
as  in  the  cases  when  he  judges  correctly,  the  process  is  a  priM'cssa 
of  judgment  or  induction.  When  a  man  sets,  m  he  sny*?,  a  I'ont 
stick  in  the  water,  he  judges  that  it  is  bent  by  what  he  suc:s ;  or, 
in  other  words,  he  judges  by  what  lie  sees,  that,  if  the  stick  is 
handled  or  otherwise  tested  by  the  sense  of  touch,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  crooked.  And  yet  he  seems  to  perceive  by  llie  eye 
that  it  is  bent.  So,  when  he  looks  into  a  kaleidoscope,  and  eaiis 
scores  of  brilliant  objects  arranged  in  symmetrical  groups,  he 
perceives  them  all  by  the  eye,  and  can  count  their  number,  and 
docs  not  doubt  that  he  can  grasp  tlieni  all  by  the  hand.  It  is 
common  in  such  cases  for  a  person  f  i  say  that  his  senses  deceive 
him.  But  the  senses  are  not  treacherous ;  they  cannot  deceive. 
It  is  the  man  who  is  deceived  in  the  judgments  which  be  pro- 
nounces on  the  evidence  which  the  senses  funiisb.  He  is  simjily 
hasty  and  premature  in  judging  by  the  eye.  He  rashly  conne<:ts, 
with  what  he  sees  by  the  «ye,  something  which  he  beJicvea  with 
bis  mind.  The  bent  stick  is  perceived  when  out  of  the  water 
just  OS  is  a  bent  stick  in  the  wat«r;  in  either  case  a  jiidgnicut  is 
pronoimced — in  the  one  case  a  judgment  which  is  right,  in  the 
other  a  judgment  which  is  wrong. 

The  muscular  sensations  of  the  fingers  may  also  lie  disturbcil. 
We  cross  the  fingers,  and  at  the  points  of  both  a  siugle  pea  is 
felt  as  two.  The  reason  is  that  the  convex  surfat^es,  which  us 
they  are  usually  touched  arc  ioterjireted  as  looking  inward  form- 
ing a  single  sphere,  seem  to  look  outward,  and  by  the  imagina- 
tion are  interpreted  as  requiring  two  to  complete  them. 

This  class  of  the  so-called  errors  and  deceptions  of  the  senses 
ought  to  be  sharply  distinguished  from  another,  which  is  caused 
by  Uie  phyiiital  eunditionn  of  the  sfnunti/zns  themselves.  Some  men, 
for  example,  are  color-blind — t.  c,  tliey  see  every  object  in  one 
uniform,  dingy  hue,  instead  of  under  the  bright  and  diversified 
colors  which  are  granted  to  tlie  majority  of  mou.    Some  men, 
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trough  a  diaeaae  of  the  etomach  or  liver,  see  every  object  tinged 
vitii  yellow.  It  oouasionally  ]iap[>eiie  that  a  man  Is  affllcUd  with 
double  vision — seeing  two  objecta  where  other  men  sej  (Hily  one. 
Others  see  spectra,  or  visibia  images  which  have  no  tau^^ible 
reality,  and  no  reality  at  all  ejtiepl  to  the  individual  who  J 
beholds  tbem.  Others  hear  Huuods,  as  ol'  nngiug  i 
when  there  is  no  sonorous  body,  and  no  vibration  of  the  atmoi 
phere.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  never  deceptions  of  tlie  sense 
for  the  objects  pereeived  are  the  natural  and  legitimate  produod 
of  the  physical  coudiliona  that  are  present;  these  couditiotH 
beiug  the  physical  excitants  or  stimuli  and  the  eensorium  c 
whether  to  normal  or  abnormal  activity. 

§  100.  The  acquired  perceptioJis  diff3r  from  the 
original  as/omw  of  knowledge.  AfL«  fif  original  per-  jj^''!."?"*'! 
'ceptioD  are  acta  of  direct  or  immediat«  knowledge.  f«i™r'"'" 
In  such  acts  the  objects  are  present  to  the  int«llect, 
and  the  intellect  knows  directly  that  they  are,  and  that  they 
exist  in  certain  relations.  Acta  of  acquired  perception  are  dd^ 
of  metliate  knowledge.  In  such  acts  it  is  by  the  meiiinm  of 
another  act  of  original  perception,  that  the  object  is  said  to  be  J 
perceived.  Thus,  when  1  know  the  place  of  an  object,  the  sintt  J 
or  distance  of  an  object  seen,  I  use  a  direct  or  immediate  percep- 
tion as  the  medium  through  which  I  reach  what  I  know  indirectly. 
•Agaiu;  an  act  of  acquired  perception  requires  for  its  fiilfilment 
the  reprenentatlve power,  in  the  form  of  phantasy  or  memory.  When 
the  mind,  on  occasion  of  a  direct  perception,  supplies  that  which 
it  does  not  directly  feel,  or  see,  or  measure,  it  must  reproduce 
its  object  from  something  previously  experienced,  either  in  the 
&rm  of  a  perception  preciscJy  like  what  is  reproduced,  or  else 
Iflimilar  or  analogous.  But  the  original  perception  apprehends  itaj 
rebject  directly.  ■ 

[  Again:  if  the  act  of  acquired  perception  rests  upon  the  repre- 
■entiiig  power  or  agency,  it  must  involve  the  action  of  the  nxno- 
moHve  power.  At  the  experience  cf  one  odor,  we  think  of  a 
Bily:  at  the  experience  of  another,  of  a  tuberose.  At  the 
nght  of  a  distant  moving  object,  no  lai^r  than  a  mote,  we 
niink  of  a  man  or  a  horse.  What  brings  the  form  of  a  rose  or 
h  tuberose,  the  piclure  nf  a  man  or  a  hurs'e,  hplbre  my  mind's  eye 
nn  occasion  of  these  direct  perceptions?    We  miwt  anticipate  1 
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our  knowledge   of  tlie   laws   which   govern   the    representative 
power,  in  order  to  answer — -Tfie  laws  of  aasociation. 

Every  act  of  acquired  percepUun  ii»  an  act  of  iiir 
iS^iuo'  "  duetion.  The  mind  does  more  than  represent  some 
picture  or  remembrance  out  of  the  stores  of  its  pa^t 
experience;  it  betievrs  there  is  a  real  object  correspondiug  to  this 
picture.  In  bo  doing,  it  performs  a  proceae  of  iniluttion.  It 
Judges,  by  the  signs  or  indications  which  the  original  perceptions 
furnish,  that  there  are  existing  objects  which  the  other  senses 
would  find  to  exist  should  tliey  make  the  trial.  The  process  by 
which  this  belief  Is  attained  is  variously  named  inference,  mduc- 
lion,  judgment,  interpretation,  etc.  It  is  pei-uliar  in  this,  that  it 
knows  by  media  or  signs.  It  also  assunies  that  these  signs 
always  indicate  the  same  aceompaninieute,  and  that  the  laws  and 
operations  of  nature  are  uniform  in  respect  to  the  connections 
which  are  indicated. 

It  may  surprise  many  to  learn  that  the  processes  employed  in 
the  acquired  perceptions  are  processes  of  induction.  Induction 
is  usually  concflived  and  described  as  a  process  whicii  is  appro- 
priated to  philosophical  discovery,  which  requires  wide  generali- 
zation and  profound  reflection,  and  issues  only  in  comprehensive 
principles  and  laws,  A  little  reflection  will  satisfy  any  nnc, 
however,  that  the  act  of  mind  is  the  same  with  that  performed 
in  every  one  of  the  acquired  perceptions.  The  difFerence  Iwtwccn 
the  two  kin<ia  of  induction  is  not  in  the  proce^,  but  in  the 
itiaterials  upon  which  the  mind  performs  them.  But  the  acts, 
the  fundamental  assumptions,  and  the  liabilities  to  error  in  both, 
arc  essentially  the  same. 

But  it  cannot  be  possible,  it  will  be  ux^d,  that  the  pereej)(Jons 
which  the  infant  m  rapidly  acquires,  and  which  the  most  igfn"- 
rant  and  unreflecting  so  skilfully  apply,  are  in  their  nature 
similar  to  those  profound  and  daring  acts  by  which  the  astrono- 
mer scales  the  heavens,  and  the  naturalLst  penetrates  and  res'  Ivca 
the  mysteries  of  the  universe.  The  difiiculties  and  objections 
which  are  expressed  in  this  language  can  be  most  effectually  set 
n.iide,  if  we  notice  the  differences  in  the  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions of  the  nets  perlbrmcd  by  the  infant  and  the  philosopher. 

We  notice  1.  that  the  infant  employs  its  perccptioua  upiiu  a 
very  lijiilcd  number  of  objecta. 
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2.  The  few  objects  which  the  infant  miad  diadnguishes 
constantly  recurring  to  view. 

3.  Alt  the  objects  and  parte  of  objects  with  which  the  infttoAl 
has  to  do — in  other  worda,  all  ita  acnae-perceptions — have  i 
immediate  relation  to  JU  appetites  and  desires. 

4.  When  any  experiment  has  been  auceessfully  made  in  thsH 
way  of  connecting  the  known  and  the  untrieil.  the  gratification 
atsuceesawill  stimulate  to  repetition:  and  this  again  holds  the 
attention  to  every  element  and  step  in  the  process,  till  the  whole 
is  fixed  in  the  memory.     The  intknt  repeats  all  its  Icssone  aa  fi 
as  it  learns  them,  because  it  rejoices  over  its  acqiiigitionfl. 

5.  The  asauciating  power  unites  what  obaervation  notices. 
few  are  the  combinations  which  it  has  made  ae  yet,  and  eo  closely 
were  they  connected  by  tbe  original  act£  which  first  bound  them 
together,  that  the  one  cannot  be  perceived  or  thought  of  without 
its  companion. 

6.  The  resemblances  which  tbe  infant  apprehends  are  few,  t 
discerned  with  little  etTort.  It  might  better  be  said  that  simi 
objects  are  at  Snt  recognized  as  the  Kime,  rather  than  discerned  J 
aa  similar.  Hence  the  inductions  of  the  infant  are  at  firgt  simpla4 
acta  of  apontaneoua  memory,  rather  than  beliela  founded  i 
similar  inatances. 

In  induction  proper,  the  similnntiee  are  remote — not  obvioua^J 
not  directly  discerned,  but  indirectly  surmised;  the  data  theni'J 
selves  are  the  results  of  previous  research  and  reflection,  inst«ii4^fl 
of  being  forced  upon  the  attention. 

The  infant  cares  for  the  result,  and,  in  its  eagerness  to  readcl 
it,  slights  or  disregards  the  means.  What  it  finds  to  be  tru«^J 
occupies  its  attention,  and  not  the  evidence  or  data  by  which  itj 
bas  discovered  it. 

8.  The  ft^hness  and  energy  of  the  activity  of  the  human  soul 
ic  the  earliest  periods  of  ita  life  continually  surprise  and  astonish 
us.  The  activity  of  the  iutelleet,  the  freshness  of  interest,  the 
energy  of  will,  the  eagerness  of  the  desires,  the  variety  of  the 
experiments  upon  itself,  upon  nature,  and  man,  are  ceaseless  occai  _ 
Bions  of  iuter&st  and  surpriite  to  older  persons  whose  powers  an 
torpid  or  overwroiitrht,  and  whose  (.■unoi'ity  is  partially  sated. 

Whatever  ohjections  may  be  urged  against  the  possibility  t 
•cquin^ons  like  these  should  be  made  in  inliucy  and  early  li 
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are  eatis&ctorily  met  by  the  unquestioned  fact,  that  the  infant  U 
coDstaatly  making  experimenla  and  falling  into  errors  in  tins 
very  sphere  of  induction  and  acquired  knowledge.  It  makes 
awkward  attempts  to  grasp,  to  reach,  to  stand,  and  to  walk;  it 
misjudges  in  respect  to  the  distauee,  form,  size,  and  nature  of 
the  objects  beyond  its  reach;  it  is  taught  by  experience,  and  it 
applies  the  lessons  which  experience  imparts,  whether  painful  or 
pleasant  It  is  never  so  busy  as  in  the  earliest  years  of  its  life. 
Ail  this  time  it  is  chiefly  occupied  with  cxperiraenta  upon  the 
material  world  and  its  own  bodily  powers,  its  energy  being 
employed  in  the  very  directions,  and  being  busied  with  the  very 
objects,  with  which  the  acquired  perceptions  are  concerned. 

It  ought  also  to  be  rememlwrod  that,  during  the  same  period, 
it  makes  the  surprising  acquisition  of  language ;  always  of  the 
mother-tongue,  and,  if  circumstances  favor,  of  one  or  two  lan- 
guages more.  To  acquire  a  new  language  so  as  to  apeak  it  well, 
costs  an  adult  whose  powers  are  weJl  diaciplined  many  months, 
if  not  years  of  labor.  With  how  much  greater  ease,  rapidily, 
and  perfection,  is  the  same  tiii^k  achieved  by  the  infiuit!  Surely 
it  is  not  surprising  that  at  an  age  as  early;  or  even  earlier,  it 
should  master  the  acquired  perceptions. 

It  might  be  urged  in  objection  still  fiirther,  that 
ihcTMiaaiuii-  there  is  no  evidence  that  animals  have  what  are 
properly  acquired  perceptions.  On  the  contraiy, 
observation  shows  decisively  that  they  perceive  directly  ttie  dis- 
tance, size,  and  properties  of  the  objects  with  which  they  are 
concerned.  The  chicken,  with  the  youug  of  certain  birds,  strikes 
its  beak  with  precision  and  success  at  the  food  brought-  within  its 
reach,  even  before  it  is  released  from  the  shell.  Tlie  young  of 
the  partridge  and  the  grouse  run  swiftly  through  the  etubble, 
avoiding  projecting  objects  as  if  with  practiced  skill.  The  young 
of  quadrupeds  run  and  leap  with  little  previous  diacipline  or  train- 
ing. In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  confidently  urged  that,  if 
these  animals  are  taught  by  instinct  to  perceive  correctly,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  man  would  be  left  to  the  alow  and 
uucerlain  proceases  of  feeling  liis  way  along  to  certain  'Wliefs. 
Surely  nature  would  do  as  much  for  its  noblest  work,  as  for  the 


nienor  species. 
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1  to  be  oppo-dl  the  indisputable  fact  that 
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the  human  species  w  slowly  discipliaed  to  feel  its  way  ( 
matured  and  truatwuithy  ucquisitioiu.     The  reoituii  why,  is  ob- 
vious.    The  auimal  has  not  tlie  capacity  to  judge  by  sigoa,  to 
that  extent  and  with  that  discTimi nation  which  would  quality  it  to 
build  up  the  power  of  perception.  Thb  ileticieucy  ia  supplemented 
by  iuBtinct,  about  which  we  know  but  little,  but  enough  to  be  cer- 
tain that  it  effects  by  blind  aud  uuiutolligeut  impulse  what  reason 
discerns  and  performs  with  discriminating  judgment. 
I        Borne  facta  are  observed  in  infants  which   are  supposed  to  be 
;   inconsisteut  with  these  conclusions,  and  to  prove  decisively  that 
the  infant,  as  well  as  the  animal,  has  a  so-called  instinctive  per- 
>  ceptioD  of  distance.    Thus,  for  example,  Adam  Smith  reuaons: 
"A  child  that  is  scarcely  a  month  old,  stretches  out  its  bauds  to 
feel  ajiy  little  plaything  that  is  presented  toward  it."     It  is  more 
than  possible  that  in  infancy  tlie  eye  cannot  be  excited  by  a 
■visible  object,  especially  if  the  object  gives  pleasure,  without  a 
consentient  movement  of  the  hands,  and  of  both  hands  and  eyes, 
in  the  same  direction.     That  some  provision  should  be  made  for 
ench    a  conspiring    movement    or    impulse    to   motion    of  two 
'    members  of  (he  body  that  perform  many  functions  in  common, 
may  lie  received  as  probable,  and  believed  to  be  true.     But  this 
^  would  not  prove  that  the  eye,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  _^^_ 
discerns  distance.     All  tbe  movemenis  with  both  hand  and  ^M^H 
[  show  thai  this  is  judged  or  inferred  by  indications  or  signs.  ^^^| 

I  Important  reasons  suggest  themselves,  however,  ^^  vh^^^l 
f  -why  the  animal  is  taught  and  impelled  "by  instinct  to  "■optr«>|.u<3|^^H 
I  do  nt  once,  and  with  little  exposure  to  failure,  what  "t  mu  >1imSS|^^H 
[  man  can  only  att^n  by  slow  and  painful  acquisition,  ^^^| 

r  and  at  the  risk  of  many  failures  and  sufTcrings.    The  discipliso^^H 
I  to  which  man  is  subjected  has  respect  to  his  moral  culture  U^^| 
[  well  as  to  his  intellectual  discipline.     He  needs  to  learn  pation<M^,^^H 
I  caution,  foresight,  and   circumspection,  as    well   as   the   highaB^^H 
I  virluea.     AH  of  theae  are  furthered  by  the  disciplinary  procesaoi^^l 
f  through  which  he  gains  the  acquired  perceptions.     It  is  by  tha^^^ 
I  Rifftptation  of  this  discipline  to  high  moral  uses,  that  we  explain 
L  the  law  of  nature  by  which  mania  bom  tlie  most  ignorant  and 
L  helpless  of  all  the  animals,  and  forced,  as  it  wcie.  to  make  hia 
I  acquisitions  by  his  own  sagacity,  as  fast  as  ho  is  impelled  by  his    ,f  | 
i  awakened  appetites,  desires,  and  affections.  ^^H 
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W^  condinK  then,  thai  the  proeeaees  of  tlie  acquired  percep- 
IKhm  are  pror«nrai  of  iadiKtioii,  aad  tkat  Uwr  inTolve  tke  powefs 
of  r^prawfttasioa,  ami  jodg«cBi  by  mdkatkma.  In  other  words, 
IB  iIm  tot  act  of  peroepdoa,  woally  eonadcieii  m  the  lowest 
and  Iha  BMMt  dtioitafT^rf  all  the  acto  of  the  hnrik<t»  there  k 
m|ainNl  the  ptmite  of  the  higher  pow«n  with  the  iMahiofis 
aad  reiatMa  which  they  m^^dhv.  Thb  k  a  fHiki]^  netance 
of  the  priadple  alneadj  eaowaecd,  that  ao  hcfdtj  of  the  iatellect 
faa  art  apait  tnm  the  leit.  For  we  have  fcoad  that,  m  the 
WffT  lowvat  of  all,  the  iwdoBcatanr  action  of  the  TcrT  higher 
MMMI  he  |wtiait»  ia  otder  that  te  pmcplna  mmj  ba  human 
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i  11(1  We  ptopost  next  to  tcaoe  tbf  groinih  smd 
i^mmt  ^diS^  AfVfiupmaA  of  the  ieiifle-peroe|itiuns  in  eftrlies]  m- 
SSI-  &«7-  W*  trf»  ooT  gnid»oe  from  m-lua  w.  L... 
citmesv&i  of  tiioiie  pronsMes  wbk^  wie  Mre  oenain  xLui 
wrt  aoqumi,  and,  gfoug  bac^  to  that  period  of  which  memory 
hrsiigfi  no  reptat,  we  ank,  Frrim  what  he^innings,  in  what  ordt^r, 
and  by  what  lat^  doe»  the  in&m  mind  develop  and  matort-  die 
jttmar  cif  mmatjmroeptitm  of  whicth  it  finds  itaelf  in  poa^cf^ion 
"V^MBi  it  awakat  to  dvionitt  and  remembered  oonedousDeaE^  ? 

The  qoMitian  if  full  of  interwt.  Itmems  like  a  proposa]  to 
wvfve  the  experieDoe  of  our  earlimt  years,  and  reBt-ore,  as  it  wor  . 
Ae  fiitpfitteii  pafitoToar  lives.  Thert^  is  a  mystery  ab(»m  thost 
moothii  and  vean  whieh  we  would  &in  unravel,  while  liie  dift- 
«otay  and  apparent  insuperableneas  of  the  problem  inciu-  aud 
•diallmiffp  ns  to  the  eifnn.  ' 

The  dtffirultv  which  attends  the  effort  aneeF  &nm  the  foci  that 

m 

h  tt  impQHiible.  by  memnry.  to  bring  ba<^  a  eiu^lf  fnurniom 

4lf  ntir  infiut   life.     We  cannot  penetrate  the    darkIle«i^  and 

Wi^  ^riiidi  overtiang  the  whole  of  this  period  of  our  existence. 
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We  can  not  recall  to  the  memory  any  single  perception  in 
which  all  visible  objeota  were  depicted  on  au  extended  plaue, 
without  diijt!iui.«  or  depth.  Nor  can  we  by  imagiuation  fcigu 
such  an  experieuee.  Tlie  eflbrt  to  rlo  either  must  be  truitless. 
The  new  elements  which  we  have  incorporated  into  our  coiutaut 
habitudes  of  perception  and  knowledge  we  can  never  throw  off. 
We  can  not  lay  off  the  new  growth  whith  has  overgrown  the 
original  germ.  But  the  problem,  though  didicult,  is  not  ingolva- 
ble.  To  the  judgment  only  is  it  explicable,  but  not  to  the  imagi- 
nation. We  can  demonstrate  what  our  infant  life  miat  have  been, 
but  Vie  cannot  imagine  how  this  in&nt  life  Jiiust  have  deemed. 

To  attempt  to  retrace  and  thus  to  reconstruct  the  processea 
of  the  earliest  perceptions  of  childhood,  is  not  irraCionnl.  We 
have  at  our  command  the  uiftteriaJa  with  which  to  prosecute  our 
analysis  and  to  construct  our  synthesis.  These  are  the  known 
facts  of  ex|)erienee  and  observation  within  our  conscious  experi- 
ence, the  facts  observed  of  infants  and  very  young  children,  and 
the  probable  conclusions  which  analogy  warrants  us  in  deriving 
'rom  both. 


Out  rrom  ths  iihnrs  of  th<  grut  ui 
Blind,  snJ  imlling,  and  al<tD«, 
IdIo  tbe  light  at  ditj? 


ud  bftckward  tbroagh 
J.  0.  Houiijm.— 


All  that  we  observe  of  the  actions  of  tufonts  and  young 
children  ia  entirely  consistent  witli  the  theory,  that  they  develop 
tlie  power  of  perception  by  many  experiments  and  many  mis- 
takes. 

The  known  methods  and  laws  of  nature  in  the  education  of 
men  and  of  animals  give  the  strongest  confirmation  to  these  con 
"  utous.  We  rely  with  confi'lenco  upon  the  view  that,  so  far  a 
s  posaible  to  account  for  the  acquired   percept-ona   by  th«   , 
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thc^iiy  of  intelligent  activity  rather  than  by  that  of  blind  instinct, 
iKi  ikr  we  are  bound  to  go.  Where  intelligent  activity  cannot  be 
presumed  or  proved,  there  instinct  and  intuition  must  be 
ai&i<umed. 

fiynihesis  or  combination,  however,  cannot  account  for  every 
pf'icesM  or  solve  every  problem.  There  must  be  original  elements 
with  which  to  begin,  or  else  there  would  be  nothing  with  which 
U)  r;r>mbine,  or  which  could  be  added  when  it  was  sought  for. 
Th«:re  must  be  capacities  or  powers  of  original  knowledge, 
Uryond  or  behind  which  we  cannot  go  in  our  analysis ;  which 
/•a|m(;ities,  indeed,  give  the  elements  which  we  evolve  by 
huf'h  analynis. 

§  111.  These  things  being  premised,  we  observe: 
*A  "ih^""irit«i-  The  first  condition  in  which  the  soul  exbts  before  the 
•-r«*.-iH"f:*.p-  beginnings  of  conscious  activity,  is  nearly  allied  to  the 
**""  '^K  '«•  g^^  ^^  giggp  undisturbed  by  dreams,  or  of  a  dead 
faintinp,  in  which  the  most  indistinct  and  feeblest  sensations 
]KiHMil)]e  are  experienced  without  distinct  perception.  The  unde- 
v<5]op(;fl  condition  of  man  is  not  dreamlike  in  the  sense  of  being 
confuH(?d,  or  bewildered;  it  is  rather  such  a  vague  and  low  condi- 
tion of  sonse-pereeption  as  would  attend  the  activity  of  those 
niUHiruIar  and  vital  sensations  which  belong  to  the  procesf?es  of 
the.  animal  life.  These  sensations,  when  closely  attended  to  in 
liit(T  knowledge,  are  at  best  but  vague  and  indefinite ;  aiid  when 
tlH'y  fill  up  the  whole  world  of  our  conscious  life,  they  must 
1)C  olwcure  indeed. 

From  this  condition  the  soul  is  aroused  when  it 
I^.i  IiTj!."?/"'^  begins  to  attend  either  to  a  sensational  excitement,  or 
tin"!  "^  **'*'""  ^  ^^^^'  responsive  perceptional  act.  The  soul  scarcely 
can  be  said  to  have  sensations  even,  till  it  is  con"- 
priouH  of  some  sharp  or  positive  experience  of  pain  or  pleasure. 
Much  less  can  it  be  said  to  perceive,  till  its  attention  is  aroused, 
rc\r>'^'ated,  and  fixed  upon  some  single  sensible /)er<V7)<. 

We  are  not  t<:)  suppose  that  the  attention,  in  either  of  these 
directions,  is  developed  at  a  single  bound,  or  that  its  energy  is 
attained  by  one  spasm  of  effort ;  nor  that  the  soul  maintains 
itself  always  in  the  attent  condition  which  at  first  it  attains  only 
now  and  then.  All  analogies  from  the  states  of  our  mature  ex- 
perience would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  soul  now  rises  for  a 


moment  into  fixed  attention,  and  then  Biuks  again  into  blank 
inanity. 

Nor,  again,  are  we  to  believe  that  the  attention  can  only  be 
aroused  or  occupied  by  a  single  sense  at  once,  but  rather  that 
two  or  more  of  the  senses  may  be  exercised  at  the  same  time  upon 
their  appropriate  objects,  and  thus  tbe  development  of  one  of  tho 
senses  may  aid  that  of  the  others.  This  viuw  is  altogetlier  con- 
sistent with  nature  and  experience,  and  with  tbe  observations 
which  we  are  able  to  make  of  the  successive  eiforts  whieh  tlie 
infant  makes  to  correct  his  mistakes  and  to  perfect  the  Iraiuing 
of  hia  powers.  As  it  is  true  with  the  adult,  so  is  it  with  tlie 
in&ut;  the  several  capacities  are  developed  together  and  aid  one 
another. 

§  112.  Theseose-perceptionawfaich  we  should  expect 
would  be  developed  first  are  the  muscuiar  and  mlal.    If,  «hirh  iLvpor- 
however,  we  perceive  only  so  far  aa  we  attend,  we  S^iii^JTmL™ 
ought  not  to  call  theae  sense-perceptions  till  they  are 
connected  with  other  perceptions  which  are  more  positive  t 
objective,  as  the  perceptions  of  sight  and  touch. 

We  should  also  suppose  that  the  three  senses  of  bearing,  tast%l 
and  smell,  would  spriug  into  activity  next  in  order.    Olisemk*! 
tion  doee  not.  however,  confirm  these  anticipations.     Tlie  b 
of  hearing  is  used,  in  some  feeble  degree,  a  few  days  after  birth, 
scarcely  in  such  n  manner  or  degree  as  to  he  called  attentive  or 
discriminating.     The  sense  of  taste  is  still  later.     At  first,  the 
infant  swallows  medicine  as  readily  as  milk.     It  is  not  till  some  ' 
four  weeks -have  elapsed  that  it  distinguishes  the  one  from  thaf 
other.     The  sense  of  smell  is  exercised  still  later.     Others  e 
tAste  and  smell  are  active  from  the  first,     Hejiring,  though  feel 
developed  at  first,  remains  the  lon^t,  as  death  comes  on. 

It  is  wilh  the  eye  and  the  hand  that  the  soul  begins  fisedly  ft 
ottend,  and  of  course,  effectively  to  perceive.  But  with  which 
d-va  it  first  begin — with  the  eye,  or  with  the  hand?  It  is  imiios- 
eible  to  answer.  Perhaps  it  were  safer  and  more  exact  U>  say 
that  it  begins  wilh  neitlier  alone,  but  with  both,  each  aiding  t' 
other. 

In  our  analysis  we  begin  with  the  band.  Whatever  may  1 
true  of  the  eye,  we  are  certain  that  intelligent  perception  1 
touch  must  be  acquired  very  early  for  those  who  can  see. 
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g  113.  We  begb,  then,  wilh  touch.  Our  problem 
n^i^'to^t  iSi  to  eliow  by  what  steps  of  touch  we  acquire  the 
perception  of  extension  and  of  outneaa  or  estcruality 
— by  which  we  mean  separableness  from  tlie  body — or  the  uot- 
body.  We  aaaumc  that  by  original  perception  the  noi^^go  proper 
ia  distinguished  from  the  sentient  ego,  or  the  ego  which  animates 
the  sensorium.  We  do  not  ask  at  what  time  this  distinction  is 
conaciously  developed;  we  onlycoutcnd  that  itcan  not  be  acquired. 
Our  present  inquiry  ia  by  what  process  the  knowledge  of  the  ?wn- 
ega  as  the  Tiol-body,  is  attained. 

The  first  Btep  ia  for  the  soul  to  know  familiarly  its  own  bociy 
as  bounded  by  a  limillag  eurfaee.  This  knowledge  it  acquires  by 
contrasting  the  muscular  and  tictual  perceptions.  The  muscular 
and  tactual  perceptions  we  suppose-  to  be  familiarly  known.  By 
meaua  of  the  distinguished  muscular  sensations  we  perceive  tho 
interior  of  the  body  which  the  spirit  inhabits  and  controls.  Upon 
contact  of  the  sensorium  with  what  are  afterwards  discovered 
to  be  material  objects,  we  have  only  certain  affections  upon  its 
own  surface.  When  an  infant  lays  its  hand  on  anything  flat 
and  smooth,  it  perceives  a  portion  of  its  own  body  in  a  given  state 
of  activity.  If  this  Hurface  ia  triangular,  a  corresponding  portion 
of  the  sensorium  is  similarly  excileil,  and  so  on.  As  soon  as  the 
two  classes  of  senae-pcrceptions  are  familiar  by  attention,  tho 
muscular  sensations  give  us  the  knowledge  of  the  interior  space 
that  the  sensorium  occupies,  and  the  tactual  sensations  give  the 
knowledge  of  its  Iraunding  or  limiting  enclosure.  The  iniiint 
is  constantly  made  aware  of  this  limit,  by  contact  with  the  sur- 
rounding objects  that  excite  it  to  sentient  activity.  In  the  warm 
surroundings  of  a  bath,  bed,  or  heated  apartment,  the  surface 
of  the  body  is  definwl  by  a  gentle  glow.  If  tlio  temperature  is 
cool,  it  is  revealed  l)y  the  rough  and  comfortless  chill,  that  creeps 
over  and  pinches  the  sensitive  wrapping. 

The  secnnd  step  is  to  distinguish  the  two  descriptions  of  tactual 
Bense-perceptiona  which  are  experienced  as  the  hand  is  applied 
to  any  part  of  the  body  aa  tho  arm,  or  to  the  non-sentiont  table. 
In  the  one  case  the  surface  that  is  touched,  also  gives  tho  spmc- 
perceptioDS  of  being  touched;  in  the  other  it  gives  or  bo  to  speak 
experienees  none.  The  absence  of  capacities  for  sensation  distin- 
guishes a  certain  class  of  objects  aa  unlike  all  thoso  which  h^vo 
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^^  fbom.  Thia  ia  the  distlnguUhiDg  mark  of  extra-corporeal  objccta..  A 
It  is  not,  however,  enough  that  objeuts  are  dUti:igul3hed  as  extra- 1 
corporeal.    They  muat  be  aha  kuowa  aa  aepar;i:  ■(!  ia  space — i' 

kthey  must  be  known  as  extended,  and  thereby  iuvolving  a  spaca  i 
vhich  ia  beyond  or  without  the  body.    This  suggesU  the  next  1 
acquisition. 
Third.  Objects  corporeal  and  extra-eorporeol  can  bo  grasped 
by  the  hand,  and  in  this  way  can  be  known  aa  occupijing  g^uce. 
When  a  blind  man  grasjis  hia  own  arm  or  wrist,  he  knows  cer- 
tain muscular  sensationa  as  eittcuded  tlirough  and  posited  in  ths 
space  tliat  lies  within  the  surfaces  that  ho  touches.     If  his  wrist 
is  withdrawn  from  the  enclosing  grasp,  and  an  extra-corporeal 
object  is  inserte;!  in  its  place,  the  adjustments  of  the  grasping 
hand  are  the  aarao  as  beforo,  and  the  dim  knowledge  of  the  space 
which  these  adju'traoota  involve  ia  alao  the  same.     All  ia  tha    ' 
eaine,  except  the  sensations  located  within  the  wrist.     Tha  wrist 
is  known  by  direct  pcrcoptloa  nn  space-fitling.     The  enclosing 
hand  ia  a  measure  of  the  apaca  enclosed.    The  same  enclosing  or   | 
grasping  hand  measures  tho  surface  of  another  body,  whether 
is  applied  to  a  sentient  or  a  non-scnticnt  object.    Tho  lost  is  mea- 
sured by  the  first,  by  means  of  the  extcoalun  of  the  enclosing  hand.    ' 
It  occupies,  however,  precisely  tho  spaeo  which  tho  other  filled. 

I  It  ia  known,  therefore,  as  space  filling,  and  as  filling  other  space 
than  that  occupied  by  any  part  of  the  body. 
In  this  way  it  ia  possible  for  the  mind,  by  touch  alone  to-  I 
reach  the  extra-corporeal  world,  and  to  know  that  all  \'.s  objects, 
Qke  tha  body  with  which  it  ia  direelly  connected,  occupy  gpics. 
These  procefflca  ara  all  aciiuirod,  aud  thai  which  is  accjiiired  ia 
them  all  is  the  fiicillty  of  Uiiug  one  percept  aa  the  sign  of    ' 
another,  or  of  some  relation  which  ia  iudlcatal  by  tho  percept  03 
Us  invariable  attendant — c.  g.,  outne^  estenaiOQ,  direction,  dia-    ■ 
tancc,  sixc,  and  the  like;. 


h  tha  IbFuritu  of  Joba  UllUor  Di 
Ibcj  %peo,  til.,  that  wo  hats  >  dirc< 


r  WUliam  UnmiltoQ 
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in  our  organism  itself.  For  in  the  consciousness  of  being  thus  resisted  is  in- 
Tolred  as  a  correlative,  the  consciousness  of  a  resisting  something."  (Appendix 
to  Works  o/Beid,  Note  D»,  28 ;  cf.  20,  23, 24,  25,  26;  of.  864,  Note   D.) 

This  explanation  of  the  process  supposes  the  application  of  the  relation  of 
causation.  For  it  represents  the  locomotive  energy  as  a  causative  energy  which, 
unresisted,  would  produce  certain  effects,  which  effects  are  overborne  or  set  aside 
by  an  agent  which  is  known  to  be  neither  the  ego  nor  the  organism  with  which 
the  ego  is  connected^  From  the  presence  .of  this  new  and  strange  effect,  the  ex- 
istence of  an  extra-oirganio  agent  is  inferred.  The  theory  is  in  principle  the  same 
with  that  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  which  we  have  already  noticed,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  Brown  supposes  the  cause  and  its  activities  to  be  both  spiritual  and 
non-extended,  while  Hamilton  supposes  the  locomotive  energy  to  be  known 
directly  as  extended.  The  distinction  of  body  and  not-body  is  better  explained 
by  the  presence  and  absence  of  certain  tactual  and  muscular  sense-perceptions. 
When  the  reflective  consciousness  has  been  developed  and  the  relation  of  causa- 
tion is  familiarly  handled  by  the  mind,  this  relation  would  confirm  and  make  de- 
finite the  belief  in  extra-organic  beings  and  agents. 

A  more  serious  difficulty  is  involved  in  Hamilton's  theory — the  same,  indeed, 
which  in  another  way  is  fatal  to  that  of  Brown's,  viz.,  it  seems  not  to  explain  how 
with  the  necessity  of  finding  for  this  effect  an  extra-organic  cause,  this  "correla- 
tive "  "  resisting  something  "  must  also  be  proved  to  be  extended.  The  agent, 
the  egOf  as  a  percipient  and  actor  is  not  extended;  then  why  may  not  the  extrn- 
.  organic  agent  and  non-ego  bo  non-extended,  or  why  must  it  be  extended  ?  How 
is  it  shown  to  be  correlative  so  far  as  to  be  extended,  except  it  is  taken  to  bo  (ho 
analogon  of  the  extended  organism,  t.  e.,  like  it  in  being  spatial  in  many  por- 
ccpts,  etc.,  etc.,  but  unlike  it  in  respect  to  other  sense-peroepts,  as  we  have  ex- 
plained. /^ 

§  114.  We  consider  next  the  development  of  tlio 
ofTWonf™*'"*  eye.  Vision  seems  to  begin  at  that  early  period 
when  the  bright  and  steady  light  attracts  and  holds 
the  infant's  eye,  or  when  it  carries  the  eye  with  itself  wherever 
it  leads.  Certain  objects  that  glisten  with  reflected  raysi,  or  that 
are  brilliant  with  intense  color,  are  soon  separated  from  the 
background  of  undistinguished  things  against  which  they  are 
projected,  or  athwart  which  they  are  moved.  It  is  not  easy  to 
decide  how  much  of  intellectual  perception  attends  this  early 
moving  and  fixing  of  the  eyes,  and  how  much  is  an  unconscious 
and  reflex  response  of  the  nervous  organism  to  the  stimulating 
light.  The  eye  is  so  constructed  that  only  a  single  portion  of 
the  retina  can  give  a  perfect  image  of  an  object  that  comes 
within  the  field  of  view ;  so  that  when  a  bright  object  comes 
before  the  eye  at  all,  it  will  hold  or  draw  the  eye  to  or  after  it, 
by  the  reflex  action  of  the  nerves  which  its  brightness  excites. 
Whenever  the  mind  perceives  such  an  object  'as  a  distinct  and 
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^^ftdeSnite  percept,  then  vision  begins.  SucU  a  percept,  aa  has  J 
^^Bklready  beeu  cspktuod,  U  known  as  a  tton^go,  and  m  kuowa  tol 
^^Bbe  extended  in  two  dimensions, 

^^       We  have  already  given    the  reasons  why,  in  the  beginnin 
of  vision,  the  peri'ept  should   not  be  located  in  the  eye  (§  101 
It  remains  for  us  to  show  wliy  it  should  be  projected  in  8pa( 
^^  Witli  liiw  projeulion  of  visible  objects  airout  of  the  eye,  begin 
^■^e  develop  ru en t,  or  cducutioii  of  the  sense  of  viitioD,  if  the  act  of  I 
^^Mocation  is  acquired,  and  not  intuitive.    It  is  not  easy  to  explain  thai 
^VvBteps  uf  the  process,  or  the  grounds  why  the  percepts  are  carried  I 
forwanl  into  space,  even  if  they  are  nut  located  in  the  eye.    Some^ 
contend  that  no  explanation  can  be  given,  because  none  ia  n 
quired  ;  that  there  ia  no  problem,  because  there  ia  no  process,  i 
being,  in  their  view,  by  an  ordinance  of  nature  that  the  object  j 
seen  should  first  be  seen  at  the  eye's  focal  distance  forward,  an^  1 
thus  here  is  fixed  ths  original  startiiig-point  from  which  all  thai 
acquired  judgments  of  diatance  procee<l.     They  insist  that  allT 
objeett,  as  viewed  by  the  act  of  original  i 
botlow  sphere — forward,  above,  below,  on  this  side  and  that— 
twhoio  radius  is  this  focal  distance.     Siioh  must  of  necessity  hold, 
lat  the  act  of  projection  is  origuial,  and  not   in  any  sense  i 
Quired. 

Those  who  hold  that  it  is  acquired,  give  various  explanatioos  J 
f  the  process ;  in  all  of  which  they  must  call  in  the  aid  of  thtt  I 
land.  The  most  plausible  ia  the  following:  The  eye,  though,] 
e  the  hand,  it  is  raoveil  by  muscles  which  are  directed  by  tl 
d  of  the  appropriate  sensations,  do^  not,  when  in  its  normal  oFl 
iaithy  state,  give  any  tactual  sensations  by  the  felt  contact* 
of  its  surface  with  the  objecte  which  affect  it,  nor  do  the  musculair  1 
aensatioos  theiaselves  attract  the  attention.  We  may  i 
that,  in  the  way  explained,  space  and  ^atial  objects  external  lo  the  I 

P body  have  become  familiar  through  the  sense  of  touch  and  the  u 
sf  the  hand.    At  the  surface  of  the  eye  such  tactual   expcri- 1 
Incea  are  wanting,  and  of  course  no  outer  limiM  can  be  defined.  | 
Bo  soon  m  the  lids  are  raised  and  the  ex|>eriences  of  color  art 
made,  the  eye   gropes  after  these  strange  objects,  but  cannot 
touch  them.     It  reaches  afl«r  them,  as  it  were,  but  I 
^ftyoud  its  reach.     But  still  they  exist.     If  they  drav  nearJ 


I 
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while  the  eye  regards  them,  they  fill  more  of  its  field  of  view; 
if  they  withdraw,  they  occupy  a  leas  estensive  plaue.  Mean- 
while, aa  they  draw  near  or  remove,  thu  eye  is  adjiistetl  to  [wriifct 
vision,  and  its  adjiistmeute  and  motions  arc  known  by  changing 
sensations ;  but  still  the  objects  cannot  be  touched,  nor  can  tliey 
be  reached.  By  all  these  criteria,  visible  percepts  are  strikingly 
cjOQtrasUjd  with  those  which  are  tangible — they  exist,  but  they 
cannot  be  touched  by  the  eye,  nor  can  the  eye  reach  them.  They 
are  in  space  somewhere  without  the  body.  This  someivliere  Id 
definitely  fixed  as  soon  as  the  seen  object  is  also  touched.  The 
tehere  of  the  percept  aller  which  the  eye  inquires,  is  answered  as 
eoon  as  the  band  touches  the  object  seen.  The  limited  distance 
which  is  measured  by  the  senwtiona  proper  to  the  extended  hand, 
becomes  fixed  and  clear,  and  the  object  held  by  the  hand  and 
gazed  at  by  the  eye  is  distinctly  projected  in  space.  Hence- 
forward the  eye  and  the  hand  go  together  beyoud  the  limited 
range  which  is  at  first  allotted  to  them,  ioto  the  unexplored 
infinitude  that  awaits  their  labors. 

Then  comes  the  power  to  set  up  a  field  of  vision.  This  sup- 
poses some  knowledge  of  place,  of  relative  distance  and  size,  in 
gaining  which  the  eye  is  aided  greatly  by  the  hand.  First,  tlie 
mind  must  construct  certain  definite  objects  of  vision  out  of  the 
bewildering  multitude  of  colors  and  oullinea  which  present  them- 
eelves  to  the  unpractical  eye.  Next,  it  must  select  a  few  of  these 
objects  for  its  observation  at  a  single  look.  These  it  must  place  in 
a  plane  more  or  less  distant,  leaving  out  of  distinct  vision  ohjecU 
near  and  remote,  estimating  distance  and  judging  size  in  the  ways 
already  explained.  These  acts  and  judgm_Jt8  of  the  quick  and 
aensitive  eye,  aided  by  the  slower  and  cooler  hand,  must  be 
repealed  t^in  and  again,  till  any  required  field  of  vision  can  bo 
selected  and  constnictiMl  with  ease  and  precision,  so  that  wo 
seem  to  see  space,  distance,  and  dimendons  by  the  simple  glance 
of  the  eye.  These  space  relations,  when  once  learned,  are  so  tew, 
BO  simple,  so  easily  indicated,  and  so  pennanonlly  establwlied,  that 
tney  seem  never  to  have  been  learned  at  all.  They  become  en- 
twiocl  in  all  our  associations;  they  leap  at  once  to  the  imagina- 
tion; they  preoccupy  it  so  completely  as  to  shut  out  Ihe  possi- 
bility of  the  opposiw ;  their  suggestions  are  accepted  by 
tellect  with  a  rapidity  that  often  leads  to  illusion  and 
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ience  is  it  that  all  the  so-called  subjective  eeosations  arc  at  onca  J 
DJected  into  space.  Hence,  when  the  veina  of  the  rctiiia  theia- 
Ives  become  the  objects  of  visiou,  tbey  are  eeeu  afroot  of  the  I 
'e,  a  dark  arboreacence  projected  od  an  illuminated  background. 
Hepce,  when  we  look  into  a  mirror,  either  natural  or  artificial, 
we  see  all  its  reflected  ohjecLa  in  the  depths  of  space.  Hence  the 
spectra  of  the  imagination,  the  visions  which  haunt  the  phantasy 
of  the  diseased  and  insane,  are  all  distributed  in  space. 

§  115.  We  are  next  to  show  how  the  infant  learns 
to  combine  the  perceptions  of  touch  with  those  of  c 
vision.  We  may  do  this  by  considering  how  the  infant 
learns  to  connect  the  bauds  as  seen  with  tlie  hands  as  directly  J 
ielt.  Before  this  is  possible,  the  hands  as  seen  must  becomgl 
.miliar  as  definite  and  separated  objccte,  with  forms  that  are-Y 
lily    recognized.     The    muscular  sensations  must    also   have  J 

ime  definite  and  distinct  to  the  attentive  intellect 
This  knowledge  being  given,  the  mmd  must  leam  to  connect 
tlie  hands  as  seen,  with  the  bands  as  moved  and  touched.    To 
unite  these  two  percepts  is  one  of  the  first  and  m!)st  important 
lOf  the  awpiired  perceptions  which  the  infent  masters.    How  tbia  J 
be  efiected,  seems  not  difficult  to  explain.    It  should  be  con-  J 
Lered,  for  the   reason  already  given,  that  these  two  classes! 
objects  are  the  only  objects  with  which  the  infant  iBconve^•J 
These  occupy  its  chief  attention.   They  constitute  and  cooikI 
lete  its  nni verse. 

Let  one  hand  lie  upon  another,  or  let  the  hand  rest  upon  a 
.terlal  object  that  does  not  belong  to  its  body.    The  eye  watches  i 
process,  and  as  the  hand   holds  tha  suriace  with   its  sentient'! 
touch,  so  the  eye  holds  it  with  its  gaxe;  it  observes  that  what-J 
was  still  is  now  in  motion;  that  what  was  seen  is  now  ciiver.>d,J 
and  by  the  interposing  hand.    Or,  if  the  p-ooess  be  described  ii 
terms  taken  from  ths  language  of  vision  only,  one  patch  of  color  ' 
or  shade  or  light  is  obscured  by  another  which  moves   befora 
it  and  hides  it  from  the  view.     Or,  one  is  moved  behind  another, 
and  is  Indian  from  sight.     In  this  way  ths  two  parocpls  coincida  , 


;,  and  o 


8  made  the  sign  of  the  other ;  whoc 


s  expected  that  the  other  will  be  fell;  when  i 


I  felt,  tha'fl 


lund  expecto  that  the  other  will  be  seen.     As  the  mind  proceedftl 
(od  masters  the  other  relations  of  form,  place,  stzL>,  and  dta-^ 
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tance,  etc.,  the  import  of  eitlier  percept  as  a  si^ii  of  the  other 
becomes  to  the  siinie  extedt  enlarged.  It  is  a  sign  not  only  of 
the  other  aa  a  percept  simply,  but  of  all  iho  relations  which  it 
signifies. 

These  acquiaitiona  are  in  fact  achieved  by  every  person  bom 
blind,  to  whom  sight  ia  given  in  later  years.  lu  infancy,  the  eyo 
pertbrms  a  service  similar  to  that  which  it  readers  to  the  blind 
who  learn  to  see  in  mature  life;  with  this  difference,  that  the 
eye  doea  not  wait  to  furnish  its  aid  till  the  hand  hns  done  all  that 
can  possibly  be  accomplished  without  it.  "When  the  eye  and  the 
hand  are  developed  togetlier,  by  their  mutual  aid  they  greatly 
shorten  the  processes  of  acquisition,  and  of  making  the  results 
more  sure.  What  each  can  do  apurt,  wo  have  already  con- 
sidered. It  is  feir  to  infer  that  in  the  processes  by  which  infancy 
makes  its  acquisitions,  whatever  each  can  do  be^t  it  will  jiorform 
for  the  other.  If  the  touch  gives  the  first  distinct  knowledge  of 
the  tliird  dimension  of  space,  it  places  this  knowledge  at  the  ser- 
vice of  the  eye.  The  eye,  if  it  can  not  directly  discern  distance, 
con  yet  observe  and  interpret  the  signs  of  distance.  The  hand 
can  determine  the  relative  distances  of  objects  only  within  its 
reach  ;  or  the  foot  must  measure  off  dwtance  by  counting  the  steps, 
carrying  the  body  as  it  goes.  But  the  eye  can,  by  a  glance,  reach 
for  rods  and  furlongs  and  miles,  and  measure  with  sufficient  ac- 
curacy for  the  common  occasions  of  life. 

That  the  eyo  and  the  hand  must  conspire  in  ia- 
ui^tT'inTMilL  fancy,  is  not  only  fairly  to  bo  inferred,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent from  observation  of  the  experiments  which  the 
iurint  ia  continually  making  with  both.  The  inlan t /eariw  to 
touch ;  by  which  we  mean  not  merely  that  it  learns  to  use  its 
hands,  but  that  it  learns  to  uso  them  with  intelligence,  and  to  in- 
terpret its  touch -perceptions.  It  is  equally  evident  that  it  learns 
by  practice  not  only  to  use  its  eyes  in  seeing,  and  to  judge  what 
its  sight-perceptions  signify,  but  also  to  combine  its  sight  and 
touch -perceptions  together,  and  thus  makes  the  one  serve  as  the 
signs  of  the  other. 

As  the  eye  of  the  infant  rolls  or  rests  in  the  socket,  or  is 
caught  for  an  instant  by  the  excitement  of  the  stimulating  light, 
so  the  hands  and  arms,  at  first,  hang  uselessly  from  the  shoulders, 
or  dangle  hither  and  thither,  resting  on  whatever  may  sustain 
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them.     They  caa  neither  grasp  nor  hold,  much  less  can  they  bs' J 

carried  to  a  point  on  wliich  desire  fixes  the  eye ;  nor  eau  they,  ia>J 

obedience  to  desire,  hold  and  carry  an  object, — as  ibod  lo  thaB 

Jinouth, — or  release  it  when  brought  to  ita  destined  place.     All  I 

of  tho  hand  must  be  learned  by  attention.     That  they  I 

e  learned,  is  evident  from  the  aimless  use  of  the  hands  at  first,  " 

rom  the  many  experiments    and  Cilurea   and  final    succ 

4iieh  follow,  and  from  the  gratificattou  that  is  manifested  at 

I  The  oarliegt  objects  which  attract  the  persistent  attention  of 
6  infiint's  eye  are  the  hands.     Aa  thcae  are  to  be  the  inatru- 
mt3  of  ita  activity  and  the  arbiters  of  its  earthly  destiny,  it  is  I 
latural    and   ap|)ropriato   that   they  ahoiiid  occupy  the  largest  1 
Bhareof  iu  earliest  notice.     It  is  impossible  that  it  should  1 
otherwise  f  r  two  or  tlirao  reasons.     They  are  always  before  ita  1 
eyes,  ever  flitting  to  and  fro  in  aimless  and  convnisivc  move-  j 
mentd,  and  challcngitig  ita  notice  aa  they  are  passing  acros 
limited  fidd  of  vision,     Aa  if  to  concentrate  the  whole  en 

([  the  attention  upon  the  action  of  tbe  hands,  the  infant  is  short- 1 
ghtod,  and,  till  it  is  four  months  old,  observes  only  the  nearest  i 
lijecls,  and  tlien  objects  aomcwhat  more  remote,  till,  by  gradual  I 
IvaDCe;,  the  whole  spectacle  of  tho  universe  is  uaveiled  and  \ 
^ned  to  its  view. 
It  is  manifest  that  the  explanation  of  the  process  by  which  tha  I 
ifaut  learns  to  ct)nnoct  and  unite  the  visual  and  tactual  per- 1 
cepls  of  its  hands,  applies  equally  well  to  those  acts  by  which  it  J 
learna  to  connect  the  pereppta  of  all  material  objects,  so  as  to  I 

View  them  aa  single  things.    That  this  power  is  acquired,  and 

^ther  innate  nor  connate,  is  obvious.  That  it  is  acquired  by 
Bservation  and  experiment,  is  equally  clear.  The  world  of  the 
we  and  the  world  of  tho  hand  aro  at  first  diverse  and  apart. 
Row  to  bring  them  together,  ia  the  first  problem  of  infancy, 
BTpon  this  problem  it  tasks  its  earliest  powers.  When  it  ia 
iiieved  these  two  worlds  rush  together,  coinciding  so  completely 
tat  it  seems  inconceivable  that  they  should  ever  have  been  por- 
Hdved  apart. 
I  "We  need  not  pursue  our  synthesis  further.      We    need 

k  further  how  the  infant  builds  up  the  rest  of  ita  knowledge^  I 
k  acquires  its  Lntimt  skill.    We  need  not  ask  bow  the  infant  | 
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leama  to  use  its  hands,  to  grasp,  to  bold,  and  to  handle  a  spoon, 
a  fork,  or  a  knife,  or  how  it  learns  to  walk  or  talk  ;  lor  all  ihese 
processes  can  be  explaine4l  by  analogous  activities  which  occur 
within  our  recollection.  Slill  less  need  we  ask  how  it  learns  to 
connect  the  percepts  of  smell,  of  taste,  and  of  sound,  with  their 
appropriate  ught  or  touch  objects.  These  pruhlcms  present  nu 
difficulty  and  require  no  solution. 

filllt  mokM,  efpMLallr  with  iti  hnaJs.  Firjt,  it  Uriket  Bboat  In  nimlcBa  efforts, 
at  make!  ■  plaj  for  iU  «jsi  with  tbo  half  ooDiulsire  motioni  of  itg  lilt1«  BrU. 
Bj  ■  gradaiil  progreis  it  learuB  lo  roitch  ultor  the  taw  obJMte  wbioh  tbo  eje  has 
toporated  ftoia  tho  backgrouad — tbo  inllDita  Daknoim  whloh  lioi  bej'ODd  its 
ruBch  and  be;cind  ill  aimt.  Boon  it  eadcai-ors  to  lay  bold  oC  abjimU  nhiob  tbo 
oj-o  rsati  npoD,  thaDgti  qnita  beyond  itn  mncb.  It  olutubea  nTtcr  tho  dintant 
limp,  ibe  flre.bbiie,  or  tbo  poliahod  firc-iron,  Bj  iloir  but  luro  progresi  It 
luoBlcrg  tbo  abjecti  witbin  its  own  aparUDcat,  ood  learoi  La  appl;  it<  mdo 
rtaodarda  ot  liie  and  diitanoa  la  the  world  trithla  it«  vliion,  the  Dnile  univpno 

bHUi  laid,  the  infant  ii  short-iightcd.  till  manj  mimtbi  of  ila  liTo  bavo  dnpain], 
with  the  maniftiBt  dmign  that  it  iboold  be  forced  to  magUr  sll  near  objeeta  bcfom 
It  li  templed  bcjond- 

If  wa  would  eoDeeife  bow  tho  world  out  at  daon  ma;  appear  to  an  infant 
h  rough  t  to  the  i 
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§  116.  The  plicnamcna  attendant  upon  the  actiuiBi- 
tioQ  of  eight  by  persons  who  liad  been  blind  from  birth   "j£'J,p 
have   already  been    referred  to  as    illuatrttUug   and   ^^ui''' 
establisbtug  Eome  of  these  positions.     They  deserve  a 
Beparate  aud  more  particular  notice. 

The  cases  which  are   most  easily  accessible  to   the  English   I 
reader — which  are,  indeed,  the  most  aatisfectory  and  decisive  j 
of  any  on  record — are  those  reported  in  the  Pkilotaphienl  Trans'  1 
adioiis  of  the  Rayal  Society  of  London  for  the  years  respectively, 
1728,  1801,  1807,  1826,  and  1841.     The  per^ns  ojwmted  upon  \ 
differed  greatly  in  respect  to  age,  mental  capacity,  and  the  degree  I 
of  tlieir  previous  blindness.     The  observations  auil  expcrimenU 
n.irith  all  of  tliein  may  be  accepted  as  baving  established  the  fuU 
iring  facts  and  truths : — 

The  patients,  as  soon  as  they  began  to  see,  saw  objects  not  only 
)u  colored,  but  as  extended.     Their  experiences  gave  do  counte- 
nance whatever  to  the  views  of  Stuart  and  Brown,  that  color  can   , 
be  perceived  without  extension,  and  that  the  two  are  united  by 
inseparable  association.     It  is  true  that  in  almost  every  case  tlio  j 
patients,  previously  to  their  recovery  of  sight,  had  some  experience  I 
of  light,  and  of  course  of  light  superficially  extended  or  diffused. 
^_3ut  this  experience  of  light  was  so  obviously  dependent  upon 
^kdfection  of  the  retina,  as  to  indicate,  if  not  to  prove,  that  any  ex- 
^Kjericnce  of  light  whatever  involves  the  perception  of  extension. 
^B^  The  extension  which  they  perceived  by  sight  was  in  two  di- 
mensions only.     This  was  made  e^-idcnt  from  a  few  experiments  j 
instituted  with  express  reference  to  this  point  in  the  case  of  one  \ 
of  the  most  Intelligent     A  solid  cube  and  a  solid  sphere  were  | 
both  taken  by  him  to  be  simply  discs  or  planes,     A  solid  c 
and  a  flat  projection  of  the  same   were  both  taken  to  be  flat  i 
in  every  respect  alike,     A  pyramid,  when  turned  toward  bin 
as  to  present  one  of  ils  sides  only,  was  called  a  triangle.     When  I 
the  pyramid  was  turned  so  as  to  expose  a  part  of  another  side,  I 
he  could  not  make  out  what  it  was. 

As  to  distance  from  tho  eye,  or  the  place  where  objects  are 
1  original  perception,  the  testimony  is  unanimoiie  and 
BCisive  that  objects  at  first  seem  very  near — how  near,  could  not 
k  exactly  known — and  that  thi  relative  distance  of  each  ob 
^ond  this  mdeterminate  limit  is  learned  by  experieuca     Most    { 
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of  the  patients  were  afraid  to  move,  lest  they  sliould  hit  against 
objects  that  were  comparatively  remote.  Two  or  three  of  the 
patictila,  in  attempting  to  reach  objects  extended  to  them, 
clutched  behind  the  objects  when  held  near  before  them,  and 
when  more  remote,  only  succeeded  in  grasping  them  after  re- 
peated efforts.  Cheseiden's  boy  said,  at  first,  that  ail  objects 
touched  his  eye.  The  boy  reported  by  Sir  Edward  Home  (1807) 
said  the  sun  and  the  candle  touched  his  eye,  even  before  the 
cataracts  were  removed  ;  and,  juat  after  the  first  operation,  said 
the  head  of  the  surgeon  did  the  same.  But  after  a  second  opera- 
tion, he  said  the  sun  and  the  candle  did  not  touch  his  eye.  It  is 
probable  that  the  objects  which  were  said  to  touch  the  eyes,  iu 
these  two  cases,  stimulated  tbem  so  actively  as  to  present  some 
analogy  to  the  muscular  sensations  accompanying  the  touch,  with 
which,  in  every  possible  form,  the  patient  was  so  fiimiliar.  Hence 
they  interpreted  and  called  these  experiences  perceptions  of  touch. 

All  these  persona  were  forced  to  Icarn  by  experience  to  com- 
bine the  percepts  of  sight  with  the  familiar  impressions  of  touch, 
so  as  to  translate  the  one  into  the  other.  All  experienced  a 
difficulty  similar  to  that  of  Cheseiden's  boy  with  the  dog  and 
cat.  When  tliey  saw  objects  a  second  time,  and  were  not  certain 
that  they  could  recall  them,  they  reached  for  them  with  the 
hand,  and  could  not  be  content  till  they  handled  them  a  second 
time.  Their  judgments  of  siKe  and  form  all  needed  to  bo 
acquired.  Visible  mathematical  figures,  as  a  square,  a  circle, 
and  rectangle,  could  not  be  recognized  till  the  fingers  were  re- 
sorted to.  One  patient  did  make  out  one  or  two  of  these  figures, 
\iy  drawing  the  outline  with  her  finger  in  the  air,  and,  as  it  were, 
constnirting  the  figure  with  the  finger  after  the  lines  presented 
to  the  eye.  Another  could  not  understand  how  drawings  of 
objects  could  represent  the  objects,  till  he  revived  the  percepts 
of  the  objects  by  his  fingers.  Moat  of  them  were  embarrassed  by 
ilrawings  and  pictures,  not  being  able  to  spe  likenesses  or  to 
understand  perspective,  or  to  perceive  that  light  and  shade  repre- 
sented form  and  distance.  Tbeir  judgments  of  the  comparative 
size  of  objects  were  embarrassing  to  tbem.  Clieselden's  boy 
knew  that  his  own  room  was  a  part  of  the  house,  but  could  not 
easily  believe  the  house  was  so  much  larger  fmn  the  apartment. 

The  testimony  is  uniform,  also,  that,  in  learuiog  to  see  ohjeota 
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as  Eeparate  things,  tUo  constructive  pover  is  brought  Into  play,  I 

requiring  iutclligerit  atteaCitm  and  constant  memory  ou  the  part  I 

of  the  percipient,  and  that  it  is  only  slowly,  at  best,  that  the  J 

mind  learna  to  eeparate  material  objects,  to  construct  its  field  of  ' 

vision,  and  to  locate  objecla  aa  near  and  remote  by  the  various  | 

signs  which  it  learna  to  interpret.     In  short,  these  observations  I 

I  Rod  experiments  confirm  and  illustrate  all  that  has  been  said  in  ] 
i  chapter  in  respect  to  the  early  development  and  growth  of 
Ds&-perceptioD. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 
I  PEODUcrs  OF  sense-perception;    or,  the  perceptiow  I 


}  117.  Thus  fame  have  considered  Fense-percep-  j,„,,^.„|  [!„„_ 
vtioD  as  a  process,  and  in  its  growth.     We  proceed  •^"•'  ■"OH-iHr- 
next  to  discuss  its  products  as  the  permanent  poa- 
BMBioiia  of  the  mind.    Wo  have  already  explained  of  knowledge  J 
in  general,  that,  as  an  activity  of  the  intellect,  it  is  brought  tol 
^EitB  appropriate  lermiiintion  when  its  objects  can,  so  to  speak.  \»m 
^Hdetached  from  the  process  by  which    they   vere  so  matured  mM 
^^nfterward   to   be   retained,    recalled,   and   recognized.      This  Ig'jl 
^Kninently  true  of  sense-perception,  which   is  only  complete  when  J 
^Kt  reaults  in  the  knowledge  of  material  thin<rs.     A  7iuitcrial  thing  | 
^^M*  objeetfOS  kiwwn  by  ge7uc-pcrception,u  a  completed  whole  madv  iip  ] 
of  teparale  pp.rnepU.     We  disLinguisb   the   knowledge  of  thinga 
from  the  knowledge  of  percopls.     A  percept,  as  has  been  ex- 
plained, is  the  appropriate  object  of  the  mind's  knowledge  through 
a  single  organ  of  sense.     A  thing  ia  the  product  of  the  n 
knowledge  in  apprehending  several  percepts  as  united   into  a  I 
finished    whoU,   with    the  relations  which   such   a,  combinattun  I 

1  example  of  the  difference,  take  an  apple.     The  applo  1 

Ben,  touched,  smellcd,  ta.?ted,  and  heard,  are  separate  percepts.! 

bjeet  perceived  by  the  combination  of  all  these  periiepts  is -J 

e  Sppk',  aa  a  material  tiling.    The  se^Hinitc  original  perceptional 
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give  ns  many  percepts.     The  original  aad  acquired  peroeptiona, 
when  united,  give  material  objects  or  things. 

Two  quratioiis  now  preaenl  themselves  for  consideration:  By 
what  means,  and  under  what  relations,  does  Ihe  mind  unite  aeparale 
percepts  into  things  or  objects?  Under  what  conditions  do«8  the 
mind  so  complete  its  knowledge  of  percepts  and  of  thmgs,  as  to  bo 
able  to  retain  and  recall  them  as  permanent  objects  of  knowledge  ? 

We  begin  with  the  first  of  these  questions :  By  what  steps,  and 
under  what  relations,  docs  the  mind  unite  percepts  into  things  or 
material  objects  ?     We  answer : — 

Percepts  are  united  into  things  by  two  successive  steps  or 
stages,  to  each  of  which  there  is  an  appropriate  proilact.  By  the 
lirst  the  mind  unites  these  percepts  into  a  material  thing  or 
whole,  under  the  relationg  of  space  and  time.  By  the  second,  it 
connects  the  parts  of  the  whole  under  the  relation  of  eubstaiice 
and  aUribulcd  quality.  The  several  percepts  united  in  both  these 
relations  constitute  what  is  conunonly  known  ns  a  material  thing. 

It  has  already  been  shown  how  the  percepts  of  sight  and  the 
percepts  of  touch  are  referred  by  the  mind  to  the  same  portion 
of  space.  The  seen  hand  and  the  touched  hand  are  found  to  lie 
in  the  same  direction,  and  to  be  at  the  same  distance  from  any 
and  every  part  of  the  body.  In  like  manner  the  ajiiJiu 
or  the  egg,  the  chair  or  the  table,  which  is  seen  and  thtit 
which  is  touched  are  found  to  coincide  in  the  same  por- 
tion of  space.  They  arc  in  the  same  place.  By  a  similar  process 
the  sentient  body  itself  must  have  been  previously  perceived  to  be 
oue  material  tiling. 

_  S 117  a.  This  coincidence  in  place  is  the  product  of 

«f  bBM|ii(uo;  the  Jira  coiMtnwiive  or  eynflielio  act  by  which  the 
incMi'ni^i  In  mind,  in  sense-perception,  unites  percepts  into  a  thiug. 
8ucb  an  act  is  complete  when  it  gives  a  material  object 
or  whole,  in  this  lower  sense,  vik.,  a  combination  of  the  percepts 
tliat  are  appropriate  to  different  organs  of  sense,  by  means 
of  the  relations  of  space  and  time.  The  percepts  of  sight  and 
touch  are  inseparably  united  in  ppace,  and  this  is  the  earliwt 
combination  made  by  the  intellect  which  may  properly  be  call»l 
a  material  thing.  With  these  two  arc  connected  the  perccpLs 
of  tast«,  smell,  and  sound,  at  first  under  the  relation 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  eeveraJ   perce{)ts,  when  viewed  i 
nocted  into  a  whole  under  these  relations,  have  a  very  imeqtil 
relative  importance.     The  percepts  of  sight  and  touch,  to  ihoi 

»«bo  can  see  and  feel,  as  they  are  defined  in  ])Iaee  aud  emineutlf^ 
'^bjeclive,  constitute  the  material  object  as  it  is  luunlly  conceived  1 
and  named.  The  percepts  of  smell,  sound  and  taste,  are  its' 
invariable  attendants  in  time,  until  they, are  connected  with  it  by 
another  relation.  To  those  who  see,  even  though  they  can  also 
feel,  die  leading  percepts  are  those  of  sight.  The  name  of  an 
[  object  suggests  its  visible  form  and  color,  etc.,  rather  than  the 

■  object  aa  touched ;  a  certain  and  decisive  evidence  that  the  object 

I  seen  is  that  which  is  most  prominent  and  attractive  to  the 
Kinind,  and  therefore  is  most  readily  recalled  to  the  imagination.    \ 
I  To  the  blind,  on  the  other  hand,  it  ia  the  object  as  touched,  or"! 
1  the  tangible  percept,  which  is  suggested  by  the  name,  and  is  re- J 
B  presented  to  his  imagination  as  the  thing  perceived.    The  other  I 

■  ^rcepls,  of  tnste,  smell,  and  sound,  arc  connected  with  the  com- 1 
Ttinedperceptaoftouchandsight  less  readily,  and  by  a  looser  bond.  ^ 
I  ^  at  first  experienced,  they  are  referred  to  the  eentiont  organism, 

kDd  are  less  readily  separated  from  it.   They  are  more  sensational 
)  subjective,  less  penHBptional  aud  objective.     As  to  the  man- 
■jier  and  the  relations  by  which  they  are  first  connected  with  the 
I  pervepis  of  sight  and  touch,  philowphere  are  not  agreed.     It  . 
I'tniist  at  least  be  true,  that  whatever  other  relations  unite  tliem  to  I 
Itnaterial  things,  tlicy  must  at  the  very  earliest  period  be  thijt'l 
^constant  attendants  in  place  and  time.  1 

The  conception  of  a  material  thing  or  whole,  made  up  of  ei>i 
Ptendcd  parts  or  single  percepts,  is,  however,  veiy  equivocal  in  its 
import  and  varied  in  its  application.    To  an  infant  with  limited 
experience,  the  greater  part  of  an  apartment  may  be  perceived 
as  ft  single  object  or  thing;  the  only  separable  objects  in  it  being 
the  chair,  table,  and  a  few  utensils,  the  position  of  which  is  oftieBjl 
changed.     To  a  child,  a  horse  and  vehicle,  seen  together  for  tUH 
first  time,  may  be  a  whole,  or  a  single  object     The  savage  pe(A 
I  ceives  a  ship  or  steamer  as  one  huge  anlmaL     Many  observational 
Hind  experiments,  much  information  from  others,  n.>peate<I  iesson^^ 
■inferred  from  \vords  and  names  properly  applied,  are  req-iired  twS 
neiinble  the  child  to  distinguish  things  as   wholes  iind  parts;  to 
Hiold apart  objects  that  should  not  be  uniUid;  and  to  unilo  objects 
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that  should  not  be  divided.  The  point  of  view  from  which 
objects  are  observed,  and  tlie  purpose  or  use  to  wliich  they  are  to 
be  applied,  direct  in  the  formittiuu  and  applJcatioa  of  namea,  aud 
determine  whether  this  or  that  object  shall  be  regarded  as  a 
whole  or  part  of  a  thing.  A  house  with  its  grounds,  the  house 
alone,  an  apartment,  a  door,  a  window,  the  smallest  perceived 
portion  of  either,  each  and  all,  are  things  or  parts  of  things, 
acconling  to  the  principle  or  use  which  regulates  the  application 
ol'  the  respective  terms.  But  whether  a  perceived  whole  ia 
greater  or  smaller  in  its  spatial  dimensions,  it  must  have  defined 
spatial  dimensions  and  be  capable  of  being  perceived  by  one  of 
the  leading  senses.  Whatever  the  thing  may  be,  the  percepts 
of  which  it  consists  must  at  least  be  capable  of  being  perceived 
as  occupying  the  same  space,  and  of  occurring  together  in  time. 

§  118.  By  the  second  stage  or  step  of  the  percep- 
tuigt^Thi-ro-  tive  process,  the  several  percepts  or  parts  ore  con- 
■uncxwui  M-  nected  with  one  another,  or  with  the  whole  which 
they  constitute,  as  m^etance  and  attribute.  Thus  the 
objects  of  the  sense  of  touch  are  known  as  hard  or  soft,  rough  or 
smooth,  elastic  or  non-elastic,  etc.,  etc  Those  of  sight  are  red, 
yellow,  orange,  violet,  and  greeu;  those  of  hearing  are  sharp, 
Biiiooth,  harsh,  and  sweet ;  those  of  smell  arc  pungent,  exhilaraiit, 
fetid ;  and  all  these  qualiliea  are  ascribed  to  an  object  to  which 
thoy  belong,  and  of  which  they  are  affirmed  to  be  attiibutca. 
Certain  relations  of  time  and  extension,  as  long  aud  sliort,  square 
and  round,  are  in  like  manner  treated  as  properlies  or  attributes. 
They  are  more  than  parts  of  the  wholes  which  they  help  to  consti- 
tute; they  are  connected  with  a  being  or  agent,  the  nature  of 
■which  they  define,  the  presence  of  which  thoj  signily,  aud  the. 
powers  of  which  they  manifest. 

It  is  not  here  in  place  to  discuss  the  nature  of  this  special 
relation  which  has  occasioned  so  much  speculation  and  dispute 
among  metaphysicians  (P.  ir.  e.  vli '.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  here, 
that  as  we  have  already  shown  that  knowledge  of  every  kind 
necessarily  gives  beings  and  relations,  or  beings  as  related,  we 
are  prepared  to  understand  the  definition  of  a  substance  a»  a 
being  fJiai  is  capable  of  being  disllngvinhed  by  relitlimu ;  and  of 
attTihiilen,  (jwilitiex,  and  prnpniies,  as  relations  Uiwd  to  distinguish 
and  dcjtcribc  or  define  beings.     That  the  olijccla  of  perception, 
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botli  wholes  and  parts — »'.  c,  combined  and  single  percepts — are 
in  fiict  cuuueott^  iu  tliid  way,  is  tou  obvious  tu  require  illuslra- 
tion  aiitl  proof. 

The  relatiuna  most  frequently  emplnyed  ae  attributes  are  the 
ralalions  of  tlaie,  space,  and  caunaliti/.  As  aoun  as  beiii^  are 
knowu  as  enduriug  for  a  loujjtsr  or  shorter  pi;riod,  or  haviug  tiiis 
or  that  siie  or  form,  and  the^e  relationa  are  Uded  tu  designate  or 
distiuguUli  ihcm  from  other  beings,  these  relations  are  attributed 
to  them  as  distinguishing  chiinu'teristius.  As  soon  as  the  seu^e- 
object  is  known — L  e.,  thought  of  as  the  producer  of  seiisatious, 
AS  of  smell,  taste,  or  sound,  it  would  be  known  ud  eiidow<:J  w'th 
distinguishable  capacities  to  produce  tliiise  etfects.  The  seuaatious 
would,  in  their  turn,  he  referred  to  these  boiugs  as  their  causes 
originators.  No  illustration  is  needai  to  prove  that  the 
elomant  ia  these  three  percepts  is  very  early  regarded  as 
eSect.  So  far  as  the  mind  is  passive  in  sensation,  it  must  alwi 
be  so  regarded.  The  sensation  is  expurienct'd  when  the  object  or 
being  is  near;  it  is  fell  less  intensely  when  the  object  is  remote; 
its  quality  or  intensity  vary  with  the  varying  conditions  of  t!ie 
objecc.  An  object  with  a  certain  form,  fee!,  or  color,  when 
brought  into  contact  with  the  tongue  or  palate,  causes  a  certain 
taste.  Touched  by  the  hand,  no  special  sensation  follows;  but 
touched  by  the  tongue  and  palate,  there  ensues  the  specific  sensa- 
tion of  taste.  The  object  touched  might  have  been  regarded 
mply  as  a  b^iig  or  thing;  but  the  abject  tasted  is  known  as 
bIsu  occasioning  a  sensation. 

It  is  conceivable,  as  has  been  already  suggested,  that  bi 
these    coexistent    and  successive    percepts  and   sensations 
known  as  substance  and  attribute,  they  should  be  known 
Btant  attendants,   and   that,  simply  as  conjoineil,  the  pi 
01  the  thought  of  the  one  should,  under  the  laws  of  associatu 
suggest  the  thought  of  the  other.     Under  this  relation 
objects  are  known  to  animals,  which  can  not  and  do  not  di 
guish  the  relation  of  conjunction  &om  that  of  causation.     If  one 
sensation  has  been  experienced  in  connection  with  another,  the 
repetition  of  the  one  brings  up  the  image  of  the  other,  and  l.be 
pain  and  pleasure,  the  hope  and  fear  which  are  appropriate  to  it. 
dog  connects  with  the  whip  in  the  hand  of  hi( 
I  thought  of  chastisement  and  pain ;  with  the  sight  o 
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bis  walking  stick,  the  excitement  of  sport  or  of  a  ramble.     It  t^ 
aiit  eftdy  to  tknert  when  and  how  the  two  relations  are  distin- 
giiithiid    by  mau;  tliat   they   are  distinguishwl,   ia   obvious,  for 
jea^ns  which  tliis  is  not  the  place  to  give. 

That  it  is  not  till  the  second  or  advanced  stage 
•ui.^i!I«?ieii="  of  tile  percepdvB  process  that  percepts  are  conneeuJd 
ISuwi'Iti^'  under  the  relation  of  substance  and  attribute,  ia  still 
further  evident  I'rom  the  fact  that  the  knowledge  in- 
volved is  indirect  and  reflex,  as  distinguished  from  that  which  is 
direct  and  nbjective.  It  supposes  the  objects  related — the  subject 
of  sensations,  and  the  object  which  occasions  them — to  be  more  or 
less  familiar,  and  that  both  subject  and  object  are  prqja'tcd  in  the 
view  of  the  mind  upon  the  uame  plane,  so  that  both  become 
objects  to  ita  thought.  A  thing  cannot  be  known  as  capable  of 
producing  sensations  as  effects,  unless  the  body  or  the  eoul,  one 
or  bolh,  are  known  as  the  conditions  or  subjecte  of  its  action ; 
and  this  requires  that  they  should  be  placed  afront  the  reflecting 
miud  by  a  special  eflbrt,  which  involves  a  maturity  of  discipline 
which  time  alone  can  develop.  Moreover,  it  supposes  some 
progress  in  generalization,  and  some  sort  of  induction.  Many 
objects  must  have  been  touched  and  seen,  before  they  are  so  far 
recognized  as  gi'iilar,  as  to  be  taken  for  the  tame  in  their  causal 
efficiency.  Many  experiences  must  be  had  with  the  scnsaliouB 
of  smell,  taste,  and  sound,  before  these  could  be  invariably- 
referred  to  the  same  substances,  because  dependent  on  their  pro- 
perties or  attributes. 

In  one  sense  it  is  true,  that  an  act  of  sense-perception  is  not 
complete,  and  its  product  is  not  perfected,  until  the  soul's  higher 
energies  are  awakened,  and  the  object  of  them  has  been  viewed 
in  the  higher  relations.  The  human  being  can  scarcely  be  said 
truly  to  have  |jerceived  even  a  pebble  as  a  man,  till  he  lias 
brought  into  action  all  the  powers  with  which  he  is  endowed  as  a 
mau.  The  infant's  eye  may  not  glisten  with  the  penetrating 
sharpness  of  the  eye  of  the  young  eagle,  and  yet  may  wear  the 
Boflcr  lustre  which  betokens  the  dawning  iutelligcuce.  The  soul 
leaps  into  no  single  form  of  activity,  least  of  all  into  the  full 
development  of  its  higher  powers. 

Tl>ii>  Ur  WB  hnva  concplvcd  [he  suhilatice  u  an  o^jtyit  b«d  and  touchiri),  and 
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Ing  pcrwpt,  u  or  ligbt,  nlth  a  i<iDsaliaii& 
ano  ■  tliiuB,  anJ  the  ollior  iU  qmlily.  Il 
ward,  and  inc|UirB,  Wblcb  ii  the  aabituii 
objc«C  DonsiilB  Bok'ly  of  ■  ppnicpt  ot  toucb 
antwnr,  TbU  ■cnni-jiFraept  is  msdii  [ho 
nlntioa  or  uue  Ui  the  e«naa-i>l<'nicat  ii 
touoho<l  anil  ths  object  bd  b»d,  may  rcipco' 

obJMt  which  Ilonoh;  and  again,  (I  ii  hi 
perc<^pt  and  flight-peTcept  being  each  in  th 


a  percept  of  light  OODJoii 


whieh  L 


obJMt,  ai 


tioD.     Tbs  tangible  or  vitib 
oapjlng  or  extended  aametbini 


being>  ii 

A)  aaniiDg  or  pradocing  the  eenutioni  of  light  ai 
ibg  the  atlribatia  of  color  or  lonoh.  'The  clemflniB  inTolred  in  every  lut  of  fca.o- 
porocption  provide  for  the  posaibjlity  of  (hiB  rolatiOD.  But  Ibe  reiatian  !■  Hit, 
In  ftuit,  dlmraod  antil  tbs  mind  projeott  and  bringEi  ap  tha  pcraeiTed  aon-ffa 
and  the  sentient  tgo  into  lbs  Batna  field  of  viBian.  by  a  ibBox  and  comparing  act. 
The  •cHnrion-^i.  c,  tho  otFool— ii  not  tbe  properly  or  quality  whleh  prudoees 
II,  though  the  two  are  calkd  by  the  same  name.     SweetncBB  mei 

Kd  by  U 


Tbcl 


n  the  fli 


^§  119.  Our  second  question  is,  Under  wkateondi- 
(ioiwdocs  the  mind  attain  a  definite,  permanent  know-  "i  m 
ledge  of  the  objecta  of  sense-perception,  whether  per- 
eepU  or  things,  BO  that  they  can  bo  readily  recalled  and  r 
nized  ?  It  is  outy  when  they  arc  placed  so  completely  in  the  p 
eiwion  of  tbe  mind  aa  to  be  at  its  disposal,  that  the  process  of  p 
ception  oan  be  said  to  be  complete.  IVTien  this  is  done,  the  object 
of  perception  is  converted  into  an  idea  or  image.  The  real  object 
apprehended  by  the  mind  becomes  an  intellectual  object,  having 
a  purely  ideal  or  psychical  existence.  By  some  writers  the  ape- 
cial  terra  ideation  ia  appropriated  to  this  process.  Sense-pcro 
tJon  is  said  to  be  complete  in  the  highest  smee  when  its  object  8 
ideated,  or  becomes  on  idea. 

But  as  every  parceived  object  is  composed  of  parts,  it  follows 
that  the  perception  of  a  thing  can  only  be  complete  when  the 
mind  separates  by  dbtinct  annhjm  tbe  parts  or  percepts  of  which 

■   the  thing  is  composed,  and  unitca  ibt-ai  by  perfected  mjiUheeia. 
In  other  words,  the  mind  must  disliugulsb  the  constituent  per- 
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e^ta  by  coiup)eted  acU  of  oritjinal  perception,  an<I  combine  these 
percepts  into  thinqa,  by  fiaiabed  acts  of  acquired  pem-plion. 
"We  are  naturally  led  to  consider  the  coailitionH  of  complete  per- 
ception of  the  parts  and  relaliona  of  material  things, 

(1.)  Objects  are  moat  easily  distiuguislied  which  are  appre- 
lioiided  with  specint  entrtfy — which  are  very  strikingly  contrasted 
with,  or  which  are  similar  to  other  objects.  A  lively  color,  a 
loud  sound,  a  positive  taste,  etc.,  are  more  readily  apprehended 
than  a  color  which  is  faint,  a  sound  which  is  feeble,  or  a  taste 
which  ia  not  positive.  Things  are  more  or  less  readily  per- 
cei\-ed  with  effect  and  permanence  according  as  the  per- 
cepts of  which  they  are  constituted  are  more  or  less  readily 
known. 

The  dcfinitencsa  with  which  objects  arc  perceived  depends  In 
part  also  on  their  likeness  or  uulikencss  to  other  objects  in  con- 
nection with  which  they  are  presented  to  the  mind.  Of  two  per- 
cepts and  two  things  that  are  very  similar,  and  of  two  that  arj 
very  unlike,  those  are  more  likely  to  be  perceived  which  are  in 
striking  contrast  to  each  other,  than  those  which  clo'sly  rcjcmlile 
one  another.  Two  colors,  two  sounds,  etc.,  as  well  as  two  apples 
or  two  paintings,  are  each  more  reitdily  perceived  and  retained  if 
they  are  strikingly  contrasted,  than  if  they  are  very  similar.  The 
ground  of  the  likeness  or  unlikenese,  the  resemblance  or  contrast, 
ia  in  part  objective, — pertaining  solely  to  the  object  [)er- 
ceivcd.  In  part  it  is  subjective,  and  arises  from  the  natural 
or  acquired  capability  of  the  Individual  to  feel  and  know.  Tlius, 
one  class  of  persons  are  physically  incapable  of  distinguishing 
different  colore,  i.  e.,  those  who  are  color-blind.  Others,  who  can 
discern  the  colors  which  are  commonly  named,  can  with  difficuUr 
distinguish  shades  of  color  that  are  nearly  allied.  Some  persons 
are  very  insensible  to  diffiironces  and  similarities  of  sounds  to 
which  others  are  keenly  alive.  Even  when  the  original  sensi- 
bilities of  the  senses  and  aptitudes  of  the  intellect  present  no  divcr- 
aity,  there  are  the  greatest  possible  differences  of  susceptibility, 
arising  from  differences  of  habit  and  attention. 

(2.)  Motion  heightens  the  contrasts  of  perceived  objects,  and 
gives  dcfinitencss  to  the  outline  and  limils,  eapeci:illy  of  visible 
percepts.  To  the  infant's  eye,  moving  objects  arc  the  first  whifli, 
to   to  speak,  are  separated   from   the  itudistiu)r|ilshcd  mass  of 
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blended  color,  in  wbioh  the  world  of  matter  is  at  first  arrayed. 
From  tills  extended  surface  of  color  certuin  objects  axe  detached, 
as  the  moving  lamp,  tlie  walking  person,  the  portable  furniture 
Slid  utensils.  They  pass  to  uiid  fro  athwart  the  backgrouiid  upon 
which  they  are  projected,  and  are  brought  into  contrast  witb  its 
unbroken  surface,  till  they  take  their  place  in  the  memory,  as  the 
first  distinct  objects  with  which  it  is  provided.  By  degrees  this 
undistinguished  mass  of  blended  light  and  shade,  of  form  aud 
color,  is  broken  up,  as  one  and  another  separate  percept  aud  dis- 
tiuguished  thing  is  detached  by  the  mind's  observation  and  is  set 
apart  in  the  mind's  storehouse  as  a  distinct  idea.  The  influeuce 
of  motion  is  not  limited  to  visible  objects.  It  is  moat  important 
in  giving  distinct  percepts  to  the  seoae  of  touch.  The  hand  must 
move  over  the  surface  felt,  or  the  surface  must  move  over  the 
hand,  to  leave  distinct  percepts  of  its  limits  and  qualities. 

(3.)  Repetition  is  an  efficient  and  often  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion l«  the  completion  of  an  act  of  perception.  Even  the  simple 
percept,  as  a  sound,  a  color,  a  taste,  is  more  perfectly  mastered 
by  being  apprehended  in  successive  acta  of  attention.  If  several 
percepts  are  to  be  united  as  a  single  and  separate  thing,  it  is  still 
more  requisite  that  they  be  often  apprehended  by  the  same  or 
continuously  connected  acts,  in  order  that  the  object  may  be 
brought  completely  into  possession  and  placed  entirely  at  com- 
mand. This  is  especially  necessary  if  the  percept,  or  object,  by 
reason  of  its  spatial  extent  or  the  complexity  of  its  elements,  is 
beyond  the  power  of  the  mind  to  master  in  a  single  act.  In  some 
cases,  repetition  serves  to  make  the  impression  more  vivid  and 
definite.  In  others,  it  is  required  in  order  that  there  be  any  Im- 
predion  at  all. 

(u.)  Repetition  often  excites  and  gratifies  the  interest  of  the 
soul  in  the  objects  perceived,  and  thus  arouses  greater  energy  of 
attention. 

This  is  illustrated  by  the  example  of  many  single  percepts.  A 
ccdor  or  sound  gives  pleasure  when  once  perceived.  Let  it  solicit 
llie  mind's  notice  a  second  time,  and  the  remembrance  of  tho 
gratification  which  it  gave,  will  antuse  the  mind  to  attend  with  in- 
creased energy  to  the  object  which  had  previously  imparted  so 
pleasant  an  experience.  In  the  recollection  of  that  experience, 
oiidwiththe  hope  ofilsrencwal,it3umnious  again  all  il^energy^j^H 
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perception.  The  result  ia  a  definite  remembrance  of  every  tiling 
which  the  man  is  competent  or  prepared  to  know  in  respect  to  it. 
When  the  attention  ia  solicited  again,  the  mind  at  once  responda 
to  the  ctti],  withdraws  its  divided  or  distracted  activity,  and.  ac- 
cording to  ita  sense  of  the  value  of  the  good  to  be  enjoyed,  re- 
sponds with  an  energetic  and  attentive  gaze, 

(i.)  Repetition  b  still  more  eaaenUa!  to  enable  the  mind  to 
vnite  into  a  whole  the  sepitnite  parla  of  objects  which  cannot  be 
grasped  by  a  single  act  of  perception.  The  examples  already 
cited,  belong  to  those  objects  which  require  but  a  single  act  of 
attention  in  order  to  be  completely  possessed  by  the  mind.  Thera 
is  a  very  large  class  of  objects,  however,  which  cfinaist  of  too 
many  parts  to  be  known  by  a  single  effort  of  perception.  Then 
must  be  combined  together  into  one,  by  successive  acta.  For 
example,  if  we  perceive  a  mathematical  figure  with  a  very  irrfr 
gular  and  complicated  outline,  it  is  necessary  that  we  view  it  in 
aeparate  portions,  in  order  to  master  the  whole.  Not  only 
true,  but  we  often  need  to  review  each  portion  which  we  have 
already  perceived,  in  order  to  connect  it  with  the  part  which  was 
perceived  previously.  After  we  have  followed  the  outline  by 
repeated  acts  of  observation,  we  need  often  to  review  the  whole 
as  a  whole  by  a  rapid  succession  of  acts,  or  by  a  single  glance 
of  the  eye  to  unite  the  several  parts.  If  we  look  at  a  painting, 
we  study  its  several  parts,  perhapa  for  hours  together,  in  order  to 
gain  and  carry  away  a  distinct  and  satisfactory  impre^ion  of  the 
whole.  If  we  look  at  the  front  of  an  edifice  that  is  elaborately 
adorned,  we  follow  the  several  features  one  by  one  in  their  order, 
often  returning  upon  our  course,  that  we  may  retain  the  per- 
ceptions which  we  have  gained. 

The  first  efforts  of  the  eye  upon  such  an  object  are  like 
voyages  of  discovery  or  movements  of  military  recimnoiasance. 
They  serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  use  of  the  fiuiling-glass  of  a 
jcope.  The  eye  runs  hither  and  there  with  a  vague  and 
I  quickly-shifting  gaze.  It  finds  one  feature  after  another  which 
sxcites  its  interest  and  attracts  ild  attention,  and  thus  learns  in  a 
general  way  what  material  Is  present  for  it  to  work  upon.  After 
this  preliminary  work,  a  second  and  still  another  look  may  be 
required,  that  the  mind  may  determine  which  of  th^e  parts  it  is 
worth  while  to  unite  together  into  a  continuous  and  connected 
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nhule,  by  succoasive  acts  of  attentive  perception.  That  thw 
theory  itt  correct,  U  maiiilcst  from  the  diifercuce  which  we  notice 
between  observing  a  complex  object  when  seen  for  the  first  time, 
and  when  it  baa  become  familiar  by  repeated  acts  of  perception. 
If  the  object  is  new  and  etrange,  we  niuxt  view  it  again  and 
again  in  order  to  bring  away  any  diittiuct  j>crception.  If  it 
familiar,  or  like  a  familiar  object,  a  single  and  hasty  look  is  oftei 
enough  to  secure  a  clear  and  permanent  knowledge.  In  such 
ease  we  know  beforehand  what  we  expect  to  find,  and  to  wl 
points  we  need  to  direct  the  eye  in  ordur  to  assure  ourselves. 

When  the  object  contaius  a  greater  number  of  parts  than  we 
con  grasp  at  a  single  view,  there  is  need  of  repetition  fur  auothur 
reason.  I^et  the  outline  of  a  mathematical  figure  be  made  up 
of  many  aides,  or  the  face  of  an  edifice  consist  of  a  very  great 
number  of  salient  features,  and  it  is  impossible — let  either  be 
ever  so  familiar — that  they  should  be  perceived  distinctly  by  any 
single  effort  of  perception.  The  eye  must  pass  around-  the  outline, 
or  sweep  across  the  face  by  successive  acts,  atid  master  eadi  portion 
in  detail,  in  order  to  perceive  the  whole  so  as  to  recall  it. 

Here  again  we  notice  a  striking  diff^jrencc  between  objects  that 
are  regular  and  uniform,  and  those  which  are  irregular  and  mul- 
tiform. Of  two  figures  of  fifty  sides,  let  one  be  a  regular  aud  an- 
other an  irregular  polygon.  Let  the  facade  of  a  building  be  made 
tip  of  similar  parts  combined  after  a  uniform  law  of  recurrence 
and  flymmatry;  or  let  the  parts  have  no  relation  of  likened, 
order,  or  correspondence.  A  few  repetitions  of  attention  en^^ 
us  to  master  the  one  ;  very  many  are  required  to  put  us  in  p 
sion  of  the  other, 

(4.)  F(tm,iliar  objecis  are  readily  and  rapidly  perceived. 
Novel  or  unfamiliar  objects  are  slowly  and  painfully  mastered. 
T'le  fact  is  unijuestioned.  The  esplanation  of  it  is  furnished  by 
the  principles  which  have  bceii  already  laid  down. 

To  familiar  shades  of  color,  sounds,  forms,  touches,  tastes,  and 
imella,  the  mind  is  ready  to  attend,  being  guided  by  its  remem- 
brance of  what  it  had  perceived  before,  and  incited  to  attpntion 
I  by  nfm^mbered  pleasure.  If  the  combination  is  also  familiar — 
1 1.  e.,  tltc  union  of  the  tasfe  or  smell  with  the  color,  or  of  the  t<juch 
I  witb  the  fumi — the  same  law  holds  g(M)d,  In  looking  at  nn  iudi- 
I  vidual  chair  or  table  which  I  have  ollen  perceived,  or  the  asj 
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of  which  is  familiar,  one  percept  prepares  the  way  for  anollior  ■ 
— the  color  fl>r  tlie  form,  the  form  for  the  weight ;  ooe  part  for  an- 
other, as  the  leg  of  the  chair  or  the  tabic  for  the  back  of  the  one 
or  the  bed  of  the  other ;  go  that  the  mind  is  at  once  prepared 
for  what  it  expeets  and  readily  apprehends  wliat  it  m  wait- 
ing  ior. 

But  let  the  ohjcct  be  unfamiliar,  we  are  detained  upon  ite  parts 
in  the  way  already  explaiaed,  in  order  that  we  may  discover 
what  they  are,  so  fur  as  to  decide  which,  if  any,  sliall  receive  our 
attentioD.  If  a  novel  piece  of  furniture  is  seen,  or  a  new  imple- 
ment, or  an  edifice  singularly  planned,  or  a  work  of  art  executed 
after  peculiar  principles,  or  if  an  animal  or  plant  of  an  unfami- 
iiar  species  or  a  dress  of  a  new  fiishion  ia  presented  for  our  in- 
spection, we  find  it  neoeasary  to  look  again  and  again  at  the  ob- 
ject We  must  fed  our  way  step  by  step  and  part  by  part,  to 
find  the  parts  of  which  it  consists,  so  that  we  can  recall  them. 

Tho  seta  ornpcntcd  pereoption  irhioh  are  mquirmi  ia  >ui:h  uaacB,  »ro  not  to  bo 
eunroundcd  wilh  acta  ot  rteogHiilon,  or  with  Mits  at  compariKm  for  thu  purputeoF  db- 
ocrning  fllmllsHtix  or  othor  relallom. 

Acts  of  ncaguiliDD  and  ot  coDipnriion  do  indwd  uinull?  aocompanj  theia 
efforts  of  perception.  But  Ibaogb  lli«;  often  fucilitnte,  the]'  do  Dot  sonBtituto 
the  KCtg.  Thi4  l>  mnnifeit  rnim  the  analjsii  of  tho  uti.  A  liD^lo  peroept,  or 
BQ  ohject  DooBieting  of  aeventi  peroeptB,  must  fint  bo  pcrociied  Id  order  to  b«  re- 
eugniied.  It  mait  be  kuuwn  the  flnt  [ims,  or  bj  a  first  ul,  in  order  to  ha  knono 
~o,  tna  objects  mnet  be  peroeiTed,  befsra 
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m  without  cloBBI- 


;  so  there  can  be  ao  pei 
floMioo  or  moognilion."  "  A  pcrocption  of  it  [«Ji  objeot]  a&a  ariBB  onlj  when  ths 
group  of  Mnanlion*  la  ootiasiouslj  eolirdinatwi,  and  their  menjiing  nndcrBtood." 
"The  perception  iifiuij  ol^eot  thareforc,  la  impoBBiblc,  aare  under  the  form  of  re- 
oognilioo  or  olaaaiHofttion."  (iVi'»«/.io<  a/  Payekolagy,  {  48.) 

UonU  a&ya:  "To  ptrrtln  s  thing,  menna,  Brat  of  all,  to  nengniti  it;"  anil 
agnia  !  "  Wbm  we  como  to  perceive  tpecial  olijotia,  then  it  la  implied  that  wo  not 
only  racDjpiiv,  but  that  tre  alao  begin  to  riatti/y  thetn."-(/''lrai/iieij'im  la  Mnlal 
Pkiioimplig,  pp.  6S,  S6.  London,  ISfil.)  That  thii  ia  rEOlt;  impotaible  tad  logi- 
oallj  aelf-oontnidiotorT,  li  obvioua  from  what  hai  been  anid.  Bucngnitioa  and 
claaiifioalion  attend  and  aoalat  peroeptlon,  but  Ihcy  do  not  conatitnta  the  oot.  It 
la  obviuua  that  thi«  dcSuition  would  eiolade  rrom  tbo  oot  of  pcraeplioa -proper,  all 
that  ii  malorial  to  it,  nr  bj  whirb  it  it  dlslingniahcd  from  acneition -proper.  Til., 
the  approhemlon  of  tpntlal  reiationa  and  of  eileraality.  Neither  of  thoae  aro 
niwMBBrily  inroltod  in  the  rsoognifion  or  couipariaon  of  aonaaliona.  The  tIow 
would  abut  HI  Dp  to  a  porel;  idealiatio  theory. 
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(5.)  To  complete  and  succeaaM  perception,  gome  eontinw 
of  tune  19  neeesswy.     This  necscadty  for  time  is  partly  p 
or  orgunic,  and  partly  mental  or  psychical. 

The  organic  necessity  lies  in  the  unexplained  and  ultimate  fact, 
that  in  order  to  a  complete  and  definite  physical  iiupnseion  upon 
the  organ,  there  must  be  a  continued  action  of  its  exult;int  or 
ELimiiliia  for  a  brief  but  appreciable  period.  The  eye  and  the  ear, 
and  the  othor  organs,  with  their  connected  nervous  apparatus, 
must  be  occupied  with  that  which  escites  them,  in  order  to  give 
a  sensation  of  which  the  m.ind  can  avail  itself  to  distinct  percep- 
tion. Indeed,  after  the  Btitnulant  has  ceased  to  affect  the  Di^'aQ, 
the  imprcfsion,  and  with  it  the  perception,  remains ;  as  is  evident 
from  the  experiraont  by  which  we  revolve  a  buruiog  coal  bo 
ewifUy  as  to  perceive  a  circle  of  fire. 

The  psychical  nece&itty  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  tho  mind 
can  remit  or  increase  the  energy  of  tho  organ  by  its  own  volun- 
tary ag.'ncy,  and  that,  to  exert  this  energy  also  requires  time, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  because  the  mind  acts  through  and  under 
the  laws  of  jta  physical  organism.  An  increase  of  enei^y  iu  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  tho  organism  is  an  affair  of  time,  and  !■■ 
often  a  measure  of  its  lapse."  J 

Jugglers,  preatidigitators,  etc.,  perform  many  of  their  feats  by' 
having  acquired  a  capacity  of  rapid  movemcat  which  does  not 
allow  time  enough  for  tlie  sense. p a rcept ions  of  lookersMin  to 
respond  to  the  objects.  Often  they  do  not  furnish  time  enough 
for  the  requisite  impnssions  to  be  made  upon  the  sen  ia-organs. 
Still  more  frequently  they  do  not  furnUh  time  in  whioh  percep- 
tion or  intelligence  may  perceive  the  objects  in  their  relations,  so 
as  to  discriminate,  construct,  and  interpret  what  the  aense-organs 
rc8])ond  to.  Quickneaa  of  movement  and  quickness  of  thought 
are  the  prime  requisites  for  a  successful  junior.  To  this  should 
be  added  the  capacity  to  divert  the  attention  by  lively  sallies, 
by  sudden  gestures,  rapid  speech,  exciting  tones,  and  a  bold 
address,  as  well  as  skill  in  inventing  the  physical  appliances 
of  illusion,  A  man  endowed  by  nature  with  aptitudes  like 
tlicse,  who  has  learned  to  make  them  efficient  by  art,  can 
almost  cheat  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  soberest  and  most  practiced 
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§  120.  It  ia  In  place  here  to  consider  the  do(;triuo 
III  mo  e  ihikn  vhich  js  iusldted  on  so  eitrn&^tJy,  partiuularjy  by 
umI  ■"■"•  Dugalil  Stewart  (Elemeiita,  c.  ii.),  tliat  the  miud,  m 
peroeptioii,  can  a'.tvad  to  but  one  object  at  a  tune. 
This  position  he  endeavors  to  sustain  and  eaforce  by  exumplea 
like  the  following:  In  viewing  a  matlieinitieal  figure,  say  of  a 
thousaud  sidas,  we  view  each  side  by  a  aepawte  effort  of  atten- 
tive regard,  till  wo  have  piiMsd  aroonii  the  outline  by  succc^ive 
acta  of  peroeptioD.  The  eye  and  the  mind  do  this  so  rapidly, 
that  whm  the  outline  is  not  very  complicated,  they  Baeia  to  grasp 
and  mister  the  whole  by  a  ttin^Ic  and  instantaueoiu  act.  So,  la 
Ibteuing  to  a  conuort  of  mmic,  wo  think  we  hear — i.  e.,  atteu- 
tively  listen  to — all  tho  initru;nsntj  and  8ep;vrate  parts  togctlieTj 
whereas  wo  in  fact  can  attend  to  but  oue.  But  wheu  we  seem  to 
ourselves  to  listen  to  all,  we  in  fitct  pxss  so  rapidly  from  one  to 
auo'her  at  to  tliink  we  attend  to  all  to;53ther.  A  single  object  he 
d'fiues  as  the  miniinuin  vUible  in  conuection  with  the  eye — that 
is,  the  smallest  ejUaasiou  of  color  or  shad^l  light  by  which  tha 
eye  can  be  affected — and  would  by  a  similar  rule,  assert  that  tho 
mtnimuin  audible,  or  the  sim;>l>^t  and  shortost  appreciable  sound 
only,  can  be  attended  to  at  a  si  ugle instant. 

The  theofy  of  Stewart  labors  undar  the  fdlowing  difficulties : 
It  excludes  the  possibility  of  comparing  objects  with  one  aoother. 
In  order  to  compare  objects  so  as  to  discern  that  they  are  alike 
or  divurse,  tliey  must  bo  considered  toijetker — tJial  is,  they  must 
be  attentively  parceivei  in  combination.  In  the  cases  supposed 
by  Stewart  of  the  several  sides  of  a  complicated  outline,  or  the 
separate  sounds  of  the  instruments  in  an  orchestra,  the  parts  of 
the  figure  must  be  considered  together,  to  be  known  to  be  adjoin- 
ing, near,  or  remote :  tho  separate  notes  or  sounds  also  must  be 
heard  together,  to  be  discerned  to  be  alike  or  harmonious,  to  be 
known  as  higher  or  lower,  or  to  be  connected  as  before  and  after 
one  another.  If  the  mind  could  apprehend  no  more  than  a 
single  objerf  at  once,  it  would  be  forever  and  entirely  cut  off 
trom  the  most  imjiortant  part  of  its  knowledge,  viz.,  the  knowledge 
of  relalioni;  or  every  <lescription  of  knowledge  by  eijrUhesis. 

It  might  perhaps  be  said,  that  what  Stewart  intended  to  assert 
was  this ;  that  in  sense-pereeptioii  the  mind  can  only  attend  to 
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I  one  object  at  the  same  indivisible  instaut;  that  in  those  caaes  il 

Iwhich  it  compares  two  objects,  it  eonnecta  aii  object  perceived 

I  with  an  object  repreaejited,  a  percept  with  a  n.'jir.;=eiitation. 

example,  in  viewing  a  complex  outline,  or  hearing  the  sl 

,  of  an  orcbeatra,  it  sees  at  the  present  instant  a  aingle  side  or  the 

emallc3t  possible  part  of  a  side — the  miitimuin  vmble — or  bears 

» siugle  sound  or  note,  aiid,  while  seeing  or  bearing,  comi>area 

L  with  it  the  side  just  seen  or  the  sound  just  beard  betbrc.     But  ia  i 

I  crder  to  do  this,  it  must  apprehend  at  the  same  undivided  instant  J 

I  of  time  both  the  side  which  is  seen  and  the  side  which  is  remem 

I  bered,  etc.    The  doctrine  that  the  mind  can  apprehend  or  know 

I  but  a  single  object  at  a  siugle  instant  of  time,  must  be  abandoned 

>  incompatible  with  all  the  higher  funclions  and  acquisitions 

'  uf  the  suul,  as  well  as  with  the  most  obvious  facta  within  our^ 

[  experience. 

To  the  Icnowledge  of  relations,  tbe  knowledge  uf  at  least  tun. 
i  related  objecia  ia  neoeesary.     To  auccesaful  or  permanent  know- 
ledge, even  of  relations,  attention  is  requisite    The  mind  must 
1  be  able  to  attend  Ic  more  tlian  a  single  object.     Ini 
[  also,  as  by  far  the  most  important  of  our  scnse-pcrcoptio 
I  concerned  with  the  union  of  percepts  either  of  the  same  or  difici^ 
I  eut  senses,  it  follows,  that  the  mind  can  attentively  perceive  n 
I  than  a  single  percept    That  the  mind,  in  any  single  act  of  percq>- 1 
L  tion,  usually  attends  with  unequal  energy  to  each  of  the  rclatod'J 
Y  percepts,  is  a  point  which  might  be  iirgetl  with,  some  show  of  reasoo^  I 
k  ^hen  we  view  two  or  more  objects  together  for  the  purpose  qf  W 
I  comparing  them,  and  strain  tlie  mind  to  its  utmost  energy,  thel 
I' excess  of  energy  is   directed   now  to  one  and  now  to  naother.  ' 
jBoth  are  attended  to,  but  not  with  the  same  intcnaeness.    The 
mind  regards  one  object  with  more  attention  than  the  other,  in 
order  that  it  may  receive  a  vivid  and  distinct  impression  of  it, 
and  then  compares  or  in  some  other  way  connects  it  with  that 
I  received   from  the  other.    When   this  is  done,  the  process  of 
I  comparition  or  connection  is  complete.     This  fact  has  given  occo- 
L^on  to  the  unwarranted  inference,  that  the  mind  can  attend  btw 
1-  but  a  single  object  at  the  same  indiTisible  instant 
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ACTIVITY   OP  THE  80UL   IN  SEN8K-PEHCEPTI0N, 

§  121.  Tlie  imprcssioii  is  very  conmiou,  that  the 

ti!!n"hdd"b7  soul,  in  ita  seuac-perception,  U  simply  ret-eptive  of 

i^«™lj.'*  material  objects — that  it  passively  rooeivea  whatever 

imprints  are  made  &om  without,  exerting  no  activs 

agency  of  its  own. 

By  many,  this  is  staled  aa  a  positive  doctrine,  wliioh 
tently  carried  out  iuto  all  its  logical  inferences  iud  applications. 
Thus  Kant  and  his  disciples,  as  well  as  many  psychologists  not 
of  his  school,  assert  that  the  soul,  in  sense-perception — as  indeed 
in  all  the  intuitions  of  conscionsneas — is  simply  receptive,  while 
in  the  higher  functions  of  thought  it  is  self-active. 

Fsychologistd  of  the  materialistic  schoj],  aud  many  who  are 
not  materialists,  but  are  more  or  less  influenced  by  forms  of 
expressior.  and  habits  of  association  that  are  borrowed  from 
materialistic  theories,  not  oEdy  assert  that  the  mind  is  passive 
in  its  sense-perceptious,  hut  even  in  the  higher  aclivitJes  of 
imagination  and  thought.  Locke  oft«n  inadvertently  cxprc^ssea 
liimself  in  language  and  by  illustrations  and  analogies  borrowed 
fVom  the  physics  of  his  time.  Condillac  not  only  maices  all 
sensations  to  bo  impressions  imprinted  upon  the  tabuJa  nua,  but 
makes  all  ideas,  or  the  intellectual  copies  of  sensations,  to  bo 
simply  "transformed  sensations."  With  him  agree  in  principle 
the  ideologists  of  the  French  schooL  The  schools  of  Benecke 
«nd  Herhart  in  Germany,  as  al»o  of  Herbert  Spencer  and  hw 
disciplee  in  England  and  America,  all  formally  accept  and 
positively  teach  the  same  doctrine,  or  unconsciously  assume  it  to 
be  true  in  their  theories  and  disciistjions. 

The  grounds  on  which  these  theories  and  as^ump- 
whidh  iiif  ibB-  tions  rest  arc  tlie  following:  1.  The  general  miivon- 
ceprion  of  the  nature  of  the  soul,  and  the  powers 
and  laws  of  its  working,  by  which  it  is  invested  with  mat*irial 
properties,  and  interpreted  by  material  analogies.  2.  Thg 
tinquesdoned  fact,  that  the  soul,  in  sense-pere-ption,  apprehends 
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ttnd  acts  hy  means  of  a  material  organUtn,  and  baa  to  do  soloiy 
with  material  objects.  3.  Tiie  soul  is  known  to  bo  entirely 
depeadeut  on  matter  for  the  objects  whiuh  it  perceivta.  It 
cannot  perceive  any  muLurial  object  wheu  tlie  object  or  stimulua 
doe*  not  exist  MoreDver,  the  efficifni-y  of  tho  material  organ 
or  instrument  which  it  employs,  depends  on  tho  material  am- 
ditions  which  are  required  for  hoiilthful  and  vigorous  activity. 

§  122.  We  miuiitain  that  in  sensc-perceptjon  the  „  ,, 
intellect  is  active,  and   for  the    following   reasons: 
The    Houl,    in    sense- perception,  is    known    through 
coniiciuusiieas  to  be  active,  and  in  a    t^pecial  sense  to  be  selfrj 
active.     To  pensive  by  the  senses,  is  only  a  special  form  of 
soul's  general  capucity  or  power  to  know.     To  know,  is  not 
receive  or  suffer  an  impreaeiou,  but  to  be  certain  of  a  fafiti; 
whenever  llits  function   is    esercised,    the    soul    is    sclf-acti< 
whether  the  objects  known  are  material  or  spiritual. 

That  the  soul  is  active  in  sense-perception,  is  elUI  further 
evident  from  the  following  fiicts,  most  of  which  have  already 
been  noticed.  The  power  of  the  intellect  to  perceive  any  objects 
of  sense  b  developed  by  dogrces  in  the  mind  of  the  infant,  and, 
after  it  is  fully  developed,  is  exercised  at  different  times  and  by 
different  persons  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  energy.  The 
infant  at  firet  feels  many  sensations,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  know  objects  at  all.  In  other  words,  it  only  perceives  with 
the  lowMl  activity  possible  of  a  power  undeveloped  by  exerdse. 
It  is  only  when  i«  attention  is  aroused  and  its  power  t«  know  ia 
acquired  and  fixed,  that  it  is  properly  said  to  perceive.  Its  at- 
tention is  first  limited  to  the  objects  of  a  single  sense.  One  after 
Another,  each  of  the  sen«s  is  awakened  to  action,  and,  as  each  is 
aroused,  the  mind  seems  to  bestow  for  the  time  the  whole  of  its 
energy  upon  the  world  which  ;i  single  sense  unfolds  before  it. 
It  studies  light,  it  studies  colors,  it  studies  forma,  it  studies 
sounds,  it  studies  touches.  Soon,  in  connection  with  the  move- 
menta  of  its  body,  it  learns  to  apprehend  the  relations  of  apace. 
Tib,  position,  distance,  and  dimensions.  It  then  gathers  its  per- 
cepts together,  locates  them  together  or  apart,  attaching  them  to 
their  appropriate  places  or  objects.  Then  it  uses  one  class  of 
{■ercepts  in  place  of* another,  or  as  signs  of  distance,  size,  etc.,  in 
M  the  Tarietics  of  acquired  perception. 
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As  real  and  aa  great  a  difference  is  to  be  observed  in  the  per- 
ceptions ol"  different  men  ;  also  in  those  of  the  same  men  at  dif- 
ferent times.  If  we  aupjwse  the  jxiwers  of  percqition  to  be  de- 
veloped in  any  number  of  persons,  we  eamiot  fail  to  notice  im- 
portant diflercnces  io  tlie  energy  and  effeetivencss  with  which 
they  are  used.  Two  persons  look  out  upon  a  laudseapo,  but 
how  much  more  does  the  one  t>ehold  than  the  other!  One 
seea  countless  objects  which  the  other  entirely  overlooks — houses, 
trees,  lawn9,  linee  of  beauty,  contrasted  and  varying  coIoib,  artis- 
tic groupiuga,  none  of  whioh  are  observed  by  the  other.  Num- 
berless sounds  await  the  notit^  of  each.  One  hears,  the  other 
fails  to  hear  the  crowing  cock,  the  sharp  report  of  tlie  rifle,  the 
rattling  and  rumbling  of  distant  vehiflea,  the  cawiug  crow,  the 
singing  of  birds.  The  same  is  true  of  the  percepts  of  taste, 
amelj,  and  touch,  though  in  a  manner  and  to  a  d^ree  less 
Btriking. 

§  123.  The  methods  in  which  the  eoul  exerte  its 
of  ibii  ■niivitj.  activity  are  various.  First:  The  soul  imparts  special 
energy  to  single  organs,  m  that  they  perform  their 
junctions  with  more  than  usual  dficlency.  It  can  determine  an  unu- 
Bual  flow  or  excitement  of  the  nervous  power  to  tlie  eye,  the  ear, 
or  the  hand,  thereby  rendering  each  capable  of  more  vivid  sensa- 
tions. The  process  and  its  cficct  are  both  called  the  innervation 
of  the  organs.  Tliis  is  accomplished,  in  all  probability,  by 
means  of  the  re/J«  or  efferent  ncrwm  organbin..  Whatever 
may  be  the  physical  or  physiologicnl  medium  by  which  the  eflbct 
is  produced,  its  cause  is  often  purely  psychical;  the  eoul  itself  is 
the  originating  agent. 

This  innervation  of  a  single  organ  or  pair  of  organs  is  ob- 
served in  cases  like  the  following :  The  eye  rests  listlessly  or 
wandera  vaguely  over  a  landscape  or  a  crowd  of  men.  In  a 
moment  it  is  fixed  by  some  single  object;  perhaps  through  some 
physical  stimulus,  as  a  bright  light  or  glaring  color  ;  pfrlia|K  by 
something  attractive  to  the  feelings  only.  The  curiosity  is 
aroused,  and  stimulates  the  organ  to  do  its  utmost.  Under  the 
umervalion  of  the  agent  of  vision, the  picture  which  had  bofora 
been  painted  dimly  on  the  retina,  is  suddenly  lighted  up  as 
though  a  new  force  of  sunlight  had  poured  upon  the  object  a  ^ 
fresh  illumination.     In  a  similar  way,  the  soul  can  awakeu  th^^ 
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ear  to  more  distinct  liearing,  by  summoning  its  phyaical   capaci- 
ties to  do  tlieir  utmost     "  Did  you  hear  that  shriek  ?"  aays  one 
mail  to  another :    The  ears  of  both  are  made  atleut  at  once,  and 
are  physically  excited  to  catch  even  the  feeblest  Bound,  as  wi 
aa  laeutally  to  interpret  iu  meauing. 

That  the  soul  possesses  and  usis  this  power,  h  evident 
further  from  the  fuel,  tluit,  in  order  to  increase  the  energy 
single  organs,  the  mind  is  oflen  forced  to  suspend  the  action  of 
the  others.  We  close  the  eyes,  that  we  may  hear  distinctly  a 
doubtful  call,  or  mark  the  faint  ticking  of  the  clock,  or  do  full 
justice  to  the  skill  ^nd  power  with  which  a  superior  ainger 
manages  delicately  shaded  souads.  We  find  it  difficult,  and 
ranietimes  impossible,  to  give  full  effect  to  two  of  the  senses 
the  same  time.  We  cannot  at  the  same  instant  read  the  dt 
from  a  meaanring  scale,  and  liaten  to  a  musical  air. 

Sei:ond :  The  mind  exercises  its  activity  in  ila  seuse-pei 
douB,  by  directing  Its  attcjition  to  a  limited  number  of  s< 
ol^ects,  and  neglecting  the  remainder. 

The  mind,  as  we  have  seen,  can,  in  a  single  act  of  apprehc 
won,  be  occupied  with    only   a   few  ohjects,   whether  they  are 
objects  of  seuse,  or  psychical  creations.     To  do  justice  to  those 
objects,  so  as  to  bring  away  distinct  and  vivid  images  of  their 
nature  and  relations,  retjuires  that  they  be  exclusively  befc 
the  mind.     If  they  are  exclusively  present,  other  objects  mi 
be  withdrawn,  unnoticed,  or  neglected.  The  fact  is  unquestioi 
.that  the  mind  does  both  admit  and  shut  out  the  objects 
by  its  active  efforts.     If  we  notice  and  follow  our  own  processes 
in  sense- percepl ion,  we  shall  observe  that  we  are  constantly  era- 
ploying  our  energies  in  this  twofold  way.     When,  for  example, 
we  listen  to  a  full  orchestra,  we  may  single  out   the   fife,  and 
follow  its  shrill  piping,  in  spite  of  the  cra^^hing  masses  of  sound 
that  assail  the  ear  from  trumpet,  trombone,  and  drum ;  or  we 
trace  the  silver  threading  of  the  leading  violin,  or  we  combine 
inloawngle  and  almost  exclusive  impression  the  sounds  which 
the  Btri'-^ed  or  wind  iustrnmentrf  make  together;  or  we  give  the 
ear  to  a  single  part  as  rendered  by  its  appropriate  agents,  snaring 
with  the  air,  or  sustained  by  the  animating  tenor,  or  sympathiz- 
ing with  the  bass,  leaving,  in  each  instance,  all  the  other  parts 
onheard.     The  power  of  the  mind  not  to  perceive   or   not  to 
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notice,  is  illu3trat«d  by  examples  like  the  following:  The  miller 
diK»  not  hear  the  aouuds  frum  his  own  mill,  while  the  visitor  can 
liear  nothing  else.  The  operative  doea  not  notice,  and  therefore 
is  uot  disturbed  by  the  whir  of  the  spindles  and  the  clash  of  the 
looms.  He  can  spaik  and  hoar  with  entire  freedom,  while  the 
bystander  caa  do  neither,  from  llie  distracting  and  deafening  din. 

Third:  The  activity  of  the  miaJ  iu  aenae-pert'cptiou  ia  still 
further  iliuatratud  in  the  great  variety  of  acts  and  proces'ies 
which  we  are  compelled  to  perform,  in  order  to  create  percepts 
and  imagca  which  we  can  carry  away  and  retain.  These  acts 
uml  processes  arc  acts  of  selective  analysis  and  constructive  syn- 
thesis, by  which  the  snul  choose  for  ttself  the  objects  which  it 
will  separate  and  remember  as  distinct  images  or  things. 

When  we  are  confronted  with  an  object  wholly  strange  and 
new,  we  often  find  ourselves  making  distinct  efforts  to  study  it 
part  by  part,  adding  one  after  another,  till  we  have  combined  all 
its  elements  into  a  definite  product.  Even  when  the  eye  is  intro- 
duced to  a  new  landscape,  it  first  runs  with  rapid  glances  along  tha 
horizon,  resting  here  and  there  upon  any  point  or  feature  which 
invites  a  prolonged  or  second  look ;  then  it  sweeps  hither  and 
thither,  crossing  its  path  as  often  as  need  be,  searching  out 
whatever  may  attract  its  gaze.  After  having  thus  coustructt.'d 
the  outline  of  the  picture,  it  leisurely  paints  in  the  details  one 
by  one,  till  the  whole  is  finished,  and  it  can  carry  away  the  re- 
membrance of  it  as  a  single  object;  or  perhaps  it  divides  it  into 
separate  portions,  and  treasures  in  the  memory-  cabinet  pictures 
of  selected  parts.  But  how  much  does  the  most  careful  and 
a-tivc  observer  overlook!  How  much  is  reserved  for  after-eflbrtsl 
A  recognition  of  the  activity  of  the  mind  in  perception  is  alto- 
gether essential  to  a  right  conception  of  the  nature  and  con- 
ditions of  acta  of  memory  and  imagination.  The  mind  can  re- 
create by  the  representative  power  only  what  it  has  Gret  created 
by  the  power  of  perception.  The  memory  and  imagination  can 
recall  and  reshape  no  more  of  the  objects  of  sense  than  the  per- 
ceptive power  has  shaped  and  fixed  and  carried  away  for  the 
service  of  Iwth.  The  acquisitions  of  the  memory  and  the  reach 
of  the  imagination  do  not  depend  so  mucli  upon  ths  number 
of  objects  which  we  have  perceived,  as  upon  the  manner  ia  ] 
which  we  have  perceived  them. 
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I       Fourth:   The  activity  of  the  mind  iu  scnsc-perccptio 

quired  In  early  life  to  separate  the  maaa  of  perceived  or  porcoiv- 
I  able  matcritil  iuto  the  distiuct  obJcL-ts  which  are  approhcoded 
f  and  named  by  men  of  average  iutelligcnce. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  work  of  thus  uniting  difiereng 

percepts  iuto  distiugtiishable  wholes  is  performed  to  a  great  c 

\-  tent  before  the  time  when  we  con  distinctly  remember.    To  the 

I  iiifiiDt's  c-ye  the  whole  world  of  perceivable  mutter,  so  far  as  it  is 

perceived  at  all,  is  perceived  as  a  single  whole,  or  one  undivided 

I   object.     The  apartment  within  which  it  tries  it»  first  experimenta 

of  activity  is  literally  a  universe;   the  walls,  the  ceiling,  the 

\  table,  the  chairs,  alt  blending  together  in  a  total  impression. 

;   This  wliole  is  divided  iuto  parts  by  Buccessive  efforts.      One  mind 

I  does  this  with  greater  perfection  than  another.     Its  discrimina- 

.   tioua  are  more  subtle,  iU  combinations  more  exact,  and  its  inter- 

[  pretatioua  more  st^cioua,  even  upon  euch  objects  as  apples, 

I  oraugea,  chaiis,  tables,  horses,  and  dogs. 

I      Fifth:  The  activity  of  the  mind  is  conspicuous  in  the  diversity 

I  of  the  sense-porceptions  which  are  reached  by  different  men  as 

they  advance  in  life,  or  differ  in  their  ciaploymenls  and  culture. 

A  single  general  example  may  illustrate  the  diversity  of  per- 
ception in  which  all  these  conditions  exert  their  influence.  Lst  two 
men  together  inspect  a  complicated  machine  or  engine;  let  tlio 
one  be  a  person  of  average  knowledge  and  experieuce,  and  the 
r  other  an  af^coraplished  engineer:  bow  much  more  wiU  the  one 
I  perceive  In  the  engine  than  the  other!  Before  the  practiced  eye^ 
i  each  separate  part  takes  its  appropriate  place,  being  sharplp 
I  distinguished  from  every  other,  the  dividing  surfaces  aud  con- 
I  necting  members  being  all  discerned  at  a  glance,  and  all  these 
[  separate  portions  being  united  into  a  complcto  aud  Eymmetrical 
I  whole.  To  the  eye  of  the  uninstructed  person,  however  keen 
I  may  be  his  physical  vision,  there  is  neither  whole  nor  parts,  hut 
I  a  confiiaed  and  bewildering  impression.  The  difference  cannot 
I  be  accounted  for  by  any  physical  defect  or  excellence  in  the 
\  organs  of  vision,  but  only  by  the  previous  intellectual  training. 
I  These  intellectual  conditions  are  the  result  of  the  mind's  own 
I  energy,  and  that  they  are  most  significant  is  convincingly 
I  demoostrated  by  a  multitude  of  similar  cases.  Tlie  sharp  but 
I  tuunslructed  eye  of  the  child  or  the  savage  looks  out  listlessly 
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upon  the  stars ;  the  reflecting  eye  of  the  astronomer  groups  them 
iu  figures,  threads  them  upon  lines,  and  arrays  them  la  mystical 
furves.  The  mechanic  perceives  much  that  every  other  man 
overlooks,  and  the  objects  which  each  mechanic  perceives,  or.  aa 
we  Bay,  has  an  eye  for,  depend  on  the  particular  trade  to  which 
he  liaa  been  trained.  It  h  true  that  in  such  coies,  some  activity  of 
phantasy  and  memory  attends  and  ollen  precedes  the  special 
activity  of  sense.  But  if  the  memory  and  the  phantasy  are  first 
aroused,  their  action  determines  and  decides  what  is  perceived 
by  the  senses ;  it  directs  and  holds  the  attention  to  their  appro- 
ptiate  objecla,  and  so  enables  the  mind  to  master  and  retain  them 
as  permanent  possessions. 

It  follows  from  these  truths,  by  a  necessary  inference,  that  the 
mind's  activity  in  perception,  and  its  mastery  over  a  greater  or 
smaller  number  of  objects,  must  depend  very  largely  upon  the 
iiUered  which  these  objects  excite.  In  other  words,  the  feelings 
and  the  character  alTect  the  accuracy  and  the  reach,  and  of 
course  the  permanence  of  the  sense-perceptions. 

The  eye  tliat  is  sharpened  by  the  lust  of  giin,  detects  obji 
and  ijualities  to  which  the  less  inierested  observer  is  totally 
blind.  The  ear  that  is  quickened  by  expectation  or  terror  cuii 
catch  the  sound  of  deliverance  when  all  other  ears  are  deaf. 
The  hand  that  palpitates  with  hope  or  fear,  can  apprehend 
delicate  monitions  of  good  or  evil,  which  the  stranger  would  not 
notice.  The  liviug  soul,  ax  intellect,  sensibility,  and  will,  is 
present  in  the  acts  of  every  sense,  aud  largely  determines  tlio 
report  which  each  shall  make  of  the  mal«rlnl  universe.  What 
a  man  is,  is  exemplified  in  what  he  perceives, — his  tastes,  his 
desires,  and  even  his  moral  habits  and  resolves. 

The  activity  of  sense-perception,  though  an  activity 
mill  Miiiy  a-  of  knowledge,  is  however  tlie  most  elementary  of  all 
these  nctivlliea,  and  tjie  one  which  is  most  easily 
performed.  In  one  aspi^ct  it  is  the  lowest  in  the  scale  in  respect 
til  its  dignity  and  disciplinary  value.  It  is  the  least  intellectual 
of  all  the  intellectual  acts.  It  is  performed  with  great  cose  and 
with  surprising  perfection  by  the  infant.  All  the  manifold 
processes  of  combination  and  judgmmt  which  it  involves  are 
executed  with  the  greatest  raitidily,  at  the  very  earliest  ngc,  aud 
by  persons  of  the  least  cultiv.itiou  in  the  higher  dUcrimIuaUcig|fl 
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of  the  inlcllcct,  and  apparently  of  tho  very  lowest  capacity  for 
such  cultivatiou.  The  habits  aud  aptituilas  which  are  the  results 
of  these  eflbrts  Beem  to  be  more  completely  controlled  by  asso- 
ciation, to  displace  and  aliuost  to  defy  reflection,  more  entirely 
than  ia  true  of  the  higher  activities  and  applications  of  the 
intellect.  That  some  activities  and  processes  of  the  intellect 
ore  capable  of  being  more  readily  performed  than  others,  ia  an  .1 
ori^nal  fiict  of  our  being.  It  can  only  bo  accepted  as  a  psy- 
chological fact,  which,  to  our  knowledge  is  ultimate  and  incs- 
plicable.  But  though  this  fact  cannot  be  re«>lved  by  any  higher 
or  more  comprehensive  psychical  or  physical  law,  it  ia  readily 
explained  by  the  still  higher  relations  of  adaptation  and  design. 

f 


SEKBE-PEECEPTION  :  SUMUABY  AND   BEVIEW. 
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gaiabsd  b^  tbs  ™i>[  itacir  rrom  tho  dailru  whlali  nlUad  the  in  u  well  u  from  Ibe 
ponlr  ipiriliuJ  emotioni.  Whan  tlici  mial  ie  iiiUI  lo  \iDcon>uiuu9  at  il«  seo'ittiuni, 
coDHiuasaeBa  Ban  not  be  nicd  in  Ibe  lecbnlcal  Bcuso  of  ■  dinot  cogniiaaoe  of 
purely  »plritu«I  aela  or  itsloB,  but  u  a  diroot  or  intuiliie  ousoiuiiiOB  of  thia  pcoa- 

dcHnitely  but  ronllj  lepiLnted  from  cu 

(5.]  PcnwptioQ,  u  >D  act  of  tbs  mi 
it  ia  dialinguitbed  bj  aeTaral  atapa  or 
iKlog.     Tb*  rMolC  ii  K  prndai^,  or  lia 

SubJmivMlg  riewed,  (enae-peroeplioi 
or  timpU  and  ronplri ,-  alan  u  dlriet 

of  iDnia.  Id  aoqairoil  ur  eamplci  porHpCioD,  it  eannecl 
oodtr  a  Tariety  of  rclalium,  Tn  direct  pnrnoptioD,  tbo  rt 
eitanaion  and  direrait;,-  in  ladireiit,  thoao  of  lilieneaa,  s 
alH  employ  od. 

Objeerirtlif  viewed,  peroepllan  always  knowa  a  malerial  Hon 
Jeeta  iif  aimple  and  eomplei  perccptloa  are  unlill 

(8.)  In  timpU  or  opijinnt  pcwoption,  tbe  o>Jrel  a  a  •impli  pentpl—i,  ».,  an  ei- 
tendod  iion-rp/o.  But  tbo  lenn  nonijo  ia  eqnivooal,  brinB  oapablo  of  three  dia- 
linct  meaninga,  eomaponding  to  tbe  tbree  distinguiabublD  <>^ia  Iritb  wbiob  Ihcy 
are  eoatraatid.  Theae  are  the  following:  (1.)  Tbe  perwiring  agent  aa  a  pore 
apiritj  (2.)  tbe  perelpient  agent  as  a  spirit  aoimalmg  an  extcudod  lenaoriom; 
(H.)  tbe  indiTidoal  M  apiril,  lenroriom,  and  body.  Tbe  tliree  tiOK-tgot  eoatraatnl 
with  thesoani:  (1.)  The  aenxoHoni  Incicllvd  (Htion,  digtlnguicbod  by  tbo  aonl 
from  iUfllf  aa  a  pun)  apirlt;  (I.)  tbo  body  peroeired  aa  other  than  the  aenttent 


is  dlatingaiahed  M  Brijinal  and  atquiriitt 
id  indireeL  In  original  or  aimple  porcep- 
U  which  are  appropriate  to  alDglo  organa 
ipCioD,  it  eanneeig  these  with  one  another 
uiFd  are  Hioio  of 
I,  nod  dcfli^  aro 

i-aye.     But  the  ob- 


aodbi 
(TO 


nilod. 


■ri  dirmtly  apprehended  ii  Ibn  Braiorii: 

tiun.     In  other  worda,  tho  ••/o  and  ho 
Tbia  tum-^fff*  ia  Ihvperor^l  approprii 


— thoBc  of  touch  and  eight ;  tl 
Hon.  only. 

{&.}  Indirect  or  acqalrtJ  peraoptlDn  Grat  oomblnca  aingle  peroepta  into  malerlkl 
wholea  or  objeoli,  by  referring  them  lo  the  aame  portion  ofapaee.  Tbo  drat  c^ipo- 
rimunt  ii  made  with  tha  body  itielf,  the  perouptiun  nf  wbiob  the  »ui  ooinplotM, 
knowing  It  within  and  without  Thla  glvi-a  the  non;ya  in  Ikt  iteofd  m—. 
Other  pemopU  it  procMda  lo  eornbinii  and  oontCruot  into  othor  bodies,  by  pro- 
BtsKt  of  eompBiiiUD,  meoeurement,  aad  iuJuolion,  oiler  ti.3  noalogon  of  tbo  body 
irhliih  tbo  aoni  lababili.  Theiu  are  diatiagalabed  frora  (be  body  itaelf,  givtoj 
tlie  i>uii-ci;u  ID  (la  (AiVi(  •enii',  (bo  dlatnnooi,  forniB,  aiiei,  ebi,,  being  aiiigiiDit 
by  (lie  larluua  proeosio  of  Ju'igDicat,  which  are  usually  called  actt  of  acqulruj 
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ipirilnal  act!  aod  emDliam  from  iu  (onastiuDa  and  Iboir  objmta.  then  tbe  nm-ri/o 
i>  diitlngulihcd  Trom  the  ego  in  ths  firtt  tcute  required,  and  ftll  tbo  rcluliDDi  of 
matter  to  tbo  Bpirit,  irbiob  aio  objeeU  of  euionina  obieivatlon,  ars  atlaiocd  and 
made  familiar  to  the  intolliKt. 

(11,)  In  theprocMBTBof  ienio-perocption  lbs  gtato  of  tbe  intollrct  Is  nrtht,  and 

eogniKd  M  roaL     Tbi«  aotivily  it  ialimatol;  allied  to  the  hightr  prnccsse*  of 

Iba  will,  whiah  togelber  with  the  intellect  make  np  the  endawtoeati  of  tbe  oaa- 

tllb.  in  philDMphcn  have  nnderlaken  to  give  lomo  theory 
lanalion  of  the  perecplioai  of  seaie.  Thme  perueplions  i 
kUion):  the  mint  itrikin;  and  intcreiliag  of  all  pbonomeaa,  a 
would  nataraltf  allraol  tba  attDDtion  of  all  inquiaitWe  mindi.  The;  Tarj  in 
nnirunDil;  with  tbo  cliungiag  conditiaa  of  the  bodll;  organg,  and  of  tho  Di>J«U 
and  media  with  which  tbo»  organ*  are  ooocomed.  For  Ihij  rcoioa,  men  of  pbil- 
owiphio  LMt«»  would  be  prompted  to  dcyiH  lorao  theory  to  eipliuB  bow  aad  why 
Ute«  pctcuplioolio  often  change. 

It  it  nul  itranga  ibit  IhotD  eiplsnationi  hare  niually  been  derived  from  tba 
geavrslly  reeoirod  opiaioai  or  philuiophioal  Ihoories  cuneeruiug  the  forwi  and 
bma  of  nature,  and  the  powora  and  lam  of  Ibe  bumnn  aoul.  Ai  the  Micneea  of 
nntur*  aad  of  the  a<iul  h»y«  heon  eontinanlly  ohanglng,  one  Ihniiry  of  lenae-per. 
wption  has  giren  pl»aB  lo  anutber. 

On  Iho  oib.-r  haud,  Brroocoui  Ihcorioa  of  (caae-pemeptina  ha™,  by  a  rullo 
rtucnec,  alTected  to  a  very  lurgo  eiU'iil  Ihe  pbilopuphj  of  !ho  loul.  The  E< 
lion*  and  law«  dT  seuae-percFjilioa  wuuld  readily  bo  taken  at  lbs  lypot  of  all  Uio 
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ricdgo  bj  perception.  Thi  ilsmcnt  of/iali'iiy  li  alao  | 
lent  In  lenae-perefptinn  in  what  ii  nalted  bodilj-  aonaibilit}^,  lh«  ooireat  thooty  of 
which  inTOlm  Juat  fIdhi  oC  the  nature  of  fwling  Id  gf  neritl.  and  ot  the  relntlon 
of  reeling  to  knowlodgo.  Of  the  farioua  Iheotica  of  aomc-percoption  whleh  ore 
»o  promincut  ia  the  biilory  of  phllOBopbj-,  the  rrrora  and  dcffeota  uro  to  bo  traced 
la  aoniu  falaa  Beiomplion  or  oTorsight  in  pb;iici,  phyitology,  or  molaphjdiui, 
in  nil  Iheis  aeiencel  mnibinnL 

Tbeorlis  of  Kiuae-pciscption  are,  to  a  great  extent,  theoriea  of  Titian,  Thi« 
ia  not  anrpriiing.  The  f  hunomcna  ofviaioo  tre  the  moil  prominent  in  nuc  oxp^ 
rlcnoe,  and  tho  nioit  altnulive  Co  onr  attcniiun.  Tbe  organg  of  Tiaion  tn  ta 
Domplicated  than  thoao  of  any  other  aenic,  and  ftt  Iho  aomo  lime  more  gasilj 
aepsrated  into  their  cnmpoDent  parta.  A)  might  ho  oipooted,  lbs  theories 
iwnaD-percoptiun  whioh  are  rocordod  in  Ibe  hialurj'  of  philoaopbj,  an,  for  tbo 
moat  pari,  Ihcorioi  of  riaion,  and  Ibo  illnilralloni  and  eiKmplea  of  the  powai 
aeme-percepiioa,  ilj  actings  and  ita  laira,  are  almuil  uniiorullj  dra,wn  from 
power  of  aqcLng  wilh  the  oye. 

J  l!fl.  Wo  begin  wilh  the  Iboorica  of  the  onrlicr  Oreok  phllOM. 
G^'^t'bih.K-  P^""-  In  ""■S"  Ihoro  ia  very  U[llo  lo  intenat  or  inalniot  Uit,  ti 
jili.rfc  oept  M  they  aerro  to  illuitralo  ibe  eaujei  of  error,  and  to  (bow  d' 

tbe  bcginninga  md  germi  of  almost  orery  one  of  the  faJio  theoriea 
which  deform  and  miilsnd  modern  ipeoulntloa.  They  are  all  alike,  in  nut  aharply 
diatlOBuiibing  the  aoul  from  tbo  body,  and  Mnrcely  fmm  Inorganic  mailer.  In 
(poet  either  of  easonoe  or  funotioon.  The  flnl  effort  of  philoaophy  was  to  retQlT* 
all  a)tenlB  and  all  phenomena — beginning  with  Ibote  mast  nbvioualy  nuterlal  i 
ntchanical,  Mid  terminating  with  the  mual  apirilual  and  fn»— into  lome  alngb 
eloment,  aa  original  and  (ll-pervading. 

Empnl,^ln  of  Agrigcnlum  introduced  tbo  Uialinetion  between   aeaBuoua  and 
divine  knowledge— tcnching  Ihat  the  imprenniona  of  aenae  must  bo  oortoolod  ly 
■ru  an  ailum  with  blm  in  eiphuniDg  leiiiUDiia  Lbuw> 
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^^■jage,  Ibnt  liku  em  ani;  bo  known  by  IK  libp,— Iblt  usumptiDH  permdci  th«  I 
^^HJMal  mojuritf  at   the  Ihtorioi  of  perai^ptiDa   ilowo  tu  tbo  pre^ei 

^^^  Inlucaae.     (Cf.  HnmiiliiD,  Warkt  a/ Ii«i J,  p.  WO,  aala.)     In  eonformil;  oilll    | 
tliiB  rivir,  bo  nmiki  la  nhoir  (but  KDHi-prrDcplion  aui  ddIj  be  oiptiiiaed  by  a' 
kDDHleilgo  of  tbo  campogiiion  it  Iho  body  pcroo^Tcd,  and  of  Iho  rorcsi  wblob  n 

bee,  vbioh  pa>i  iota  the  houiikii   body  Ibruogb  purvB  [prarided  in  the  lercml 

'    Dcnuertliu  wu  tbo  llrit  ttuwod  tanleriitliit;  rTSolrlng  all  the  diH'crFDt  kinds  of 
Mbcin;,  Kith  their  pbenmacDii,  intii  oomhinftllona  at  atoui,  dlfferiug  U  siu  fttid 
lip  ttugbt  (but  tbo  BOul  dilTcra  fnim  the  body,  by  being  compoted  ot  tiact 
m.f»*tus\e».    All  «en>e-percep(iotia  ftio  DaouiaDed  by  oDntoct.     In  modcni  pbrui^    J 
[iWnaolTed all  the  nniui  iuto  the  lenieortoaeh.   That  which  !■  broagbt  in(j 
rt  irllta  tbo  aout  ii  not,  bonorer,  the  materikl  object ;  bat  i(«  •!&i^or,  or  i 
B^Mng  drtoebod  from  iti  BurTuo,  rcocbci  tbo  Bonl  by  puuing  throngb  Iho  porta  J 
if  an  or-nn  of  wnso.     The  >i)wAii"  and  thu  •"i^o^  wen  nearly  tbo  sumo,  unleal    1 
waa  uied  to  etnpbaiiiw  the  rautorial  clmnDDt,  and    the  iI&uAh  til 
lijeeliro  and  ipiritual.     Tbo  natare  and  tignlfleatloD  of  either  do  n 
■Mm  to  baro  boen  held  witb  groator  Intolli^nco  and  proolsion  in  oBTlier  timea 
than  Iho  aorreipondlng  terms  [u  image,  ropreeentalion,  apeeicg]  and  eooccptloni 
are  employed  and  nndonlood  in  modem  philosophy.     At  one  tlmo  Ibuy  wero 
■  "  a  a  lignifleation  limply  and  groiily  material ;  at  aootbor,  as  tbo  produet 
eombined  Htlrily  of  tbo  ipiritaal  and  Dialerial.    (Cf.  Hitter,  vol.  I.  B.  rl. 

n  DemoerlluB,  Epieuriu  borrowed  tbo  notion  of  rjfl^att,  fimilairra  rtmm, 
he  oDDOeiTod  in  the  grosBut  rnnn — Tii.,  that  thoy  "  are  like  pctliDlei  Oying 
nobjteti;  and  that  Ihcio  material  likeneiiet,  dilTDBiDg  IheniiHTlcDi  orpry- 
"  la  the  air,  are  propagated  In  the  percoptive  orgDiis.  In  the  wordi  of 
:lnl:  "  Quv,  quttn  fMtwbranr,  Kinamo  da  ^rpora  reruni  Ihreptm  volilQHt  iittnt 


^aot  ti 


.1   [PLtIo 


:u  aume  extent,  ei 


Hatotle]  rMognliod  Iho   J 


'Ic  important  additlona  to  tbo  philosophy  of  Iho  pRvious  timet  ia 
0  theory  of  aonsa-peroeption.  The  dootrinw  ot  Arislollo  and  Plato, 
tenni  wbioh  they  employed,  oan  bo  traeod  among  philosophora  of 
7  age  (ineo  their  time;  and  Ibuy  illll  reappear  and  exert  Ibelr  inllucnu* 
■eng  the  moit  recent  soboula  Ariatutle  eapeeinlly  gave  tba  law  lo  ths  aohouU 
Ib,  from  whOH)  toachingB  tbo  modem  theorie)  hare  retained  many  Irudtliuot. 

ilill  appealed  lo  nnJ  quolcd  by  bii  admircre  for  hie   eloquent  and  juat    ■ 
whologieal  dlBoiiniiiialione,  even  in  rcspoot  to  Iba  theory  of  acnao-peroeplion, 
TulD  taaght  rery  diatlncllr  and  empimtlGalty,  espeolally  In  bii  Tboatotut,  that 
n  [prapor]  it  an  oIToot  jaintly  produced  by  Iho  foroe,  motion,  or  adloQ 
p^}  of  tba  niateiial  objeot  and  the  aeuticnl  agent,  and  Ibat  It  tarioa,  of  soum^    i 
bllilajulnt  autirilyi  tbat  tlio  Mnsations  of  no  two  >«ntlent  beluga  lioed  n 
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or  ligbt.  Of  tbio  mrnutloa  tha  UniiBpUBiit  oiucliuni  spoken  of  ia  aui- 
ocptible  nboD  il  uppeus  u  iriiter  Uld  air.  In  ruapoct  la  tba  Doustruclian  at  Iha 
cja,  be  mude  littlu  iuIiuim  npon  bia  pradeceiaora,  >ad  knew  littla  or  DUthing  ut 
the  diaMinriaa  made  by  modem  Mmtomj  and  phjaiology.  The  ofhor  lensca 
require  ■  mpdliitn  lu  trulj  aka  dooa  viiion.  Tho  nn-Jium  ia  in  evarir  caao  act  in 
malion  or  brought  into  aelion  bj  the  parooifcd  objeol,  nnd  ia  Ibua  mads  eapalilo 
of  aotlug  upon  (be  appropriatu  aense.  In  reBptot  to  Ibt  oooBtruotion  and  odiees 
of  Ibo  remaining  organa  of  tonao,  Aristotle  tAUgbt  titlla  tbut  ia  worib  acitiiig. 
All  percaiiiLblD  ulycola  are  eitenrlcd,  but  tbeir  eisence,  ae  pereei'able,  doea  not 
ronaijt  in  their  being  eitended,  but  in  a  certain  relation  or  pruportion  whiuh  llioy 

In  reaped  to  the  intullootuiJ  element  in  acnao-perocption,  the  clomeBt  which 
wo  have  eatled  the  diKemmont  of  rolalioDB,  Aristotle  ia  out  elear  and  explicit. 
Kow,  be  asBcrla  that  in  pareeption,  neither  Irutb  nnr  error  aro  poMible,  but  thai 
theao  can  unlj  pertain  to  the  higher  powera  of  Ibo  aoul.  Again,  ha  oalla  IbQ 
power  a  judging  faoultf.  Tbe  pbvnomwPi  and  prodaots  of  ■cnao-pfrceplion,  ha 
ahowa  moat  oloarl;,  havo  an  elomeot  wbiob  Uuoa  nut  pertain  lo  tbo  purely  anil 
properly  Intelleelual  powora  ;  but  he  duo  nut  eiplalu  (bo  bigbcr  clement  wh:i:U 
both  have  in  oommon.  In  tbia  bo  gave  tbo  example  for  the  eonfuaion  and  darucl 
of  eleameaa  nhiob  bare  prerallcd  from  bin  day  Id  the  preacnt. 

IIo  held  howovci  that  tbero  ia  a  common  percipient  or  aensory,  by  vbleb  thu 
aeveral  senaaliona  ara  meatarod,  judged,  and  united  together.  Ejcb  sepamlo 
ieuae  npprebcnda  iu  own  objeet,  aa  the  eyo  color,  uud  tho  car  a^ond  j  and  eOL-ii 
■pprehcnda  or  diicoma  Ibia  object  correctly.  That  which  is  oommon  to  rUI  olueeti 
are  theae  fire  :  motioa,  re«t,  number,  liie,  and  form.  Tbo  acat  of  thii  oummua 
aenaory  or  common  percipient,  is  the  heart.  This  power  eombinea  and  eeparaica 
tbo  parccpta  appropriate  to  the  acToral  aenaes,  and  ptcparea  tbem,  ao  to  spcnli, 
for  the  pbnntaay  nnd  tbc  memory,  both  of  wbich   are  actiritics  of  the  eaauaoii 

The  dnotriue  that  objects  are  not  IbcBiwlrea  pcroalved,  liut  tbeir  apeeiei  or 
perceptible  forma,  wai  aanctioned  bj  Ariatotlo.  As  the  wai  reouivca  only  Ibe  im- 
presalon  or  image  from  Ibo  deriee  on  a  acal-riug,  and  not  Us  mallor,  it  nuUdog 
no  diObrcnoa  wholbcr  the  ring  ia  gold  or  iron,  luoh  ia  perception  by  e*eh  of  tha 
(enira.  Wlial  ia  rcecircii,  la  D<.t  the  matter  of  Iha  object  peroclrel,  but  that 
which  il  effect*  in  oonjunetion  with  or  in  relation  to  tho  pcrcipicnL  Thii  U  ita 
form — ti  iIIk,  apcelcs.  What  was  intended  by  Ihla  form,  waa  Tarionaly  intar- 
proted  by  Ibo  Greek  sommcnloturs,  fiimpiieiua  and  Thcmisliua  oonlendiog  tbU 
tho  fcroijiicul  ij  Ibu  budily  organ,  wbivb  reeulved  a  ourpuroaJ  iirproMion}  aa4 
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Jkltxnnitr  Apbrodliimisls  and  John  Philipoant 

Whioh,  b;  parwiTiag,  guned  >  moDtBl  improaiion  or  fgnu.  Tba  lull  vore  dilutiU 
ku  in  tb<  right.  (Of.  UmiiiUon'i  rerj  ralnsblo  Nol«^  Work,  o/Jl^il,  pp.  837, 
Wl  I  Utiapiyia,  Ln.  xxi.  Tol.  ii.  pp.  36,  37,  33 ;  Am.  ed.,  pp.  2n,  2US.) 

Tbo  distinijtivn  LuCwbud  nollir  nod  /orm,  or  ipaeiiu,  viu  tnnsiniKod  tUroagbJ 
the  auoacf Ion  of  AriitoUo  Ut  [he  aoboolt  of  tbo  Middle  Aga,  and  boosme 
horoJitary  lost  for  oontrureriiea  and  diitoiniioni,  nut  onlj  in  napeol  la  Ibe 
iHWand  Tftlidily  of  (be  Bonso-perooptioaa,  but  of  theobjeotn  endproooma  of 
liigber  bnowlndge,  Tbaiu  ountrovcntoi  bsis  not  yet  larmimitod,  nur  bare 
term  otot  irliich  tboj  wfth  fongbl  been  wholly  laid  aiidl. 

i  127.  Tbemoatbftbo  j^.IW>[ln<'n^etIliaI>dintDb(lt»naotbudie■ 
tll>etioD■  Bod  the  dootriaea  of  Ariitotlo,  making  Buoh  ad(an«g    ^,^i"^''?"'| 

tmiaed  dialmticiana,  who  employed  thoir  energiw  kloioit  eicla- 
linlj  in  doHuing  mora  preoinly  wbat  tbey  anppaaad  tbuir  grout  muter  intended 
M  ia  defiling  Btw  inrDrenoei  from  the  maloriali  «ad  dsln  wUioli  ho  fur 
in  were  not  eiolnslroly  Che  folloHen  of  Arlalntlu.     Thij  «< 
I  or  luaa  by  Iho  iluatrlnoa  nod  the  tecmiaologj  of  Plato. 
le  of  tbo  DDuo^alty  kod  agency  of  specie*  in  >cDau-peraiiptit 
Iheir  tbeorioB,  and  their  ticwa  may  be  aammod  np  in  tho    fullowloj 
iropimlllum :  Objaula  are  not  and  cannot  be  diroctly  nod  immojiatoly  poreein 
il  onlf  tbeir  •jHetu.     Tbe  TPiLiirae  giren  woro  tbo  follnwing ;  The  ohjeol 

Luly  not  In  aontaot  with  tlio  acntient  orgaji.  It  ii  also  in  ila  nMoto  nnlikoj 
DsiCiTfl  aonl,  and  Ihanfiire  cannot  alTint  It. '  Ei-sry  thing  known  muat  bo  il 
lowing  agoat;  hut  it  it  impoiaible  tbat  thia  ihoold  be  true  of  the  D>4jw:t;:| 
I  onlir  bo  trtia  of  <ti  ipcclea.     Exporicncs.  alao,  prorea  that  tbo  il 

1  ohongea  the  objoot  poreoiTod.    Oo^ 
It  dilTorsnt  (iin 
Tcfflui.   Atlci 

It  was  sDBtooly  puuilile,  hewuiroi^J 
entity,  and  ■□  have  praparKl  thn  w 
If  the  groiMt  dootiioo  of  an  tDt«imodiat«  reproBi^ntUira  imago.    Tbe  tpoci 
A  pueeivod,  bat  only  (bo  objoot,  through  or  by  msuu  of  the   ipKioi.    A 

e  perelpiont  to  dItaerD,  by  it*  meuas,  t 
tjict  itaclt     Some  of  tbo  acboalmen  taught  that  tbeae  ipecios  bars  aomo  ipnti^l 
ery  part  of  »pace,  bridging  over,  by  a 
jinding  logo! her,  the  objoot  and  tho  md 
t   A  Giw  Bianng  tlie  aahnolnieii  rojoclod  tho  doolrino  of  eoniilile  and  of  intelligi  J 
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THE  HUMAN   INTELLECT. 


1.  DtKHirttii  droiT  ii 


arp1y-d. 


.d  Df  ci 


■pirit  ni 


r  In  n 


n  Ihe 


r  {uf  which  Uw 


e  body,  being  phenotDen 

IS  rootred  ioto  ponitioDi  and  motiooa  of  iU  parti 

^goB  in  th«  organi  of  senae  bj  vhieh  iro  peraoiva 


the  bruin  »a>  held  (u  bo  (ha 
enaalion,  by  produflinK  in  Iho 


■oul  %ni  the  bod;. 

2.  All  Iha  sirKtioiis  i 
Disanoo  U  eitenaion),  m 
ia  tpBAO.     Benco  all  Iboio  ol 
mult  bo  ohungi;)  in  Iho  rcUtiTo  poei 

S.  The  medium  liy  whieh  Ihi^y  ai 

brain  [oon»eying)  ehange«  ooirsBpo' 
■ensD  by  tho  Hcttnn  of  tho  nbJODt  {lorctivod. 

Bui  the  Mul  doa  not,  by  a  noond  or  inUmat  icnie-pcrooption,  apprehend  lire 
Jaet  ot  these  MricB  or  medbanieal  cbangea  vrought  in  the  bruin,  u  though  Ihe 
BDul  were  eodoweil  with  auolhcr  interior  appiiratui!  or  itDic.  Ilox  it  bmnmes 
Kwnre  or  IboBo  changes  in  Ihu  bn^n  is  nut  cxpliLinod  by  UoBcartea ;  nor  how, 
when  Ihene  chungos  ara  made  knoirn  lo  it,  Ihoio  aen-o  us  iudioatiiina  or  signs  of 
qunliliea  in  mvloriiil  objcDls.  Dcaoartca  noTor  uscrted,  u  did  sotne  of  hii  dis- 
oiplcs,  that  thoao  ohangoa  oun  act  an  repmBealatlvo  idcaa— that  in  f  iaion,  tlio 
image  on  the  rotinft,  or  il»  niflei  on  thn  brain,  apjieara  ai  a  copy  ot  rofl™iwl  pifl- 
tare,  wliioh  ii  eampurod  with  Iho  object  ilfelf.  On  tho  olher  hiuid,  he  held  la 
the  dnotrioe  at  a  repruaentatire  idea,  in  the  ecniio  thftt,  on  (Hoasion  nf  Ibo  np- 
prehenBion  ot  thew  ohangei,  Iho  mind  hu  aense-penTuplion  of  ohjoett.  A>  tho 
Bolioolmon  held  Ihiit  6j  tr  through  tho  •ei'cral  apoeiea.  the  aoiil  porooivei  attjiioti, 
ao  he  held  thai  through  or  on  oce&slon  of  tbcse  meehanioal  obimgea,  e^oiCcd  and 
propagalsd  Ibraujb  tho  eorporoul  machine,  the  aoul  apprebcudi  Ibo  ot^eota  ur 
whieh  Chose  are  the  indioationa  or  aigna. 

Weaooonoobjcot  wilh  twooyespjuslas  welouehonooliJBBtwitbtwoalloltsj  tho 
aimilnr  apprrthendcd  motiona  In  Ibo  bru.in.  (eorrei ponding  la  the  double  muiwa- 
lar  aenaations  with  whieh  we  hold  (he  two  atioka),  raako  the  two  iticka  Teel  ona 
object.  But  it  Is  not  explained  how  tho  aoul  is  capable  ur  knowing  Iho  lut 
movements  of  Ihe  miwhino,  or  huw  It  iatoiprets  Iho  iadcn  iu  the  brain.  It  ia  true, 
Ueseartui  suppoaed  the  seat  of  Ihe  soul  to  h«  a  amnll  gbiiid  in  Iho  rnidst  uf  a 
aoisil  earity  at  the  centre  of  the  brain.  To  the  pieiua  uf  lubes  and  inleratiees 
wliioh  oonatitute  the  wills  of  this  etirily,  the  animiU  apiriu  bring  the  hut  ehnngoB 
whieh  oamspoad  to  cooh  scnao-perecption  of  muteri*]  ubjcols,  and  by  means  of 
tho  ohnagea  oSbctcd  in  tIAso  walls  Ihoy  Irinsmll  Iho  orders  of  tho  soul. 

i.  Ail  aensatluns  are  purely  gpiritoal  aflbotions,  being,  in  his  langaaga.  "  moilea 
of  Ihinking."  ur  of  thought,  which,  in  its  niitnre,  has  no  relalJou  whutercr  to 
eilension.  The  aeaaalian  uf  pain  whieb  we  refer  la  Ihe  fool,  ia  aimply  in  the 
min<l.  Tbo  aeoiuliun  of  oulcr  which  wo  rofcr  lo  an  oilcrnul  object,  ia  in  Ihe  roind 
only  i  it  ia  noltlicr  in  Iho  eye  nnr  in  Iho  piolurc  lo  whleli  wo  ascribe  il. 

i.  The  aoul.  In  tW  senaalioni,  is  purely  «nd  (imply  pMsi  id  j  btod  in  it)  in- 
elinntions  and  desirea;  wliioh  are  functions  of  tho  will.  It  Is  puiire. 

S.  The  diroraity  in  tho  qoalitiea  of  the  senaatluna  is  owing  In  thn  divorse  mo- 
tions of  the  bodies  whieh  uocnsioa  Iheni. 

T.  Matorl'Ll  objecta  are  known  ai  eilornitl  In  the  soni  by  tlie  fiillaviDg  pneoai: 
The  miul  iinda  ilwlf  afTi-ctod  with  ocrtain  seasutinns,  or  tDoilm  of  tlioii;(hL  Tboy 
»ni  known  nol  tu  Ia  uiuscd  by  the  aool'a  own  agency.     L'ndot  the  miuui  Ihu 
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0  ■  oanee,  (he  Dtiiid  believci  in 

CBQiM  of  iU  DWD  gentatlona. 

LtJuaa  of  the  acusu,  bcc&UBo  m  bolipTt 

to  be  dniciiod,  ur  to  briug  ghjicH  liofu 

leptioD  pniaible.     That  Gud  in  good,  n 


log  good  •  being  U  ullon  a 
>  Id  auoh  *  nay  ta  to  m&ks  d 
I  iBiiala  nrtiunt;.     lleuoo  w 

id  l«  Ihg  tmUIIj  of  (binga. 
MahbranelH    duvslDpod    a    eotnplolc    theory   of   icDia-perceptinD     wUh 
■  greater  dietiDCtnsaa  and  detnil  than  &ti;  of  bii  prcdocoEtora.  and  did  mor 
fjiyo  diroolioo  snd  farm  la  (hx  mudora  (heorioa  tban  oveo  Lodia  liimaelH 
intiiiduood  sni  the  rolloniog : 
I.  He  diilinguiabcd,  in  a»DgD'|ierai<ptiaD,  tbo  eleiDimt  of  Hoaation  from 
dement  of  jadgmcat.     Of  the  four  dlffereDt  eleuiEnla  (whicli  ho  anj-a  iHtcu 
Jtlmoat  BftTj  aciiitition,  and  are  oonfouDdod  by  most  peraoai,  bat  trhiob  it  ia  r 
importAnt  to  distingiiiabj  the  third  and  fourlk  are  the  foUuiviag  t  tiie  t«H'aJ 
or  iDlijeQtlve  italo  of  tbo  aaul,  m  of  wanoth ;  and  the  jadgvtent  obich  the 
malus  that  tbi>  trnnnth  ia  ia  the  bund  or  In   the   Hre.     "  Thia  jadgmon 


Tbia  1 


Hiiilhcr  (■'■  t.  an  acquirod)  judgment 
aftkeii  with  lbs  utmoat  rapidity. 
1.  Malebrancho  aocepta  ths  doctrine,  that  it 

P'tiley  are.     Do  glvea  varioni  reaaons  to  ahow  lb 
F  waaary.    Tbisy  are  moally  drawn  thim  the  phen 
Uie  dootria*  of  apeuiea  aad  etnaxca,  and  cTor;  1 
L  ai  uimeatly  aupporti  tbo  dnatrloe  of  inimatortal  roprese 


Dngh  ideaa  that  m  oan  1 

iirmcUlate  idea*  are  nil. 
iaion.    While  he  n^oots 
orial  reprennlBtiuD,  he 
[ativea,  and  boldi  that 
u  are  changing.  nncertaiQ,  deceitful,  and  oanfuicd,  when  cfintnulDd  with  Ihg 
LpDre  Ideaa   which  ara  attained  in  Ood.    Ilia  favorite  and  peunllai  ductrlno  wo*  ■■ 
Oiat  "the  loal  awa  all  thing*  in  Ood." 

jMony  Aniaitld  maintained  tbo  following  poaltlona  againat  Malebmncha : 

it  itereeivB  except  by  meana  of  ra-Kl 
not  Hie  idea  M  disLioguiabiid 
Md  repreaentative  of,  the  malerial  object,  bnt  it  ia  tlio  ol^ecl  iliolf.     The  iil 
■othlng  elae  than  the  perocplion  ilaolf.     To  aaj  that  Ihs  aonl  baa  an  idea, 
IB  ai  Ia  lay  that  the  sonl  bu  ■  pcroeption. 
i.  The  aonl.  Id  pcrcelTD  a  mDturiiil  ubjeot,  doea  not  need  to  come  lata  ea 
Ji  the  objeet  perceived. 
S.  The  mill  i«  not  pusiTB  In  peneptioD,  bat  active.    It  ia  endowed  direotly  t^ 
le  Creator  vilh  the  power  to  poreeiroi 

i.  Wb  mnet  be  able  to  perceive  material  objccti  directly.    Olbcrwiac,  1 
pot  haoir  that  the  repreeentative  IdcM  represent  Ihem. 

{  IS9.  Tbo  tpeculatioBi  of  Loeit  have  exerted  a  powerful  influ- 

n  philoaophy,  and  Incidentally  upon    ^""ii  Locka,   | 
le  tbeotiea  oTaenBc-perccption. 
i    Hi*  Bpiniona,  in  reepect  to  tenH-poreeptJon,  nay  be  divided  aa  follawi 
I'l.  Of  the  media,  or  phflcal  co«tiUi<Mt  of  icnae-pererpliuD  be  Icikc 

und  n'ltliitig  that  was  new. 
I    S.  or  Ua  /aeull^,  he  aa;B  only  Ibat  it  is  a  diatiiiot  auui^e  of  knowledsc  n 
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o&ILed  aeusibla  qualities,  u  •ralor.  taata,  smell,  dU.  Tbo  last  arc  Ifao  oapaoitiBs  in 
malorinl  ohjeoli  to  proiluoo  oortain  improssiona  or  affiotionn  of  Iho  >oul  by  variii- 
liona  ia  ths  aiae,  figure,  position,  and  molioua  of  Ihe  ]irimarj  qualitiea. 

Tlma  two  oluaoa  of  qualitlc*  make  up  all  that  kd  knuw  of  malerial 
objeuU,  uRcr  ve  bava  addud  to  them  the  "obauuro  idua"  of  tuUlancc,  aa  that  ia 
which  the;  inborn. 

4.  What  kKmclidfje  is,  or  what  it  ia  for  tha  mind  to  know,  Locko  Icacbos  by  tbo 
fctluwiug  daflaiiioii : 

"  The  tuiod  knuwa  Dot  things  immediately,  bnt  only  by  the  intorrention  of  tha 
Idsaa  it  baa  of  thum.  Oar  knonlvilga,  therefore,  in  reft!  only  ao  far  u  then  ia  a 
ooBfonnily  bfltweon  our  idPBB  and  the  roolily  of  thinge"  (Eauaj,  B.  iv.  o.  ii.  |  3), 

Of  the  ntlatian  at  tliese  "  ideas  "  to  thuir  comiapnudeDt  qualitiaa  or  objecia,  bo 
aayi:  "Tbs  ideas  of  primary  qualities  of  bodif s  are  niaembluDcei  of  tbem,  nod 
their  pattortia  do  nwlly  uiiatia  tha  bodies  themaolvBS)  but  the  ideu  pruduuod  la 
«*  by  their  aecondary  quulitici  have  no  rcaomblance  uf  thvm  at  itll."  Ue  ox. 
prculy  deflnFs  knowledge  of  orory  kind  to  bo  tlio  diaoi^ruuicnl  of  an  igrmntnl  or 
■jtaoirrfnieitl  bctwean  Ivo  enlitiea;  in  the  gase  of  aenae-knowIedgD,  bulwcca  the 
representative  idea  and  Us  couaterparL 

Tbe  lutguaigo  of  Locke  in  these  puaagos,  if  striotly  oonaliuinl,  wonld  bmod  to 
declare  tbat  it  is  by  the  inturvention  of  reprtaentutive  ideas  that  we  puroeivo  len- 
aible  oltjeiita.  aod  that  ve  can  only  know  theiu  so  fiu-  u  we  discom  that  they  "  ro- 
nmb!e  "  or  "  agree  with  "  their  objects.  Hence  it  has  been  ehorged  Upon  him  thiat 
lie  tKBght  tbo  duclriDB  of  peroeptiun  by  means  of  inlorvenlDg  image*  or  idem.  It 
beoomea  a  qnealiua  of  great  intorest  Ibeieforc,  what  be  actuuHy  Intuoded  by 
this  oarolesB  and  oonfuBod  language.  It  ia  obTious  that  any  such  theory  of  know- 
ledge,  when  apjilied  to  acnse- percept  ion.  would  involvo  a  ]ioBilive  self-con  (r*dio- 

JDct  by  moans  of  the  ititernitiiDg  idea,  which  "  reproacnta  "  or  agrees  wltb  it, 
than  we  can  nensr  reach  or  know  the  objeet  at  all ;  for  we  may  go  on  by  ft  stioiWB- 
■ion  of  proccssoi  ad  infitiium,  and,  when  wo  bavo  done,  wo  ihall  only  bare 
reachod  a  rppreseutative  idea,  but  shall  never  haie  grasped  the  object  itaelf.  Oa 
tbe  other  hand,  if  It  be  onnoeded  that  we  pan  and  do  porocivo  material  ohjonM, 
and,  in  perceiviug  them,  disuem  that  tbo  idea  is  "  conformed  to,"  "  agrees  with  " 
or  '■  represents,"  ila  object,  then  we  mmt  be  able  to  oompare  the  two  together — 
tbo  material  object  and  its  idoa-  But  in  order  to  he  able  to  ooiapnre  the  objcot 
with  ita  idea,  we  most  know  rhn  two  lerTn*  wbieh  we  cnnipare — ■'.  r.,  tha  objvst 
itself  OB  weU  as  the  Idea.  But  i^  we  know  the  object  already,  of  what  use  ia  It, 
or  how  i«  it  puaaiblo,  to  acquire  kuuwlodge  of  it  by  tbo  idea?  Tbia  would  miiha 
it  impoaailile  to  know  tbe  aeoondary  qualities  by  any  mi'ani  whaloier,  fbr  Looks 
eipresaly  asserts  that  no  similarity  esii'a  between  the  idciui  of  iceondary  quolitlM 
and  the  qnalitics  themacliea — at  the  aiuell,  etc.,  of  tbo  violet,  and  the  qualities  In 
DbJMli  which  prodncc  them. 
These  con  aequo  nues.  BO  fatal  to  the  represuntativc  theory.  Buppoaing  LockotohaT* 
ldil,wunld  lead  HI  to  question  whutber  be  intended  by  "  jdua,''  in  every  or  in  Mij 
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'Bimrtgo;  «iKlby  thoWDrdn  "lo  rp 
iIh,"«ayraliitiaiiiiiHurnoJb7thopnKCniurcoinpBriKia>J 

ire  mny  bo  in  ngpL'ct  tu  thu  dontrinBi  irhieh  Looka  i 
;  to  penspMoti,  tbcn  oim  bo  no  qiuutioD  at  nil  in  rfspi 

T=d  from  tha  prinoiplM  wliioh  thoy  impuW  to  Lonlte.    {Cf.  }  US.) 
i  130.  Oeorga  Berkaloy  (/V.«^.>fc,  o/  //.»<•.  £im«l«^,,,  |  Ig 

LmlBg  Ui&t  ideu  only  »ru  (1»  direct  objeoti  of  tho  mind's    Dlshnp  Owrt*   ' 
knowlndga  in  ■onK-perecptioB,  aonoludas  that  It  ii  impoiaibls  (bal    ^f id  Uumr. 
ind  ihould  kaav  tbM  tbe  DWUriiil  or  eitsrniil  world  siinU 

It  i>  imponiblo  that  the  mind  ahonld  know  tbe  objeotB  nhieh  the  ideu 

id  lo  TUembla.     For,  in  the  fint  plaos,  ODO  idos  can  only  he  like  an  idea, 

u  noTor  bo  like  an  objnoti  and  «ciond,  if  tho  idea  wu  like  the  ohjeol,  w* 

nsTcr  kaaw  thit  llksmui  eiuept  by  knoiring  both  tbe  idea  uiA  iti  oluoot 

ll^AII  Ihiit  the  Diind  can  know  are  its  own  aeaMlioiia  or  mudifionHoDa.    The  dining-. 

n  primftiy  and  aecgndftty  qanlKien  is  not  well-faundiHl.     AH  we  knnir 

>acui»ion  of  Iho  idea*  of  extoniion,  motion,  and  Ggure,  wo  bnve  the  eeB> 

wlor,  loito,  and  eoiind.     Idcns  eiiat  only  m  fiu  *t  tliey  an  puroeived- 

ID  Inwj  which  we  eoneoiio  to  goTorn  mntetiul  Ihinga,  only  goism  the  oomhioft- 

(  nf  nnr  ideu.    Beal  objnti,  oi  wo  oall  thorn,  are  only  oomhinalioiu  oridcaaj 

only  itiSerDnnebotncen  them  and  the  ao-called  Imaginary  idenieonBisIe  entirely 

fail,  lliat  the  Gret  are  not  dependent  on  onr  will  to  produce  Ihoro,  but  arc  ■!- 

a  preaent  lo  our  niinda.  whether  we  will  or  do.    Imaginary  idea*,  on  the  other 

some  and  go  according  aa  we  will.     Eeal  Idcoi  are  alio  more  lively  iinil 

I,  white  tbime  of  the  ininginatiua  nro  fniut  and  GODfiusd.     The  knowlodga    fl 

it  i>  itrikiBgly  enntnutcd  with  thnt  nbiob  wo  have  of  matter.     Wo  knaw    i 


bought!,  reelings,  etc.,  not  their  ideal.     Thai 

bllemat  Spirit  eonalnntly  auitaina  and  preaent 
IT  orealed  ipiriti.  By  means  of  tbcw,  the  all 
All  (he  thingg  that  wo  perceive 


■eollj. 


We   knon 


be  oxpluincd  by  the  loot,  that  Ibo 
theae  idoaa  for  the  cnnteQiplatioii 
ibntea  and  govemmenl  of  Sod  ois 
are  tbe  ideu  of  God. 
fun,  1708,  waa  tbe  mast  impnrtant 


tODtributloD  which  he  made  to  the  theoiy  or  aente-peroeptiui 
i)««d  by  Tht  Th.ory  af  Vi-inn  Vindtcnltd  nnd  Eipl<ti«td,  1T3.1 
^rkeley  gavo  greator  preeialon  and  follneaa  to  the  doctrine  of  tho  acquired  par^ 
.     Tha  ftwl   that  aiimo  of  onr  percoptiona  are  aequired  woa  ramiliarly 
md  generally  accepted  before  the  time  of  Berkeley.     It  waa  generally 
b*ld.  however,  that  tho  aequired  Judgmenta  were  fbroied  by  means  ot  tbe  pro-    I 
~  irtlea  of  light,  u  langht  in  the  acienoo  of  option.     Tbi>  dvctriao  Berkeley  nela  . 
iiMe,  and  olearly  oetabliahoB  the  truth  that  it  ia  by  nniations  sttcnding  tbe  varied  1 

\e  eyea.  by  the  eoufiiiiun  and  cloamcaa  of  tho  TJaloa,  cle.,  etc..  that  tbe 
Mdgioenta  af  diatauoo  and  magnitude  are  formed,  and  that  theae  judgirienta  a 

lleta  of  e»pnrienooeiin«Bming  the  ordinary  oouran  of  natnro. 
r   Datid  Humt  wu  not  content  to  apply  tbe  idea!  theory  (o  the  world  of  mall< 
intalned  that  it  waa  as  true  uf  tho  world  af  apiritji,  rejaeting  the  di 
■do  in  ftirorul  the  lullcr  by  Berkeley,  and  urging  thnt  we  know  nolhit 
if  the  mind  eieept  only  the  Ulesi  which  we  eipericnoe,  thna  rtaolving  all  real 
■  iiit«  mere  Mllcetionii  of  ideua. 
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fectra  ^  kii  wpeuem  «*  a*  Ml»vf  i 
L  ffe 

X  B«i4  Tiaiikalffl  tke  gcMnl  priaciple,  tkat  »»  tkeorr  W^  poeepdoB 
Uei  to  fiwtfaTf  M  trvly  phOoMfihieslJ  wbkk  coatndieu  &e  «ui 
tioBf  «^  tke  t00mmm  wue  of  ■— kia^l,  vka  they  afpl j  tkctr 
totkcj«4jpMator  tratki  whiehtkcjareeovpctcBt  todedde  apoa.    Tkit 
foetal  ufmaee  fnw  tkc  gcMnl  axioMf  of  Bcid's  pkflopo^ j. 

3.  Bcid  iaiiitod  tbat  tke  biwI  is  actiT*  in  aeue-pcrtcpcioa;  and  did  tk»  vitk 
aa  caracatacai  fare  aatoog  pluloaophen,  not  oal j  of  tke  KagHA,  bat  of  aa j 
aebool  vhatercr.  Tbe  aarimti,  and  tke  BMMlerai  before  hia,  did  iadced  aaaett 
tbat  tke  Mtad  is  adiTe  ia  ita  bigber  faaetioafl ;  bat  tbcj  a«  diitinetlj  deaied  that 
it  is  actiTc  ia  tba  lover.  It  baa  been  aearlj  tbe  aaifona  doetnne  of  aD  tha 
eefaooU  tbat,  ia  Mnse-pereeptioBy  olgeets  act  apoo  tbe  aiind  so  as  to  impreas 
ideas,  and  that,  ia  the  reeeptioa  of  these  ideas,  the  miad  is  ehieflj  or  vboUj 
passire.  Ajgaiast  this  doetrine  Reid  oeeasionallj  protests,  ia  langaa^  like  tha 
folloiriBg :  "  Aa  olijeet,  ia  beiag  pereeired,  does  not  aet  at  alL  I  perceive  tho 
walls  of  the  room  irfaere  I  sit :  bat  thej  are  perfeeUj  inactire,  and  therefore  aet 
Dot  opon  the  mind.  To  be  pereeired  is  irhat  logicians  call  an  external  denomina> 
Uon,  which  implies  neither  action  nor  qnalitj  in  the  object  pereeired.  Xor  could 
men  bare  efer  gone  into  this  notion  that  pereeption  is  owing  to  some  action  of 
the  object  opon  tbe  mind,  were  it  not  that  we  are  so  prone  to  form  oar  notions 
of  tbe  mind  from  some  similitade  we  coneeire  between  it  and  bodj.'* 

4.  As  intimately  connected  with  the  preceding,  Reid  asserts  that  the  facalt  j 
and  act  of  Judgment  are  present  in  connection  with  tbe  perceptions  of  sense. 

6.  Keid  recognized  and  enforced  the  distinction  between  sensation  and  percep- 
tion; and  thas  prepared  the  way  for  the  correct  and  complete  determination  of 
thcM  two  elements  in  the  process  of  sense-perception. 

Dngnld  Stewart,  the  snocessor  of  Reid  in  the  school  of  Scotch  philosophers, 
followerl  clotelj  and  almost  timidlj  in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor,  whom  he 
greaUj  a^lmired  and  rcrered. 

1,  He  discriminated  more  carefnllj  between  senration  and  perception  than 
Ileid.  Ho  limited  p^rrception  to  the  act  of  apprehending  the  objects  appropriate 
to  each  snparate  senne,  and  escaped  the  confusion  and  ambiguity  which  Reid 
committed,  of  confounding  tbe  original  with  the  acquired  perceptions. 

Of  three  of  the  senses — smell,  taste,  and  bearing  —he  denied  perception  alto- 
g(*th<fr,  in  fact  though  not  in  form.  He  expressly  asserted  that  these,  by  thcm- 
s<;lvi'S,  ffivo  no  information  of  external  objects  {OutUnet  of  Moral  Philotophy^  J 
\h).  Hr  iiRsorts  that,  the  sensation  of  color,  even  as  given  in  vision,  can  reside 
in  the  mind  only,  and  is  purely  subjoctivo;  giving  no  relation  of  extension,  and 
in  our  early  experience  cLoorly  separable  from  it. 

2.  Stewart  apprehended,  far  more  dearly  than  Reid,  the  true  character  of  what 
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^matlBBj  &ffeotioni  of  raittleri  i 
ir  belief  In  tpiuic  aa  a  u»cs*i 
I  exUnelon  anil  Bgure,  narl  i 


re  dbt 


Tbem  mi 
ihea  rrom  Iba  ollu 


dil.7,  ud  an  tbus  ohBraclcrlwd^ 
jBtence  of  aur  exlernul  wnics.     2.  Thu  notioD  uf  lIib 
conviction  of  (be  o»tora»l  eiiilcnee  or  tboir  objecli — vii 
mitt  apiue.     a.  Tbia  coaiiotion  !■  nuither  the  reeult  of  reuiuiiiB);,  nor  of  oiperi* 
me,  bul  moit  be  ooniidered  M  an  ultlmnle  and  essentiiil  law  of  bamftn  Ibau 

|tf*i/.  £..8,1.) 

3.  StiWkrt  add*  la  the  doctriae  of  Riid,  tbnt  wo  bulicve  in  Ibe  DiiBtence  of 
^rial  world,  b;  a  □ecu'MDry  luggeilion.  The  eiplaoiLlion  of  our  belief  it 
n  tbu  peruiauonou  uf 


F>  of  naluK 
Dr.  T'*o».ot 


«  followed  in  tbc  1 
..  Bi.™  of  the  i,ru 


school  wilb  Koid  a,iid  Stewart, 
it  lubtlc  wbtob  is  la  be  fouud  ii 


nrbole  eompMa  of  English  psjuhuli 

1.  I>r.  ilrOHD  atlaclieil  great  iiuporlanoe  to  the  mnsoulaT  seniatioaa,     H 
le  of  Ihe  earliest  of  Engliih  psyobologitts  to  r«cogniie  and  lo  dintiaguish 
u  Ibfl  asDutloDS  a*  uaualtf  a«c«p(nd.    Tbia  diatinotion  ia  now  almost  n 
allj  adoptud.     Dr.  Brown  mwle  no  mncb  of  Ibeeo  senestioDit,  M  (a  derive  fraOL, 
B  the  notiopB  of  exlcnaion  and  of  oilemnlily. 
S.  Be  atureel}'  rcoogniut  Jhc  diatinetlua  adapted  b;  Ilsid  bolwoan  « 
0(1  pBraeplion.     Sa  far  as  tnc  original  pcfceptions  are  eoneenied,  be  rejeoU  11 
ialtogethcr.     The  only  nets  of  porcoption  wbich  ho  aflknowledgoa  or  doaeriboi  a 
U  of  aeqoired  pereuplion. 
He  refen  our  boliot  in  the  eilernal  and  material  world  10  the  principle  nf  ean- 

We  know  gar  leiiaBtioDB  na  aulijeutive  states  of  the  «uul.     Wo  holicro  ' 

tbat  they  mnat  be  produced  bj  a  cauao.     Wq  iinew  lliat  tliey  nri^  not  cHused  bj 

rwlvei.    There  mnat  bo  oanwa  other  than  oaraelTce.    Tbeso  oauaea  are  malerial 

ho  oiislenco  of  thoae  m>n-ejn»  is  not   eoggesled  diroolly,  •«    Relil 

it  ia  inferred.     "  Percqition,  then,  even  in  that  elws  of  feellagi  by 

m  to  Donaidcr  onrselveB  as  aurruunded  liy  aulntniieoa  exMnded  and 

liating,  ie  only  another  name,  as  I  bare  said,  fi>r  Um  nuinU  of  oerain  tutonin- 

FtiODa  and  infereneu  tbat  Dow  from  other  more  geneni  princip'cs  of  the  mind." 

(Lm.  :n.i  cr.  J  jo. 

X.  It  ia  equally  oteii.r  thai  Bmwn,  lo  bo  eoneia'ont,  would  rvjoot  nearly  01 
EOthfi  the  rliatlaotioD  between  (be  primary  Htid  Ibe  seuuudury  qualities  of  1 

I  explained  hy  Reid,  and  in  part  ailupted  by  Slowart. 
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bid  Ketaphysisi  in 
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«  leading  tup  lei 


■0  tinw,  and  had  gnthored  from  his 
ta  In  Ihu  way  of  olnervu 


if  Ediul 


it  Pmfeaanr  of  Logio 


irrgh,  . 


10  of  tba 


tiatuilu 


Be  derated  hia  reeearobea 
and  Ibe  Tbeories  of  Senae-perceptiou. 


o  b«VD  nulicvd. 


more  oarofully  diaeriminnWd  b 
B,  tbaa  by  any  pbilosopbor  befu 
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Ths;  are  rlewod  b;  bim  u  inKpareble  BlsmFnU  of  a  finals  npntal  atiiu>.  and  Dre 
GiUlait  ■flnanlioa  anrl  pfiravptioD  proper. 

slty  that,  in  pBrsppIlon.  msn  it  active,  and  not  aimplf  reiwptivD  or  paastm.    Thues 
important  trulbs  EfatnilloD  Dnronwit  on  srery  oocuion. 

3.  In  respect  tfl  rxtruinn  and  tpnre,  Hamlltnii  tnKhne,  with  Kant  and  nthero, 
thikt  while  the  spatial  relaCians  of  evitj  luatiTlftl  hinl;  are  konvn  bj  aenao-per- 
ocption,  yet  ipoeo  itaolf  ie  prc-mppOHod  bji  tliB  inliiitioD  gr  Iho  inleilcet,  in  order 
bs  poroeivod  a*  ailual.   Spaea 


9  pOBitiTSly,  Ibuttgh  not  with  ■ 


direotlj  appre- 


tnuat  bo  knuira  n  fifiori,  in  iirder  that  ei 

4.  In  respcol  to  txitninh'ijf,  Hamillo 
great  olramisii  ae  is  desirablo,  that  tb< 
Dating  tba  diversitj  of  the  Bontlunt  ursaniiTD  from  t 
(i)  the  diviu^itj  or  mnturinl  ubjeota  from  the  materi 
auimntM,  ami  by  whieh  II  appnhcnilB. 

In  nrtpsct  to  tha  Itrst  at  tbon  rptaliDDi,  he  asso 
hsn'Icd  in  orerj  aot  of  scnio-peroi^ption. 

In  respect  Co  the  eouond,  he  leaehes  that  It  in  giiin"d  hy  the  cxorelae  of  tha 
locaniotivo  ponur  in  the  fnrm  of  muscular  effort  This  effurt  ie  miitvd,  mad. 
with  the  rcaistanoe  li  gained  the  aarrelatim  of  a  resliliDg  «oinvtliing,  eitamial 
to  the  body  nr  sentient  organiwoi.  "  When  I  am  conanioos  of  Ihs  exertion  at 
an  enorganio  Tolitton  to  move,  hd<I  aware  that  the  mu^olee  are  abedluQt  to  m7 
will,  but  at  (ho  eame  time  aware  that  my  limb  is  arresUd  in  its  motion  bj 
Uime  extsmal  iin|i<«liment.  in  this  oosb  I  eannot  be  Eiinseiadi  of  myrplf  u  the 
reainted  mlMive,  wlllioat  at  the  xiime  time  hoing  oansoious,  being  iuuifdiataly 
perolpirot  of  a  nnt-mlf  vt  tht  reiiB^ng  eorrelntivB." 

i.  Tha  qnulities  of  raatcrial  obJMta  are  treated  by  Hamiltun  as  thongb, 
at  •/•.allilti,  Ihpy  were  the  ilirwt  okijoot  of  Immediate  Mnao-petCBption.  Tbi« 
view  is  ocrlainly  implied  in  the  wbola  iif  his  doctrine,  and  bia  biaturr  of  the 
tciifiblo  [(uallciea  of  a^aller.  This  is  a  oonseiiuenae  of  his  failore  oeoMioniillr 
to  dieoriininiLle  between  •moc-^wmplion  as  direct  and  rcHei.  Ho  does  not  always 
dialinetly  bold  to  the  fact  (bat  if  lli  original  sense-perception,  we  oan  in  any  ieoss 
agiprehoud  the  qoatitiee  of  mattar,  we  luui  only  appiehond  those  which  pertain  to 
Ibc  nnimstcdoreaniam.  We  hold  thnt  tbe  quaiitiea  di  matter  are  only  known  by 
ll<■^1lirl■d  pproeption  in  rrfln  srli.in. 

fl,  Htunilton  lometimei  ecnrotiDds  the  eonditiona  of  peroeptlon  with  pereep- 
tiDO  ilneir. 

IIo  falls  into  this  error  in  applying  the  doctrines  of  latent  modifications  of 
the  mind  to  tho  phenomena  of  viaion  and  bearing.  He  argues  that,  becauM 
two  portiona  of  oxtondioa,  or  two  parts  of  an  eitcndod  aubBtance,  each  ttt 
which  by  itself  ia  inviaible,  become  ^iaiblo  when  annexed  eo  as  to  form  «ia 
oontlnBom,  that  Ibcroforo  each  of  Iham,  by  itself,  muit  obaeurtly  ftffeot  tha 
renioriam  or  the  mind.  8d,  two  eeparato  aounda,  each  one  of  which  might  be 
tuo  feeble  to  be  heard  dione,  when  uttered  together,  cannot  fail  to  be  beard. 
In  both  them  otnei"  the  dialinotion  la  oTerlookcd  between  the  action  of  pbyeical 
or  phyriologica!  atimoli  upon  tbn  arnaorium,  and  their  oiTeot  on  tho  acneorium  M 
the  appropriate  and  indrod  the  only  ooudition  of  tho  reiiponsca  of  oonaoiOBi 
Mntlenoy  or  poreeption. 


L8  OF  BENSE-PEliCEPTION. 
[rent  importanoo  lo  Iho  subjeetiTe  i 
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T.  Itamillon  stlaobiw  U 
Idiopkthio  nlTHCiDiia  of  th 
tlon,  iadigi'ftioD,  or  a  blow.  Th«  ipirkt  wbiob  are  cUoiUd  b;  a  blow  oyer  tba 
tijat.  Iho  light,  ths  sound,  Ibn  Uute,  ths  ringiug  of  tho  caii  vhiob  clnilria  or  olhn 
on,  acu  doubtlcu  awiaj;  Ui  a  «|iecial  (timuliu  al 


I  only. 

UoQ'g  Ihour;  or  p«ra<ii>CiaD  J 
1  that  we  kouw  dimtlj  ( 
Bind.  Wt  hold  that  DBilhur  phflooina 
ehjiau,  perocpte,  or  beinj^ ;  and  t 


0.  l'b< 


)  cooneoMd  u  quuli 


Titintfld  Btill  Turlher  b;  tbn  inulaphysioBl.  ) 
ily  phoBoiiieDa.  wboth«r  at  msiMr  or 
■  nor  qiutlitiM,  u  sneb,  are  poiDoired,  but 
bj  ftn  afler-thoD^tt  or  rudex  prooeu, 


nkcgf     I 


Ing  niuh  quBiificaliuns  anil  cipluna 

nep.ion,  one  of  t 
ir  of  perpniviog 


inillon  baa  randurod  to  the  theorj  of 
lodBiblo  formn  or  ibc  doctriDe  nl 
IT  oiedlau  ))erco]itiuD,  and  hie  demonttratiuD  Ibat  evorj  auub  I) 
P  -wsUnable. 
W.,1,. 

tnte  and  ei 

In  nM|)ect  lo  tbe  act  of  nenw-peroeplion,  one  of  two  poeUions  m*)"  be  takeni    ' 
tbe  mind  u  endowfd  with  tbc  power  of  percniviog  material  ei^eotii  by  a  direot 
■nd  intnitito  en trgy.  without  the  InlflrTonlion  of  any  inlsmifdiata  objcel!  or, 
the  mind  ean  percclro  material  objeoM  only  throngh  the  medium  of  Bome  inter- 
Venlng  object. 

It  will'  here  bo  obavrred,  that  the  alEernative  dues  not  relate  lo  the  eonditiool 
■Deb  penKption  nhMhcr  material  or  pbjBiiilogioal.     It  ia  limply  a  quoatioD 

1  objocta  to  Ibo  p!jcbolngica1  aet. 
f  the  lirjt  poailion  bo  (aken,  then  Iho  only  obligafion  wbicb  rerta  upon  the 
lur,  li  to  state  the  oonditiona  which  are  eaeenllal  to  tbe  aet.  and  la  aualyu 
ito  )U  elomcDlaryeonililuenU,  aagiren  In,  or  Inferred  rrom,DQr  oodbeioiiI 
10  and  earofHl  ohacmtinn. 
lo  peraoa  who  lakm  tbe  second  position  ia  bonnd  lo  ahow  why  lhl»  hypolhedi 
tural  and  unireraal  belief  of  nianklnri  ia,  that  objexla  ara 
itAvri  directly.     He  who  aeBcrla  (hat  thia  ia  Itnpoarilila,  nngbt  ><■  i;lie  aona 
<n  till  devlsling  from  this  belief.    The  aoTernl  rcaaona  that  are  to  be  found  In 
e  hintory  of  pbilotophy,  are  by  HnmiUnn  reduced  to  fire  (fronpa.  under- 
ih  of  which  ia  a  aingle  fundamenlol  prineiplB.     Tbe  flrti  of  Ihom  i«,  Ibat 
n  Mt  nf  oofcDition  i*  an  ael  of  tbe  mind ;  and  to  auppoae  that  the  mind  ahould 
ksov  lliat  which  il  not  itaelf,  ia  lo  anppoae  Ihal  it  can  go  out  of  ilaetf.     To  tbii 
1.  That  if  we  cannot  explain  bow  it  ii  poraible  thai  the  mind  should 
hich  il  not  itself,  it  does  not  follow  tbnt  it  cannot  be  a  fttt. 
lt!iDaIo,  and  for  thii  rasaon  ine;iplimb1a.    t.  The  prinelple  p 
:t  wenld  involve  tbe  inference  that  tbe  mind  eannni  ad  upon  tn: 


It  manifhitly  deea  in 


it  would  carry  with  itaelf  Ih*  con-    I 


of  ItBelfopon  tbe  mind,  andofoo 


r.lh»lwhirbiB  known  !tl: 


1  immediately,  most  be  '  j 


>,  know  mailer  directly;  i 


nethins  mu«t  ha  iDtorpoc>&.J 


ticftl  wilh  Ibe  mipd, 

CundillH,  th<  ph,i.i. 
ioBaenDo  of  this  ue 
tltj  nf  mind  and  in 
of  (pirilual  ideal  iim 
Thii  gnuid  ueua 
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widfit  prcvalenoc,  and  nnderliea  alroont  erurf  thenrj  of 
I.  IE  ancouula  for  ths  T&riet;  of  the  views  of  the  niluro 
(Id  bj  balh  anaienti  and  DtDdornii.  Wben  Ihji  madium 
I  mitid,  it  guiro  tbe  inUMiount  tpeeitt  or  Ihe  soboolinan, 
!lio  and  Berkoioj,  Wbun  it  was  jappowd  lo  be  idon- 
,TB  tho  gHo-He  naioNi  of  the  Piatouixta.  the  prcriitiig^ 
e  idrat  of  Uesoaitos,  Aroauld,  LeibDlti,  BuBbn.  and 
1   of  Kaiil,  tbe  trWuat  Ualtt  at  Dr.  Broiru.      To  tba 


D  «bnu 
experit 


B  rejected  ta  u-bitrar;,  n 


■upbjcal,  and 


I 


The  third  ruwin  ror  thii  bjrpotheais  is,  tbat  tbe  mind  eu  anlj  know  tbat  to 
vhii^b  it  iB  immedinii'i;  pregent.  GxterDB.!  gbjocls  can  hi'Doe  be  bruagbl  witbia 
reaob  of  tbe  miod  onlj  bj  means  of  mine  inlenncdialo  rKpreiButntivo.  Tbo  pro. 
per  amwor  la  Ibii  reason  ii,  (bat  tbe  mind  ii  present  in  everj  part  of  Iba  body 
■0  far  at  Id  a«t  and  to  bo  aelcd  upon,  and  tbat  tbe  real  object  of  Imincdiale  per- 
ception <■  aotDo  pari  of  the  body  t»  eiaitnl  la  »  «peclR<]  loniatian.  Tba  comcled 
Tien  of  Ibe  relation  of  the  lonl  to  tbo  bod;,  and  of  wbal  ia  tbe  real  object  of  tba 
mind'l  external  perception,  gsU  uide  Cbia  third  reason. 

Reid  and  Stewart  attempt  la  wt  thii  atido  b;  a  failnro  In  oDoeoive  Iheae  pointa 
rightly,  and  the;  require  rome  agency  of  the  Deilj,  and  an  inexplicable  oon- 
Deetian  betimn  the  actuation  and  pereeptian,  which  ia  Dapbilonpbloal  and  un- 
aatiafactur;. 

The  fourth  ground  la  alatcd  bj  Ilumo.  that  the  nune  object,  aa  a  table,  at  dtffiir- 
ent  dialanoei  changei  ila  dlmenBiona,  but  the  object  ilwlf  dues  not  changn ;  thero- 
faro  tbe  object  mniit  be  apprehended  by  an  intennodiale  and  changing  rcprcKnta- 
tinn.  To  Ibia  it  la  anfwered.  that  the  aame  tnbto  it  nal  perceircd.  ao  far  aa  rigion 
ia  concerned,  when  near  and  remnle,  but  ft  dlCcrcnt  object  in  each  i-ue  ii  tbe  im- 
mudiiUe  object  of  aenac-pcrccplinn. 

The  fifth  reaion  li  itated  by  Ihe  elder  Flebte,  (hat.  u  tbo  will  miial  act  ia  ricw 
nf  intelligent  objeela.  thrac  murt  be  within  tbe  mind ;  ao  for  then  as  it  acta  in  re- 


objec 


ti-d  in 


n  the  mind,  and  tbia 


To  lhi>  it  nu;  ba  replied,  t) 
la  all  that  ia  reqnircd  aa  the  0( 
will  reapeota  fnture  rcanlls,  whioh  innit  neeeafarilj  bo  mediately  repraaauled. 
II  ia  not  denied  that  the  mind  la  aspsbte  of  mediate  knowledge.  The  qacatioa 
at  laauB  la,  whether  tbe  act  of  aense'peracptiDn  la  an  act  of  tbia  kind. 

After  baring  shown  tbat  this  bypotlieela  of  a  raprcaentfttire  perception  Is  unna- 
BCBBiiry,  Hamilton  ahows  at  length  ibat  il  does  not  stand  tbe  tests  by  which  every 
legitimate  hypolbena  may  properly  be  tried.  Tbeae  oonditiona  am :  (1.)  That  it  Iw 
ncacaaary,  and  be  more  inIeHi|;<hla  than  the  fact  which  it  explains.  (S.)  Tbal  U 
eball  not  subvert  that  vbicb  it  propoacs  ID  explain,  or  the  gmund  on  wbioh  it 
retta.  (3.)  That  the  fkcta  Id  explanation  of  whioh  il  is  deviaed  matly  exist,  and 
are  not  tbemaelvea  hypa:hetica1.  (4.)  Tbalitdot'a  not  sohvert  Uie  pVunorarDft 
Wbleb  itaacka  to  aeconnt  for.  (5.)  That  il  worki  naturally  and  eirap'.y.  The 
I  ef  rcpToaeDtalive  pereeptinn  fsDs  to  answer  lo  any  of  Ihese  caodlUoiia, 
tthanforebe  njeoled  by  every  trtic  pblloaophcr.  (i(sl,£eo.zzT.  andxxrt. 
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TBEORIEB   OF  BENS E- PERCEPTION. 


J  EaHl,  tho  great  luvlupbj'BU 


1)  of  Osn 


T,bM 


tnul«il  of  icnse'|ienie]|[iiia  anlj  iadinKtlj.      Hd  bu    girco    oo  Immnnat 

furiDAl  theory  of  iu  prowwea,  bat  hu  mutiiplijsicall;  annlyied  its  a*nuui  kIkkiI. 
reaults,  aiid  thiu  bu  iudireotlT  taught  s  )iarti&I  Ibmry  uf  the 
puver  itMlf  and  iU  faniitiaDi.  Fint  ofdl,  he  Implies  that  tbo  iduI,  jn  its  mdbo- 
perwplioni,  U  pMiive  or  rocBplite  only,  He  ooolrasls  the  roooptirity  oflhe  soul 
I  ta  lenie  with  lie  wjtivilj  or  ipgnUinoily  in  Iho  andoMtanding.  He  indirectly 
',  luohBi,  by  the  aiiumptioDi  thm  imdurlie  bis  whola  eystem,  that  the  procflje  of 
»nn-penwptioa  ia  net  eomplolo  nnlU  the  nodera landing,  by  Ibo  jndgiug  powor, 

guiihed  beHrmn  the  natural  juagcoPiila  whioh  conocrn  indiiidnal  Ihingi  nnd  ihoir 

relatiDDi,  and  the  aeoondary  judgment  that  uoiili..|npJate  gcDoml  conceplioni, 

■  IhKro  oould  be  lilHe  looiyuet  loin  his  theory  i  hut  tbia  omisaion  i«  fatal  to  its 

eompleteonu  and  ita  tmlb.     Boaaa  itaods  on  Che  one  aide  ai 

oeptivity  of  iDdlridual  objecla,  and  the  nDdoiatanitiag,  on 

but  ac  flonoerned  cololy  with  gcneraliuid  eoncepta  nlooe. 

Of  the  relation  of  senntion  to  perccplion,  Kuit  te«i.-hee 

|r  tile  matter,  mi  peroeptioD — i.  >., — intuition — furniabea  the  form.     The  fbmi 

L  ikBDtial  to  any  and  every  aa 

L  M  fitr  M  they  uw  percuintd  at  all,  are  pcroeired  in  some  relation  to  apaoe — thkt 
I  it,  they  are  perc-^ivcd  aa  extended  iiliJLVts.    Kant  recogni 

[  aolual  eiperienae.     But  the  fact  ho  mbjeotii  to  no  farther  analysii,  least  of  alt 

I  <  dooa  be  olamine  farther  the  proceu  by  nhioh  the  produot  ia  reacbvd.     laatead 

I  «f  itudying  the  faet  in  ita  aoDditions  and  elemouta,  ho  seek*  to  awroant  for  ita 

isibility  and   the   tnutworthiDeM   of  ita   retuICa,  on   grounds  of  spnulalivo 

L'pliiloaophy.    For  this  reaaon,  bia  diaonaiiuti  of  apMO  baa  an  intimate  relation 

D  his  thi^ory  of  snnae-pereeption,  and  rhe  coDolualoD  which  be  rcaehed    hns 

liMpUined   the  ditDuaaioni   of    all    phyalolugiata    and    paycbolDglili   linra    bil 

■Une.     This  cnnDlmian  was,  that  ipnue  and  time  mntl  be  aaeumed  ■: 

r   inbjaetlTo   eipcrieooo    In   both    con^cioo! 

■oeptiODi   but   we   arc  not  thereby  aathoriied    to   beliera   in   Iheir 

~'         nniit,  indeed,  prreetTn    any   material   objoet   by   meat 

iivolviag   notossary  rplalioui  lo   spaae  ditoolly,  and 

lily.     It  Es  supp< 


itiTB, 

.thkt^^H 
t  of  I 


i  diir^'n 


ily  froi 


!  wblDb  they  involvi 
'■tn.H-fi.    El.  Lihn.li   Tb.,  1  4hth. 
neb,  !    Uauplat.  3  Abfcbn.l 

inJiljr  of  external  objMta,  Kant  ri^o»gniies  the  faet  ii 
7ohi«al  eiperienofl.  that  material  objeeCi  are  not  only  porceived  a*  sitci 
and  *pa<ial,  hat  also  aa  external:  or  in  other  worda,  as  Mnn-rgat,  In  H 
perMljtion  this  dlatinction  ia  neocaairily  int-olved.  Indeed,  it  ia  inolude 
an  essential  element  in  the  proocas  and  lis  naalt.  Bat  it  does  not  fullun 
eanw  the  mind  maliea  tbia  diilinolion,  that  there  ii  a  roalily  ourreapoa 
(o  this  pm-rgn.  For  (I.)  The  aon-ejo,  ai  a  being,  la  transcendental  lo  all  pbe. 
DOnena.     (3.)  It  ia  posited  in  apaee.  wblob    it    nocessnry  aa   a   fi>rDi    of  seme. 


but  wtaieb 
mil  of 


.y  be  only  a 


uld  h 


•?••<•• 


nosoanity,  that  tliii  i: 


IU 
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II  irltblD.    Of  f be  iilatenw  ' 
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MODtiDt  fnr  tbe  sbanging  madiDcatieni  wltblD.  Of  f be  iilateneD  of  ■»  eitenmil 
wDrlil,  we  oftD  be  rBtEonall/  keiUTHl,  hul  of  il,  we  cui  liave  no  ilireut  pnnKprioD. 
Etch  the  eelr,  or  ign,  ir  ant  ■pprebeodcd  »>  b  permBDeat  Eomothing.  It  U 
onl;  cnnalndod  to  exiit  u  Iba  tliuu^lit-eonueptioD  of  a  Bpirituul  nubntiuiiw  with 
tapMiliM  fur  spiritiml  suts.  All  that  wo  Me  conaoious  of,  lire  our  cbunging 
modlflDatloDi  <D  limo.  Bnt  tben  esn  unl;  bi  ratioiiBll;  aiplsiaod  b;  k  per- 
manetit  ruUty  wbiaU  dbdsob  thsm. 

Tbe  Ibeur;  of  lenao-porDeptioa  wiu  diaotuasd  bj  the  euuoeBaor^  of  Ifftnt 
cbiefi?  in  its  purely  met«pfayaii»l  relnitiDiia.  In  tba  writings  ol  Ficht«,  8ebell- 
)a;,  and  llDgel.  still  Ion  atteuiion  ia  given  to  pajeliotugiiiai  unnlyiiB,  metk- 
phj-iioBl  priofliploi  and  relations  b*lng  almoat  oiolunively  ounaidered. 
n(>rb«l,J.  F.  ■'■'"-  "•"•'""''•  """fJ  "^  «>n«>-porceptioo  ni«y  be  briefly 
stated  u  follow*  1 

Tbe  aoal,  tbougli  >  aimple  aubaCuiae,  i>  aapible  of  being  niDited  b;  the  ution 
of  TBriens  material  atimuli  to  variiiaa  rouetiona  of  its  dwb.  Cartain  oUuei  of 
theae,  wbeo  DiporiDSood,  ore  aengatiuTia.  A  sentBtiuii  ia  the  Hml'a  reoeplion  of, 
or  ila  raBctioD  Bgunat,[hia  material  itimnlni.  Tbe  lenautions  dlR'erlh'm  oDeanolber 
in  quality  or  bind  on  the  ano  hand  and  in  energy  or  intensity  on  tbo  other. 

Aa  tbe  aererBl  aeosationa  are  oxperian'>Dd»  caeh  eontinuea  to  Clint  in  tlio 
aoul,  with  B  foroo  or  tendency  to  be  rcprodoeed.  Aa  aoon  aa  fBioring  conditioM 
preaent  ItemsulTca.  past  aonsntiuna  reoppOBt  in  the  onlor  of  the  wnfa 
originitl  eKperienae  at  (hem.  When  lueb  k  inriei  ia  vtmnd  [eiperienoeil?]  from 
one  aenaation  regarded  b«  fixed,  it  boa  time -relation  a;  and  by  ineana  of  tbe 
mutual  ilmxglea  ur  tcndenctoa  nf  ieTenl  aeries  oC  aipcrienecd  lenaBlioaa  to 
gtin  poneasion  a  aeoond  time  of  the  aoul  without  anooess,  there  ia  generated 
the  Idea  of  pare  i>r  simple  lime. 

The  spprehenslun  of  time  prepnrea  the  body  for  that  of  apaco.  SoDUtioni 
eiperieaoed  and  recalled  iu  tbo  time  lerlea,  are  disputed  by  other  aenaationa  and 
aerita  of  acDaillnna  Ih.tt  atmggle  to  oeeapy  the  sobI.  To  pravidu  tor  the  poasU 
bility  uf  theae  mutual  attu;;g]cs,  and  under  the  eiperiencB  of  the  prceaure  which 
Imi'la  B  conecption  of  apace  firat  as  occupied,  and 


Thua 


Wh™ 


impty  0. 


apaee  reault  to  the  mind  aa  the  effects  of  mutually  blended 


time  arc  prodaccd.  that  which  ia  next  developed  1>  the  appre- 
hension a!  tbo  dtO'crcvoe  bctwiwo  bodi'y  affectiona  and  mnteriBl  ohjeote.  This 
ft^Bulls  from  an  experience  of  certain  positive  aenSBtiona,  pBrtiualarly  thnae  of 
toDoh  joined  with  Ihaae  of  tbe  musouUi  acnso.  A  oertaiD  portion  of  spnoe  within 
the  body  ia  meaaured  In  every  direotion  by  various  Ume-seriea  of  afniatiiina, 
terininated  hy  those  appropriate  to  Buperficial  lonoh.  Other  senaalians  we  pio- 
Joot  beyond  the  aurfaae  of  the  botiy,  at  greater  or  lesa  distanoea,  all  of  which  ani 
menaured  by  saccpaslve  tim*>aeriea  of  aeniatiaDi,  in  eipericnce  or  Imnginatiun. 
SenSBtiona  wbioh  do  not  occur  within  the  apace  of  the  body,  nor  on  ila  sor- 
faeo  aa  oiplalned,  are  projected  beyond — i.  e.,  are  apprehended  as  not  wilhin  its 
epaoe.  This  conatitutcs  pcreeptlon  in  the  lowrat.  or  (be  elemectary  stage.  Aflur- 
warda  are  developed  Bjipereeptiuii,  or  tbo  knowledge  of  mental  ilalea  by  a 
lecondary  act  of  knowledfte;  then  the  knowledge  uf  aubstance  and  ila  attri- 
bules  i  then  a  hoowledge  of  mnterittl  Ibinga,  or  of  material  aubstanees  with  mn- 
lerlal  attributes  and  apaco-relatluna. 


§  133.  THEORIES  OF  SENSE-PERCEPTION.  205 

Sohleiermeusherf  the  distinguished  philosopher  and  theologian,  deserres  also  to 
be  named  for  the  very  important  contributions  which  he  made  to  the  theory 
of  sense-perception.  These  were  partly  indirect,  as  he  opposed  so  decidedly  the 
current  of  the  great  loaders  of  metaphysical  speculation  in  Germany,  by  rejecting 
many  of  the  assumptions  which  are  fundamental  to  their  systems.  In  part,  also, 
they  were  direct,  in  the  positive  doctrines  which  he  taught  in  respect  to  the  condi- 
tions and  nature  of  sense-perception  as  a  process.  The  relations  of  space,  time, 
substance,  and  cause,  he  held,  as  against  Kant,  to  be  real  forms  of  things,  and  not 
merely  the  forms  of  our  apprehension  of  things.  The  reality  of  time  and  spaoe 
must  be  assumed  without  misgivings  or  questionings.  Being  Ib  directly  appre- 
hended, as  well  as  phenomena  and  relations.  To  all  the  combinations  and  con- 
structions which  we  make  in  knowledge,  we  attribute  actual  reality.  Thought 
which,  in  Hegel,  is  the  all  in  all,  the  originator  of  the  relations  and  products  of 
knowledge,  according  to  Schleiermacher,  is  psychologieally  dependent  upon 
tense-perception.  In  sense-perception  there  are  two  essential  elements:  the 
receptive,  styled  by  Schleiermacher  *'  the  orgctnic  function"  and  the  a  priori  or 
spontaneous,  called  "  the  intellectual  function. "  This  last  is  an  act  of  knowing  by 
relations,  and,  as  so  defined,  is  an  important  improvement  upon  Kant,  and 
Reid,  and  even  upon  Hamilton. 

Schleiermacher,  moreover,  teaches  that  the  two  elements,  the  organic  and  in- 
telleotual,  are  present  in  different  proportions  in  the  different  faculties  and  acts 
of  sense-pereeption,  anticipating  in  this  ihp  law  of  Hamilton  respecting  the  in- 
verse proportion  of  sensation  and  perception  proper.  Important  contributions 
have  been  made  to  the  physiological  and  psychological  theories  of  sense-percep- 
tion by  many  distinguished  Gorman  and  English  writers,  whom  it  is  not  im- 
portant that  we  should  notio«i 
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HEPRE9ENTATION   AND   REPRESENTATIVE   ENOWLEDOE. 


THE  REPBESESTATIVE  POWER   DEFIKED   AND   EXPLAINED. 

§  IZi.  REPRTBESTATion  or  the  repreteiUtUive power 
iit^iwiu.i  "a-  ia  defined  in  general,  os  the  power  to  recoil,  reprtMiU, 
"""  and  reknow  objfda  which  lutve  be^t  previautly  known 

or  experientxd.  More  briefly,  h  U  the  power  to  represent  objects 
previoiuiy  presented  to  the  miud.  Thus,  I  gaze  upon  a  tree,  & 
house,  or  a  mountain.  The  object  perceived  is  the  tree,  the 
hutise,  or  mountain,  before  my  eyes,  I  close  my  eyes,  and  "my 
mini]  makes  pictures  when  my  eyes  ure  shut."  I  at  ontie  rft> 
present  or  see  with  "  my  mind's  eye "  that  which  I  saw  juat 
before  with  the  eyes  of  the  body, 

Itj  ejM  THikka  piL'Iurei  nhen  the;  *re  Bhat. 

I  SM&fuunUiu,  liLrgs  Kud  fuir. 
A  willow,  aDiI  A  rained  bat.     CoLERCnaB. 


flqm;.!.— Inmjm.sd'.eje,  Homtio.    8dAsaPKittB. 

In  like  manner  we  hear  a  sound,  either  singly,  as  the  solitary 
note  of  the  pigeon,  or  several  sounds  in  succession,  as  the  cow, 
raw,  of  the  crow,  the  roll  of  a  drum,  or  the  notes  of  a  musical 
air.  Let  the  sounds  cease.  We  can  still  distinctly  recall  them, 
and  seem  U>  hear  them  again  with  the  mind,  though  the  mind 
makes  for  ilself  all  the  sounds  which  it  seems  to  hear.  In  a 
similar  way  we  can  represent  the  percepts  that  are  appropriate  to 
the  senses  of  touch,  of  taste  and  of  smell ;  reviving  the  touch, 
taste,  and  smell  by  and  for  the  mind  alone. 

Uualo,  when  »alt  voioei  dis. 


Lire  wllhin  tha  MnBa  Ihuy  qninkgn. — Shillit. 

We  are  not  limited  to  sensible  objects,  or  to  sense-percepts,  in 
the  exercise  of  this  power.     We  can  as  truly  represent  the  acta 
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JY      but 
^f  of  tl 


and  die  nfftfcSion^  of  the    »<mt  it»elf.     Not  only  can  we  with  the 
mind's  eye  behold  the  tree  and  the  mouiitain  previoiialy  Been, 
but  we  can  represeut  the  act  of  the  miud  by  which  we  beheld  it, 
8  alao  tlie  delight  which  the  sight  occasioned.     We  not  only 
■bear  a  musical  air  the  second  time,  but  we  revive  again  the  idea 
f  of  the  accompanying  pleasure.     So  ia  it  with  the  relaiiong  in 
which  the  objects  were  presented  at  first.    The  objects  themselvea  I 
can  not  only  be  recalled  as  objects,  but  they  can  be  recalled  i 
related,  or  as  totals  made  up  of  the  objects  connected  by  thel 
^B     several   relations   under    which    they    were    originally   known. 
^B    Whether  these  are  relations  of  space  or  time,  of  self  or  not-self; 
^^L  whether  necessary   and  permanent,  or    casual    and    changing ; 
^^bwhether  intellectual  or  emotional — whether  objective  or  subjeo-  J 
^^Btive ; — whatever  we  apprehend  in  pre^ntation,  can  be  recalled  J 
^^Bb  representation. 

^^H  But  the  activity  of  the  mind  in  tliis  general  function  is  not  ' 
^^^Kniitcd  to  the  power  of  representing  objects  previously  present. 
^^Hit  can  BO  far  modify  the  objects  of  the  past  experience,  as  to 
^^^Transform  them  into  new  creations.     It  becomes  in  this  way,  i 

an  eminent  sense,  a  creative  power.     The  mind  not  only  can  J 
depict  8  man,  a  tree,  or  a  mountain  as  actually  witnessed,  but 
Q  alter  the  form,  the  dimensions,  and  the  appendages  or 
lents  of  each,  taking  parts  from  tlie  one  and  attaching  thetnl 
»  parts  belonging  to  the  other.    So,  also,  it  can  create  orl 
magine  a  Lilliputian,  a  Centaur,  a  Parnassus,  an  Abdieh     ThaJ 
representative  power  in  this  higher  form  is  called,  the  fancy  wl 
Aie  imagination. 
§  135,  The  power  thus  to  act  ib  called  (he  repre- 
mtattve,  in  distinction  from,  and  in  contrast  with  the  fottb^p^ssr. 
«entative    power.     In  sense-perception    and    con- 
leiousuess,  the  mind  preaenU  to  itself  for  the  first  time  the 
Bhjects  of  \X&  direct  and  original  knowledge.    In  representation, 
It  presents  these  objects  a  second  time,  or  Tejyreneitfi  them. 
It  Is   also   called   reproduction,  or   the   reprodvctive   power,, I 
e  the  mind,  by  its  own  energy,  under  appropriate  circum- 1 
uiees  and  in  obedience  to  certain  laws,  reproduces  objects  pre- 1 
inusly  known. 
It  also  involves  the  power  to  retain  and  eomervc,  in  a  certainl 
te,  that  which  has  been  acquired  by  the  mind.     To  thigj 


capacity  the  name  cf  retention  has  been  given,  or  the  retentiva 
power. 

To  these  three  distinguishable  relationa  of  this  power,  Hamil- 
ton has  ii:)t  only  assigned  se|)arate  appellation?,  but  has  treated 
them  as  separate  faculties,  viz.,  the  conHervatiye,  reprodurtive, 
and  representative  faculties  {Met.,  Lee.  xx).  But  inasmuch  as 
it  IB  implied  in  the  power  to  represent,  that  there  is  a  power  to 
reproduce ;  and  in  the  power  to  reproduce,  that  the  mind  can 
retain  or  conserve,  it  seems  more  philosophical  to  coiisider  and 
treat  retention  and  reproduction  as  the  essentia]  conditions  of 
representation,  rather  tlian  as  distinct  faculties. 

It  is  also  called  the  creative  power,  the  eoit^nidive  or  productive 

imagination,  when  it  evolves  new  products.    This  exercise  of  the 

representative  power  has  rarely  received  a  technical  appellation. 

§  136.  The  objecU  of  Ike  renrenentiitive  power  ar* 

OMmd  of  thB  ,  ,         ,       ,  .        ,.     ,  ,      ,     '^ 

n.pnwDuiivg  as  hoB  already  been  implietl,  ineiitai  objeeta.  They 
are  not  real  things  or  real  percepts,  but  the  mind's 
creatioDB  after  real  things.  They  are  spiritual  or  psychical,  not 
material  entities,  although  in  many  cases  they  concern  material 
things,  being  psychical  transcripts  of  them,  either  as  believed  to  be 
real  or  as  conceived  to  be  possible.  When  they  concern  the  soul 
only,  they  are  not  the  real  soul,  or  its  present  acts,  but  psychical 
transcripts  of  the  real  soul  in  a  past  or  possible  cundition  of 
action.  They  are  in  no  sense  objeci-objecU,  but  are  preeminently 
gubjeel-ohjeda.  As  objects,  they  are  distinguished  from  the  acts 
of  the  mind  which  apprehend  them :  as  «i(/i;Brt-ohjects,  they  itra 
created  by  that  very  mind,  and  exist  only  for  that  mind.  As 
repivjimted  subject-objects,  they  always  indicate  another  reality, 
wlicthcr  spiritual  or  mental. 

But  though  the  object  of  the  representative  power  is  a  mental 
object,  it  is  an  indh-idual  object.  By  this  characteristic  it  is  distin- 
guished from  a  thovglU-objett,  or  an  object  of  the  intelligence. 
Thought-objects  are  both  mental  objects  and  subject  objects,  and, 
in  an  important  sense,  representative-objecla :  hut  they  are  also 
generalized  objects  or  universal.  Objects  of  representation  are  like 
them  in  that  they  are  purely  mental  objects,  yet  are  unlike  them 
in  being  individual.  Whether  we  recall  these  objects,  or  create 
them — whether  wo  copy,  as  exactly  as  we  can,  from  an  original 
in  nature,  or  create  constructions  the  most  timtastic,  grotesque,  or 
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unoatunil,  they  are  all  mdividual.     Falstaff,  Haralft,  Ivanlioe,  i 

Jeannie   Deaus,  Don   Quisoto,  Tain  O'Sliaiitcr,  tLe  Edoa   of  1 

Milton,  tiie  Faery  Land  of  Sponaer,  were  all  itidividual  beings  in  I 

the  imagiaation  that  originated,  and  are  stich  in  the  imaginadon  I 

that  reconstructs  them  aa  delineated  by  their  originators. 

S  137.  The  presented  object  was   known   by  the 

lind  not  only  as  a  being,  but  in  its  relations,  as  of   io>i.iw  nJ*-" 

tveraity,  space,  time,  etc  j  so  (A«  object  m  rt^reaented, 

be  known  again  in  all  tJie«e  reditww,  with  all  those  in  addi- 
in  which  are  implied  hi  its  being  rcpreeeuted.  It  should  be 
icmbered,  however,  that  a  relation  as  such — 1.  e.,  a  relation  as 
larate  from  an  object — aa  it  cannot  be  apprehended  by  sense- 
;epUon  or  consciousnees,  so  it  cannot  be  recalled  by  represoa- 

A  relation,  its  mek,  cannot  become  an  image  to  the  rep-  I 
itative  power,  but  the  object  in  its  relations  can  be  imaged. 
The  r^regenlative  power,  not  only  by  its  representJitive  act 
recoils   the  object  in  the  relations   in  wbich    it  was  originally 
known,  but  the  existence  and  exercise  of  this  power  invohvs  rela- 
HoM  iliai  are  peciUiar  to  iUeif.     Thus,  in  recalling  a  tree  or  a 
horse  previou^^ly  perceiveil,  or  a  mental  act  of  knowledge  or  Btate 
of  feeling,  I  not  only  bring  back  the  tree  or  horae  bb  extended 
aiiid  external,  and  the  psychical  state  as  fiubjeutivc  and  in  time, 
but,  in  recalling  it,  I  must  know  it  as  a  auhjefi-objecl.  and  aa 
haiimg  been,  preaiouely  perceived  or  erjieriaieed  by  mydf.     Theso 
tUons  are  necessary  and  peculiar  to  the  representative  power, 
For  the  objects  of  this  power  we  have  no  appmpriale  tcchjiical 
The  wonia  ijaage  and  picture  might  be  properly  applied 
the  represented  percepts  of  vision ;  but  to  ape  ik  of  the  imago  1 
of  a  sound,  smell,  or  touch,   would    be  incongruous,   if  not 
offensive.    8till  less  tolerable  would  it  bo  to  speak  of  th£  image 
of  an  act  of  knowledge  or  feeling.     Chntxption  cannot  be  a&- 
ipted,  as    was    proposal    by  Stewart,  for   it   is   too   frequently 
iplied  to  otlicr  and  very  difierent  objects.     Iiioa  would  be  more 
:ificant,  if  it  could  be  forced  back  to  Its  original  and  etymo- 
logical  import ;    but  idea  has,  since  the  time  of  Locke,  been  J 
compelled  to  do  all  manner  of  service.     In  the  earlier  days  of  I 
Ijie  English  language  the  representative  power  was  called  inwyi-B 
aiUuy,  and  imaffes  and phantasjiiK  were  appropriate' 
1  literally  applied  to  its  objecte. 
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§  138,  The  eondliume  and  /ai/w  of  the  representing 
i^wi  Df'"JJ*^  power  should  next  be  coiisidered.  The  mind,  in 
"^^^  ""^  rep  resell  tatiou,  aa  in  the  exerciBe  of  all  ita  powers, 
acts  uuder  limitaLiooa  and  according  to  laws.  In 
rcprcsentatioa,  man  does  not,  like  the  great  Originator,  create 
by  his  own  fiat,  his  world  of  mental  objects.  What  be  reproduces 
or  conatructa  anew,  is  in  some  way  dei>ecdcnt  upon  what  he 
has  previously  experienced,  Kot  only  must  every  thing  which  is 
represented  be  reproduced  from,  or  by  the  means  of  some 
past  experience,  but  what  is  represented  at  any  moment  depeuds 
upon  what  was  present  the  instant  before. 

The  fact  that  one  object  or  image  briiiga  up  another  to  the 
mind,  is  called  tbe  as^acuUion  of  ideas.  Tlie  conditions  or  laws 
under  which  the  mind  recalls  one  object  by  means  of  another, 
are  usually  called  the  law»  of  aasoeialion.  The  term  is  oi>en  to 
exception,  because  both  percepts  and  eK|>eriences  are  connected 
with  images,  as  truly  as  images  (or  ideiisj  with  images.  The 
phrase  is,  however,  too  firmly  established  in  general  occeptauce 
and  use  to  be  set  aside. 

§  139.  The  representative  power,  though  marked 
ii™  "Si^V"  by  comnioii  charact«ristica  and  obeying  common 
ri'ii.M."""' ""  laws,  is  divide-d  into  several  varietiea,  or  species. 
These  are  distinguished  by  the  completeness  or  in- 
completeness of  the  pictures  which  they  make  of  the  objects 
once  presented  ;  by  the  fidelity  with  which  they  adhere  to,  or  tba 
liberty  with  which  they  deviate  from  their  originals;  by  tho 
laws  of  association  which  predominate  in  each  variety;  and  by 
the  ends  for  which  the  power  is  exercised,  and  the  uses  to  whicu 
it  is  applicf!. 

The  most  perfect  exemplification  of  the  exercise  of  tho  ropro- 
sontative  power -ia  an  act  ot  per/eel  memory.  Such  au  act  ia 
always  complex,  involving  the  object,  the  action,  and  tho  agent, 
united  by  their  mutual  relations  iuto  one  indivisible  state.  It' 
the  object  is  material,  it  involves  certain  relations  of  space ;  tiie 
action,  being  one  of  a  continuous  series,  involves  relations  of 
time;  the  agent,  being  the  body  and  soul  united,  must  exist  la 
every  act  under  relations  of  both  space  and  time.  When  a 
single  act  of  presentativc  knowleilge  is  recalled  in  all  these 
elementa  of  object  and  relation,  tho  representation  Is  complete^ 


2Ul 

and  the  act  u  an  act  uf  perfect  memory.  For  example,  yea-  J 
terday  I  took  a  walk  to  the  top  of  a  neighboring  emiucQce.  | 
To-day  I  recall  distiuotly  the  landscape  which  I  saw,  in  its  1 
minutest  features — re-creating,  a*  I  do,  a  distinct  and  vivid  ] 
picture  of  the  scene ;  and  not  only  of  the  scene,  but  of  myself  a 
beholding  it,  with  the  actions  before  and  after,  with  my  feelingn.! 
also  in  viewing  it,  and  the  very  accidents  of  the  place  where  1  sat  J 
or  stood  during  the  view.  This  is  an  act  of  perfect  memory ; 
it  includes  every  element  of  the  original. 

An  time  goes  on,  it  is  possible  that  one  or  another  of  these  ele-  1 
meats  aliould   bo  recalled  less    distinctly,  or  should  be  omitted  J 
altogether.     It  is  possible  that  I  should  be  able  to  briug  back  tha  1 
landscape  only  as  on  object,  nnd  be  certain,  as  I  ece  or  tliinlc  1 
of  it,  only  that  I  once  saw  it  before;  but  how  or  when,  or  with  I 
what  feelings  or  from  what  point,  I  do  not  recall.    Or  po^lbly  J 
piihe  object  may  be  lost,  and  the  subjective  feelings  may  alone  be'1 
Bevivcd  and  recognized  as  having  been  belbre  experienced.     Re-  J 
Hktions  of  time  and  accessories  of  place  may  both  be  lost.     Thus,  J 
irheu  I  see  the  face  of  a  person  in  a  crowd,  I  know  that  I  haV4  \ 
seen  it  before ;  but  when,  or  where,  or  with  what  feelings  I  can- 
not recall.     I  remember  a  familiar  passage  of  prose  or  poetry ;  I  I 
know  tliat  I  have  read  or  heard  it ;  but  when,  or  with  what  I 
feelings  or  attendant  circumstances,  I  cannot  tell.    All  these  ar«  J 
acts  of  what  may  be  called  imperfed.  maiiory. 

But  raemi>ry,  whether  perfect  or  imperfect,  is  clearly  dietin-  1 
guishable  from  pkantugy,  or  the  imaging  power.     This 
seutation  without  the  recognition  tliat  the  objects  recalled  havs  ] 
ever  been  perceived  or  experienced   before.     Examples  of  this 
«such  as  the  following:  I  look  distinctly  at  the  front  of  a_J 
ailing,  the  furjn  of  a  horse,  or  the  outline  of  a  tree,  each  of   [ 
tbich  I  wish  to  retain  and  make  wholly  my  own.     I  clo^c  my 
j  and  picture  each  distinctly  to  my  mind.     The  undivided  I 
<&  of  my  attention  is  expended  upon   the  object,  and  so  sue-  I 
tiilly,  that  it  becomes  a  permanent  pimsession  as  an  object, 
with  lew  or  no  accessories  of  either  place  or  time.     In  all  c 
disturbed  &ncy,  often  called  plutiUiiey,  visions  of  objects  seen  j 
before,  but  not  remembered  or  recognized,  throng  in  upon  tha  J 
"     There  may  l>e  no  recognition,  no  kno 
ailiar  or  baa  been  seen  or  felt  before. 
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liTiely  to  ^ccur  m  those  conilitiona  of  the  soul  in  which  the  action 
of  the  reason  is  nearly  aasiveiided,  or  peruianently  set  aside,  aa  in 
reverie,  dreaming,  monomania,  aud  partial  or  complete  insanity. 
But  the  mind  can  do  more  than  simply  represent  the  past  with 
greater  "r  less  perfectinu,  with  or  without  the  act  of  reoogoition. 
It  can  recombine  or  couatruct  anew  the  materials  which  the  past 
furnishes  for  it  to  work  with  or  upon.  lu  such  aots  it  becomes 
the  creative  hnngiiuttion.  Of  imagination  as  thus  defined,  there 
are  several  forma  or  varieties. 

1.  The  mind  may  neglect  or  leave  out  of  view  all  thmgs  ex- 
isting in  spaw,  aud  all  events  opcurring  in  time,  and  Ibrra  to 
itself  pictures  of  void  space,  and  of  time  more  or  less  extended 
or  limited.  Within  these  voids  it  can  construct  geometrical 
figures,  and  arrauge  series  of  numbered  objects,  and  thus  provide 
lor  itself  the  materials  of  mathematical  science.  This  is  the 
malkemaiieal  imagination. 

2.  It  can  separate  and  unite  the  parts  and  attrihutss  of  objects 
and  existences,  both  spiritual  and  material,  in  diviyions  and  com- 
binations which  never  actually  occur,  but  are  grotesque  and  irra- 
tional. These  separations  and  unions  may  he  made  in  obedience 
only  to  the  more  obvious  and  the  lower  laws  of  association. 
Thus,  the  chimney  of  a  house  can  be  set  upon  the  hump  of  a 
camel,  and  the  ears  or  head  of  a  donkey  upon  the  body  of  a 
man.  Or  horses  may  be  colored  red  or  yellow.  This  is  phanl(i»y 
proper;  the  products  of  which  are  simply  fp-oletque,  or  as  we  say, 
fnntivitte. 

3.  Objects  may  be  recalled  in  wholes  or  in  parts,  aud  recom- 
binwl  and  reconstructed  under  the  ohvnouH  and  more  natural  laws 
of  association,  for  the  ends  of  wit,  humor,  or  amusement.  This 
K  fancy  proper,  which,  as  exemplified  in  literature  and  some  of 
the  fine  arts  has  been  thus  distinguished  from  the  higher  imagina- 
tion. 

4.  When  the  higher  objects  of  nature  and  spirit  are  recalled, 
re<'Ombined,  and  created,  with  the  aid  of  the  nobler  laws  of  asso- 
ciation, for  the  higlier  ends  of  ideal  elevation  and  improvement — 
when  the  more  elevated  feelings  are  addressed  and  excited,  and 
the  nobler  capacities  of  man  are  called  into  action,  then  the 
pi>wer  becomes  poetic  ima^natlon.  The  sphere  of  this  power  ia 
not  poetry  alouo,  but  eloquence,  music,  painting,  sculpture,  archi- 
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^m  tecture,  aud  landscape  ganloaing ;  iuoamucli  as  all  aSord  oppor- 
^K  faiuitiea  fur  tht^o  liigher  Beiitimeim  and  suggestioos.  ThUi  is 
^Hjma^iififinn  as  contrasted  with  Jancy. 

^^K    5.  When  the  combinations  luid  creations  are  effected  for  tha 
^^Miurposes  of  research,  inventioD,  and  instruction,  and  under  lawn 
^^^4f  association  which  are  grounded  on  scientitiu  or  thought-rela- 
tions, and  directed  to  some  definite  result  or  product,  we  have 
the  plulotophic  imaffinaih 

When  the  philosophic  or  the  poetic  Ima^nation  are  employed  I 
in  the  service  of  ethical  improvement  and  religious  incitement,  i 
l^y  constitute  an  important  element  in  etkiad  idealUy  and  J 
E  (w/iyiuu«  Jaiih. 

§  140.  The  interoit  and  the  importaiiee  of  tlio  r&- 

tnlativo  power  is  enforced  by  the  following  eon-  t 

iderutioud :  | 

.  Firfit  of  all,  the  esercise  of  tlua  power  ministers 

pleasure  of  a  high  order  and  in  great  variety,  which  is  indopco-^ 

dent  of  the  aceidentd  of  fortune  and  circumstances.      ^^^letllOT  1 

e  ads  are  exercised  by  the  infant  In  its  endless  combinations 
|f  piny  and  sport,  as  in  the  simple  story  which  it  constructs  out  of 
*  throo  incideutd,  or  whether  tliey  are  employed  by  the 
^velist  or  pot't  in  the  fiction  on  which  lie  laviahca  all  tlie  r&- 
Murccs  of  culture,  the  pleasure  of  creating  i; 
L  2.  IVLiii  oilen  fiiea  to  tlie  unreal  world  of  tlic  fancy,  to  fiuj  ro't    I 

3  relief  from  the  highly-wrought  excitemcnta  of  the  too  oarniHt 

ind  engrossing  real  world.     Ideal  olije<^ts  and  conditions  furnish 

BOCiaUona  more  pleading  and  emotions  more  satisfying  .than  any 

fliich  the  experience  of  reality  can  awaUen.     The  sielt   mso 

brgclA  for  a  brief  moment  his  actual  weariness  and  pain 

a  uf  healtli  and  action  which  he  imagines.     The  prisoner  vt  { 
Uloi^l  from  his  cell.    The  oppressed  fbrguta  his  wrong,    Th»  J 

lelcss  dwells  under  the  shelter  of  his  own  Tont 
t  3.  This  power  is  tlie  necessary  condition  of  the  higher  functJoaa  ' 
f  the  intellect,  and  of  every  description  of  iiitollectual  adiiev&-  ( 
lent  and  progn«8.  The  truth  ia  common-place,  tliat  memory  is 
)  servant  of  thought  and  the  conservator  of  our  acquisitions. 
1  was  not  in  idle  fancy  that  Mnemmijne  was  called  by  Iha-I 
l&ciciita  the  mother  of  the  Muses.  Were  the  mind  limitetl  UfM 
0  objoctd  and  the  acdvitiLS  uf  the  present,  it  could  moke  littlftl 


progress  of  any  kind.  Thought  ^Toul(I  be  almost,  impossible^ 
GeitertiliKatiou,  by  which  many  objects  are  viewed  as  one,  would 
be  restricted  to  the  lew  present  objects  that  could  be  lirought 
within  the  range  of  a  single  act  of  comparison.  ^Vbcn  such  ao  act 
was  finished,  its  product  would  be  lost  forever.  It  could  never  be 
reapplied  to  a  new  object,  or  be  enlarged  iu  its  sphere.  The  new 
individual  objecU  of  sense  and  of  consciousness  would  also  be 
isolated.  They  could  not  even  be  Damcd,  for  eaeh  would  stand 
apart  in  the  loneliness  of  its  own  individuality.  Language 
would  be  im possible. 

The  induction  of  principlefl  and  of  laws  would  be  excluded, 
for,  however  surely  the  mind  might  infer  that  a  common  law 
controlled  the  objects  perceived  at  a  single  gaze,  neither  the 
objecia  nor  tlie  principles  learned  tlirough  them,  could  present 
tbemaclves  a  second  time,  the  one  to  be  exemplified  or  the  other 
tfl  be  explained.  There  could  be  neither  invention  nor  distwvery, 
Even  in  mathematical  science  both  would  be  impossible.  Tho 
creations  of  art  would  be  excluded.  The  inventor  in  mechanics, 
the  composer  in  poetry  or  music,  the  thinker  in  morals,  philosophy, 
and  letters,  the  deviser  of  beneficent  schemes  for  human  well- 
being,  are  each  and  all  dependent  on  the  resources  of  the  imagi- 
naliou  for  every  possible  conjunction  of  cause  and  effect,  of 
tendency  and  result.  No  more  manifest  or  more  serious  error 
can  be  committed,  than  for  the  philosopher  to  decry  the  tmaginu- 
lion  as  bjurious  to,  or  inconsistent  with,  eminent  scientific  activity 
and  achievement. 

The  practical  uses  of  the  imagination  are  not  to  be  overlooked. 
It  createa  ideals  of  what  we  might  be  and  do,  which  are  fer 
higher  and  nobler  than  any  thing  which  we  are,  or  which  we 
perform.  It  lifts  lis  above  ourselves  and  the  examples  wo  obiierve 
in  real  life,  furnishing  loflier  standards  toward  which  we  may 
aspire.  A  pure  and  elevated  imagination  is  in  many  ways  allied 
to  a  noble  ethical  nature,  and  favors  an  ardent  and  a  sustained 
religious  fiuth. 
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:  REPKESErrrATivE  object — rre  natuee  and  importance. 
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^■^  I  141.     The  product  of  the  represeDtative  power, 

or  the  object  which  the  mind  creates  and  apprehends  J''nJ,!jI,i^SM! 
in  memory  and  imagmation,  has  been  the  occasion  of  "[^''^"li^Kin^ 
much  confusion  of  thought,  and  not  a  little  contro- 
veray.  Scarcely  any  single  topic  has  been  more  vexed  in  ancient 
or  mediieval  pliilosophy,  than  the  nature  of  representative 
images.  In  the  discussion  of  this  topic,  three  topics  or  heuda  of 
inquiry  present  themselves:  I.  The  nature  and  mode  of  adsUnux 
of  tlie  object  which  the  mind  remembers  and  imagiiie».  II.  lU 
relation  U>  the  ori^nal  from  which  it  w  derived  and  to  whieh  it  ia 

O  rrferred.    III.  Tlie  gpecial  service  which  U  renders  in  Uuniffht  and 

^"    L  The  nature  and  mode  of  existewx  of  the  n^iresentativt  ohjeet. 
§  142.  These  objects  or  products,  as  has  already 
been  8tat«d  (§  13G\  are  psychical  existeucea.    They  ciii«i'oi3.ST 
exist  in  and  for  the  soul  only.     They  are  at  once  the 
1  jwodiicts  of  the  miod  which  brings  them  into  being,  and  objects 
anie  miad  to  cognize  or  contemplate.     Whetlier  they 
J  transcribed  fntni  real  beings  and  real  acts,  or  whether  thuy 
e  created  out  of  the  materials  or  upon  suggestions  which  real 
Ects   furnish,  they   are  in  all   cases  purely  psychical    ant! 
iritual.  It  makes  no  ditlereoce  whether  tbo  original  is  material, 
'■'OT  spiritual ;  tlie  idea  or  imago  of  each  is  airaply  psychical, 
S    143.    The   mental    object   is   as   transient   and 
evanescent  oa  the  net  by  which  it  is  brought  into  ,\^t     '  ""i 
_.  being.     In  this  respect  the  mental  object  is  strikingly  ''^J^  '""  "'* 
B^DDtnisted  with    objects  that  are  real.     The  acts  by  which  vra 
^Bedow   botli  psychical   and  actual   objects,  are  for  a  moment. 
□  'They  cease  to  be  at  the  instant  in  whir;h  they  begin,     8o  is  it 
■with  the  psycliicol  as  contrasted  with  the  real  object.     The  real 
oliject  alone  is  fised  and  ]>ermarient.     To  it  we  can  come  and  fri>m 
a  go,  and  find  it  still  the  same.     But  the  psychical  trans- 
creation  is  as  sUort-lived  and  evanescent  as  the  act  by 
Stioii  we  behold  it 
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^H  n.  Tht  rf lotion  of  the  representative  idea  to  its  oriyinaL 
^H  §  145.  The  relatiuu  wii'u.'h  the  ^ep^esGnU^d  objecl 
^K  holds  to  Uie  real  or  presented  object,  ia  siu  generis,  >»  •^■•a 
and  can  neither  be  resolved  into,  nor  explained  by 
any  other.  It  is  important  to  diBtinguiah  it  from  those  relations  J 
with  which  it  is  bo  often  conEoundeil,  and  thus  to  clear  awayl 
many  errors  into  wbich  philosophy  has  often  been  betrayed. 

S  146,   In  doins  ao,  we  observe;    fl.)   That  the 
ideas  which  we  aeijuire  by  eonst^iousueas  or  perception  ii™^>f  anio« 

•  cannot  po^ibly  resemble  thi^ir  originals,  either  as  parts  n«aAaii  1111111 
to  parts  or  ad  wholes  to  whole:).  Neither  the  single  BTt''''nmi>i 
futures  nor  the  combined  wholes  of  any  mental  "^ 
transcripta  can  by  any  possibility  resemble  the  single  features  o 
united  wholes  of  any  material  or  spiritual  being  or  act.  A 
mental  object  ia  wholly  incapable  of  being  confronted  or  com-l 

I  pared  with  an  existing  reality.  One  malarial  thing  can  be  likaa 
another  material  thing  as  a  whole  and  as  apart;  oneapirituul] 
Iteing,  or  a  single  spiritual  act,  can  be  like  another  spiritual  beingj 
ta  aut ;  one  tree  can  be  like  another  tree ;  one  mental  state  cao  f 
be  like  another ;  one  act  of  perception  can  be  like  another 
Init  the  mental  image  of  a  tree  cannot  be  like  a  tree,  nor  can  thefl 
mental  remembrance  of  a  mental  experience  resemble  or  bo  like  J 
JOie  original  act  or  state. 
It  is  trne,  one  of  these  may  be  loosely  and  vaguely  asld  \aM 
nsemble  or  be  like  the  other;  but  that  this  language  isonlyj 
employed  in  the  way  of  analogy,  is  evident  from  the  contradics 
tions  and  absurdities  into  which  those  philosophers  have  involvec 
. .  themselves  who  have  understood  it  literally. 

We  have  seen  (§  129)  to  what  contradictory  and  impo^iblsl 
Monclnsions  Locke's  definitions  of  knowledge,  as  the  disc 
Wrf  a  eonfomiity  or  resemblance  of  ideas  with  their  objects,  es.*\ 
V.posed  himself,  and  actually  conducted  Berkeley  and  Humcf] 
The  representative  idea  is  not  known  to  consciousness  aa  resem*] 
lUtng  any  origioal. 

We  observe  still  further :  (2.)  When  we  remember  or  reeognfia 
Ifbjects  which  we  have  previously  known,  we  do  not  discern  any 
fnpet  resemblance  Iwtwceu  the  original  and    lis  mental  tran- 
Hript.     For  example,  we  look  upon  an  object,  as  a  house,  a  tree,  J 
I  portrait,  the  page  of  a  book  ;  or  we  hear  a  sound,  we  perfor 
JO 
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0ftnf'.  rri'TiUil  wi,  or  oxjKsricnce  some  feeling;  and  when  the 
/fhjwi.  JM  nrrnov(!^l,  wo  ntaall  it  in  our  memory.  It  were  simply 
flitHiird  Ut  my  that  we  rc(;all  the  material  object  by  its  mental 
tt\ty'H,  or  that  wo  remoinbcr  the  object  by  its  likeness  to  the 
rn'^rilAl  |iif;tiirf!  whi<^h  wo  revive  to  our  minds.  A  discemed 
m'in\>\MH'4:  NiipjHifM!M  two  objects  between  which  the  liken< 
nf'f'it ;  but  in  an  n<;t  of  Mimple  memory  it  is  plain  that  only  one 
/it/J<'^:t  in  In^foro  tlio  niiii<L  It  is  therefore  clearly  impossible  that 
liny  n!Nornblun<!0  hIiouIcI  1>o  (itsccrned;  for  that  two  oljecta 
wotiM  Im*.  niMuiMMarily  re(|uln)d.  In  recalling  or  remembering  a 
|ratt.  tfUji'i'if  ovont,  or  inontul  ex|)crience,  we  simply  picture  it  as 
liiivinp;  b(M^n  h(*fon)  dim^orned  or  experienced  in  fistct^  and  we  do 
iJim  tiy  a  dinwt  a<!t  of  knowUnl^. 

Whon  il  M  Maid  that  thiH  mental  image  is  transcribed  fit>m  the 
orip;inal,  or  nipnwontit  it,  the  language  describes  an  act  and 
tthjtuU  which  are  oniphatically  9ui  generis,  and  incomparable  with 
any  other. 

1*hf!  rchitioii  of  thcMo  moiital  transcripts  to  their  originals  can 
only  ho  nndcrHttNul  hy  (MHisidoring  the  acts  of  the  mind  by  which 
wo  ai*<(iiiro  and  nu'all  tluMn.  The  nature  of  mental  products  can 
only  In)  undcrHt-ofMl  hy  tho  mental  acts  which  give  them  birth. 
To  nndfrMtand  tho  reflation  of  a  tmnscript  to  its  original,  we 
niUHt  (^onHidor  tho  luituro  of  the  act  by  which  we  acquire  it,  as 
n^latiMl  to  tho,  act  l)y  whi(;h  wo  recall  and  revive  the  same. 

To  bring  thoNo  avU  together,  in  order  to  compare  them,  let 
th(;ni  ho  omph)yo<l  altornaU^ly  upon  the  same  object  As  the  eye 
o|H)ns  and  shuts  upon  tlio  lamlHcaiH)  seen  and  the  landscape 
imaged,  the  roal  landsca])e  is  alternately  remembered  and 
p(»rooivo(l.  Whon  tho  eye  ia  shut,  it  is  remembered  as  having  been 
M'Cfi,  Whon  it  is  recognized,  it  is  recognized  as  the  same  tJtat 
wc  Haw  before,  and  which  we  had  remembered  during  the  in- 
terval ;  but  in  neither  case  is  any  resemblance  discerned.  It  is 
involved  in  the  act  of  memory,  that  the  object  perceived  should 
he  recreated  hy  the  mind  and  recalled  as  real,  and  also  that, 
when  the  object  is  remembered,  it  should  be  recognized  as  the 
same  which  was  perceived.  Moreover,  there  is  also  involved  the 
knowledge  that  the  object  as  perceived  was  real,  and  that  the  ob- 
ject as  reproduced  in  memory  is  mental  only. 
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§  147-  The  nature  of  any  product  or  object  is  de-  Pcmtire  ch.- 
tcrmined  by  the  mind's  capacity  lo  originate  it ;  and  n^nui  pio- 
the  authority  of  the  mind  to  trust  it  and  accept  the 
objects  which  ita  own  aetivitiea  involve,  is  to  be  found  in  the  foot 
that  it  finds  itself,  ao  to  speak,  spontaneously  exercising  the 
power.  Concerning  this  petmliar  object  and  its  relation  to  its 
original,  we  affirm  poeUiiiclJ/:—-il.)  The  mental  picture  affects  the 
Benaibilities  less  powerfully  than  the  perception  or  experience  of 
the  reality.  By  the  supposition,  if  the  original  be  a  sense  or 
niaterial  object,  it  must  move  or  excite  the  senses;  and  this  class 
of  experiences  are  in  their  essential  nature  absorbing  and  vivid. 
if  the  experience  be  of  a  mental  act  or  state,  no  recollection  or 
transcript  can  match  the  reality  in  its  power  to  interest  and 
excite  the  soul. 

DiScrent  persons  differ  greatly  in  the  power  vividly  to  repro- 
duce and  make  real  the  past,  and  as  greatly  in  the  capacity  to 
be  moved  by  it  in  their  sensibilities.  Some  persons  cannot 
revive  a  scene  of  pleasure  or  pain  without  ecstasy  or  horror;  the 
very  picture  or  remembrance  of  any  thing  which  they  have  en- 
joyed or  suffered  seems  to  revive  much  of  the  delight  or  pain 
which  the  original  experience  oecaaioned.  But  even  the  sensi- 
bility of  such  persons  to  the  pictures  which  their  memory  re- 
vives,  is  umally  in  direct  ratio  to  their  susceptibility  to  the  pre- 
sent and  the  real.  That  the  real  object  excites  more  feeling  than 
the  same  object  remembered,  is  assented  to  by  common  ex.-  , 
perience  and  confirmed  by  universal  testimony. 


S'jniut  irrilanl  nninn.  rf,™;.^  ptf  oarem 
Qmam  ^K  nmt  oruUi  nl-jala  fiilttihu;  rl  9110 
Ift  libi  IraJil  ifWBtalor.—llall.  Dc.  Art.  Poat. 

0,  ahD  QUI  hold  &  Are  in  hi>  band, 

67  thiaking  as  Ibe  froat;  Cftucseaaf 

Or  oluy  [he  hungrjr  oilge  of  apiislite, 

Bj  b»re  imigioation  of  ■  fonal  ?— Sdakspbahb,  ft.'ci.  //. 


H^  (2.)  The  mental  picture  consists  of  fewer  eleraenta  than  the 
origmal.  It  is  but  a  scanty  outline,  aa  contrasted  with  ita 
fullncHs — a  skeleton  aa  compared  with  ita  roundness  and  life. 
We  look  at  a  real  tree,  and  in  the  background  there  is  the  con- 
fused or  vague  perception  of  the  as  yet  uiidLstinguished  i 
form  and  color,  while  from  it  is  projected  in  bold  relief  a  few  promi- 
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nent  parts  that  attract  and  hold  the  atteDtioo.  If  wc  test  by 
the  reality  tho  bust  picture  thut  we  can  jthtdc  ui  the  iancy,  we 
are  surprised  at  the  poverty  of  the  one  and  the  riclmesa  ol'  the 
other. 

(3.)  The  mental  picture  is  recalled  in  parts  under  the  laws  by 
vhich  one  suggests  aaother,  and  is  coniitructed  with  comparative 
slowaeaa.  The  reality  displays  its  wealth  of  detail  as  coibcisteot 
and  at  a  single  view.  Or,  if  we  study  its  details  with  attentive  ana- 
lysis,  we  do  this  with  incuuceivahle  rapiiUty,  under  the  guidance 
and  au^estioo  of  the  object  itself.  The  object,  when  re-created 
ill  memoty,  is  re-created  in  the  several  parts  of  which  it  ia  cota< 
posed :  if  a  material  object,  in  the  several  seiise-percepta  which 
make  it  a  thing  or  whole.  If  it  is  extended  in  space,  or  maoi- 
fold  or  irregular  in  outline,  the  parts  of  the  surface  and  outline 
must  be  recovered  one  by  one,  under  the  laws  of  association,  and 
by  acts  that  are  successive  to  one  another  In  time. 

To  illustrate  thi^e  contrasted  leatur<.«,  we  need  select  but  a 
single  example.  It  is  a  precipice  up  whiuh  we  gaze.  First  it  im- 
presses U9  as  a  whole,  diversifi.  d  by  iu  varied  features.  Foremost 
are  the  broad  faces  of  perpendicular  or  impending  rock,  Theee 
are  buttressed  by  slopes  strewn  with  accumulated  fragments. 
Here  and  there  are  bushy  crags  and  scattered  boulders.  The 
whole  cuts  against  tlie  sky  with  a  notched  outline,  fringed  here 
and  there  with  nodding  herbage,  or  broken  by  some  daring  tree, 
that,  stayed  upon  its  uncertain  tooting,  reaches  out  and  up  toward 
heaven.  If  all  this  is  apprehended  by  sense-perception,  the 
quick  eye  first  surveys  the  whole  with  a  rapid  sweep,  then  rutia 
hither  and  tliither,  as  it  Is  caught  and  led  by  some  salient  feature, 
the  rock  itself  biinging  out  new  material  faster  than  the  mind 
can  appropriate  It,  impresMng  the  feelings  with  new  emotions 
ot.  wonder  the  longer  we  strive  to  master  its  wealth. 

Let  ua  seek  to  image  tliat  rock  in  the  mind,  at  evening,  when 
we  are  just  returned  from  a  fresh  gaze  upon  its  front.  In  place 
of  the  exhaustlees  confusion  of  the  vaguoly-secn  whole  to  guide 
and  excite  the  eye,  there  ia  slowly  revived  tho  scar'.y  fratn&- 
work  of  the  few  parts  which  can  be  recalled  by  the  mind.  Thwe 
pnrta  are  recovered  one  by  one,  as  the  mind  resting  upon  what 
is  alresdy  present  brings  back  in  fragments,  and  by  repeated 
efii'rta,  that  which  each  present  object  suggest.    However  exciting 
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the  eSbrt  to  recall  and  recoiiBtriiot,  and  however  pleasing  tlia  J 
picture  that  is  rec-uUert,  the  uupreaslreness  and  exciting  power  of  ■ 
ihe  rtdity  are  wlrnlly  wanting. 

The  ubjecta  which  tlie  creative  &ncy  or  imagination  in  any  waf  '1 
mhincs  or   constructs    do  not  dHier  gre&tly  from  those  whicbi  I 
e  memory  transcribes,  in  their  relation  to  the  real  existences  of 
latter  or  spirit     The  only  material  difference  between  the  two 
nn  be  ejqjreased  in  a  word — the  one  represoots  real,  the  other 
)  existences;  the  originals  of  the  one  in  &tct  CKist,  and 
0  in  tact  been  perceived  or  experi^iced ;  rejdities  oorrespond- 
;  to   the   other  might  exist.     In  every  other  respect  the  tw9 
»  of  objecte  coincide. 

I   in.  The  tue/ulness  of  idecu  in  thought  and  aiUion. 

I  §  US,  The  gpeoial  service  of  the  products  of  the 

^rcsentative  power  for  thought  and  action  remain   prarcrUinii  is 

be  eonsidered.      It  has  already  been    observed 

i(§  46,  36),  that  the  prot«ss  of  perception,  or  eonsciouaness,  is 

Ipnnttl  and  complete  when  it  results  in  an  idea  or  image — i.  e., 

■rhen  a  transcript  of  the  individual  object  is  prepared  for  future 

nil.     The  DseltdnGsa   of  these  acquired    facts   and   of  thcso 

Ideas  of   possibilities  of  nature  will  be  accepted  by  every  one. 

That  they  are  absolutely  indispejisable  to  secure  the  past,  and  to 

give  range  and  reach  to  invention,  is  obvious  to  every  mind. 

But  it  is  nut  clearly,  certainly  it  is  not  generally  acknowledged, 

that,  for  the  pnrpiwes  of  thought,  remembrances  are  often  better 

thiiu  percepts,  an<l  that  the  pale  and  seauty  images  which  the 

niiud  creates  nre  often  sujierior  to  the  fresh  experiences  which  life 

presents.     We  often  even  prefer  to  employ  mental  images,  when 

we  might  avail  ourst'lves  of  actual  observations.     We  oft;u  turn 

1  fiict  into  a  mental  picture  or  rec«!loction,  even  while  our  eyea, 

r  ean,  and  our  attent  coosciousncss  seem  to  be  occupied  with  a  3 

tscat  reality. 

The  reason  is,  that  the  image,  (supposed  to  be  correct)  presenta 

to  the  mitid  fewer  elements  than  the  reality,  and  therefore  does  1 

Dot  distr&rl,  but  aids  the  attention  in  the  activities  of  thought.  I 

Moreover,  the  elements  which  it  includes  are  usually  the  very 

Els  or  features  with  which  thought  concerns  itself.    For  this 
recollectioD  often  guides  thinking,  and  aids  it  in  its  work. 


^^«  filct 
^Bpares 
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When  we  clumge  our  perceptions  into  tdftu,  or  uleaie  oor 
per?cptioiis,ireret«iioiily  what  we  attend  to;  hence  the  imaga 
presents  fewer  polnU  or  elemenU  than  the  original.  We  are 
likelj'  to  attend  to  what  is  most  important,  especially  if  we  bring 
t»  our  observations  an  eye  instructed  by  the  previous  training  of 
thought,  or  the  experiences  of  scientific  inquiry.  A  diitctplined 
mind  will  of  nece»<ity  direct  the  observations  of  things  to  those 
'  fbatures  with  which  thought  is  concerned  ;  and  these  points  mil 
remain  recorded  in  the  memory  for  thought  to  clafeify,  or  be 
recombined  in  the  imagination  for  thought  to  invent  and  to 
explain. 

In  n  certain  sense,  representation  abslracti  while  it  revives;  as 
it  omits  much  of  what  it  perceives  or  feels,  and  retains  only 
what  it  cares  for. 

Hence,  in  observations  of  things  which  are  accompanied  with 
any  comparative  anajysla  of  judgment,  we  cloee  and  open  the 
eeiues  by  alternate  acts.  We  close  the  sense,  that  we  may  w'th 
undistracted  thought  think  or  judge  of  the  image  which  it  gi\'es. 
We  open  and  use  it  again,  that  we  may  correct  or  fix  the  imago 
by  or  upon  which  we  think. 

§  149.  As  the  mind  widens  its  range  of  materiala 
ijr  ini-f.ii  lu  for  thought,  and  riites  to  higher  general iaalions,  its 
mii.i'  c^'it'ii-  images  of  things  will  need  to  consist  of  still  fewer 
features — viz.,  those  only  which  it  needs  to  use  in 
clnssification  or  reasoning.  80  for  as  it  brings  before  its  view 
concrete  realities  or  individual  examples,  these  need  only  contain 
those  parts  or  elements  which  come  into  use  in  generalisation, 
induction,  or  argument.  The  plastic  power  of  represenlation 
here  comes  into  play,  which  can  readily  omit  all  tliat  is  not 
necessary  to  bo  considered  and  can  eaaily  supply  every  thing  that 
illustration  or  discovery  may  need. 

ReprescntalJon  can  go  so  far  in  its  abstractions  as  to  leave  but 
a  meagre  outline,  a  mere  skeleton  of  a  concrete  thing  or  group 
of  objects.  Such  a  skeleton  has  been  called  a  »ehema.  Such  a 
schema  or  outline-image  has  been  held  not  only  to  be  the  n&- 
cessary  condition  for  the  formation  and  use  of  concepts,  but  it 
has  been  also  contended  that  it  is  like  the  concept  in  being 
general  and  equally  applicable  to  every  individual  thing  to 
which  the  concept  can  be  referred.    For  example,  when  we  speak 
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r  think  of  such  teriua  or  things  as  hone,  dog,  or  Jlowei",  it  i 
rged  that  the  mind  frames  a  schema,  or  outline-image  of  ths.l 
irm  or  other  relations  of  each  subject,  which  is  equally  suitabl* 
[  to  oyery  individual  horse,  do^,  or  tiovrer.     This  tdiema,  it  is  urged, 
k  dilfi^rs  from  the  concept,  iu  that  it  ia  not  divided  or  severed  into 
constituent  elements,  each  one  of  which  is  regarded  as  an  attri- 
bute of  a  substance,  but  it  remains  as  an  extremely  abstracted 
whole,  wliich  may  be  applied  to  every  individual  horse,  dog.  or 
flower.     This  view  contradicts  the  doctrine  which  we  have  laid 
down,  that  the  object  in  repreaentatiou  is  always  individual,  and 
r  never  general.     The   image  of  a  horse   or  dog  need   not  be 
L  general  because  it  is  very  scanty  or  meagre  \a  its  constituent 
\  elements,  having  to  do  only  with  a  few  that  are  characterislic, 
I  aa  the  ibrui,  the  head,  the  limbs,  etc. ;    hut  so  far  as  the  object  is 
laged  at  all  it  must  be  individual.     The  reason  why  it  seems  to 
I  be  general  is,  that  being  a  creation  of  the  imagination,  it  can 
J  Teadily  be  changed  by  additiou  or  omission,  so  as  to  conlbrm  to  i 
■.the  borsB  or  dog  before  us.     It  is  more  exact  to  say  that  the   I 
I  lehema  b  conformable  rather  than  general ;  i.  e.,  it  is  cajiable  of 
I  being  readily  ai^ljusted  to  every  object  of  its  class,  and  hence  its 
li  preiimiuent  utility.      Whatever  form  or  features  the  individual 
image  may  take  which  we  happen  to  construct,  it  can  be  easily    , 
shaped  and  adjusted  to  the  individual  example  before  us.  | 

The  nature  of  the  outline  image,  or  schema,  and  its  relation  to  I 
^^  the  concept,  will  be  still  further  considered  under  the  concept 

^^H       We  observe,  however,  in  passing,  that  it  is  more  than  a  mere 
^^M  eonceit  to  say.  that,  as  we  rise  from  perception  to  thought,  we  in- 
^^Biterpose  the  image  or  idea  as  an  intermediate  object  which  is  less 
^^K/rosB  and  entangling  than  matter,  and  yet  more  substantial,  de- 
^^Vfiiiite,  and  concrete  than  thought.     The  itnage  directs  and  aida 
^^■ihe  concept,  standing,  as  it  does,  midway  between  it  and   the  . 
^^■ij>ercept.    On  the  other  hand,  the  idea,  especially  when  directed  J 
^^f^by  thought,  reacts  upon  perception  itself,  making  it  more  intelli-  | 
gent  and  productive,  as  it  directs  the  senses  to  what  features  it  I 
should  attend,  and  often  anticipates  what  they  will  find.     In  thil  J 
way  aimless  efforts  are  spared,  fruitless  voyages  of  discovery  are  J 
avoided,  and  the  energies  of  the  mind  are  expended  ui)ou  pro-  1 
dnctive  objects.  1 
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§  150.  Not  ouly  do  images  assist  in  perception  and 
IraaBW  pis-     ,         ,      ,         ,  ^1 

iMn  r^  auri      thought,  but  they  prepare  tur  aud  so  prompt  to  action. 

If  we  recall  an  object  wbii'h  fui-merly  moveil  us  to 
excited  feeling  and  impelled  us  to  prompt  and  energetic  action, 
the  thought  of  the  aame  object  is  fitted  to  excit«  us  again  in  a 
similar  manner,  in  real  or  mimic  activity,  in  body  and  in  eouL 
If  an  action  is  soon  to  be  perfonncd^if  we  are  to  aliug  a  stone, 
or  pt>int  a  rifle,  or  throw  a  quoit,  tbe  image  of  the  net  and  object 
lield  before  tlic  mind  brings  all  tho  muscles  into  position,  aiid 
makes  ready  for  the  act  required,  the  iuatant  the  act  is  called  for. 
Hence,  in  any  discipline  for  feats  of  bodily  dexterity,  a  vivid 
and  concentrated  Sancy,  a  strong  and  kindling  imagination,  are 
of  essential  service,  as  tbcy  bring  the  powers  into  that  position 
which  effective  activity  requires.  Tho  same  is  true  of  disciplioa 
to  mental  exertion,  bo  far  aa  any  purely  spiritual  activity  de- 
pends on  the  distinct  conception  of  its  objecL  The  thought  of 
nu  enemy  to  be  assailed,  or  of  a  wrong  to  be  aveuj^,  knila  tho 
muscles,  braces  the  limla,  and  convulses  the  features.  The 
sensitive  idealist  is  convulsed  with  horror  at  the  pictures  which 
his  imagination  draws  of  the  scenes  of  cruelty  which  he  reads  of 
or  conceives.  Ho  acts  over,  in  fancy,  the  part  which  he  lumself 
vonld  be  ready  to  take  in  any  depicted  scene. 

When  men  are  to  act  in  concert ;  as  to  row,  or  pull,  or  shout, 
in  unison,  or  to  repel  an  assault,  or  to  storm  a  battery,  or  in  any 
way  to  use  tlieir  united  strength,  their  imagination  must  be 
brought  into  active  service  in  anticipating  beforehand  tho  objects 
which  will  soon  present  themselves,  or  tbe  kind  of  oi^tivitiee  in 
which  they  are  to  engage.  Tbe  ideal  is  far  bett«r  than  tlie  real 
scene  for  the  purposes  of  discipline  and  anticipation.  The  real 
object  may  distract  and  bewilder  as  well  as  arouse  and  hold  tbe 
attention.  It  may  ovor-excito,  and  so  unman.  It  may  bring  up 
une5]>ected  objects,  as  well  as  those  which  are  looked  and  hoped 
I'or.  The  reality,  as  com|)ared  with  the  idea,  may  hinder  action, 
m  it  hinders  thought.  While,  then,  the  idea  cannot  take  tbe 
place  of  the  reality,  and  discipline  by  means  of  the  idea  is  of 
little  avail  unless  it  actually  prepares  for  action,  it  is  cfitential  to 
such  preparation.  Nature  has  provided  for  this  diK^ipline  by  the 
etrong  impulse  which  she  awakens  toward  it:  she  secures  great 
deeds  by  first  awakening  grand  pictures  in  the  excited  fiinc^. 


§  151.     THE  CONIlinuXS  ANiJ  LAWS  UF  REPEESESTATION. 
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§  151,  We  bave  noticed  already  that  the  soul,  i 
\.','i^!'''im,i»'r'  represontatioH,  as  in  all  its  acts  or  functions,  is  1 
loni-loTtU'"'  to  fixed  conditions,  and  acts  according  to  eatablished 
•II  jutt,  laws.     What  is  rocalled  at  any  moraont,  though  re- 

called by  the  soul'o  proper  activity,  is  alvraya  recalled  by  means 
of  the  cognitions  and  feelings  which  the  soul  possessed  the 
mnment  preN-ioua.  The  general  fact  or  truth  that  ideas  are  rep- 
resent^ by  means  of  ideas  now  present,  is  usually  designated 
under  the  general  tille  or  phrase ;  "  the  tueoaatum  of  idfot." 

The  term  mi^ge«iion  has,  by  some  writers,  been  preferred  to 

tiMoaiaiion.    They  prefer  to  say,  one  idea  suggests  another  idea, 

ratJier  than,  one  idea  is  associated  witli  another.     This  preference 

is  partly  a  matter  of  tasle  in  words,  and  in  part  ii;  grounded  on 

the  phil'iBOphical  theory  which  one  of  these  terms  is  8ui>poaed  to 

dueignate  better  than  the  other.     Some  object  to  the  phrase.  The 

BUggestion  or  association  of  ideas,  because  ideas  are  not  the  only 

ohjecto  or  elements  tiiat  are  concerned ;  real  or  existing  objects 

r  phenomena  being  Bs  truly  capable  of  exciting  representations 

I   as  the  ideas  or  remembrances  of  things.     But,  the  phrase  is  too 

I  well  established  in  general  use  to  be  easily  sot  aside,  eY.  u  though 

^he  reoaona  for  so  doing  were  vastly  stronger  than  they  are  found 

ji  be  in  fact.  ^ 

To  seek  to  determine  what  are  the  conditions  and  laws  of  repnta 

■  mentation,  is  to  propose  an  ini^uiry  to  which  we  are  impelled  hy 

the  intrinsic  interest  and  even  mystery  with  which  the  power 

I  Itself  and  its  actings  are  invested  to  all  thoughtfiil  minds.    Hom- 

I  iltiin  observes  {Mei^Leo.  xxxi.),  that  "  the  scholastic  psychologists 

l  seem  to  have  regardwl  the  succession  in  the  train  of  thought,  or, 

I  as   they  called    it,  the  excitation  of  (Ae  specter,  with  peculiar 

)  wonder,  as  one  of  the  most  inscrutable  mysteries  of  Nature." 

"The  younger  Scaliger  says:    'My   father  declared  that  of  the 

I  causes  of  three  things  in  particular  he  was  wholly  ignorant — of 

'  10* 
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the  mtervaU  of  fevers,  of  the  ebb  aad  flow  of  the  sea,  and  of 
remiuUcence.'"  "  The  escitution  of  species  is  declared  by  Puneius 
*  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  secrets  of  Nature  (ej;  difficUioribua 
nntunt  arcanU);'  and  Oviedo,  a  Jeauit  schooImaD,  says,  '  Therein 
lies  the  very  greatest  mystery  of  all  philosophy  (jnaxivium  totiua 
phUotrypliice  saerameittum).' "  This  impresainn  of  mystery  and  the 
wonder  which  it  excites  are  not  at  all  surpriaing.  Thoughts  and 
images  come  and  go  with  the  apparent  caprice  and  lawlessuess 
of  wizards  and  fairies — now  obtruding  iheinselves  when  they  are 
not  wanted,  and  then  hiding  themselves  must  provokingly,  Dot- 
withstanding  tlie  most  earnest  desires  and  the  loudest  calls  for 
their  return.  To  explain  these  phenomena  by  certain  definite  priu- 
ciples  is  an  essential  prerequisite  to  an  enlightened  theory  of  each 
of  the  special  forms  of  this  power,  as  the  memory,  the  Emcy, 
and  the  imagination,  in  all  their  varieties.  All  these  so-called 
powers  of  the  soul  are,  as  has  been  explained,  but  sperial  forms 
of  the  general  power  mentally  to  represent  the  actual  past,  and 
they  must  all  depend  upon  common  conditions,  and  obey  common 
laws.  A  just  and  well  founded  theory  of  the  associatioa  of  ideas 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  any  satisfactory  theory  of  all  these 
several  powers.  Representations  are  also  always  employed  in 
the  actings  of  the  other  leading  powers,  viz.,  seuse-pcrceptioa 
and  thought ;  and  for  this  reason  the  consideration  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  their  presence  or  absence  is  essential  to  a  com- 
plete elucidation  of  the  powers  with  which,  at  first,  they  seem  to 
have  little  concern.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  movements  of 
repreHeutation  are  explained,  this  explanation  is  taken  to  ex- 
plain almost  every  thing  beside ;  so  largely  do  the  coming  and 
going  of  represented  objects  enter  into  the  other  plienomcua 
of  the  soul.  A  very  considerable  number  of  psychologists,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  have  accordingly  resolved  all  the 
psvchieal  powers  into  tlie  operation  of  the  laws  of  association — 
via.,  reasoning,  induction,  thehelief  in  causality  and  adaptation, 
and  even  in  time  and  apace.  The  association  of  ideas  has  played 
a  most  conspicuous  role  in  the  modem  theories  of  the  soul  and  its 
operations,  and  its  influence  upon  such  theories  was  perhaps 
nevpr  so  great  as  at  present  Next  to  filse  or  inadequate  theories 
of  sense-perception,  have  incorrect  theories  of  the  associatioa 
of  ideas  exercised  the  most  mischievous    influence  upon  the 
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intific   views  of  the  soul,  and    indirectly  on   philosophiea 
hifai,  and  theological  theories  {t-f.  §  4U). 

i  152.  To  form  a  correct  theory,  it  is  Dcct&ary,  08  in  ainiilar^ 
cases,  to  state  at  some  leugth  the  detective  or  erroneous  theories 
which  have  beeu  accepted  to  explain  these  operations  and  laws. 
This  will  enable  ii;j  to  pronounce  a  critical  judgment  upon  their 
error,  aa  well  a&  to  recognize  the  truth  which  they  include,  and 
will  prepare  us  to  develop  a  theory  that  is  true  and  satisfactory. 
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The  laws  of  a.tsociation  have  been  divided  into  two  leading  J 
nasscs,  the  primary  and  seamiltinj,  which  otherwise  may  be  da-9 
Borainsted  general  and  special.  Tliey  are  distinguished  thus  XM 
"k  primary  or  general  are  tlioae  which  act  or  tend  to  art  at  all  ttme»M 
rj  allpCTfoni,  while  t/te  secondary  and  tpeetal  are  thoite  whioh^ 
tnnine  the  asgoeialiona  of  different  persoJis  or  of  the  »ane  pertojti 
i  differ  flit  times. 
The  theories  which  we  shall  notice  apply  to  both  these  classes 
ore  eminently  to  the  primary.     We  be^n  with 

I.   The  primary  law»  of  awocioWon. 
5  153.  We  observe,  (1,)  that  the  theory  is  unfen-  ^,„j,l 
ible  which  explains  the  phenomena  of  associations  ^Ij^!""'^  ^Q 
fcy  the  mechanical  or  physiological  laws  of  a  bodily  "'iin- 
PTj/an  wUlcii  is  assumed  to  be  the  instrument  of  the  soul   in,! 
ipresentatton. 

It  has  been  held  by  not  a  few  writers,  among  whom  Bounel 

Emts  coDspicuoiis,  that  the  brain,  or  nervous  system,  is  such  ( 

Uirgan.     As  what  we  know  iti  sense-perception  was  thought  to  b 

r  depend  upon  certain  vibrations,  undulations,  or  osdllationi 

f  the  brain  and  nerves,  so  it  wiis  held  lliat  the  objects  tlim 
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apprehended  for  the  first  time  can  be  rf-presented  to  the  imag^ 
nation  or  the  memorv,  whenever  these  same  oscillations  or  vibni- 
tions  are  resumed  or  repeated.  Others  maintained  that  every 
act  of  perception  results  in  a  permanent  condition  or  ^poaitioii 
of  certain  of  these  fibres,  which  is  active  again  in  repreaen- 
tation.  Some  held  that,  in  addition  to  the  oscillating  fibres  of 
the  brain,  there  is  also  present  a  very  delicate  and  sensitive  fluid, 
intermediate  between  the  brain  and  the  souL  Those  who  held 
that  the  soul  is  immaterial,  insisted  that  the  brain  and  nervous 
system  are  its  organs  in  representation,  on  the  action  of  which  the 
mind  as  completely  depends  fi>r  its  images  and  remembranoeB  in 
representation,  as  it  docs  on  the  organs  of  sense  for  its  objects  in 
perception.  Still  greater  plausibility  was  sought  for  this  theory 
by  the  attempt  to  show  that  the  soul  itself  luu  a  special  seat  or 
organ  in  the  brain,  by  the  sympathy  of  which  with  the  vibrati<His 
of  the  remaining  portions  all  its  phenomena  can  be  explained.  In 
view  of  the  thei>ry  that  the  senses  and  the  imaGrination  were  thus 
depenlent  upon  the  sensi)rium,  L  e.,  the  brain  and  nervous  sys- 
tem, etc.,  these  powers  were  formerly  ascribed  to  the  lower  or 
iufi^rior  energy,  which  was  called  the  animal  soul,  or  the  soul  in 
contrast  with  the  spirit  or  higher  and  rational  soul,  to  which  the 
nobler  and  more  spiritual  iunctions  were  allotted.  In  modern 
times,  since  the  various  sensible  qualities  have  been  ressolved  into 
modes  of  motion,  and  many  physiologists  and  some  psychologists 
have  resolved  the  capacities  of  the  sensorium  for  difierent  sensa- 
tions into  simple  susceptibilities  for  more  rapid  vibrations,  there 
has  been  a  renewe<l  dbspoc?iti«>ii  to  make  the  representative  power 
to  «loj>eiid  on  revived  vibrations  of  the  nervous  energy.  Such 
theoriw  have,  however,  been  usually  carried  out  to  the  bald 
materialism  with  which  thev  have  a  strong  affinity. 

We  have  already  explained  sufficiently  how  earnestly  the  cere- 
bralists  and  a-isociationalists  of  recent  times  reassert  the  same 
views,  and  seek  to  enforce  them  by  the  aid  of  the  results  of 
modem  physiology.     (§40.^) 

All  these  thofiries  fail  to  be  supporteil,  by  reason  of  a  common 
defect.  The  structure  of  the  brain  and  nervous  s^'stem  in  no 
way  indicates  that  they  are  capable  of  the  vibrations  or  oscilla* 
tioa^j  which  are  p'^stulateii  of  them.  This  structure  is  not  en* 
tirely  fibrous.     What  seem  to  be  fibres,  are  not  capable  of  the 
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tension  and  relaxation  which  vibrations,  whether  rapid  and 
forcible,  or  slow  aiid  feeble,  would  require.  They  are  not  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  answer  to  the  myriads  of  millions  of  stated 
of  thought  and  feeling  which  are  repreeontcd  in  memory  and 
the  fancy.  Kot  a  single  change  of  Uie  kind  alleged  haa  ever 
Iteen  known  to  occur  in  connection  with  a  represented  object. 
We  call  the  eye  and  the  ear  organs  of  eight  and  hearing, 
because,  with  the  observed  conditions  and  the  varying  etatoe  of 
these  organs,  sensations  are  present  or  nbsent,  or  vary  in  quality 
and  force  ;  but  never  has  a  nerve- mo vemait  been  obaerved,  or 
«ven  conjectured,  to  which  might  he  referred  the  romembtred 
fiiee  of  an  absent  friend,  or  the  vivid  picture  of  a  once-^^8itod 
Bcene.  Nor  has  any  vibration  of  fibres  or  nerves  ever  been 
known  to  be  connected  with  any  picture  or  remembrance  what- 
ever. No  nerve-cell  has  been  known  to  be  formed  in  connection 
with  a  picture  fixed  in  the  memory,  or  a  purpose  deciaivcly 
taken.  Again,  the  theory,  if  satisfactory  in  every  other  par- 
ticular, would  fail  entirely  to  account  for  the  creative  energy  nf 
the  imagination.  Representations  of  this  sort  are  very  abun<lant, 
and  often  vcty  vivid  and  forcible;  but  how  the  most  of  tht.«e 
fantastic  and  gorgeous  scenea  could  be  provided  for  by  any  dis- 
positiuu  of  fibres  or  vibration  of  nervee,  it  is  impossible  to  see. 
What  makes  the  theory  plausible  is  the  fiitt  that  certain 
conditions  of  the  boily  are  connected  with  a  spocud  aclivily  of 
tlie  popreaentativd  power.     In  some  of  these  states  this  activity 

■  is  excessive,  irregular,  and    even  uncontrollable.    When    thftj 
body  is  in   health  and     in  a    normal  condition,  memirry  bol 
acquires  and  gives  up  iu  treasures  with  tlie  ease  and  exactneaB 
of  instinct ;    and   Iviaffituilion  combines  and  creates,  as  if  by 
the  spell  of  an  enchanter,  so  skilfully  as  to  be  henelf  surprised 

I  at  her  own  work.  Under  the  excitement  of  delirium,  the  eleva- 
tion of  enthusiasm,  or  the  brief  madness  of  passion,  the  power 
to  recall  and  create  seems    almost,  to  be  used  by  another  self  j 

■  nriw  mocking  the  vain  effi>rts  of  the  man  to  control  the  rush  of 
his  li»  affluent  fancy,  and  now  su^esting  for  his  service  or  his 
■delight  unexpected  storra  of  facts  and  fiincies.  It  is  vain,  at 
times,  that  the  soul  essays  to  retard  or  to  still  the  throng  of 
nnweleome  images  that  break  in  upon  it  like  a  succession  of 
stormy  waves.     In  Eileeplessness  induced  by  an  elatjon  of 
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nervous  system,  the  ratjoaal  soul  seems  to  be  separated  from  lh« 
imagination,  and  to  become  the  pa^ive  apectator  of  its  wajward 
caprices.  We  are  wearied  to  exhaustion  by  the  force  and  por^ 
fiidtence  with  which  these  fiiiicies  at  once  bewilder  and  overmaster 
UB.  In  delirium,  the  fancy  seems  to  have  completely  overmas- 
tered the  intelligence,  paralyzed  its  functiona,  or  frightened  it 
from  asserting  its  rightful  supremacy. 

These  phenomena  can  be  accounted  for  by  two  con  si  derations: 
First,  there  is  the  general  truth,  tliat  the  soul  is  dependent  for 
the  measure  of  force  which  it  has  at  command,  on  the  force  and 
normal  activity  of  the  powers  which  maintain  the  corporeal  life. 
When  the  bodily  force  is  weakened,  the  force  of  the  mind  is 
often  weakened  in  every  one  of  its  functions — ^in  sense,  represen- 
tation and  thought 

Bccond,  a  disturbance  of  the  functiona  and  activiticB  of  the 
body  is  attended  with  an  unequal  action  of  the  powers  of  the 
Boul.  This  can  in  part  be  accounted  for  by  the  obtrusive  influ- 
ence of  the  sensations  and  other  mental  experiences  which  are 
the  consequence  of  irregular  bodily  action.  The  soul  seems  to 
have  at  its  command  only  a  certain  ijitantum  of  psychical 
energy,  which  may  be  evenly  distributed  amimg  the  various 
activities  of  which  it  is  capable — as  sense,  consciousness,  repre- 
sentation, and  thought ;  or,  if  concentrated  into  one,  it  is  ia  so 
far  withdrawn  from  the  rest  It  has  already  been  noticed,  that 
we  cannot  exert  the  utmost  energy  in  hearing  and  seeing  at  the 
same  instant ;  still  less  can  we  employ  9en9e-|)erception  and  the 
reasoning  powers  at  the  same  moment  and  with  the  highest 
energy  and  effect  In  extreme  hunger  or  active  pain,  the  sen- 
Eationa  are  so  absorbing  as  to  exclude  all  energetic  spiritual 
actirities,  whether  of  thought  or  feeling.  In  still  other  con- 
ditions, the  generally  dormant  vital  and  muscular  aea'^tions 
may  be  so  positively  obtrusive  as  to  weaken  the  soul's  capacity 
to  fix  the  attention  upon  any  other  objecta  with  steadiness  and 
effect  And  yet  these  muscular  or  vital  sense-perceptiona, 
though  obtrusive  and  unpleasant  as  sensations,  may  be  so  vogue 
and  indefinite  as  perceptions,  as  to  serve  chiefly  as  the  anggestoiB 
— under  the  laws  of  mental  association — of  other  images.  We 
ought  never  to  forget  tliat,  in  all  conditions  of  our  existence, 
so  long  as  we  exist  as  soul  and  body,  these  vague  Gcn^tions  of 
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which  Uie  body  in  all  its  parts  is  the  occasioD,  form  the  constant 
background  on  which  are  projected  the  more  definite  and  dis- 
tmctly  remembered  of  our  experiences.     When  these  sensations 
become  more  than  usually  active,  through  an  excited  or  a  diseas(Mi 
GDudilion  of  the  body,  tliey  can  suggest  every  image  with  which 
they  have  been  connected  in  the  past ;    and  thus  preoccupy  the 
whole  force  of  the  soul's  activity.    The  condition  of  the  body 
may  aSect  the  whole  activity  of  the  soul,  by  simply  introducing 
unusual  p»ydiieal  experiences,  which  operate  according  to  purely 
psychical  laws,  botb  in  withdrawing  the  attention  from  the  rational 
functions,  and  in  obtruding  a  throng  of  associated  images.    These   I 
considerations  explain  many  cases  of   the  singular  and  almost   I 
capricious  dependence  of  the  memory  upon  the  varying  condi-  I 
tions  of  the  body. 

§  154.  (2.)  The  phenomena  of  association  cannot 
be  resolved  into  any  attractive   force  in  the  ideas  K^Lti^i' 
t/unanelvee,  by  which  they  suggest  or  revive  one  an-   M'^j^iiuHc- 
other.    This  theory  dISers  from  the  one  just  discussed,  wll.  umV 
in  making  the  ideas,  aa  psychical  agents,  to  exert  a 
force  similar  to  that  which  was  ascribed  to  brain  cells  or  brain 
fibres. 

Many  of  the  explanations  given  of  the  phenomena  of  ussocia-    i 
tion,   represent   ideas   as   attracting    one   another  somewhat  as  J 
two  drops  of  water,  or  two  globules  of  »]uicksilver  rush  into  one ; 
if,  when  the  larger  drop  or  globule  is  divided,  the  one  divJ- 

in  draws  the  other  after  itself. 

t]  are  nolionj  within  ns.  reiki  of 
tbtt  immodistolr  i!ii«ifcdpd  > 

Jit.  the  luUnr  rollawBtli,  by  ea 

_ .  iter  upon  a  pisno  Iftlilo  is  dra 

Bybtch  vnj  (Dj  oBii  part  of  i(  is  guided  by  tbo  finger."     (£n.,p.  i.  cb.  iii.; 
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connection  by  which  they  are  united  in  our  memory.  Here  is  a  kind  of  attraciiom. 
which  in  the  mental  world  will  be  found  to  have  as  extraordinary  effeota  as  in  tba 
natural,  and  to  i^how  itself  in  as  many  and  as  various  forms.  Itu  effects  are  every- 
where conspicuous ;  but  as  to  its  causes,  they  are  mostly  unknown,  and  must  ba 
resolved  into  original  qualities  of  human  nature,  which  I  pretend  not  to  explain." 
{Hum,  NuLt  B.  i.,p.  i.,8ee.  iv.)  James  Mill  {Anafgtit  of  the  Humam  Mind,  ohap. 
tii.)  says:  "When  two  or  more  ideas  have  been  often  repeated  toother,  and  the 
association  has  become  very  strong,  they  sometimes  spring  up  in  such  close  com- 
bination as  not  to  be  distinguishable.  Some  cases  of  sensation  are  analogous. 
For  example:  when  a  wheel,  on  the  seven  parts  of  which  the  seven  prismatic 
colors  are  respectively  painted,  is  made  to  revolve  rapidly,  it  appears  not  of  seren 
colors,  but  of  one  uniform  color — white.  By  the  nqiidity  of  the  suooeMion  the 
several  sensations  cease  to  be  distinguishable ;  they  run,  as  it  were,  together,  and 
a  new  sensation,  compounded  of  all  the  seven,  but  apparently  a  single  one,  is  the 
result.  Ideas,  also,  which  have  been  so  often  ooiyoined,  that  whenever  one  exist! 
in  the  mind  the  others  immediately  exist  along  with  it,  seem  to  run  into  one 
another — to  coalesce,  as  it  were,  and  out  of  many  to  form  one  idea ;  which  idea, 
howevor  in  reality  complex,  appears  to  be  no  less  simple  than  any  of  those  of 
which  it  is  compounded/'  etc,  etc.  This  view  is  aece^'ted  by  J.  Stuart  Mill,  and 
the  doctrine  of  ** iuteparohle  agttoeiationa"  thus  enounced,  is  with  him  the  axiom, 
which  is  the  "open  •e^ame"  of  all  metaphysical  and  psychological  problems. 

The  most  consistent  and  thorough-going  advocate  of  this  theory  of  the  attrac- 
tive force  of  ideas,  as  ideas,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  is  Herhart.  All 
the  mental  phenomena,  and  even  the  several  powers  of  the  mind,  he  accounts  for 
by  the  actions  and  reactions  of  these  ideas.  Ideas  are  strengthened  whan 
they  recur  often  enough  to  gather  the  force  which  blends  them  into  one  or  arranges 
them  in  a  permanent  series,  ^fler  being  experienced,  they  remain  in  a  condition 
of  constant  tension,  ready  on  the  slightest  occasion  to  rush  buck  into  the  posses- 
s-on or  rather  the  presence  of  the  soul;  and  again  pressing  hard  to  return  as  soon 
as  a  kindred  oltjeot  of  perception  or  representation  shall  attract  them  back. 

This  theory  is  open  to  similar  objections  with  the  one  which  follows,  with 
which  it  is  intimately  allied.     We  observe  next,  that 

S  155l  (3.)  The  conditions  and  laws  of  representa- 

N'>r  into  the  o         7-    v      /  ^  r     ^ 

f  r  i'  n(  niiv-  tion  cannot  be  referred  solely,  or  even  primarilv,  to 
the  force   of  certain   classes  of  rehitions  which  exist 
between  ideas.     This  theory  is,  in  its  principle,  not  suixjrior  to 
that  which  ascribes  attractive  force  to  the  ideas  themselves. 

Aristotle  enumerates  three  of  the  relations  which  are  said  to 
constitute  the  laws  of  representation,  viz. :  Contiguity  in  time  and 
space,  resemblance,  and  contrariety  (De  Mem,  et  Iiem,,c,  iL,§  viii.). 
Hume  asserts  the  three  laws  of  as:=ociation  to  be  resemblance,  cou' 
tignity  in  time  and  plane,  and  caw<e  ami  effect.  Others  increase 
this  number  to  seven,  viz. :  Coexistence  or  consecution  in  time ; 
contiguity  in  space;  dependence  as  cause  and  effect,  mexins  and  end^ 
whole  and  part;  resemblance  or  contrast;  the  being  produced  by  a 
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(A«  game  power  or  eonvereant  aboiU  the  tamccbjed;  eiijTiiJied  and 

tignijying;  desii/wiled  by  llie  tame   vound.     Otiiera,  as  HiuiiihoQ, 

eijutract   them   to   two;    Simv/luneilg   aud    affinitif.      All  these 

I11W8  are  founded  in  truth.     They  all  de^rihe  fiU'bi  of  eonscious- 

ne«tj,  although  they  fail  as  we  shall  see  tn  recoguize  the  ultimate 

priuciple  or  law  of  the  mind's  activity,  iu  such  cases. 

^k        Examples  can  easily  he  adducisd  of  the  representation  of  ideas    ' 

^Hteder  all  of  these  relatious.     We  begin  nith  those  of  plaoe, 

^Bffhen    I   recall    a  single   building  upon    a   familiar  street,  I 

^^■uDk  at  once  of  the  building  adjoining,  and  so  on,  of  each  that 

^P-  Contiguity  of  time  is  illustrated  by  the  following:  When  a 

nngle  event  is  thought  of,  which  oeairred  upon  some  day  of  ray 

life  made  memorable  by  joy  or  sorrow,  that  event  suggests  the 

others  which  occurred  in  connection  with  itself — either  before  or 

H4ifter — till  the  whole  history  of  the  day  bus  passed  in  review 

^■before  the  eye  of  the  mind. 

^^B  Inasmuch  as  all  objects  adjacent  in  space  innst,  if  perceived 

^^Hitii  attention,  be  originally  perceived  by  acts  siicce^ive  to  one 

^^■Bother  in  time,  it  may  and  generally  will  happen   that  when 

^Hhey  are  recalled  as  contiguous,  tliey  may  alsj  be  recalled  as  snc- 

^B^jBgively  perceived ;  and  thus  often  the  relations  of  time  and  place 

act    eoiijiiinlly.        Thus,  if  I  examine  the  interior  of  a  larga 

public  hall  or  church,  1  may  walk  around  it  on  my  feet,  drawing 

near  to  every  part  which  1  inspect ;  or,  standing  in  one  jilace,  I 

may  survey  every  object  by  successive  applicalions  of  the  eve, 

Sxiug  the  objects  in  memory  by  the  relatioua  of  time.     But  these 

objects  are  also  contiguous  in  place,  and  form  ttigether  a  whole 

HiC  space. 

^^K  Tlie  relations  of  aimUarity  and  of  ernitraat  eerve  to  recall 
^BPS^t"-  If  I  Boe  a  house  like  the  one  iu  which  I  lived  when  a 
flhild — it  is  of  no  consequence  whon  or  where — it  causes  me  t& 
think  of  my  early  home.  If  I  see  a  face  that  resembles  the  face 
M'  n  dear  but  absent  friend,  it  brings  that  friend  to  mind.  The 
likeness  may  be  of  the  whole  to  the  whole,  or  of  a  part  to  a 
part;  as  of  a  door  or  roof  (the  part  of  a  hoiige)  to  a  door  or 
roof;  or  of  a  single  feature  in  the  face  to  anotlicr  feature.  So, 
t  are  unlike,  especially  su:;h  as  are  strikingly  ci 
all  one  another.    Cold  makes  us  think  of  heat,  light 
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reminds  ua  of  darkncee,  joy  of  sorrow  and  eorrow'of  joy,  BWeet 
of  bitter  and  bitlcr  of  sweet. 

The  relation  of  eatige  and  effect  is  constantly  Kcogoixed  in  our 
experience.  The  cause  may  recall  the  effect,  or  the  effect  tlie 
cause.  Fire  makes  me  think  of  heal,  and  ice  of  cold.  The 
wound  uuder  which  X  suffer,  recalls  the  blow  which  caused  iL 

Under  cause  and  e5ect,  and  dependent  upoa  it,  is  the  relation 
of  meaTts  and  emh.  Any  instrument  or  contrivance  suggesl^  the 
use  for  which  it  was  devised.  Thus,  a  fire^ngine  makes  us  think 
of  a  conflagration  ;  a  locomotive,  of  the  drawing  of  a  railway 
train;  a  thumbscrew,  or  a  caso  of  surgical  instruments,  of  torture 
or  amputation.  The  thought  of  an  end  suggests  the  possible  or 
uecessitry  means.  If  a  weight  is  to  be  raised,  or  a  building  ia  tn 
be  mured,  we  think  of  a  lever,  or  a  combination  of  screws  and 
rollers. 

To  these  relations  three  others  have  been  added.  Operaiiont 
or  olfjeets  of  the  same  power  orfaealty,  mggttl  one  anoUier,  and  (A* 
faeniUy  eoncemed.  The  gign  miggetU  the  tiling  signified,  and  (A« 
Onng  signified  the  sign.  Objects  accidentally  denoted  hg  the  «aiM 
soujtd  are  associated.  A  little  attention  will  convince  any  one 
that  all  these  may  find  a  place  eitlicr  under  the  law  of  cause 
and  eflbct,  or  under  the  very  comprehensive  relation  of  con- 
tiguity of  space  and  time. 

The  attempt  to  increase  the  number  of  the  rel»- 
r"i»ti"tui  >n|i.  tinns  that  are  conceived  to  operate  as  laws  of  aseo- 
eialion  and  conditions  of  representation,  most  natu- 
rally suggests  the  inquiry,  whether  there  is  any  special  charm  in 
the  three  or  four  relations  of  resemblance,  contrast,  contigui^ 
of  space  and  time,  and  causation,  which  invests  these  alone  with 
efficacy  in  the  production  of  ideas.  We  ask  at  once,  Why  may 
not  ony  other  relations  serve  as  well  as  these  ?  Why,  of  the  two 
objects  that  are  connected  by  any  relations  whatever,  may  not 
pach  suggest  its  correlate?  We  find,  in  point  of  fact,  that  this 
is  BO — that  objects  connected  by  many  special  relations,  as  c' 
premise  and  eoueltunon,  evidence  and  injerenee,  do  recall  each 
other. 

§  156.  (4.)  Philosophers  have  with  greater  plan- 

lulSgmiioo.  '  sibility  united  all  these  relations  under  what  tliey 

have  called  the  Utw  of  redintfgratwn,  whith  is  thus 
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announced  :  O^ect*  Ifuit  have  been  previotuly  united  as  parU  of  a 
einyle  mental  stale,  tend  to  recall  or  suggest  oiie  anotlier.  Kediiitfl- 
gmtion,  as  here  used,  is  equivalent  to  the  complete  restoration 
of  the  whole,  on  condition  of  the  presence  of  one  or  more  of  ita 
parts.  This  law  was  announced  by  St.  Auguetinc,  by  Wolfl'.by 
Malebrauche,  by  J.  G.  E.  Moaaa,  and  is  accepted  with  some 
qualification  by  Ha  mil  ton. 

It  is  an  inioruiting  quoslion.  whether  this  l>ir  will  mwst  and  explkia  all  ths 
(peoial  cuu  of  cDprBsoat&Lioa,     If  we  auuuDdc  llml  the  tbroe  or  four  Uvs  or 
rslfttioDB  cnumonitcd  \>y  Hume   sad  olhera    coiaprobriid  tyerj  iDjiiiDBabla  ia-     i 
sIsDcg,  Mid  KttEUpt  to  tesulTB  ftll  IhcM  iulo  (he  law  ot  rudiutegntiDii,  ne  ibalt 
find  tbe  ruUawiog  ri:SDlIi.- 

(ii.)  ObJ«M  ooDtiguoaa  in  timi)  preuot  D< 
lalvgrktiou  might  be  ricwad  aa  oaly  uDOthei 
oaajained  !□  time  tend  tu  restore  ur  suggest  one  anolber. 

(A.)  ObJecU  >4j''°<'''  '°  "px^B,  U!  hna  utready  been  obicrreil,  nauallj  eoiaa 
under  the  relation  aod  Ian  of  contignitj  in  time,  and  aro  tbcreCoie  eaiit;  so- 
commodated  to  the  lav  ot  rediDtegmtlon. 

(c.)  The  molt  uC  ths  OBsea  io  which  ohjeets  are  r^dalled  under  the  relallDn  of 
rsoee  and  eSeet,  will  readily  be  sulrcd  bj  the  law  uf  redintegration.  For  id 
ordei  lo  be  eoanectcd  ai  cause  and  effoel  so  as  to  be  Ti>CBl]ed  the  one  lij  tlis 
other,  [hFy  must  Brat  hare  been  uni(«d  under  Lhia  relatioQ  In  a  prerioui  mental 
act;  and  if  lo,  they  come  at  onaa  ander  (be  tan  of  rod  integral  ion. 

Tbn  tame  ia  true  oC  promiBoa  and  euncluaioDi,  data  atid  inferencea,  or  the  so- 
called  logical  relations. 

(rf.)  The  Tolntiona  of  limilaritj  and  ooolrMl  prcseni  some  diffleully,  Wben  I 
■re  t,  toe  never  aeon  before,  at  onoe  the  Ihooghl  Baahes  opon  mo,  ■'  Tho  l»ea  la 
like  Ibii  faoe  of  a  friend  long  absent  or  dead ;"  or  when  I  bob  a  horae  which  itri- 
kingly  rcitmblea  in  color,  form,  ar  actinn,  another  horse  which  I  f^rnerl; 
owned,  and  the  image  of  that  horse  Is  oallml  to  mind,  the  objeoti  that  recall  and 
thoie  which  are  recalled,  were  noier  ootgnined  in  fa«l.  Ibis  seems  to  he  in- 
•oliable  hy  the  law  of  redlnlegralian. 

Haflu(  VertmeltiilKr  dit  EinbildH^gitra/i),  and  olhers  b»TO  aought  to  bring  it 
undorlheaaBlBbylbijfbUowingaolulioo:  What  we  see  in  the  roaembling  face, 
or  tho  reaembling  horse,  ia  some  special  and  acparable  feature  or  peonliaritjr,  one 
or  more.  Let  lhia  bo  oatled  n,  and  let  tbe  remaining  fenluraa  or  peeuliariliea  ha 
called  A.  Let  all  the  ohserrud  featarei  jir  obarMteristiei  of  the  same,  bath  lbs 
reMmbKng  and  tbe  non-reaemblioK,  he  (tailed  A,  Let  the  faoa  or  the  liurae  DefDr 
■een  before  he  dciignoted  by  fl.  When  B  ia  seen,  the  part  n  la  Been  as  a  »ep«ra- 
1,lo  oonatlluent.  for  by  Iho  aui)puB:tion  it  attraota  speoial  atlentinn.  The  Srat  act  , 
i^  to  porwire  Bi  tho  nmt  act,  to  nollne  n,  the  resombllDg  feature;  but  n  has 
l:..r.ir«  bean  eonjoined  wilB  ft,  giving  the  total  A.  Aa  soon  aa  the  past  a  ii  appro- 
li'-n.lod,  It  brings  baelt  ita  aaanoiate  *,  and  A  is  therefore  rooallod.  When,  for 
e:iample,  I  look  at  a  portrait  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  I  am  reminded  of  its  like- 
nca*  lo  the  porlrnlt  of  Qtieun  Eliuihelh.  becnusB  of  tba  ruff  wbtcb  la  a 
neik  of  esoh,  whieb  in  tbia  oaae  Is  tit  ob/j  io*idob  /colnrt  ud  attnoti 
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LiDio  in  both— briagi  bick  evwj  Uung 
lad-dreia,  tbe  fEutuice,  Ihe  acnptrc,  tha 
robfii,  etc.,  olo,  Cilllhewhuleis  rcsluicd.  If  thia  idJuUod  ie  scaEplnl,  Ihs  law 
of  rvdititegrBUtiii  is  vsCabliahed  ub  tbe  odg  comprehcneive  and  luffiaieiil  Uk  dT 
repraiantstian.  Aod  this  iroald  be,  "ohjecU  irii'r*  S-hm  fctni  jji-minw/j  unittd  » 
^Ku-Ci  q/*  a  tfng[(  neiilaf  ilol^  Mmf  to  rtBoU  or  n(i;»<  one  a>uilA(r." 

The  law  of  redintegration  cannot  be  accepted  for  tlie  reason  tliat : 
Tlie  part  of  a  mental  state  which  is  said  to  recall  or  tend  to 
recall  the  whole,  is  not  lileraliy  the  same  which  has  previously 
been  an  object  to  the  niind.  Every  time  the  mind  apprehends 
either  a  part  or  the  whole,  it  has  a  new  percept  or  image,  whether 
partial  or  total.  If,  having  seen  two  resembling  horses  together, 
I  afterward  see  one,  I  am  impelled  at  once  to  think  of  the  other; 
or  if  the  sight  of  a  third  resembling  horse  makes  me  think  of  one 
or  both,  there  is  to  the  mind  in  every  instance  a  new  object  pre- 
eented  and  pictured.  The  percept  of  the  same  horse  taken  in 
successive  moments,  or  at  long  intervals,  is  mentally  conceived 
not  as  the  same,  but  as  a  similar  mental  entity  or  object.  All  ita 
force  to  attract,  or  suggest,  or  recall  another  object,  comes  not 
from  the  sameness  of  the  part  or  the  whole  objectively  viewed,  but 
fitim  the  similarity  of  the  two  or  more  mental  percepts  or  mental 
images  regarded  mibjeeitrely,  or  as  the  products  of  the  mind's 
similar  activities.  Whatever  this  tendency,  or  readiness,  or  fore© 
may  be,  it  is  derived  entirely  from  the  mind's  own  activity,  and 
nut  at  all  from  the  sameness  of  the  ohjerls  as  parts  or  wholes. 
The  mind  thinks,  or  tends  to  think  of  a  when  it  perceives  or 
thinks  of  b,  because  it  has  previously  acted  in  a  aimi/ar  activity, 
in  whole  or  in  part.  When  a  occurs  to  it,  whether  in  perception 
or  thought,  a  certain  form  of  partial  subjective  activity  begins, 
which  involves,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  like  activity  has 
been  previously  espericnced,  a  greater  facility  of  completion. 

The  law  of  redintegration,  as  ordinarily  phrased  or  enounced, 
is  liable  to  the  qualification  which  was  noticed  in  §  154,  viz., 
that  no  attractive  force  can  be  afiirmed  or  conceived  to  pertain 
to  ideas  as  such.  Objects  or  ideas  have  of  themselves  no  greater 
force  or  tendency  to  restore  those  which  with  thcmselvsa  made  up 
a  mental  st«to,  than  they  have  to  attract  one  another.  The  force 
in  the  final  analysis  must  come  from  and  reside  in  Lh».  m'nd 
whose  products  tbey  are. 
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§  157.  (5.)  The  real  principle  tliat  explains  all  the 
pheuumena  and  laws  of  association  is  to  be  found  in   o>ii> 
the  compreheueive  general  foot  or  law,  tlial  ilie  miitd 
leiulu  to  ad,  again  nwre  readily  in  a  vianncr  w  fomi  which 
lar  to  any  in  which  U  lias  acted  before,  in  wiy  defined  exertion  oj 
energy. 

As  the  result  of  our  analysis,  we  acc«pt  this  as  the  principle 
which  comprehends  the  so-called  laws  of  asaociatiou.  We  Lave 
seen  that  these  laws  are  not  physiological,  but  peycbieal ;  that  the 
attractive  furce  by  which  one  idea  is  said  to  be  able  to  recall 
another,  does  not  lie  in  the  ideas  as  such,  viewed  as  separate  from 
the  mind's  energy  in  producing  or  beholding  them:  uor  doi's  it  lie 
in  the  relations  an  sucb  under  which  the  objects  were  cuuuceted  in 
the  mind's  previous  act  of  uniting  tliem,  nor  in  the  power  of  a  part 
of  the  mental  state  to  reproduce  its  feilow-part  or  whole,  but  in  the 
ultimate  truth  that,  in  whatever  way  the  mind  may  act.  it  theieby 
is  enabled  to  act  in  a  similar  manner  a  second  tiilie.  Every  ori- 
ginal act  is  always  complex,  including  objects  separated  and 
united,  as  parts  and  as  a  whole,  by  definable  relations.  If  the 
mind  cognizes  a  part  of  any  of  tliese  wholes,  it  begiiis  to  act 
way  aimilar  to  that  in  which  it  has  acted  before.  Tlie  tendency 
to  finiuli  the  whole  of  tlio  act  thus  begun  explains  the  principla 
that  underlies  the  laws  of  association. 

This  comprehensive  law  enables  ua  to  explain  not  only  the  r9*' 
currence  of  two  objects  that  have  previously  been  connected  in 
the  same  instant  of  time,  but  the  return  of  those  also  wliich  have 
jblhiwed  one  another  in  a  consecutive  order;  as  the  words  that 
form  a  sentence  suggest  each  other,  or  the  names  that  have  been 
learned  in  a  series,  or  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  efo,,  etc 

The  reference  of  the  laws  of  the  representative  power  to  thoj 
Buhjective  force  or  energy  of  the  mind,  explains  the  influence  of 
states  of.  feeling,  as  well  as  acts  of  the  intellect,  upon  the  repre- 
sentative activitiee.  The  state  of  feeling  in  which  I  perceive  or 
think  of  an  object — e  tf.,  a  glorious  sunset  or  an  interesting  story 
— is  often  as  distinct  to  my  apprehension  as  the  object  itoelf.  It 
sliould  follow  that  a  similar  iceling  excited  a  second  time  ought 
as  truly  to  tend  to  recall  a  similar  object,  as  a  similar  object  the 
feeling.  That  the  feelings  are  potent  instruments  of  memory,  la 
confirmed  by  the  experience  of  every  one.    It  often  happens  that 
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a  filing  of  disgust  once  occoaioned  by  some  object,  can  never  be 
experienced  again  without  rixulliiig  the  object  itself.  This  is 
otlen  observed  of  the  bodily  sensations,  as  those  of  sea-eickuess  or 
headache.  It  is  scarcely  less  conspicuous  in  the  experience  of 
purely  psychical  eraotions  when  these  are  perfectly  defined  or  are 
traceable  to  some  determinate  cause ;  like  home-sickness  or  sudden 
fright.  In  such  cases  the  experience  of  a  feeling  nhich  is  at  all 
similar  to  the  feeling  in  question,  however  dissimilar  may  bo  the 
occasion  or  exciUng  cause,  will  bring  back  the  intellectual  cogni- 
tion with  which  it  was  originally  connected.  We  have  already 
explained  that  in  such  caaes  the  feeling  operates  through  the 
agency  of  the  i(itellect. 

This  principle  also  serves  to  explain  the  predominance  of 
cerUiin  associations  over  the  intellect  aud  character  of  different 
persons.  If  the  tendency  to  reproduction  and  recall  is  an 
ori^ual  force  or  law,  then  it  is  natural  that  the  energy  with 
which  any  individual  act  or  state  of  the  soul  tends  to  be  revived, 
should  be  projiortioned  (o  the  relative  force  of  the  original  act ; 
in  other  words,  to  tlie  attention  which  is  bestowed  upon  its  ob- 
jects or  parts,  whether  these  are  objective  or  subjective.  An 
excited  interest  is  the  condition  of  concentrated  attention  ;  for, 
as  has  already  been  observed,  aroused  feeling  awakens  the  in- 
tellect, detains  its  gaze,  and  excludes  distracting  objects.  Hence, 
the  intimate  dependence  of  the  memory  and  imagination  of 
different  persona  upon  the  character  and  strength  of  the  emo- 
tions, the  buoyancy  and  depression  of  their  spirits,  etc.  Hence, 
preeminently,  the  influence  ef  those  commanding  purposes  and 
prevailing  habits  which  make  and  mark  the  individual  man. 
Upon  the  objects  which  he  most  frequently  recalls  and  recombines, 
un<ler  his  prevailing  and  dominant  associations.  That  every  man 
has  his  dominant  associations  is  universally  observed  and  con- 
fessed. The  reason  is,  with  the  one  person,  that  the  favoiite  ob- 
jects of  the  soul's  activity  are  certain  classes  of  objects  with  their 
relations ;  and  with  the  other,  objects  that  are  very  unlike  them. 
But  in  every  case,  the  assooialions  by  which  each  recalls  objects, 
follow  tlie  energy  with  which  he  cognizes  them.  One  man  retells 
objects  and  relations  which  never  occur  to  another,  chJcflv 
because  the  one  contemplates  those  objects  and  relations,  and 
with  intense  energy,  while  they  scarcely  catch  the  notice  or  st- 
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tentioD  of  the  other.     Open  bof'ore  two  men  the  same  loDdscapc, 
the  Bouie  pU-turc,  the  same  architecturiU  design  ;    tell  them  the 
same  narrative,  introduce  them  to  the  same  companion,  let  tliem 
listen  to  the  same  poem,  lecture,  or  sermon^  and  the  active  intel-  | 
led  of  each    will  be  busy  in  selecting  objects  from   each, 
ceming  them   iu  special  relations  and  fixing  them  for  future  I 
recall. 

It  also  explains  why  our  aesodatiouB  nitb  objeds  perceived  are  I 
more  energetic  and  permanent  than  those  connected  with  objects  1 
remembered  or  imagined.     That  which  ia  eeen  with  the  eye  o 
heard  with  the  ear,  other  things  being  equal,  holds  the  attention  1 
more  closely  and  longer  than  that  which  is  merely  remembered^  1 
or  {minted  to  the  fancy.    It  is  constantly  present,  firmly  fixed,  and 
beld  closely  before  tlie  mind  for  it  to  return  to  as  often  as  it  will. 
The  assDciaiions  with  home  are  a  good  illustration 
'"  of  this  principle.     Wheji  we  merely  think  of  the 
home  of  oar  childhood,  it  brings  back  a  throng  of 
recollections  associated  with  its  places  and  persons ;   but  whoa 
we  visit  our  home,  we  cannot  repress  them.     They  are  connected 
with  every  apartment ;    they  start  up  from  every  comer ;  they 
attend  upon  all  our  walks ;  there  is  not  a  tree,  or  rock,  or  stream, 
bat  thrusts  into  our  very  faces,  and  forces  upon  our  attention, 
its  throng  of  associate  memories. 

Objects  of  imagination  have  this  advantage  over  objects  of  \ 
sense,  that  they  are  more  free  from  unwelcome  and  unpleasant  1 
elements,  and  are  subject  more  entirely  to  the  creative  power. 
But  objects  of  sense  stimulate  the  associative  tendency  to  greater    j 
energy,  and  furnish  it  with  the  greatest  variety  of  material. 

Our  principle  also  explains  why  certain  conditions  of  the 
body  ftffecl  the  power  to  recall,  both  favorably  and  unfavorably, 
Ifisease  may  both  hinder  and  quicken  the  energies  of  the  soul  to 
acquire,  and,  of  course,  to  reproduce  its  acquisitions ;   for,  in  all  | 

the  tendency  to  reproduce  is  measured  By  the  energy  o 

the  original  activity;    and  this  varies,  as  the  body  helps   or  I 

lllnders  the  mind  to  detain  and   concentrate  Its   attention  (c£  J 

:|  153). 

■  The  principle  which  refers  the  tendency  to  he  reproduced  to  1 
tiie  original  energy  of  apprehension  enables  us  to  understand  I 
,why  the  mind  reprcsonts  only  a  portion,  and  often  but  a  single  j 
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element,  of  an  object  presented.  We  perceive  a  coniijlex  in»- 
ttriiil  ubjeet ;  we  read  a  written  page  ;  we  examine  a  fine  draw- 
ing, engraving,  or  painting;  we  hear  ikud  uuderg|a»d  an 
elaborate  and  convincing  argument ;  we  enjoy  a  gucceaaion  of 
pleasurable  eensations  or  emotions.  But  we  bring  away,  or 
possess  the  power  to  recall,  only  a  few  parti)  or  elemenU  of  each, 
but  those  are  invariably  the  parts  or  features  which  we  have 
energetically  presented  to  our  cognition.  If  we  revive  these 
S2>eedily,  we  uuite  aud  preserve  them  by  an  act  of  greater  energy. 

It  \a  essential  to  an  act  of  knowledge  that  its  objecte  be 
di*iterued  iu  some  relation.  Slates  of  ieeliug  even  are  moved 
and  excited  by  tlie  diiicemed  relations  of  objects,  as  truly  aa  by 
the  apprehension  of  their  unrelated  existence.  The  relation  ig 
often  quite  as  much  an  occasion  of  intellectual  or  emotional 
activity  aa  tbe  parts  related.  Sometimes  it  attracts  the  exclusive 
attention,  and  the  entitiea  concerned  are  set  aside  and  overloobed. 
I  may  listen  to  several  similar  sounds  from  diUerent  musical 
instruments,  or  humao  voices  ;  the  sounds  compared  may  scarcely 
be  noticed,  only  the  circumstance  that  they  are  similar.  Twenty 
eSeda  may  be  produced  by  a  common  agent  or  o^use.  Tb« 
individual  effects  are  scarcely  observed,  for  the  attention  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  common  relation  by  which  they  are  connected. 
In  hearing  a  person  read,  or  in  reading  ourselves,  we  oHea  do 
not  notice  the  words ;  the  mind  takes  up  only  the  relations  which 
constitute  their  meaning. 

These  facts  explain  why  the  relations  of  objects,  and  especially 
why  three  or  four  more  prominent  relatione,  figure  so  conspicu- 
ously ax  laws  of  association.  The  relations  named  are  none 
other,  OS  we  shall  see.  than  the  comprehensive  or  general  cato- 
gories  which  connect  and  eonditionate  all  our  knowledge  (§  51fi), 
These  relations  are  the  laws  of  ajssociatiou,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
the  instant  and  universal  conditions  of  original  cognition.  What- 
ever we  know  energetically  under  tliese  relations,  we  know  a 
second  time  under  aud  by  ineaus  of  one  or  more  of  these  cate- 
gories. 

II.  The  gecondnnj  Buics  of  aiaodation. 

§  158.  The  theories  which  we  have  considered  tbos 
'■'.IfnnS.''  far  chiefly  relate  to  what  are  called  the  primary  laWB 
of  association.    Other  laws  have  also  been  proposed. 
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which  are  called  aecoHdary.  The  jn-imary  laws  are  conceived  a^ 
cspUming  tlie  teudency  of  certain  claaaes  of  ubjecte  to  recur  to  the  , 
mimi.  The  seeonilary  laws  are  conceived  »  regulate  the  recur- 
rence of  one  individual  object  in  any  ol'  these  clik^ses  rather  than 
another.  They  might  with  propriety  be  called  laws  of  ike  pre- 
ference or  preeetlence  of  particular  ohjecta. 

The  secondary  laws  liave  been  euuinemted  and  propounded  as 
follows;    (1.)   Those  ohjectg  are  more  likely  ia  be  recaJied,  oilier 
Ihingt  being  eqwd,  which  occupy  Oie  mind  for  tlie  longeni  period 
of  time:  (2.)  (Aoee  aleo  whiclt  are  apprehended  ituid  vividly;  ('i.)    ^ 
thom  wkiek  are  bronchi  mod  Jreqiient/y  before  the  mind ;  (4, )  thoge 
which  were  most  recetUly  present;  (5.)  (Awe  which  are  the  mo«t   , 
freefrem  entangling  relatione;  (6.)  tho^e  ichicliare  contemplated   i 
with  the  greatest  strength  of  emotion ;  (7.)  Vwee  which  are  uiewei/ 
with  favoring  eircumdane«»  of  bodily  health;  (8.)  t!to»e  which  are 
coincident  with  prevalent  habita;  (9.)  those  to  which  the  original 
conatitviian  of  body  or  mind  fumiahee  a  special  aptitude.  (c£  Dr. 
Thomafl  Brown,  Lecture  37.) 

A  orilical  dximinntina  or  ttaeie  lairs  will  anablc  as  to  rednce 

them  10  wime  gBnoraJ  eiprnsaion.     Perhaps  <t  Hill  Bho«  that  holh  ^si^*^"?"; 

ths  aeooDilary  and  |irip«rj  reil  upon  tha  iamc>  gpnenil  prinpiple.  «dic  pfinr:i|.lii 

Thnflfit,  TO  n  DM  mi  I)  (  lenxth  uf  limi;.  has  already  been  ahown  to  J^'il^,""  '* 
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Iba  UaSDilge  or  term!  takdii  from  Ihe  jeoeml  prlni;i|)le  whLob  we  biiro  laid  dgi«« 
M  I'uDJaaiciitml.  it  wudJcI  hs  IbuB  phnivd :  "  [be  tendfnt;  u[  any  aul  uf  Ihii  auo4 
to  b*  CBCalteii  ur  nipustud  1b  Kaukencd  bj  disuie,  till,  ■Jnall}',  it  nrbollj  ocMca.'' 
WbotbsT  it  ii  propLTjj  mid  to  ba  irmtkened,  ar  Buperscdad,  is  aa  open  qoMtion. 
Tbit  in  true  uf  tbn  kindrad  queatioo,  wbetboi  ui;  wfjuiaitioa  of  Ibe  mind  oaii  bs 
irraoaretably  loal. 

Ono  paJpitbls  and  promineot  oxoeplioD  to  tbls  g«Qenl  tcndenuy  to  weakneaa  or 
lot!  may  ba  argi'd,  in  Ibe  freqai^nt  oaMS  of  penoDi  wlio  in  oJd  a^  remember 
nuihiug  M  TividJy  at  tbo  uxatt  and  eient*  wbiob  aooamd  iDngail  ago.  Orivn 
thd  whulfl  uf  (ba  iatvrreniug  life  1b  entinlj  cfliiced  from  tbe  loal,  while  (ha 
mDmarlet  of  ;uuth  and  ubildhood  are  itill  vivid  and  dlKinet.  gcveral  reaaona 
ma;  be  givon  fur  tbia  plain  cxoi-pIiDD  to  tbe  operatioii  of  the  laws  alreadj  oon- 
■idrri'd.  Manji  uf  tbu  rvmiruibrauiiei  uf  cbildbood  ba>e  bion  recalled  aguo  and 
again  tbrougb  a  lung  lifo.  Tbougb  tfau  eveatt  of  childhood,  as  realititi,  wen 
pruBcnt  to  tho  mind  longcil  ago,  jet,  a*  ^}^Bnyht-al■jrBlt,  Ibtj  may  be  tbe  Boal 
ftiiBb  and  roeenl.  Ni>r  abuuld  it  be  forgotten  that  tbe  objnjlj  and  eTCDlJ  of  child- 
hood wcro  eoulemplatcd  b;  (be  iniud  al  flnt  villi  an  iliuoit  gtulutire  and  ab- 
■iirbing  al.teutian.  Tbu  ineiuurDbls  ooaarmtjaiie  of  ohiidhuud  were  tlia  abaorbisg 
■ulijvDli  uf  IbODgbt  fur  dajB  before  thoj  uccancd.  The;  ware  reviewed  wUfa 
tho  fundcBt  rsflovlion  aftsr  Ibcy  were  pait.  Tbe  leamiDg  to  eount  ten  or  one  biui. 
drod,  tho  wearing  of  a  eorlain  dfMi;  the  begioningof  aohool-lifo;  tb«  long  antici- 
pated, Ibn  often -reviewed  and  mited  ritit  to  loiae  relative,  tho  first  eonaiderabla 
JuurtiB;,  Ibe  nnt  parlf.  (bo  first  oompueiliun — were  moat  important  oortinmeei 
in  Iheir  lime,  and  spread  themBolrcs  alutig  a  largo  portion  uf  tba  buriiuu  uf  tba 


t«ngUng  ri 


□i)  bas  alreail;  b 


ThB  nflhlaw  (which  rcti 
Tided  for.  If  tbe  polnla  o 
related  objeoti, — nro  altftuhod,  are  vorf  numerous,  the  greater  ii  tbe  prubaMlilj 
that  Ibe  objects  will  be  recalled,  provided  the  relations,  and  tbe  related  ottjcoU,  Iw 
dieoemed  with  equal  energy  of  atUnCion  and  ardor  of  Inturent.  But  if  Uia 
mulllplloity  of  rolatiuDB  divide*  and  thuB  weakens  Ibe  interoat,  the  inanonoa  of 
their  number  \t  diitraotlng  and  entnnglitig.  In  illiutrntion  of  tbe  operatien 
of  Ihi>  law.  Dr.  Brown  ohBcrves;  "The  BOng  wbieh  we  bavo  never  beard  but 
from  ono  perBon,  ean  nonruely  be  benrd  again  by  as  without  recailing  Ibat  person 

gMtion,  if  wo  have  benrd  tbo  eame  air  and  words  trequeutly  Bung  by  otben" 
HrrlMreSl). 

Upon  Ibis  w*  remark  ■  If  Ibe  freqnpnt  repetition  of  tbe  Bong  baa  the  effcol  to 
withdraw  tbe  attaotion  from  Ibe  Srat  improBiion,  and  lo  exulude  ita  being  oflrn 
repealed  end  revived,  Ibon  it  beoomaB  leii  Jike'y  Ibat  tbo  person  who  Bung  it  br 
the  lltjt  lima  will  be  Bngijested  by  (be  air  ;  but  if,  ernry  lime  it  tB  aung  by  aajp 
one.  fbat  person  ii  reoallod,  Ihen  the  aong  will  be  more  inefliMeably  aiiooikUd 
with  bim  the  more  fraquently  it  is  sung. 

The»i>iAand  trvaiK  ban  already  been  notieed  and  eiplained  {J {  IBS. 3), 
The  rii/hk  needB  but  •  word.  So  fur  na  frieility  of  ossooiatiuu  depends  on  rrpa- 
n.  «Dd  BO  tar  aa  particular  hiUls  faoililale  repetiliim,  >u  far  is  this  general 
resolved  by  Iho  law  eoncerning  repetition.  So  far  as  habit,  or  oniy  repetitioD 
by  babil,  enablus  oa  to  aonooatruU  tbe  atluntiun  wilb  gnotar  auergy  and  intonp^ 
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apowo 
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Bui  it  nbould  DBver  he  forgoLlfla  that  tfaiw«  origiDal  aptitudes  da  not  pertain  to 
the  (iwnllj  at  repn^seDtalLan  or  Ilie  lo-DallBd  facult;  of  urociftlion  at  nrJI,  but 
that  it  eiUndi  eqUBll;  to  Ibu  power  of  preienlktioa  uid  iutuitioD.     RbnlBVar 


I.J  a>.ud.Ii0D.     Thfre  ii 
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a  dlicern  epeoiiil  oluses 
uf  ubjwls  knd  raiftliaoi,  kud  to  diicern  thum  with  interMt  and  energy. 

§  159.  Tiiere  are  what  seem,  on  tlie  first  aspect, 
exceptions  to  the  universal  application  of  the  law  MiSrna"!,  iK 
of  association.  There  are  many  cases  when  a  u™.''™"'^ 
thought  aeems  all  at  once  to  dart  into  the  mind, 
which  has  no  apparent  connection  with  any  thought  or  thing 
that  is  present  We  cite  the  familiar  example  recorded  hy  Hob- 
bea:  "  In  a  company  in  which  the  convereation  turned  «]><in  the 
late  civil  war,  what  could  be  conceived  more  imjiertinent  than 
for  a  person  to  nsk  abruptly,  What  was  the  value  of  a  Koman 
denarius  ?  On  a.  little  reflection,  however,  I  was  able  to  trace 
the  train  of  thought  wliich  sugg^ted  the  question ;  for  the 
original  subject  of  discourse  introduced  the  history  of  the  king, 
and  of  the  treachery  of  those  who  surrendered  his  person  to  hia 
enemies  ;  this  again  introduced  the  treachery  of  Judas  Is'iariot, 
and  the  sum  of  money  which  he  received  for  his  rewird  "  {Lovia- 
tkan.  p.  L  c  3). 

This  case  Is  no  more  singular  nor  striking  than  the  espericnco 
of  any  lively  mind  could  iuniish  in  every  hal-f-hour.  If  any 
peiHon  not  absorbed  with  the  objects  of  sense,  or  bent  upon  some 
present  achievement,  will  break  in  upon  hia  movements  of 
reverie  with  the  question,  How  did  this  or  that  thotight  occur  to 
my  mind?  he  will  be  surprised,  and  perhaps  amused,  at  the 
series  of  strangely  connected  thoughls  which  introduced  it  to  his 
notice.  In  many  cases,  the  thought,  though  apparently  abrupt  and 
strange,  will  be  found  to  have  a  real  connection  with  the  thought 
which  it  seemed  to  jostle  and  displace.  There  are  thoughlJj, 
however,  the  connections  of  which  we  cannot  follow.  What  ought 
we  to  beheve  in  respect  to  these  ?  Should  we  still  hold  that  the 
l.'iWB  of  association  govern  ihcir  movement,  though  we  cannot 
trace  their  preaence  or  ftimish  the  proof  of  their  working  ? 
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In  answer  to  this  question,  two  opposite  views  have  been  mtiih 
tuined.  The  first  is  held  hj  Dugald  Stewart  and  others — dnl 
tlie  minJ  is  momentarily  conscious  of  the  presence  of  these  in- 
tervening objects,  though  it  cannot  recall  them  in  memory ;  that 
thoy  are  present  long  enough  to  act  as  media  of  agociation,  but 
not  long  enough  to  leave  any  trace  of  their  preseno& 

The  second  theory  is  urged  by  Hamilton,  following  a  ragget- 
tion  of  Leibnitz,  and  agreeing  with  the  school  of  Uerbart 
These  all  contend  that,  '*  though  these  intermediate  objects  may 
be  present  long  enough  to  influence  the  train  of  oonscioiiBly  as- 
sociated thoughts,  yet  the  mind  is  in  no  sense  aware  of  their  pr^- 
sonce )  for  it  is  uu philosophical  to  suppose  an  object  preaent  to 
ooni^ciousness  without  leaving  some  impression  upon  the  memoiy. 
No  analogous  casi^  can  be  adduced,  and  the  hypothem  must  be 
rejected  as  groundless."  Besides,  it  is  urged,  ^  another  principk 
can  Ix!  a<lduc(Hl  to  explain  the  phenomena — that  of  latent  or  nn- 
consf'ioiw  niodiiicutious  of  the  mind.  In  this  we  have  a  ze- 
cogiiizcd  and  actually  existing  hiW)  which  is  sufficient  to  acoount 
for  all  the  facts."     {McLfljCC.  xviii.) 

lJ|K)n  this  argument  we  observe,  that  \t  b  not  true,  as  is  repre- 
Rcnt(Hl,  that  there  are  no  grounds  on  which  to  rest  the  first  hypo- 
thcMls.  In  the  very  case  supposecl,  when  one  idea  suddenly  and 
straiij^cly  follows  u|)on  another,  if  we  bethink  ourselves  at  once, 
wo  ran  recall  some  intcirvening  links.  We  say,  if  we  bethink 
onrH<>lvc8  at  (mce ,  for  if  the  efibrt  is  made  a  few  instants  later, 
tlut  clue  will  fall  from  our  hands.  At  other  times,  when  it  seems 
to  have  totally  escaped  and  eluded  us,  it  can  be  recovered  by 
pi»rsist4»nt  effort  and  determination.  Now,  the  fact  that  in  some 
apj)arciitly  dcsjM»rate  coses  we  can  succeed,  demonstrates  that 
the  ohjetits  nii^rht  have  been — nay,  that  they  actually  were, 
pn^sont  to  the  consciousness,  though  they  seemed  not  to  have 
boon.  Wc  have  a  rijrht  to  infer,  then,  on  grounds  of  analogy, 
that  they  are  so  in  all  cases.  The  analogy  of  acknowledged  and 
similar  j)henomena  is  wholly  with  the  first  theory.  Moreover, 
analogv  would  seem  to  STiorjrest  and  confirm  the  principle,  that 
where  there  is  a  f^'cble  activity  of  consciousness,  there  is  a  feeble 
hold  upon  the  memory  ;  and  we  conclude  conversely,  that  where 
there  is  the  slondorcst  hold  upon  the  memory,  there  must  have 
been  the  feeblest  possible  encrg}'  of  consciousness.     What  is  in- 
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tended  by  the  phrase  lafent  modijitalion  of  eonicmaneeK,  is 
not  ullogethcr  clear.  If'it  be  explained  ae  only  a.  very  low 
di-'gree  of  coiiscioiu  activity,  the  two  tbeoriea  are  in  piiuclple  the 
same. 

§  160.  The  repreaentative  power  t«nda  to  uneetwtnj  n,pr«.ont»tion 
ruiiuity.  The  mind,  if  given  up  to  the  operation  of  "J^'SfilJfr 
tlie  laws  of  association,  would  never  cea^  to  furuiah  ""j^  ^"^ 
itself  with  new  objects.  Kach  object  last  discerned 
would  stiggeet  another.  Thia  would  call  up  ita  fellow,  and  the 
series  of  successive  objects  would  suffer  no  Interruption  and  would 
come  to  no  eud.  It  has  been  said  with  great  effect — that,  were 
the  senses  excited  to  action  only  long  enough  to  fiimisii  the  soul 
with  requisite  material  and  fully  to  develop  all  its  powers,  and 
then  to  be  sealed  up  forever,  the  spirit  would  have  acquired 
material  enough  for  its  endless  activity  in  simple  representation. 
(Bishop  Butler,  Analog,  p.  i.,  c.  i.)  We  know  from  observa- 
tion, that  when  the  other  activities  are  as  nearly  suspended  as  is 
possible,  as  in  dreaming  and  reverie,  the  train  of  associnted 
objecta  still  rushes  past  the  eye  of  fancy  with  a  rapidity  that 
cannot  be  measured.  But  strong  as  this  activity  is,  and  difficult 
of  control  as  at  times  it  may  be,  it  does  not  often  assume  exclu- 
sive or  supreme  possession.  There  are  two  methods  by  which 
thia  activity  is  interrupted  and  turned  aside.  The  one  ia  objec- 
tive, the  other  is  tvbjeetive- 

We   consider,   first,   the  objrriive    interruption.      Every   new 

tgeot  of  sense- percept  on  introduces  a  foreign  and  diverting  ele- 
■ent.     In  such  cases  representation  gives  way  to  presentation  or 

aquieition.     We  do  not  deny  that  both  these  activities  may  be 
i  together,  and  that  presentation  and  repnsentation,  may 

o  forward  side  by  side.  It  would  seem  from  experience  that 
8  often  Iiappena.  In  waking  gently  from  sleep,  the  images  of 
)  dream-world  blend  with  the  realities   of  the   sense-world. 

6ven  in  our  waking  hours,  the  hard  world  which  the  senses  give 
^  t  US,  ia  beaet  by  the  spiril-world  in  which  we  dream.  The  soberest 
world  of  the  most  prosaic  and  practical  thinker  sparkles  with 
the  images  which  the  fancy  interweaves  into  its  homely  fabric. 
Let  this  be  admitted,  and  still  it  is  true  that  the  two  species  of 
kotivity  cannot  occupy  the  attention  at  the  same  moment  with 
t^aeX  energy;  and  that  the  sense-world  and  sense-objects  will 
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break  in  upon  the  activity  of  the  fancy.  Let  but  a  single  object 
do  this  for  a  single  instaut,  and  a  starting  point  is  furnished  for 
a  new  train  of  thought  in  an  entirely  new  direction. 

The  mbjeefive  interruption,  diversion,  and  control  of  the  repre- 
sentative activity  of  the  soul,  are  stiil  more  important.  The  e<fo 
which  at  times  may  seem  l«  !«  the  helpleus  victim  or  the  amused 
spectator  of  this  moving  diorama,  is  Dot  always  an  idle  or  pas- 
sive looker-on.  It  haa  but  to  detain  any  single  object,  and  the 
object  detained  suggests  new  objectff,  to  each  of  which  it  sustuiu 
many  relations.  By  simply  arresting  the  TOurse  of  representation, 
its  independent  activity  is  as  truly  controlled  and  newly  directed 
ae  if  some  object  of  sense  had  obtruded  itself  upon  the  attention. 

But  the  mind  can  do  that  which  is  far  more  effective  and  im- 
portant than  to  detain  an  object  before  its  attention  from  impulse 
or  passive  excitement  It  can  exert  upon  every  such  object  its 
higher  activities  of  thought.  If  it  cognizes  the  existence  of  the 
object,  it  discerns  it  as  present,  and  as  diverse  from  itsel£  It 
may  remember  it  as  having  before  been  present  It  may  compare 
it  with  other  objects,  bring  it  inUi  a  new  or  a  familiar  class,  name 
it,  reason  about  it,  make  Irom  it  some  induction,  mould  it  Into 
some  imaginative  creation,  apply  it  in  illustration  and  analogj, 
discern  in  it  relations  of  beauty,  learn  from  it  some  moral  lesson, 
or  find  in  it  some  manilestation  of  the  divine.  Each  one  of  these 
activities  will  evolve  a  new  product,  which  product  may  serve  as 
a  starting-point  for  a  new  series  of  repi-eacntations.  These  activi- 
ties are  far  more  potent  and  effective  than  the  merely  pa8»ve 
services  of  the  representing  power,  though  they  blend  witli 
them  so  intimately  as  not  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  them. 
As  the  mind  mingles  the  thinking  power  with  the  activity  of  per- 
ception, when  it  seems  only  to  nee  and  bear  witli  the  organs  of 
sense,  so  does  it  elevate  and  transform  its  acts  of  memory  aud 
fancy  by  the  penetrating  analysis  and  combining  syulheaia  of 
rational  judgment 

That  is  a  most  superliciol  and  limited  conception  of  the 
representative  power  and  the  laws  of  association,  which  reeoWea 
into  them  all  the  nobler  and  more  important  operations  and  pro- 
duels  of  the  iiuman  soul.  Such  a  view  excludes  individuality 
and  self-respect— as  well  as  the  capacity  for  the  higher  achieve 
ments  of  science,  duty  aud  faith,     (cf.  §  40). 
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Besides  this  direct  action  upoii  the  representative  faculty,  there] 
UB  another  which  ia  exerted  indirectiy,  ifptmille  ivith  greater  effceL  ff 
[The  action  is  direct  when,  in  the  ways  described,  the  et/o  arrests  1 
ind  modifies  the  onward  current  of  what  would  otherwise  be  p&s-  | 
^vo  tendencies.     It  ia  indirect  so  far  as,  by  every  auch  action,  a    j 
jater  facility  or  force  ia  given  to  auch  tendencies  for  the  future.  ■ 
Every  present  energy  of  attention,  every  epecial  etfort  of  creation  ■ 
hpr  thought,  gives  additional  strength  to  certain  bonds  of  associar  I 
ion,  and  imparts  special  facility  to  the  mind  in  reviving  their  ^ 
■ohjecte.     This  very  circumstance  enables  us  to  apply  the  mind  to 
'milar  objects  with  leas  etiurt  and  greater  pleasure,  till  at  last 
I  mind  has  created  for  itself  almost  a  new  medium  of  life,  a 
second  atmosphere  for  its  own  easy  and  familiar  action,  wh'ch  iq 
purely  the  product  of  its  own  previous  activities.     The  feelingsfl 
provide  for  their  own  perpetuation  and  increased  force  as  thayJ 
■'direct  to  this  or  that  intellectual  aclivity.     Heuce,  preeminently,  ' 
■every  controlling  or  commanding  purpose,  whether  morally  good 
Wbt  bad,  tends  to  perpetuate  itself,  and  to  secure  the  execution  of 
ElB  own  bahests.     Uuler  the  constant  presence  and  guiding  con- 
■trot  of  such  a  purpose,  all  the  trains  of  associated  objects  become 
HlB  "  ready  servitors,"  which  bring  to  mind,  when  needed,  the  facts 
Mmd  suggdatioiu,    the  illustrations   and   arguments,    the   happy 
Rdirases  and  expressive  words,  which  are  required  for  thought, 
nxpreesion,  and  act.     Various  familiar  phenomena  illustnita  the 
Bbree  of  these  indirect  influences  upon  the  representative  faculty. 
Kphc  same  material  object  suggests  to  differcrjt  persons  n.ssociationa  , 
Bftuit  are  entirely  unlike  and  even  opposite  to  one  another.     Tha    { 
bcene,  the  house,  the  apartment,  which  to  one  man  is  full  of  the 
Becpest  interest,  is  to  another  indifferent.    To  one  person  it  rei-alla  , 
fcugga^tions  fraught  with  peace,  aifection,  and  joy;  to  another,  j 
^nemorieJ  of  hatred,  remnrse,  and  terror.     To  the  same  man,  oa  I 
Hittferent  occasions  and  in  dilferent  moods,  the  same  object  wiln 
Buggmt  diftercnt  associations,  according  to  the  feelings  of  tlie  houf^ 
br  the  purpose  for  which  he  Is  thinking.     We  may  almost  say^ 
Brithout  exag^o'ation,  that  in  every  present  activity  of  the  mind 
■here  is  revived  and  indirectly  made  to  reappear  the  whole  of  the  ' 
Bwn's  previous  history,  as  each  of  its  acU  and  events  have  been 
Hkken  up  by  the  force  of  the  souI'm  purely  passive  tendencies,  and 
Bo  incorporated  int«  its  very  essence. 
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§  161.   The   law  of  asgocialion,  accordm?  to   the 

Idwnf  wwh-       .  1-111 

iiiinKudtswor  Views  of  lU  nature  aad  energy  which  have  been  en- 
forced,  reite  upon  the  »ame  original  principle  tisually 
kiwiBii  08  the  law  of  luibit.  One  object  suggests  another,  because 
one  mental  state  which  is  similar  in  part  to  another  tends  to  be 
like  it  in  every  particular.  This  principle,  when  expressed  ia 
other  language,  is  equivalent  to,  Any  menial  activity  or  experi- 
ence, when  it  is  repeated,  ia  more  readily  performed. 

Habit,  Lat.  Iiabitiu,  Gr,  ?^(C,  ia  literally  a  way  of  bping  held, 
or  of  holding  one's  self.  Thus  defined,  it  must  denote  a  perma- 
nent state  uf  rest  which  has  been  reached  as  the  result  of  action 
or  growth,  or  a  permanent  form  of  activity,  or  of  readiueas  or 
&cility  for  any  kind  of  activity.  As  such  facility  for  action  ifl 
universally  observed  to  result  from  repetition  of  action,  thia  last 
element  is  taken  up  into  the  conception  or  definition  of  habit. 
The  acquisition  of  Ikcility  by  repetition,  supposes  that  some  diffi- 
culty or  hindrance  has  been  overcome,  whether  the  habita  ara 
purely  psychical  or  corporeal,  or  whether  they  are  both  physical 
and  mental  conjoined ;  whether  they  are  emotional  or  moral,  or 
whether,  as  is  often  true,  they  are  all  three  together. 

Examples  of  bodily  habits  are  furnished  by  a  particular  gait; 
the  dexterous  management  of  the  hand  in  the  um  of  a  saw,  a 
chisel,  a  hatchet,  or  a  plane,  in  driving  or  in  drawing;;  and  the 
control  of  the  limbs  in  dancing  or  gymnastic  feats.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  such  habits  doea  indeed  usually  involve  some  psychical 
activity,  and  the  gain  of  facility  by  repetition.  But  we  may  oonaider 
apart  the  formation  of  the  body  oijy  to  a  new  habitude,  and  for 
the  moment  have  to  do  only  with  the  changes  in  the  states  and 
functions  of  the  bi>dy  which  our  tenee»  obeerve  to  be  more  and 
more  readily  made.  We  suppose,  that  at  the  outset  the  special 
use  required  ia  difficult,  either  because  some  habitual  and  unde- 
sirable adjustment  or  predisposition  of  the  muscles  has  been 
attained,  or  because  thev  are  imperfectly  or  wrongly  adjusted  by 
nature.  An  efibrt  is  required  involving  physical  tension  or  phy- 
sical pain ;  aa  when  we  would  bring  the  organs  to  utter  the  unused 
sounds  of  a  strange  language,  or  would  bring  the  fiugers  or  the 
limbs  to  painful  or  constrained  positions.  We  may  explain  the 
oltstocle  or  hindrance  by  a  certain  power  or  tendency  of  the 
Tfifiex  activities  of  the  nervous  system.     The  conquest  may  wm- 
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etc 


in  the  facility  which  it  is  possible  to  ac(}iiire,  by  a  gradual  I 

lumptioQ  in  the  reflex  motors  of  new  fonus  of  muscular  adjiu 
tent 

We  pass  next  to  mental  habits— /r«(,  those  which  are  devel- 
couoection  with  such  bodily  adjustments  as  we  have  sup- 
posed :  and  necorni,  tboee  which  concern  functions  that  are  simply 
and   purely  mental.     8ide  by  side  with  the  new  adjustments  to    ' 
which  the  muscles  are  constrained  with  a  more  and  more  ready  I 
obedience,  there  must  proceed  a  constantly  increased  facility  ia  I 
the  mind's  connection  and  control  of  the  appropriate  sensations,  I 
according  to  the  ends  which  it  iutenda  to  accomplish ;  t.  e 
miud  in  such  cases  furnishing  the  real  beginnings  of  the  new  ad-  ^ 
justments  and  growths  of  the  body.     The  juggler  and  the  gym- 
nast, the  mechanic  and  the  artist,  the  dancer  and  the  playei 
the  violin  or  the  organ,  do  not  simply  train  the  bodily  organs  to  1 
the  requisite  suppleness  and  aptitudes,  but  they  acijutre  a  sur-  j 
prising  readiness  of  the  mind  to  connect  with  every  movement  1 
those  sensations  which  indicate  and  regulate  the  activities  to  which  ( 
the  body  ia  physically  trained.     If  a  mental  facility  supposes  a 
n[iental  difficulty,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  difficulty  ?     It  is 
original  difficulty  of  mental  application  to  certain  mental  objects, 
and,  consequently  in  the  ready  mental  combination  of  the  objecta 
which  are  concerned.     This  intellectual  obstacle  is  usually  in-  ■ 
creased,  and  in  some  cases  wholly  occasictned,  by  one  that  ia, 
emotional  or  moral. 

In  habits  that  are  purely  mental,  as  in  the  greater  facility  that  | 
is  acquired  by  study  in  general;  or  the  surprising  progress  which  J 
may  be  made  in  any  special  science,  aa  the  mathematics  o 

igUBgcs;  or  the  still  more  unWked-for  dexterity  which  may  bo  1 

lined  in  certain  intellectual  feats,  as  of  punning,  rhyming,  etc.,  ] 
'etc,  the  difficulty  lies  in  a  reluctant  or  unwonted  attention,  and  j 
the  dexterity  pertains  to  the  subjective  tendency  toward  similar  I 
activities  which  is  acquired  by  exercise.  The  difficulty  and  the  J 
capacity  for  facility  are  both  assumed  to  be  unquestioned  and  i 

iginal  facts. 

When  the  habits  are  purely  emotional  or  moral,  so  &r  as  they  I 
bo  conceived  as  such,  the  difficulty  to  be  encountered  ts  a  | 

;ural  or  acquired  tendency  to  excessive  and  abnormal  activity  1 
any  emo^n.     This  tendency  can  be  overcome  only  by  the  1 
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frequent  exercise  of  other  emotions,  till  they  act  with  normAl 
readinesa  aud  strength.  Leaving  oat  of  account  the  voluntary 
element,  or  rather  supposing  that  this)  is  rightly  adjusted,  it  may 
be  asauraed  that  this  original  hindrant^e  to  the  uatural  tendencies 
remains  when  the  new  habits  are  to  be  acquired.  The  completion 
of  moral  or  emotional  habits  ordinarily  involves  alMo  the  truiuing 
of  the  intellectual  habits  to  the  ready  suggestion  of  new  thoughts 
and  very  often  of  the  body  itself  to  readiness  in  appropnate 
actious. 

§  162.  The  laws  of  association  are  a^in  divided 
lower  i>iH  of  into  higher  and  lower.     The  lower  are  those  which 

IHOCilllDB.  ■"  ,  .  ,  ... 

are  presented  to  us  in  the  uci]iiu$itionB  ot  sense  and 
conseiouaness,  and  which  are  reproduced  by  the  representative 
imagination  and  the  uncultured  memory.  These  are  the  relations 
of  time  and  vptux.  As  they  are  more  obvious  and  natural,  tlicy 
require  little  of  higher  culture  or  discipline.  They  are  aim 
developed  earliest  in  the  order  of  time,  and  are  common  to  the 
whole  race.  The  relations  of  lllceneM  and  of  eontragt  form  an 
intermediate  class  between  the  natural  and  the  philosophical ; 
being  now  present  in  the  one,  and  then  largely  represented  in 
the  other.  The  higher  are  the  relations  of  eaute  and  tffed ;  in- 
Tolving  meaiu  and  end,  premise  and  eonrfusion,  datum  and  infer' 
ence,  genus  and  speiries,  /aw  and  example~a\],  in  short,  of  the 
SQ-ea,lled  philosophleal  OT  foyi'pa/ relations.  All  these  are  present 
in  and  control  the  higher  imagination  and  the  more  developed 
processes  of  thought.  The  higher  relations  of  thought  and  of 
the  creative  imagination  are  so  diverse  from  the  lower  relations 
of  sense,  that  they  often  supersede  aud  displace,  and  sometimes 
even  cross  and  contradict  them.  In  sense-perception  aud  coq- 
Bciouanesa,  objects  are  conjoined,  just  as  they  happen  to  present 
themselves  in  space  or  in  time,  The  mechanical  memory  or 
imagination  servilely  reproduces  them  under  precisely  the  same 
relations  in  which  they  were  originally  presented  and  known. 
But  thought  and  the  higher  imagination  take  the  objects  thus 
accidentally  conjoined,  and  recombiue  and  reproduce  them  under 
relations  that  are  higher.  Whenever  objects  are  habitually  con- 
joined under  such  relations,  they  will  be  periistently  associa- 
ted with  and  represented  by  them,  so  far  even  as  to  exclude  the 
combinations  presented  to  seuse-pcrception.     By  such  excess. 
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thoOT  Btriking  idiosyucracieB  of  imagination  and  memory  cau 
be  accounted  for  which  are  deaignated  by  the  vagucly-uaed  term, 
aiieent-mindedness.     The  absent-minded  person  U  one    who  haa 
become  so  habitually  indifferent  and  inattentive  to  the  objecU    . 
which  addreaa  his  senses,  tli  rough   preoccupation  from  a  roving  , 
imagination  or  abstracted  thought,  that  his  senses  seem  oflei 
I  be  unused,  and  his  memory  to  be  utterly  untrustworthy.     He    ' 
s  Bublimely,  or  perhaps    ridiculously,  indifferent  to  tho 
a  relations  of  common  objects  and  events. 
Ab  the  higher  may  take  the  place  of  the  lower  relations,  so 
rthe  lower  may  exclude  or  displace  the  higher.     The  con«lnnt  or   , 
raven  llie  frequent  conjunction  of  objecla  and  phenomena  may 
Kan  ciinaequence    be    mistaken    for  their   neee^mry   relations   or 
ientiai  conditions  or  constituents.     A  eavage-,  who  should  see 
inpowdcx  exploded  by  an  electric  spark,  would  associate  the 
nrbole  of  the  electric  appnraHis,  and  perhaps  even  the  words  and 
f  the  operator,  with  the  occurrence  of  the  eiiplosion,  and 
jkke  tlie  combination  to  be  made  by  a  necessary  connection  of 
things.    The  ignoramus  who  sees  a  conjurer  peribrra  certain  ma- 
nipulations, or  hears  him  repeat  the  words  of  some  incantation  ia 
connection  with  a  surprising  feat,  unites  the  two  by  an  a£«ocia-  j 
tion  80  inveterate  as  to  believe  the  one  is  the  cause  of  the  other.  | 
The  manifold  and  inveterate  superstitions  that  have  biftn  so  j 
readily  accepted  and  so  tenaciously  retained,  are  in  this  way  to 
be   explained.     Startling  or  noticeable    events    have  occurred  , 
jether  by  a  merely  casual  connection,  which  have  been  hence-   ] 
■ward  associated  under  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect;  a 
e  case  of  success  in  battle,  tlie  healing  of  disease,  the  removal   ] 
F  an  epidemic,  the  termination  of  drought,  the  cessation  of 
0]ip8e,  or  the  acceptible  performance  of  some  religious  rite. 
I  Nor  are  errors  of  this  sort,  confined  to  uncultured  and  ign'>rant 

a  or  uneilucated  men.    Men  of  quick  association  aud  ready  I 
Iggeetion,  even  if  they  attain  the  highest  culture  in  majiy  di- 
ctions, oflen  scorn  that  discipline  to  philosophical  thinking  of 
which  they  stand  in  special  need,  because,  from  tlie  very  quick- 
ness of  their  power  to  combine,  they  are  most  liable  to  mistake 
the  suggestions  of  their  various  and  ready  wit  for  the  6ol)cr  and    ' 
olid  relations  of  thought. 
K  The  lower  associations— tliose  of  constant  or  frequent  conjuno 


Uim — are  most  observable  when  they  strongly  affect  our  feelings. 
Objects  which  are  in  themselves  indifferent,  or  which  ought  to  be 
and  would  otherwise  be  positively  oflenaive,  tawi'te  the  iiiteiitoA 
liking  or  niisliking,  simply  because  they  have  been  connected 
with  objects  which  in  their  esf^entiol  nature  are  fitted  to  please 
or  displease  us.  The  remembrance  of  a  journey,  or  some  other 
event  of  our  personal  history,  is  always  unwelcome,  because  it 
was  connected  in  our  experience,  and  is  therefore  associated  ia 
our  thoughts,  with  some  serious  disappoiotmeut  or  calamity. 
The  sight  of  the  surgeon  who  saved  our  life  by  performing  a 
painful  operation,  is  not  alwap  agreeable,  however  sincere  may 
be  our  gratitude.  Certain  persons  are  very  pleasing  or  very 
displeasing,  because  they  bring  to  mind  memoriea  or  thoughts 
which  we  cherish  or  reject 

A  dreas  of  the  newest  &shion  may  at  first  be  siugulnr  and  un- 
attractive. But  soon  it  is  generally  worn  by  those  who  are 
attractive  in  appearance,  graceful  and  refined  in  manners,  and 
high  in  social  position.  It  is  thereupon  regarded  as  highly  graceiul 
and  agreeable  in  itself,  and  no  other  is  tolerable.  It  is  not  long 
before  it  becomes  common,  and  this  detracts  somewhat  from  ila 
faclitious  attractions.  When  it  is  worn  obtrusively  by  the  filthy 
and  vulgar,  and  becomes  conspicuous  in  connection  with  persona 
who  are  rightfully  disagreeable,  it  is  time  that  the  ftshion  should 
change,  or  that  some  other  novelty  should  appear,  in  order  to 
relieve  the  associations  of  the  fashionable  world  from  the  offen- 
sive  taint  of  commonness  and  vulgarity. 

The  vwral  infiuence  of  accidental  associations  is  still  more 
worthy  of  attention,  for  thoir  power  for  evil  as  well  as  thdr 
capa<.'ity  for  good.  Pleasing  manners,  high  intdlectiial  culture, 
the  attractions  of  wealth  and  position,  may  be  and  often  are 
connected  with  libertine  principles  and  easy  morals,  and  thus 
become  powerful  aids  and  instruments  of  vice  and  corruption. 
The  drunken  revel  may,  by  the  force  of  associations  of  this  kind, 
not  only  be  endured  as  less  disgusting,  but  it  may  be  gloried  in 
by  the  aspirant  afler  high  society,  as  the  sign  of  gentlemanly 
breeding  and  fashionable  life.  The  horrors  of  tlie  first  cigar 
and  the  first  debauch  are  greatly  alleviated  by  manifold  sugges- 
tions that  the  experience  of  both  are  necessary  to  conatituift  li 
gentleman. 
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The  force  of  casual  assooiatious  ia  in  no  particular  b 
spicuous  thiu  ia  its  inHuence  u])(iii  laiiijuage.  A  dee^  that  is 
abhorreut  to  the  couscieuee  aud  oliensive  to  the  judgment  and 
feeliuga  of  right-minded  and  plain-speaking  men,  is  more  tbaa 
half  reconciled  to  the  moral  feelings,  and  perhaps  ia  installed 
among  the  virtues,  by  sol^ning  or  dignifying  the  appellations  by 
which  it  18  named — that  is,  by  designating  it  by  words  that  surest 
BSSOciatioDS  of  respectability  and  honor.  Men  seek  to  koep  down 
or  to  avoid  associations  of  disgust  or  abhorrence  by  the  device 
of  euphemistic  terminology.  It  is  not  always  true  that  'vice 
loses  half  its  evil  by  losing  all  its  grossness ; '  for  the  very  grosa- 
which  is  its  natural  manifcatation  and  result,  is  sometimes 
the  best  defence  of  society  against  the  corruption  to  which  it 
tends. 

The  power  of  epithets  and  names  to  awaken  pleasant  or  un- 
pleasant associations  ia  well  illustrated  in  the  history  of  parties 
and  the  practice  of  partisans.  A.  party  that  is  encumbered  by 
an  epithet  or  appellation  of  odious  associations  or  disagreeable 
origination,  hastens  to  disencumber  itself  of  an  appenduge  that  ia 
more  fatal  than  the  shirt  of  Nessus ;  while  its  opponents  are  as 
eager  and  determined  that  it  shall  relaiu  the  damaging  reproach. 
The  skillful  application  of  epithetB  like  Ulug  and  Tiirij,  Mali^ 
nant  and  Raundlieatt,  Gimidistg  and  the  Moiinfain,  Oinsermtiva 
«nd  Radiail,  is  often  more  efficient  with  the  populace  than  tho 
moet  convincing  arguments  or  the  most  persuasive  eloquence. 
Agreeable  associations,  through  the  subtle  reaction  of  language,  | 
have  not  only  palliated — they  have  even  recommended  the  moa 
contemptible  follies,  the  most  outrageous  violence,  and  the  i 
B  Abominable  crimes. 

■     Etui  phlloaophj  herself,  though  prnrcBaing  10  bo  sabjeot  to  thaiigbt-nlBtioncI 

I  tbrongbtbis  uma  medium  of  wnnla.     It  U  nltDD  mon:  ofTeotire,  en 

fiih  or  Miliiarian,  (hoo  il  It  lo  dinpraiB  nn  •nriljp.ii  nr  nnawer  an  nrgumnit  i 
give  in  opinion  mn  od<ona  n&me,  or  Bppi?  »  oontfia|itDi>D>  opltbet,  thu 
.0  iti  rcMODS.     The  labersft  >nd  b«t-gnci-niec 
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.n  fbmi 
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readlnj;,  Iholr  oompiuiiai 
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fnr  tu  regulate  Ibu  influeDiMi  of  (ucb  ftMocialiona,  tlial 
Iha  ubjwl  elufo  n(  pbnnos  uad  krbfUuj^ 
oumiUuiDe!.*  WliaUvor  ii  righl  and  [ruo  euoDiiI  be  diEsgrwable,  whaa  itliM^ 
luiDiid,  adarni-d,  &tid  haUowed  b;  uBDciationi  Ihut  ua  ooly  Mincliie.  ti 
it  ia  not  till  ttai  nuon  and  oonKicDcs  rule  (o  aampletol;  utii  the  wbola  n 
to  tiansrorai  aud  dcTBtn  crea  his  indivldaal  &nd  ounal  Btsooiiitioni,  Uiat  tba 
ednuiLtion  or  the  muD  !•  complMc,  and  bis  ohanwtor  hai  atUinod  tliftt  harmouj 
knd  p«rfoatl«D  of  irhivb  it  is  ospable. 


CHAPTER  rV. 

EEFKESEATATION. (.1.)    TOE    MEMORY,   OK    BECOONIZINa    WM 

ULTT. 

Having  considered  tlie  conditions  and  laws  of  the  repreaeal^ 
tive  power,  we  proueed  to  apply  the  results  of  our  inquiries  to  tJ 
explanation  of  the  principal  modes  in  which  its  activity  i 
erted — to  the  so-called  fsf  alties  of  tnemort/,  plutnla^y,  and  wf 
nation.     The  memory  comes  first  in  order. 

§  11)3.  An  act  or  state  of  memory  has  already  fa 
»<i»iu>j «.  Ku  defined  to  be  that  in  which  the  essential  elements -fj 

an  act  of  previous  cognition  are  more  o. 
fectly  re-known,  witli  the  relations  essential  to  eaeh.  Thes 
elements  are  not  all  recalled  with  the  Eame  distinctiie^,  anil 
hence  there  are  varieties  of  memory ;  but  it  is  essential  to  an  act 
of  memory  that  some  portion  of  eaeh  of  these  elements  and 
relations  should  be  recalled  and  re-known. 

The  total  complex  of  object  and  relations  may  be  recalled  more 
or  less  perfectly,  or  each  of  the  constituent  elements  may  be  more 
or  less  vividly  represented. 

First:  The  objtxt  of  the  original  act  may  be  recalled  with  a 
greater  or  less  completeness  of  its  elements  or  parts,  and  this 
whether  it  be  a  thought-object,  or  a  sense-object.  Completene-s 
or  incompleteness  in  this  particular  usually  attracts  tiie  atteulion, 
and  marks  the  memory  as  strong  or  weak. 

Second:  The  original acl  of  the  mind  in  the  first  apprehension 
may  also  be  more  or  less  perfectly  recalled.  I  sc*  a  face  in  a 
■crowd.  I  recall  it  perfectly,  and  know  ttiat  I  have  seen  it  before ; 
but  I  cannot  revive  a  single  vestige  of  myself  as  viewing  it,  only 
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that  I  did  thus  view  it  I  am  certain  by  direct  knowledge, 
yet  we  must  have  this  recollection  of  our  previous  psychical 
activity,  or  we  cannot  be  said  to  remember  it  at  alL  This  certain 
knowledge  may  vary  frum  llio  vaguest  possible  inipreasious  of  t 
subjective  state,  to  the  most  vivid  and  circumstantial  review 
each  one  of  its  constituent  elements. 

Third :  The  time  when  the  object  was  previously  known  may 
be  more  or  less  pcrieclly  recalled.  If  I  remember  an  object 
viewed  or  experienced  half  an  hour  ago,  I  may  recall  tlie  leading 
events  which  have  happened  to  me  from  the  present  moment 
backward  to  the  original  act  of  acquiring  this  knowleilge.  If  it 
was  yesterday,  or  a  month  since,  I  can  generally  recall  the  events 
that  were  just  before  and  after  it,  can  connect  it  with  the  present 
by  more  or  fewer  intervening  occurrences,  and  can  fix  the  date 
90  fttr  as  to  know  that  it  wan  in  a  certain  month  of  a  certain 
year ;  the  attendanta  of  which  dates  I  can  recover  with  more  or 
leaa  fulness. 

In  some  cases,  the  event  stands  isolated  in  the  dim  and  unde- 
termined past.  In  others,  it  may  not  be  wholly  isolated  from  the 
events  which  preceded,  accompanied,  or  followed,  but  yet  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  united  with  the  present  by  any  connecting 
series  of  events  that  intervene. 

Fourth  :  The  plate  where,  may  be  more  or  less  perfectly 
called  and  recognized,  The  place  where,  is  a  phrase  which 
notes  the  adjacent  and  surrounding  phy^^ical  objects  in  their  spo^ 
Uol  relations,  which  form  the  background  and  the  setting  of  every 
object  perceived  or  e^-ery  act  of  the  person  who  remembers. 
Every  object  previously  observed,  every  act  of  my  own  in  ob- 
serving it,  when  itself  recalled,  will  bring  back  this  accompany- 
ing setting  more  or  leas  perfectly. 

Fifth :  The  knowledge  of  the  rca^  existence  or  of  the  previous 
perception  of  romomb6re<l  objects  may  also  vary  in  the  degree  of 
accuracy  or  confidence  with  which  it  is  held.  For  this  simple 
knowledge  no  other  explanation  can  be  given,  than  that  the 
mind  in  competent  to  its  exercise.  The  question  is  sometimes 
a-skod,  Wiy  do  we  trust  our  memory  ?  To  this  philosophers  have 
sought  to  give  an  answer  by  enumerating  certain  grmai^g  or  m* 
1 — as  that  the  object  must  be  ekar,  or  that  the  image  recalled- 
it  repruettf  i:>T  arjrrr  v;\i\\   the  reality.     But  nil  l! 
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or  grounds,  are  merely  other  words  or  phrases,  nhtcb  express  nij' 
more  than  the  act  of  knowledge  itself. 

But  does  the  mind  aln'avs  know,  u  e.,  remember,  with  equal 
certaiDty  ?  Does  it  not  somctinies  distrust  its  own  aet  iii  remem- 
bering? We  answer:  When  wb  dititrust  our  own  act  of  memory, 
it  is  we  ourselves  who  are  not  certain.  We  seek  to  be  certain ; 
sometimes  we  succeed,  and  pass  from  the  condition  of  |)ainful 
doubt  into  that  of  confident  knowledge.  The  object  which  was 
vaguely  recalled  now  stands  vividly  and  distinctly  before  the  eye 
of  the  mind.  But  the  cleariicse  and  distinctness  of  the  objecla 
are  not  the  real  causes  which  ettect,  or  the  logical  grounds  oa 
which  we  rest  our  positive  knowledge.  The  term  diiaind  and 
di^tinetlij,  objectively  describe  the  subjective  certainty,  but  do  m 
account  for  or  justify  it. 

"  But  do  we  not  sometimes  offer  reasons  to  satisfy  or  provA 
ourselves  that  what  we  remember  must  have  been  a  faotf" 
do  often  enumerate  the  circumstances  which  assure  us  that  we 
cannot  be  mistaken,  hut  not  as  logical  rtiwm»  to  jiistify  the  con- 
clusion that  we  are  in  the  right.  We  bring  them  up  as  particu- 
lars on  which  we  dwell  with  attention,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
creating a  more  complete  and  vivid  picture  of  the  past  In  this 
sense  we  are  said  to  refresh  our  memory — as  a  witness  iu  court  a 
asked  or  urged  to  do,  when  one  or  another  circumstanett  is 
repeated  in  his  bearing,  or  he  is  left  to  his  own  associations  to 
revive  the  past  We  may  indeed  urge  this  number  of  remem- 
bered particulars  as  rea.'ions  why  olh-ern  should  trust  our  accuracy 
because  our  own  remembrance  is  so  full  and  detailed,  but  not  as 
primnda  or  criteria  for  our  own  confidence.  For  this  confidence 
\\v  can  give  no  other  reason  than  that  we  find  outwives  pos- 
sessed of  and  using  the  power  for  this  very  function,  which  is 
b)  reiMmber.  And  yet  this  act  is  exercised,  as  is  every  other  act 
of  the  soul,  with  varying  ami  unequal  energy. 

I  h  S  "^'^"  ^^  ^^^"^^  "■'"'  technical  description  of  mem- 
nk.iijrirtinp^.  ory  would  be  the  following.  Memory  is  a  modifica- 
oui)  to  n\>rt-  tion  of  representation.  The  representative  [)ower  fiir- 
nislies  the  materials  for  the  memory,  according  to 
the  laws  of  association.  These  objects  being  furnished,  the  mind 
in  memory  knows  them  by  an  act  of  recognition.  More  briefly, 
representation  recalls,  memory  recognizes.    Tlie  soul,  in  represen- 
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tation,  U  passive,  blind,  and  mechanical,  proceeding  according  to 
fixed  acd  inevitable  laws,  by  methoda  or  processes  which  occur 
beyond  or  out  of  cousciouaueas.     The  soul,  in  memory,  on  the 

I  other  baud,  is  active,  intelligent,  and  rational.     The  distinction 
it)etween  representation  and  memory,  so  far  as  our  actual  expe- 
dience is  concerned,  is  rather  ideal  than  real,  for  representatioD 
paases  int^i  memory  by  an  inevitable  certainty,  through  the  ead- 
wt,  the  most  natural,  and  usually  the  moat  unnoticed  tnmeitions. 
The  psychologislri  of  the  aasociational  school  provide  for  only   ' 
half  the  process — that  of  representation.     The  reeugmtion    they 
attempt  to  explain,  but  unsuccessfully,  by  the  chemistry  of  asso- 
ciation— i,  e.y  by  the  union  or  blending  of  a  present  with  a  post 
mental  state.     Representation  and  memory  may,  however,  with 
propriety  and  advantage,  be  ideally  considered  apart.     Repre- 
gentaium  mnee!ved  apart  from  menwry,  may  be^n  with  a  metital    ' 
image,  and  by  the  laws  of  \ta  own  activity  call  up  another,  and 
still  another,  till  all  at  once  the  intelligence  osserCs,  "The  object 
now  pictured  I  have  known  before  as  a  reality."     Or  the  object 
.  may  be  material,  and  perceived  by  the  senses.     In  such  a  case, 
npreactUfttion  at  once  supplies  a  completing  image  or  thought, 
EcDnceruing  which  memory  pronounces,  "  This  real  object  I  have 
^rceived  before." 
Memory,  on  the  other  hand,  (m  didinguuiked  from  repreterdO'  i 
I  act  of  hwviledije.     To  know,  requires  objects,  and  the 
Sacernment  of  their  relations.     The  objects  of  memory  are 
eculiar,  in  that,  as  has  just  been  e.xplained,  representation  pre-  { 
snls  or  snggesis  more  or  fewer  of  them.     The  rclationa  under  ] 
■vhich  they  are  known  are,  as  we  Lave  shown  at  lengtli,  tliose  of  ' 
{nevious  apprehension  by  myself  in  some  determinate  state  of    ' 
knonledge  or  feeling,  at  some  previous  time,  and  in  some  pap-   ' 
ticiUar  place. 

Bnt  while  we  thus  distinguish  in  an  ideal  way  the  passive  and 
the  active  dement  in  memory,  both  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  onler  to  exjilain  its  phenomena;  for,  in  these 
phenomena,  each  of  these  elements  modifies  the  othpr.  and  Iwth 
must  be  present.  The  two  are  related  in  memory  somewhat  aa 
Musation  proper  and  perception  proper  arc  combined  In  the  act*  - 
ntf  sense-perception — the    one  is  inverwiy  as   the  other. 

tain  acts  and  powers  of  memory,  the  passive  or  representa'  i 
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tion&l  element  la  prominent  aiid  conspicuous;  iu  others,  tte 
active  and  rutiuual  id  most  apparent.  Id  tlie  two  cases,  we  dis- 
tinguinh  the  mcmary  aa  npoutaiii:ouji  and  intent unuil..  In  tponla- 
neovs  memory,  the  object  retneiiiiiered,  epontaneo^isly  oervr»  to  the 
mijid.  Id  inlenlianal-  vietrwry  it  in  diafinolly  muglu  after  until  it  it 
Jimnd.  In  spontaneous  memory,  the  representative  faculty  is 
]imiiiiDeDt,  while  the  intelligence  waits  only  to  give  its  recognition 
to  what  is  presented  to  its  attention.  In  intentional  memory, 
the  intelligence  is  active,  being  aware  that  some  object  has  been 
previouBly  known,  to  recall  which,  it  summons  the  energira  of 
the  representative  power. 

The  distinction  of  these  two  kinds  of  memory  is  so  obvious, 
and  is  so  readily  obsei-ved,  that  separate  terms  for  the  two  have 
been  employed  in  common  life,  and  are  found  in  many  lan- 
guages. The  Greeks  have  /n-i^/iij  and  dva'/injffi; ;  the  Latins, 
^nemoria  and  recordaiio  (of.  dc.  de  P]'ov.  43) ;  the  English, 
fnemortj  and  reeolledion. 

§  165.  In  the  spontaneons  memory,  there  ara 
waVimoS"*^  natural  aptitudes  and  disabilities,  which  can  only  be 
referred  to  some  original  differences  of  tlie  mental 
coDstitutiun.  That  such  differencea  exist,  is  an  unquestioned  fart. 
For  example :  one  person  hoars  a  series  of  unconnected  names 
recited,  and  can  repeat  them  all  in  the  precise  order  iu  which 
they  were  uttered,  while  another  can  recall  only  now  aud  then 
one.  The  eye  of  anotlier  runs  down  a  colunm  of  figures,  and  he 
can  cipy  the  whole  from  memory,  while  his  companion  can 
ecarcely  recall  a  single  one  of  the  whole.  One  individual  can 
learn  a  page  of  prose  or  poetry  simply  by  reading  or  hearing  it 
read  but  once,  while  another  can  with  difficulty  repeat  correctly  a 
single  line  or  sentence.  That  these  ditTercnces  are  natural,  ia 
manifest  from  this,  that  they  cannot  be  remedied  by  any  effort  or 
nrt.  No  discipline  of  the  attention,  and  no  determination  of  the 
will,  can  enable  one  who  ia  strikingly  deficient,  to  acquire  the 
jviwer  of  this  simple  and  effortless  memory.  That  the  defect  liea 
m  some  original  incapatnty  to  fis  tlie  attention  with  iutereat  upon 
the  objects  to  be  recalled,  aud  not  in  the  power  of  representation, 
is  confirmed  by  observation  as  well  as  by  the  general  law  of  the 
workings  of  the  represcniative  power.  That  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  this  kind  oi'  memory  is   not  oning  to  tlie  physical 
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Btrength  or  weakness  of  the  organs  of  Bcnae,  but  to  1 
eucFj^y  aud  tbe  moral  direction  with  wLkch  these  physiuHl  ias\Ti. 
tnsDts  are  applied,  is  abundaiitly  manifest.  Analogous  to  ditfer- 
ences  in  the  apoutaneous  menjory — if,  indeed,  they  are  not  ex- 
amples of  it — are  the  varying  capacities  to  recall  a  niuaical  air 
60  aa  to  repeat  it,  or  to  revive  the  image  of  the  voice  or  manners 
of  another  bo  as  to  imitate  them. 

The  relations  which  are  employed  in  the  natural  memorjr  are 
most  conspicuously  those  of  simple  contiguity  and  succession. 
All  memory  begins  with  these  relations,  because  our  earliest  en- 
ergies aud  acquisitions  commence  with  objects  of  this  kind.  In 
other  words,  there  is  a  natural  memory  of  space  and  of  time,  or, 
Hs  we  may  say  in  a  somewhat  narrow  sense,  tiiere  is  a  natural 
memory  of  the  eye  and  of  the  ear.  In  some  persons  the  mevumf 
o/  the  eye,  while  in  others  the  Tiiemory  of  Hic  ear,  is  conspicuous. 
Those  who  are  remarkable  for  the  memory  of  the  eye,  arc  such 
as  can  readily  and  vividly  picture  in  the  mind  the  details  of  the 
front  or  facade  of  a  building,  the  outline  aud  tilling  in  of  some 
remarkable  tree,  the  features  of  the  face  of  an  acquaintance 
or  friend,  the  page  of  a  book  as  presented  to  the  eye.  Those 
distinguished  for  the  memory  of  the  ear,  can  recall  successions  of 
sounds — if  they  have  a  miisical  ear,  of  musical  notes — strings  of 
names,  or  words  wlien  connected  iu  significant  sentences.  They 
can  repeat  dates  of  uninteresting  events,  and  retail  long  stories 
whether  tedious  or  amusing.  Superiority  in  the  one  kind  of 
memory  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  superiority  iu  the  other. 

A  good  spontaneous  memory,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  a  good 
memory  for  facts  and  dates,  is  generally  and  correctly  regarded 
as  a  great  iateliectual  convenience,  rather  than  as  a  decisive  indi- 
cation of  intellectual  power.  It  is  doubtless  true,  that  many  per- 
sons are  distinguished  by  natural  memory,  who  are  inferior  in  coi- 
pacity  for  discrimination  and  reasoning.  It  has  become  a 
mon  observatioo.  Great  memory,  little  common  sense.  In 
coses,  the  power  of  discerning  the  higher  relations  may  be  e: 
originally  deficient,  or  it  may  be  neglected  in  consequence  of  i 
predominant  use  of  tJie  power  of  apprehending,  and,  of  cou 
of  recalling  objects  in  the  relations  that  are  most  obvious.  A  v 
energetic  mind  may  be  very  limited  iu  its  apprehensions, 
1*111,  of  course,  be  energetic  though  limited  in  its  memory.     ItJ| 
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noticeable,   also,   that    persous    who   become  eminent   in  1 
achievementa  which  are  proper  to  the  higher  intellectual  pow 
and    relations,   are   iu   early  life    usually  distinguished  for   1 
strength  and  reach  of  their  memory  of  both  eye  and  ear. 

Tliere  are  not  a  few  mea  who  carry  into  the  maturity  of  a 
and  into  the  moat  striking  efforts  of  judgment  and  reasor 
memory  that  is  always  clear,  vivid,  pronjpt,  exact,  and  un 
— a  memory  that  never  forgets  a  name,  or  loses  a  dal«,  ( 
fault  in   its  recital  of  lact^.    Such  are  the   men  of  univen 
kuuwledgo,  at  least  in  some  special  department  of  study  and  r 
search,  like  Scaliger  in  ancient  learning  and  criticism 
"that  prodigy  of  parts;"  Niehuhr  in  history  and  atatistica;  A.T 
Humboldt  in  physics  both  celestial  and  terrestrial ;  Ritter  in  g 
graphy ;  Goethe  in  literature  and  art.     The  reason  that  in  these 
exempt  cases  the  higher  or  intellectual  memory  does  not  displace 
the  lower,  is  that  the  employments  or  studies  of  the  individual 
require  him  to  be  converaa'it  with  details  as  well  as  with  t 
thought-relations,  with  faotn  as  well   as  with  principles,     i 
the  higher  memory  aids  rather  than  hindera  the  lower ;  t 
qiiiaitioiia  of  the  quick  eye  and  ear  being  fiistened  and  fixed  li 
the  secondary  processes  of  reflex  thought. 
Thx  lutfdiioiui      S  ^^'^  '^  1'hc  phenomena  of  the  s<>-called  intendo 
mwoeirj.  jjp  voluntary  memory  next  require  attention.     T 

are  characterlEed  by  the  single  feature,  that  the  objects  rem' 
berod,  are  sought  for  by  a  conscious  effort  or  act.     'But  I 
coil  this  be  po^ible?     The  very  statement   involves  a  contr 
diction  in  language  and  an  impossibility  in  iact.     If  the  mill 
Beeks,  intending  to  find  or  recover  an  object  lost,  then  it  a 
IcnowB  what  it  seeks  for.     In  other  words,  the  mind  must  already 
have  remembered,  in  order  to  be  put  upon  the  act  of  endejivor- 
iug  to  recall.'     In  reply,  we  observe   that,  if  every  object  re- 
membered were  in  all  caaea  remembered  with  equal  fulneas  t 
Tividneas,  then  the   objection  would  hold.     If,  in  order  to  i 
member  at   all,  the  mind  must  recall  with  equal   energy  I 
Buccess  all    which,   in   the   nature   of  the   caac,    is   capable  i 
being    reproduced,  then    'to  intend    to    remember'   would   be 
plainly  precluded  by  our  '  having  already  remembered.*     But 
this  ia  by  no  means  true.     The  object  remembered  may  be  c(hi- 
■idered  as  an  object — whether  ol^eat-objeet  or   mbject^Jeot  i 
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ininiaterial — out  of  all  conscious  relation  to  tho  nuud  viewiog  or 
caring  for  it,  eras  an  object  in  such  relation. 

Taken  in  the  first  sense,  the  object  is  capable  of  bciug  recalled 
vaguely  in  its  general  outlines,  and  conl'usedly  in  its  details,  or  it 
can  stand  out  before  the  eye  of  the  mind  with  tlie  gharpesC  out- 
line, and  mclose  a  perfect  picture  of  distmct  mimUliF:.  But  the 
object  of  memory  is  more  appropriately  the  object  in  some  rela- 
tion to  the  previous  activity  of  the  soul  in  some  given  place  and 
at  some  given  time.  This  more  complex  object  adiuitu  also  of  every 
variety  and  degree,  from  the  loweet  up  to  the  highest  conceivable 
fulness  and  freshness.  This,  of  course,  proviJes  lor  the  potwibility 
that  the  mind  should,  in  its  acts  of  recovery,  go  through  all  the 
intermediate  ste|>e  of  eiTort  and  intention,  till  the  whole  ol^ect,  ae 
objective  and  subjective,  is  fully  represented  and  recognized. 

In  recovering  the  whole,  we  may  begin  with  that  which  is 
eminently  objective.  We  may  set  ofl'  with  some  object  which 
we  are  sure,  in  our  previous  knowledge,  had  some  relation  to  that 
which  we  seek — as  the  dates  of  some  events  that  occurred  beibre 
or  after  the  one  which  we  look  for,  the  names  which  we  have 
learned  in  connection  with  the  one  required;  and  we  may  dwell 
upon  these  till  the  date  or  name  required  occurs  to  the  miud,  and 
we  recognize  it  with  woicome.  Or  we  may  begin  with  the  sub- 
jective elenienL  We  may  recall  ourselves  in  the  act  of  l>cing 
charged  with  certain  duties  or  commiasions — wli^re  we  were,  wlutt 
w-  were  diiinff,  of  witat  we  were  tliinkiitff,  Iiow  we  were  feeliii^, — 
till  by  this  means,  the  missing  element  reappears  to  make  the 
recognition  complete. 

It  has  already  been  asserted,  that  in  the  intentional  memo- 
ry the  active  element  is  most  prominent.  This  is  true.  But  it 
happens,  from  this  very  circunutauce,  that  the  passive  element  is 
thereby  brought  into  more  conspicuous  and  striking  eontmat.  It 
would  seem  to  delight  to  tantiilize  us  by  the  wautouness  of  its 
caprices,  as  now  it  flashes  those  very  thoughts  upon  our  mental 
vision  which  we  are  must  desirous  to  hide  out  of  sight,  and  then 
as  provokiogly  hides  those  which  we  are  moat  desirous  to  un- 
cover. At  one  time  we  are  disappointed  by  a  strange  and 
unaccountable  forgetfulneas  of  the  most  familiar  objects; 
smother,  we  are  surprised  by  tlie  appositeness  and  tlic  afilueE 
of  ouexpccted  reuiembrauce& 
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The  sole  and  single  function  which  the  mind,  as  active,  c 

exert,  is  to  apply  the  force  of  ita  attention  to  the  object  or  objet 

[  Thick  it  is  certain  have  reference  to  tbut  which  is  suught  fov 

To  these  only  have  we  access.    These  only  we  have  at  our  c 
,  mand.    Energetic  and  prolonged  attention  is  all  that  the  mind 
can  do  at  the  moment  of  remembering. 

~4  166.  Memory  is  sometimes  defined  a&  exclusivel; 

lUin.  the  power  to  retain,  or  the  aonaervalive  Jitcully, 

''        HamUtou  treats  it,  and  exults  this  supposed  powfli 

\  into  a  separate  faculty  co-ordinate  with  the  power  to  reproduc 

I   and  the  power  to  represeut.     But  when  we  inquire  far  the  definU 

tion  or  statement  of  the  function  which  this  so-called  retentive 

'   &i.'ulty  performs,  we  find  tiiat  no  function  of  the  sort  is  known 

;iousDcss.     Indeed,  it  is  conceded  by  Hamilton,  that  whal 

ever  is  done  by  this  faculty  ia  [lerformed  uuconacioualy. 

No  one  holds  that,  during  the  interval,  the  mind  acta  upon' 
I  the  object,  or  with  respect  to  it.     It  does  not  exert  itself  to  hold 
lucem  itself  with  it  in  the  least.     The  expression  (o  r&- 
I  iain,  is    purely  metaphorical,  and  simply  carries  the  though^ 
Lover  the  period  that  inlervene^  between  the  moment  when  it  * 
l£ret  apprehended,  and  the  moment  when  it  is  known  a  secoOfl 
E-time.     As  Locke  pertinently  and  truly  observes,  "This  layia 
i-up  of  our  ideas  in  the  repo'iitory  of  the  memory  aignifi^  i 
I  more  than  this,  that  the  mind  has  a  power,  in  many  cosei,  t 
revive  perceptions  which  it  has  ouce  had,  with  this  additioni 
perception  annexed  to  them,  that  it  has  iiad  th'^m  before, 
in  this  aense  it  is  that  oitr  Ideas  are  said  to  be  in  c 
when,  indeed,  they  are  actually  nowhere ;  hut  only  there  ia  i 
ability  in  the  mind,  when  it  will,  to  revive  them  again,"'  etc.  (B 
say  H.  ii.,  c.  x.,  §2), 

Iiisoaiy  by  a  metaphor  that  objects  remembered  can  be  spoku 

I  of  as  preserved  in  some  repository  or  hiding-place,  in  draweijl 

■JMgeon-holes,  or  other  compartments.     Nor  can  the  doctrine   I 

niuFained,  that  in  the  act  of  original  acquisition  the  fibres  i 

e  brain  are  disposed  in  a  certain  position,  which  they  retain,  a 

«t  least  retain  the  tendency  to  ceassurae.     Nor  can  it  be  proves 

e  followers  of  Herbart  contend,  that  each  object  as  appre 

ed,  or  the  state  of  mind  as  excited  to  action  by  the  objei 

b  retiuned  ever  afterward  in  a  couditiou  of  tension,  which,  l 
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fit  occasion,  springs  furlh  into  the  preeeoce  of  the  ci 

Now,  if  bU  these  representatiom  are  figurative  or  n)eLa|>horical^fl 

the  power  to  retain,  or  the  iloctriue  of  a  retentive   litfult)',  muekv 

I  be   purely  figurative  also ;  the  tiict  which   it  describes    beingl 

I  merely  ibat  under  certain  conditioiiB,  and  in  obedience  to  certain 

I  lawd,  the  mind  can  represent  and  recngmie  its  previous  know- 1 

\  ledgo.     The  mind  that  can  do  this  iu  regard  to  the  greatest  7 

I'  number  of  objectit,  niter  the  lapse  of  the  longest  time,  is  aaid  to  | 

have  the  most  retentive  memory. 

CicBKi  (J*e  Oratore,  L,  5),  Pluto  aud  othora,  h»re  oompirod  the  mind  in  pre- 

HTriii^  whjit  it  hftil  k[iiiirn»  In  a  tjhbLot  du  wiuoh  charaiflers  wnra  lmprfiii«ed  or 

engravwl.     NotnillialnudiDg  tbe  cnuiiout  and  acoiiiulu  dulinilion  or  Locks  wbieh 

I    WB  liars  oitod,  w«  find  liim,  ia  tbu  auiuv  cbaptsr,  iiidulgiag  in  auoli  buguagu  ai 

Llhia:  "Tbo  pioturiia  drann   in  our  luiuda  urB  laid  in  rading  oolora,  and,  If  not 

it  [tbc  mind]  ro- 


t  lik< 


othen  Uka  fi 


Olben,  iltllu  bettor  Iban  taad."  ■  ■  -  . 
tbo  mind  of  all  its  idoiu,  and  the  Qntae 
imagea  !«  dust  and  oonruaiou,  whicb 
marble"  Agnin,  tbo  idoiu  are,  "vei 
dark  celli  iiilo  opeo  dnjlighl  bj'  toi 
BMnillon  ju!t1;  ob«rTM,  tbut,  "of  al 
ingcnioui  II  that  of  Gaiundi  to  the 


"  We  oriflDlimci  liud  ft  dl«cau  qallD  strip 

aiH-iaei)  to  be  u  laititig  u  if  grared  in 
r  DflflD  raoaed  and  tumbled  out  u(  their 
at  turbulent  and  tompeitanng  paaai'in." 
I  theM  aoniible  rESeiuhlftuoiit,  HDDs  U  N 
fold)  of  a  piece  of  paper  or  ototh."  Itut 

Mat,  Til.,  tbe  eircumitancii  that  the  mind,  liko  the  idiitb,  reteiai  notbing  ] 
oapnoitr  to  a-Bumo  ibc  game  foldi  and  ia  the  eame  oumbinatiou  and  urdur  j 
be;  bad  uriginall;  takvn. 

We  observe  here,  that  as  the  goodness  of  the  memory  may  \ 
■xespect  it  as  spontaneous  or  inteulioual ;  so  we  describe  it  in  tba   ' 
Bone  case  as  read^,  and  ia  the  other  as  lenucinug.     The  one  docs 
Knot  exclude  the  other.     If  a  person  is  able  to  recall  every  oliject 

Qiftt  ia  required,  at  once,  without  effort  or  delay,  his  memory  ia  j 
Voalled  ready ;  but  it  is  not  nereaiarily  implied  thereby  that  he  ia  i 
leficient  la  the  capacity  to  retain,  but  only  that  he  is  quick  and 
aipt  to  recall.     On  the  other  hand,  when  one  is  slow  to  recall, 
»nd  yet  sure  to  do  so  by  the  application  of  energetic  attention 
f  sufficient  time  is  ailoweii,  his  memory  is  tenacious ;  by  which 
B  intended  only  that  the  object  is  certain  to  be  recovered — not 
I  that  there  is  a  8j>ecial  capacity  to  retain,  which  may  he  possessed    I 
ID  eminent  measure,  to  which  may  or  may  not  be  added  another    { 
special  capacity  to  recall. 
The  power  to  retain,  in  the  sense  esplained,  implies  the  power   . 
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to  hm,  iu  the  same  seuse;  the  capacity  to  remember,  eu^ests 
that  there  fe  the  liability  fry  forget.  The  fact  ih  Jt  we  do  forget, 
most  men  will  not  venture  to  quffition  or  deny.  It  ia  not,  how- 
ever, easy  to  explain  why  we  forget,  or  to  detail  the  process  by 
which  we  loae  an  aoiuisUion  bt^yond  recalL  In  one  aspect  of  the 
case,  it  would  seem  that  we  ought  never  to  remember — that  the 
mind  might  be  supposed  to  be  limited  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  new  objects  which  the  presetitative  power  can  bring  before 
it.  But  when  we  have  become  acquainted  with  the  po^ibility 
and  the  conditions  of  repre^ntation,  it  would  aeeni  that  we 
ought  to  forget  nothing,  but  that  it  must  always  be  within  the 
reach  of  every  related  thought  to  bring  back  all  its  correlates. 
A  moment's  reflection,  however,  must  convince  us  that,  were  it 
possible  for  us  to  recall  every  object,  the  recall  could  never  iu 
fact  take  place  simply  for  want  of  time.  To  recall  the  acquisi- 
tions of  a  few  years,  would  require  as  long  a  time  as  to  make  the 
original  acquirement,  even  if  to  represent  were  our  sole  occupar* 
tion.  But  it  is  not  solely  for  lack  of  time  or  opportunity  that 
we  do  not  recall.  Oiten,  when  both  are  furnished,  the  related 
tiiougbta  do  not  spontaneously  present  themselves. 

The  phrase  to  forget  is  variously  employed — sometimes  posi- 
tively, at  others  comparatively;  now  absolutely,  and  then  ^ell^ 
lively;  or,  aa  Stiedenroth  has  it, "Forgetting  admits  of  several 
degrees,  or  stadia.  The  first  is  a  momentary  displacemcat  of  an 
object  apprehended  which  is  yet  certain  to  spring  back  as  soon 
as  the  object  displuiyng  it  is  withdrawn.  The  second  is  a  com- 
parative withdrawal  of  the  attention,  as  when  we  divert  our 
mind  from  a  painful  sensation,  or,  as  we  say.  forget  it,  in  labor 
or  play.  The  third  is  when  an  object  will  not  present  itself 
spontaneously,  but  we  must  bethink  ourselves  in  order  to  recover 
it.  The  fourth  is  when  we  bethink  ourselves  in  vain.  The  fifth 
is  when  it  has  vanished  for  so  long  a  time  that  we  question 
whether  we  can  by  any  etfort  bring  it  back.  The  sixth,  when 
we  conclude  that  it  is  alisolutely  certain  that  we  shall  never 
recall  it  again."  {PsyclioUigie,  Berlin,  1824,  p.  82). 

It  is  questioned  by  many  whether  this  absolute  forgetfulness  is 
possible — whether,  at  least,  we  are  aHthori^ed  to  affirm  that  the 
Houl  can  lose  beyond  recovery  any  thing  which  it  has  known.  It 
is  certain  that  knowleilge  which  has  remained  out  of  sight  ibr  a 
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BloDg  periiKl  has  often  been  suddeuly  recovered.  Even  acqil'isi- 
lioua  thul  were  the  least  likely  to  be  reraerabered,  and  which, 
■"previously,  wnire  nover  kuowQ  or  susjiected  to  have  been  made, 
■  eome  up  03  ihfiugh  the  soul  were  iiupired  to  reeeive  aCraoge  r&- 
jTetatious  of  its  capacities  and  acquirements. 

Numerous  exftrnples  have  occurred  within  the  observation  of  i 
lihe  curious,  and  not  a  few  are  recorded  in  history.  The  well- 
Klnown  and  often  quoted  story,  which  was  origiually  published  by 
►Coleridge  in  his  Blographia  L-'t'-raria,  is  in  aubslance  as  follows: 
kA  servaut-girl  in  Germany  was  very  ill  of  nervous  fever  acc^om- ' 
uiied  with  violent  delirium.  la  her  excited  ravings,  she  re- 
puted long  passages  from  cla^ical  and  rabbinical  writers,  which  i 
Pexcit«d  the  wonder  and  even  terror  of  all  who  heard  them,  thu 
most  of  whoui  thought  her  inspired  by  a.  good  or  evil  sjiirit. 
e  of  Ihe  jiassages  which  were  written  down  were  found  tu 
f  correspond  with  literal  extracts  from  learned  books.  When  in- 
quiries were  made  concerning  the  history  of  her  life,  it  wb» 
found  that,  sevcritl  years  before,  she  had  lived  in  the  family  of 
&u  old  and  learned  pastor  in  the  country,  who  was  In  the  habit 

I  of  reading  aloud  lavorite  passages  from  the  very  writers  in 
whose  works  tbeac  extracts  were  discovered.  These  sounds,  to 
her  unintelligible,  were  so  distinctly  impressed  upon  her  memory, 
that,  under  the  excitement  of  delirious  fever,  they  were  repto- 
Aiced  to  her  ramd  aud  uttered  by  her  tongue. 
Rev.  Timothy  Flint,  in  bis  RecoUedians,  records  of  hijnself, 
tbnt,  when  prostrated  by  malarial  fever,  he  repeated  alond  long 
patisagcs  from  Virgil  aud  Homer  which  he  had  never  formally 
committed  to  memory,  and  of  which,  both  before  and  after  h'w 

■illness,  ha  could  repeit  scarcely  a  line, 
'    Dr.  Uush,  in  his  Medical  Inquiries,  says  that  he  once  attended  I 
itn  Italian,  who  died  in  New  York  of  yellow  fever,  who  at  fi»t  I 
spoke  English,  at  a  later  period  of  his  illness  French,  and,  when  I 
near  his  end,  Italian  only.     He  records  also  that  he  was  ia- 
fi>rmed  by  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  that  old  Gej-man  immigrauta  ' 
whom  he  attended  in  their  last  illness,  often  prayed  in  iheit 
native  tongue,  though  some  of  them,  he  was  certain,  had  not 
spoken  it  for  many  years. 

67.  Such  facta  illustrate  the  connection  of  the  ^^l'^,^'!'' 
r  condition  with  the  phenomena  of  memory,  of  which 


'       #        -         •  "  ■ 

wz^c  x-i  V.-.  ^-r-     rlT-rv  .■:;•=*::  ▼iici.  ▼•= 

CI  ::.'r  -La  V.  a:.  L  li  L:a  *..ca*  per^i jc*.  •:er:.ila  ««iBi.'as  of  eke  year, 
ar^  iL  >:  isvorablr:  :•>  :he  iii.-^ixisiiii  a*.^^  i:-:^*:^!  of  pu3sea?ioEks  for 
ir*-:  iTirsi'jrT.  In  :he  ^tcqIoz.  &:i'i  e?peHaIIr  lace  mi  nighs,  the 
h'V'Mi'.'jn.  ma  J  ^^K^m  yj  w:  as  inccntlv  ^^i  ap*>a  uie  objects  which 
ar-:  •.'>  r>:-r^'-a;iiri,  a.-;  in  the  ra-.-mLij.  in-l  ihi  latcllectaal  f^rce 
TtiJiy  ao[iear  m  >:  aij.--  -ia-rrj^:::.  3i:  i:  no:  inix^pcntlv  hap- 
j*<:ri-  that  the  a/^^- i  il-i:i  ja*  vf  the  pre v :■:.:*  evening,  which  scemicd 
V»  \^:  rtf}  dL-rtifi';:  aril  proniL5*":»i  to  Vr  «•:.  r-rnnanent,  have  well-ni^h 
vanL-sh^W  i:j  ih-:  :;i  ir.1;:l„^  and  r---ii;r-  t  .•  >?  r».vir.weil  to  be  made 
ij.-<:t'jl  or  -'ir^:.  It  L-  •:!».-•.■  t« J  se»i  ujw,  a^'.-r  th::  anal'>jies  furnished 
h V  th 'r-^;  ph ':ri o me :i :i,  c  An  \r:  e X pi ain ■:•!  the  ffrri juent ly  e va no:?^ eat 
charaot'rr  of  th*;  a'.'.jfjL-It':  ill*  whi'ih  ar»j  mailt;  uniler  ihtr  induonce 
oi  will*:  or  opi'iim.  a.*  a!.<^i  the  tact  that  the  m^n  of  the  stn^nge^t 
uif:m  tTUx  hav»:  ol'iiii  br.'U  either  waterHlriukers,  or  men  of^ront/ 
Iwah,  not  fA-ily  «ii-tiirh»,'«I  by  stimulant-?. 

Th*:  r,f:t:'}iA  yt-AUtu  I.t,  that,  whether  we  can  recall  what  we 
iij.iy  b';  .-.ii«l  to  ii  iV'i  Ji'iiiiirefl,«lt;f)u«I*  also  very  lamely — at  times 
alio;r':tii«rr — upon  tlie  li.*'Jilv  con'lition  at  the  moment  of  our  de- 
hin;  or  efPift  t'>  n'ln'imbfT.  Under  the  inspiration  of  joyoiu 
hcfiJrii  or  th';  -tiiniiliH  of  excitini^  diseaije,  all  that  we  have  ever 
i\K\t*T\i:ii<'.i'A\,  witn.-.-,-*'?d,  or  learned,  comes  ba^k  to  us  as  if  a  good 
^.^••n'lU.-i  wer;  jiourinj^  tbrth  at  our  biddini^  all  that  we  need  or  de- 
Hinr  to  n-<'jill.  A;^Jiin,  in  rfea-»ons  of  rxtn'^me  weakness,  we  can- 
fMf,  riTiv-r  thf^  most  fiirniliar  namts,  incidents,  or  dates,  and  our 
ni'»  1  r(>inrn'>n  know  I  ••{];/[•!  ri!fns<j,s  to  serve  us. 

P.  U  |it>i'Lin<;nt  h';re  to  refer  to  the  many  caiw^s  of  the  su<ldeu 
and  uinioHt  entire  lodri  of  memory,  some  of  which  arc  ad  striking 
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as  those  of  its  development  to  unwonted  energy.  A  lady  of  si 
perior  endowments  and  culture  was  fur  several  days  espoRed  t 
sutfering  aud  foar,  in  a  eturm  at  eea  which  terminated  in  the  , 
wreck  of  the  vessel,  A  severe  and  protracted  illuess  -was  the 
consequence,  from  which  she  slowly  recovered.  Alter  her  ap- 
pareut  restoratiou  to  complete  faealtli,  it  was  found  that  the  best 
part  of  her  acquired  knowledge  was  gone,  and  it  was  never  af- 
terward recovered.  An  attack  of  apoplexy  has  been  said  to  ef- 
face all  remembrance  of  the  events  of  some  definite  period  of 
the  lite. 

Both  classea  of  facta — those  which  illustrate  the  dependence  i 
on  certain  bodily  conditions  of  both  the  power  to  acquire  with 
effect  the  materials  for  the  memory,  and  the  power  to  recall 
them  with  ease — can  be  accounted  for  by  the  general  views  al- 
ready expressed.  The  varying  condition  of  the  body  through 
the  several  sensations  of  which  it  is  the  occasiou,  enters  into  (he 
experiences  of  consciousness,  and  furnishes  3  mo-st  important  ele- 
ment in  them  all.  It  le  the  constant  background  on  which  all 
the  mental  activities  arc  projected,  the  never-&iling  setting  with 
■which  every  one  of  them  mu^t  be  accompanied.  When  these 
sensations  are  of  a  certain  description,  they  are  the  normal  and 
favoring  accessories  of  the  other  actings  of  the  soul.  If  they 
are  abnormal,  disturbed,  or  unpleasant,  the  mind  is  so  absorbed 
or  distracted  by  the  presence  of  these  obtrusive  sensations,  that 
it  has  little  energy  to  spare  for  other  objects,  and  no  capacity  to 
steady  the  attention  upon  them. 

Again,  the  bodily  condition  may  also  present  sensations  whioh 
60  far  disturb  and  distract  the  attention,  as  to  allow  no  time  for 
the  pas."!  ve  memory  to  respond  to  any  call ;  may  so  hurry  the 
mind  from  one  object  of  present  seoBe-experience  to  another,  as 
to  leave  no  opportunity  for  the  representing  power  to  thrust  in  a 
eingl'o  mental  image ;  or,  again,  these  sensations  may  be  so  utterly 
dissimilar  to  any  which  have  been  betbre  experienced,  as  to  sug- 
gest no  image  of  the  past  Or,  oa  the  other  hand,  this  com- 
plex of  sensations  may  be  most  favorable  to  the  easy  and  almost 
ejtcliiHive  action  of  the  passive  or  spontaneous  memory,  and  may 
be  so  akin  to  the  states  which  we  would  recall,  as  W  be  all  lu- 
(  vinous  and  living  with  objects  that  suggiwt  those  which  we  w 
r  seek  after. 
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To  the  question,  whether  the  circiunatances  of  the  suul  cm 
ever  so  far  be  changed  us  to  empower  it  to  recover  all  the  past, 
the  analogies  suggested  by  these  iiicts  would  lead  u^  to  reply : 
(1.)  Under  no  circumstancea  whatever  can  it  be  supposed  that 
the  eoul  shall  recover  what  it  has  not  in  some  sense  made  ite  own 
by  the  energetic  action  of  its  attentive  consideration.  That  is  not 
a  proper  object  of  memory  to  the  soul,  which  lias  not  been  taken 
up  into  its  liie  by  its  efficient  acquisition.  (2.)  It  is  eupposable 
that  the  conditions  might  he  liirnished  of  recalling  all  the  post 
thus  defined,  under  the  actings  of  laws  which  are  well  kno<m  to 
us.  We  have  only  to  suppose  that  a  vehicle  or  subject  of  the 
required  psychical  experiences — call  them  seusations,  if  yon  will, 
and  the  occasion  of  ibcm  a  new  body — should  be  furnished,  and 
these  would  of  themselves  give  back  even*  element  of  jtast  ac- 
quisition or  experience  to  which  they  might  be  analogous. 

§  108.  With  the  prt^ress  and  development  of  the 
i»nu",7  Thow  powere  and  activities  of  the  soul,  the  memory  itself 
"'  "'  '  advances  through  sepante  stages,  each  of  which  pre- 
pares the  nay  for  tliat  which  follows,  and  becomes  it;^  natural  and 
logical  condition-  The  memory  of  the  infant  ditli:rs  &om  the 
memory  of  the  child ;  the  memory  of  the  child  differs  from  that 
of  the  youth  ;  the  memory  of  the  man,  in  each  of  the  several 
stages  of  active  lite,  diffciE  from  that  in  the  stage  which  succeeds 
it.  In  gcnoral,  the  memory  of  the  person  in  active  life  dlfien 
from  the  memory  of  old  age.  The  memory  of  the  artist  ia  TCiy 
unlike  the  memory  of  the  mathematician.  The  memory  of  the 
erudite  and  disciplined  tliinkcr  differs  greatly  in  its  objects  and 
its  laws,  from  the  memory  of  the  poison  who  ha»  had  little  cul- 
ture from  reading  or  thought.  Hence,  there  exist  many  clearly 
distinguishable  varietiet  of  memory;  if  we  make  nothing  of  the 
feci  that  every  individual  mui^t  have  a  tyjie  of  memory  which 
arises  from  those  individual  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
be  can  share  with  no  other  person. 

Besides  those  varieties  of  memory  which  are  common  to  oU 
men  in  the  sncrcsslve  periods  of  their  life,  there  are  the  special 
peculiarities  which  nsult  from  one's  pursuit  or  profession.  The 
historian  remeinlicrs  facts  and  dates  ;  the  philosopher,  prinoipl«6 
and  laws.  Tho  artist  reraenihers  landscapes  and  feces ;  the  wit 
and  the  story-teller,  never  forget  a  eucces^ul  jest  or  a  cnirital 
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anecdote.  These  habits  of  memory,  as  thoy  are  called,  often 
gri>w  strouger  till  they  become  fixed  beyoud  the  power  of  chaDge. 
Peraons  distiaguished  for  great  intellectual  power  in  certain 
direytiona,  very  often  complain  of  a  eerioOB  defect  of  memory 
whii'h  they  cannot  account  for.  Such  onesided  habits  and  de- 
fecta  are  not  peculiar  to  the  memory  only,  but  pertain  equally  to 
all  the  activities  of  the  soul:  the  condition  of  memory  ia  energy 
in  the  original  activities ;  these  involve  attention  to  the  objects  to 
be  remembered  ;  attention  springs  from  an  active  interest  in 
these  objects;  this  prevailing  interest  follows  the  habits  which 
constitute  and  express  the  character. 

We  return  again  to  the  fact  that  these  varieties  of  memory  are 
not  only  distinguished  by  the  character  of  the  objects  remem- 
bered, but  also  by  tlie  method  and  relations  under  which  they, 
are  recalled.  The  things  which  the  child  remembers  not  only 
differ  from  those  which  an  older  person  recalls,  but  they  are  re- 
called in  a  child's  order,  and  by  the  relations  which  are  proper 
to  a  child.  The  same  is  true  of  the  devotee  to  any  study  or  pur- 
suit so  far  OS  special  inlelleetual  habits  are  induced  by  such  a 
study  or  employment.  When  the  child  recalls  to  itself  or  recites 
to  others  a  series  of  incidents  of  which  it  has  had  experience,  it 
depicts  the  whole,  generally  in  the  order  of  time,  with  little  selec- 
tion of  materials  according  to  their  importance  or  their  relation 
to  any  principle  or  purpose.  The  spontanenjig  memory  of  the 
eye  or  the  ear,  reproduces  the  past  solely  after  the  relations  of 
time  or  plaice,  with  no  rearrangement  or  selection  of  the  same. 
mich  as  would  be  su^ested  by  the  desire  for  the  clearer  appre- 
hcTision  of  the  hearer,  or  by  the  bearings  of  the  story  upon  hia 
intellect  or  his  feelings. 

This  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  meraories,  and  espeoially  in  the 
narratives  of  uneducated  persons.  Thus,  Dame  Quickly  recites 
the  story  of  her  wrongs  in  the  following  fashion :  "  Thou  didst 
swear  to  me  upon  a  parcel-gilt  goblet,  sitting  In  my  dolphin 
chamber,  at  the  round  table,  by  a  sea-coal  fire,  upon  Wednesday 
in  Whitsun-week.  when  the  prince  broke  thy  head  for  liking  hia 
faiher  to  a  singinj-man  of  Windsor ;  thou  didst  swear  to  me 
then,  as  I  was  washine:  thy  wound,  to  marry  me,  and  make  me 
my  lady  thy  wifa"  (Henry  IV.,  2d  part.  Act  ii.,scene  i. ;  cf.  8.  T. 
Coleridge,  The  Friend,  Sec.  ii.,£twi^  iv.)     No  finer  opportunity 
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is  furaUhed  for  obeerviag  tliia  rariety  La  the  order  and  metlio«l 
wliieh  characteriie  the  memories  of  ditferenl  persons,  than  In  lis- 
Icning  to  the  teetimoDV  of  difierent  witaeseea  in  a  court  of  jiu- 
tice,  conL'^niing  the  same  traosaction. 

The  memory  of  the  yoimg  b  i^oally  more  ready ;  that  of  the 
adult  ia  more  tenacioiLi.  This  is,  in  part,  owing  to  the  greater 
{ihysic&l  vivacity  of  youth,  which  aSevts  the  actingG  of  the  aotd. 
Tha  vivacious  old  man  Lj  as  quick  to  remember  as  he  is  to  appro- 
beud  or  judge;  while  the  torpid  and  phlegmatic  child  b  as  alow 
in  hia  memory  as  he  is  in  hia  reusonings  and  inferences.  The 
difierence,  howvver,  is  not  merely  a  difference  of  temperament  or 
animal  spirits,  but  has  its  ground  in  the  character  of  the  relaticma 
which  usually  predominate  at  each  of  these  periods  of  life.  Ob- 
jects that  are  recalled  by  the  relationa  of  space  and  time  and  of 
obvious  resemblance,  preaeut  themselves  promptly,  if  they  are 
remembered  at  all ;  but  these  relations  are,  from  th^  very 
nature,  limited  to  but  few  individual  objects.  Hence,  the  groaps 
which  are  connected  by  auch  relations  are  sooner  set  aside  and 
forgotten,  and  are  displaced  by  others.  The  relations  of  thou^it, 
however,  especially  those  which  are  founded  on  wide-reaching 
principles  or  laws,  are  in  their  very  nature  leae  obvioua.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  principles  themselvea  are  few,  and  are 
constantly  before  the  mind.  When  these  are  once  mastered,  they 
are  Olustrated  in  every  fact;  they  are  exemplified  in  every 
inataace.  By  means  of  them  we  can  prophesy  and  construct  the 
future  as  well  as  explain  and  interpret  the  past.  These  few 
bonds  of  association,  when  they  control  the  memory,  give  to  it 
perfect  security  in  and  command  over  its  jKissessions. 

The  men  of  universal  memory  are  those  who  combine  most 
happily  the  ready  memory  of  fects  and  events  with  the  te- 
nacious memory  of  truths  and  laws.  They  are  those  whose 
spontaneous  memory  ia  not  displaced,  but  rather  aided,  by  th« 
development  of  the  rational  memory  which  sees  in  facts  the 
illufltralions  of  the  higher  relations  of  philosophic  truth.  They 
hold  fast  the  acjuiaitions  of  youth  and  of  old  age  by  the  perma- 
nence of  principles  which  arc  as  old  as  the  universe  and  as  new 
as  the  latest  esperiment  by  which  they  are  verified. 

The  memory  of  the  ancionla,  if  we  may  believe  all  the  storiM 
which  are  told  of  the  achievemonta  of  some  of  their  more  <^ 
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tinguishcd  men,  surpassed,  in  some  respccte,  the  average  attain- I 
mente  uf  the  modems.     It  'u  uot  diflicult  to  believe  this  to  liavAJ 
been  true,  from  what  we  kuow  of  the  memory  of  those  who  Hioat  J 
KBemblc  them  iu  the  circuoistauces  of  their  lives,  and  tlie  dittci-T 
pliiie  of  their  intellects.  Their  attention  was  far  less  distracted  hj  | 
B  variety  of  objects  than  is  the  case  with  the  moderna.    The  facta  ' 
in  science,  literature,  chronology,  and  history,  which  they  were 
r«iuired  to  remember  were  far  fewer  than  those  which  burden    , 
the  memory  of  the  modern  scholar.     More  than  all,  they  relied 
&r  less  than  we  do  upon  writing,  memoranda,  and  books,  to 
preaerve   what   they   desired   to  retab.     They  committed  their 
acquisitions  to  their  own  power  to  recall  them.     Couversalion 
and  repetition  were  practiced  far  more  generally  by  them  than 
by  lis.     What  was  heard  by  the  ear  from  the  living  teacher,  was 
repeated  and  discoursed   of  by  his  interested  scholars,  till  it 
became  a  part  of  their  very  being, 

Thfi  »lteDlioD  nt  tha  iaTsDl  i«  at  firnt  ouaapisd  with  the  Hniiblfl 
■world.     II  a™  eoloH  which  dcliglit  llio  eye,  it  buni  souadi  whioh    of^'f^JJJ 

«>>pU  Into  indiTidnsl  objcwt«,  bdJ  slill  longer  iMforB  it  diaorimi-    ^H«d.^"l(.. 
DfttDi,  by  !pe<Ti&l  BtlpDlioD,  one  objeDt  from  Boother.     LKl«r  itill. 
It  laftrna  to  oolin  with  ■ny  effect  it<  own  inner  eiperienoeg  «nd  BetiFillM.     Tba 
itlatiaat  of  liefare  and  now  an!  of  alil)  lutBr  cFolDlion.     But  all  tbeno  ecparnta 
•Inneats  muit  be  familiarized  by  atlenlioa  boCore  an  act  of  memcr}-  eud  be  at  all 
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eoum  i>r  ill  ohJHjIiTB  life, 
that,  aad  only   that,    whiub 
thoaghta. 

Tbo  »oi|uiaition  and  the  nae  of  language  openi  the  way  for  the  highoi 
thungh  obrionaly  in   itt  firat  hegitininga.     The  right  use  of  words,  noi 
wnUncet,  reqainu  that  the  child  >h»u>d  cocneiit  namea  with  diglinotly  diieerncd 
ohjeotg,   and  ahiiiild  viproia   11>  wiehci  md  thoaghti  hy  Bhort  aentenoca,     B 
hy-and-hy  the  ehild  Rails  that  it  forgeU— that  it  has  not  the  knowledge  which 

nnd  which  >l  hnowc  it  hoi  |irerini»ly  spoken,  It  i>  Impeilwl  by  iia  wiaSua  Iu  r 
call  the  rorgntten  objpet,  nnd  Win*  Id  pmctlrt  the  aria  of  the  inlEllocIuiil.  or  a 
tite  menory.  Bat  tbete  ocoaaiuna  and  elTorta  am  at  beat  ao  infrequent,  and  of  i 
llttlo  imporMItDB,  that  they  train  Ibe  lalentional  momory  in  a  slight  dogres  ddIj. 
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It  is  hy  tasks  imposed  by  others  directly  and  indirectly,  that  the  loal  is  disciplined 
to  the  exorcise  of  this  hij^bcr  memory,  and  its  varioas  aetiyitiea  are  developed. 
The  chilli  is  taught  written  Itmguagc.  It  learns  the  alphabet  and  spelling  by  the 
e>e,  (ir  brief  senteuces  or  verses  by  the  ear.  Children  are  charged  also  with  eom- 
niissions  to  execute,  with  serricos  of  labor  or  courtesy  whioh  may  not  be  forgot* 
ten,  and  with  endless  lessons  from  books  to  prepare  and  repeat. 

liy  degrees,  this  pupil  of  others  becomes  his  own  taskmaster:  he  passes  from 
tho  lower  discipline  of  the  memory,  whioh  others  enforce,  to  the  higher,  which 
he  imposes  upon  himself.  The  intentional  memory,  which  has  been  trained  by 
others,  ho  cultivates  for  himself.  He  makes  his  own  purposes;  he  proposes  his 
own  idciils ;  he  knows  what  ho  must  learn  in  order  to  accomplish  these  purposes 
and  to  rculizo  these  ideals;  ho  appoints  to  himself  his  own  lessons;  tasks  his  own 
intellect  to  consider,  and  his  own  efforts  to  retain  what  he  foresees  he  shall  have 
occasion  to  know  und  to  have  at  command.  According  as  this  training  of  the 
attention  is  more  or  less  comjdote,  so  does  his  memory  beoome  more  or  less  per- 
fectly subject  to  his  eontrr)l,  and  from  tho  passive  spontaneity  of  early  life,  passes 
into  the  active  energy  of  maturcr  years.  This  memory  of  manhood  is  also  ehar- 
acterizcd  by  tho  predominance  of  thought-relations  and  of  rational  purposes. 
The  spontaneous  memory  of  early  life  is  not  thereby  displaced;  the  original  apti- 
tuilrs  of  the  memory  of  both  eye  and  car  are  not  necessarily  set  aside.  But  just 
Fo  far  as  one  thinks  and  acts  like  a  man,  just  so  far  will  ho  remember  as  a  m»n, 
and  not  merely  hs  a  child — that  is,  by  the  aid  of  those  higher  relations  which 
thought  requires,  and  wbir:h  definite  aims  and  rational  activities  necessarily  in- 
volve.    The  memory  of  tho  man  is  not  only  intentional,  but  it  is  also  rational. 

When  tho  man  advances  from  the  busy  noon  toward  the  quiet  evening  uf  life, 
his  exolusivo  interest  in  the  objects  which  have  absorbed  his  manhood  is  relaxed. 
either  through  ]ihysical  inlirmity,  or  the  succrss  which  satiates,  and  perhaps  tbo 
diH(ip]iointment  which  wearies  a  man  with  life.  In  place  of  an  intent  and  ab- 
Forln'il  devotedn<«ss  to  the  j)resent,  there  is  a  more  frequent  review  of  the  past. 
OM  scenes  are  described,  old  books  arc  read,  old  companions  are  talked  of,  old 
Hfoiit.-rt  nre  rcju'iited.  Fur  t}'.!s  losison,  recent  objects  are  so  readily  forgotten,  and 
the  siiiirulrtr  emitrast  is  fnriiitrhed  in  tho  memory  peculiar  to  the  aged — most  tena- 
cious of  objects  and  evcnt.^  tb:it  occurred  longest  ago,  and  readily  foi^tful,  if  to- 
naoiuiifl  at  all,  of  th<>se  that  were  most  recent. 

ThtM-dnrition       §  ^^^^'  ^^^^^  mctliods  of  cducatioii  should  recognise 
ofiiK.  iiiiiiit.ry.  ^j^g    ^^.jg^^    arrangements  of   nature    in    developing 

and  maturing  the  memory.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  life  the 
s])()ntanoous  memory  should  he  stimulated  and  enriched  by 
api)ropriate  studies.  The  child  should  learn  stories,  verses, 
])oem3,  facts,  and  dates,  as  freely  and  as  accurately  as  it  can  be 
made  to  respon<l  to  such  tasks.  During  this  early  and  objective 
period,  it  should  loam  as  many  languages  as  is  possible  in  tho 
circumstances,  or  as  is  desirable  for  its  future  pursuits.  Espe- 
cially should  it  loam  those  languages  which  can  be  taught  in 
conversation,  or  acquired  by  contact  \vith  tliose  who  speak  them 
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freely  and  well.  If  the  elcmenl^  of  the  ancieut  languages  t 
taught  so  early  in  tiie,  they  should  be  taught,  as  far  aa  in  the 
uatiire  of  the  case  ia  possible,  by  similar  methods.  B.ut  as  the 
higher  aud  rational  powers  awake  to  action,  every  aequiaition 
that  has  been  made  by  the  lower  and  more  obvious  aaaoeiationa, 
should  be  secured  againat  loss  by  recastlug  it  and  relearuing 
it  as  it  were,  after  the  relations  which  are  higher  aud  more  philo- 
sophkal.  English  cliildreu  who  learu  to  speak  French,  German, 
or  Italian  fluently  in  early  life,  may  lose  their  acquUitioua 
almost  entirely,  unless  these  are  Gsed  by  a  grammatical  study  of 
the  same  languages  at  a  later  period  of  life.  The  large 
accumuiationa  of  facta  aud  dates,  aa  in  geography  and  history, 
which  are  made  very  early  by  many  carefully-trained  children, 
and  with  the  greatest  ease  on  their  part,  are  liable  to  be  efiiiced, 
aud,  as  it  were,  swept  clean  out  from  the  memory,  unless  they 
are  secured  against  loss  by  reviewing  and  rearranging  them 
under  the  new  and  higher  relations  which  the  development  of 
the  reason  makes  possible. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  anticipate  the  development  of  the  re- 
flecting powers,  by  forcing  upon  the  intellect  studies  which 
imply  and  require  these  capacities,  is  to  commit  the  double  error 
of  misusing  the  time  which  is  especially  appropriate  to  simple 
-  acquisition,  and  of  constraining  the  intellect  to  efforts  which  are 
untimely  and  unnatural.  The  modern  practice  of  occupying  the 
minds  of  children  with  the  reasons  of  things,  t.  e.,  with  laws, 
principles,  etc.,  in  the  form  of  compends  of  astronomy,  natural  or 
mental  philosophy,  natural  theology,  etc.— is  one  that  cannot  be 
too  earnestly  deprecated,  or  tio  soon  abandoned  by  those  who 
would  train  the  mind  according  to  the  methods  of  nature. 

§  17l).  The  cultivation  of  the  memory  is  a.  subject 
which  has  been  earnestly  disctissed  by  many  writers,  iu.b'i 
and  is  of  practical  interest  to  all  those  who  are  bent  Sooi^ 
on  aelf-improvenient,  or  are  devoted  to  the  education 
of   othen.     Many  complain   of    a   general    defect  of  mcmoryn 
Others  are  especl.illy  sensible  of  painful  failures  in  respect  ^ 
certain   classes  of    objects,   as   names,   dales,    facts   of  history 
sentences  or  pB3s.ige9  from  authors  familiarly  read.  The  questin 
8  ort«n  anxiously  propounded.  How  can  these  general  or  spt 
defects  be  overcome  ? 
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The  concluaions  whioh  we  have  reached  in  respect  to  the  natn 
and  laws  of  memory,  suggest  the  only  practical  rules  which  e 
he  attained.    Thase  rules  may  be  summed  up  in  the  directioi 
'  To  remember  any  thing,  you  must  attend  to  it ;  and  in  ordev  1 
attend,  you  must  either  tind  or  create  au  interest  in  the  objects  li 
be   attended  to.     Tim  interest  must,  if  po^ible,  be  lelt  in  1 
objects  themselves,  as  directly  related  to  your  own  wishes,  I 
ings,  and  purposes,  and  not  to  some  remote  end  on  account  a 
which  you  desire  to  make  the  acquisition.'    It  should  never  b 
forgotten,  that  in   memory,  the  soul  can  recall  no  more  than  | 
makes   its   own — no   more   than,  in  acquiring,  it  constructs  i 
creates  as  a  spiritual  product  by  its  own  activity. 

The  late  Sir  Thonms  Fowell  Buxtou  advised  his  eons  in  ti 
following  golden  words :  "  What  you  do  know,  know  thorungbl 
There  are  few  instances  in  modern  times  of  a  rise  equal  to  tl 
of  Sir  Edward  Bugden.     After  one  of  the  Weymouth  electioi 
I  was  shut  up  with  him  in  a  carriage  for  twenty-four  hours, 
ventured  to  ask  him,  What  was  the  secret  of  h^  success ; 
answer  was:  'I  resolved,  when  beginning  to  read  law,  to  mal 
every  thing  I  acquired  perfectly  my  own,  and  never  to  go  to>J 
second  thing  till  I  had  entirely  accomplished  the  first.     Many  6 
my  competitors  read  as  much  in  a  day  as  I  read  in  a  week ; 
at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  my  knowledge  was  as  fresh  aa,< 
the  day  it  was  acquired,  white  theirs  had  glided  away  from  theS 
recollection.'  "    {Memoirg  of  Sir  Thomas  F.  Buston,  chap.  xxivJl 

Numerous  devices  have  been  contrived  in  order  to  aid  t 
mind  so  to  make  its  acquisitions  as  to  secure  them  j^iust  ItM 
and  tl  bring  them  readily  to  hand  when  required.     They  v 
not  unknown  to  the  ancients,  na  is  evident  from  Cicero,  De  t 
iLiaS-^?;  Ad  i?ereinv.,  iii.,lU-24;  Quinct.,  iiwR,  x.,  1,  11-i 
They  all  rest  upon  a  common  assumption  or  principle,  vii.,  1 
it  is  possible,  by  means  of  arbitrary  associations,  so  to  conni 
wbnt  one  desires  to  remember  with  a  series  or  scheme  of  objet 
artiliciaily  arranged  or  actually  existing,  that  they  con  be  ^ 
and  certainly  suggested  to  the  mind.    Some  teachers  of  mnemg| 
ics  employ  a  scheme  of  geometrical  figures,  as  squares  or  1 
augles.     For  example :  if  a  person,  in  listening  to  a  discourse  q 
lecture,  should,  as   the  speaker  proceeds,  connect   the 
thoughts  or  divisions  with  the  panes  of  glass  in  a  window-si 
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OP  with  the  panels  of  a  door,  he  would  avail  himself  of  the  geome-  I 
trical  melhud,  which  addresses  the  eye,  tlirougli  the  space -relations  j 
of  visible  objecta.     Ofl*n  these  systems  have  nought  to  aid  the  1 
memory  of  dat«8    by  the  letters  of  the  aljiliuljet;   each  pi-e-  j 
Benting  some  ui:mbcr,  and  being  employed  in  fbrmiDg  artificial  1 
syllablea,  such  as  cotild  be  readily  attached  to  names  of  persons  or  ' 
places  distinguished    in    history.     Muemonic   verses  and  tables 
have  been   furnished  for  many  of  the  important  objects  with 
which  every  student  is  expected  to  be  familiar,  as  the  names  of 
the  sovereigns  of  the  great  kingdoms  and  empires,  grammatical 
paradigms  and  rules,  logical  formuiffi,  etc.,  etc, 

A  correct  estimate  of  the  value  of  ali  artificial  memory  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows :  The  natural,  as  opposed  to  the  artifi- 
cial memory,  depends  on  the  relations  of  sense  and  the  relations  | 
of  ihought. — the  spontaneous  memory  of  the  eye  and  the  ear  j 
availing  itself  of  the  obvious  conjunctions  of  objects  which  i 
furnished  by  space  and  time ;  and  the  rational  memory,  of  those 
higher  combinations  which  the  rational  faculties  superinduce  upon 
these  lower.  The  artificial  memory  proposes  to  substitute  for  the 
natural  and  necessary  rclationa  under  which  all  objects  must 
present  and  arrange  themselves,  an  entirely  new  set  of  relations 
that  are  purely  arbitrary  and  mechanical,  which  excite  little  or 
no  other  interest  than  that  they  are  to  aid  us  in  remembering. 

It  follows,  that  if  tlie  oiind  taske  itself  to  the  special  effort  of  ' 
considering  objects  under  these  artificial  relatione,  it  will  givo  j 
\cs»  attention  to  those  which  have  a  direct  and  legitimate  interest 
for  itself.  Its  energies,  instead  of  following  in  easy  obedience  the 
leadings  of  nature,  will  be  forced  to  efforts  that  are  constrained 
and  artificial.  Whatever  dexterity  is  acquired  by  these  intellec- 
tual gymnastics,  must  be  gained  at  the  expense  of  that  rhythmical 
powfr  which  always  rewards  those  activities  in  which  art  follows 
aature.     Tlie  wonderful  feats  of  memory  which  are  octasionally 

iftdduced  aa  resulting  from  the  latest  new  device  in  mnemonics, 
the  fruits  of  much  time,  labor,  and  enthusiasm.  Had  the 
e  time,  labor,  and  enthusiasm  been  expended  in  acquiring 
knowledge  by  means  of  the  ordinary  appliances,  the  acquisitions 
would  have  been  many  times  more  valuable  for  the  culture  of  the 

ipDwera  and  the  uses  of  life.     Perhaps  even  the  number  of  fiicla 
irded  in  the  memory  would  have  been  o 
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Then*  are  occsgLons  when  the  artificial  memorr  Is  anqaestioii- 
ably  a*=rftil.  It  may  serve  a  good  purpose  in  holdii^  belure  the 
mind  faf:tA  which  it  is  important  to  remember,  when  neither  the 
faotri  them.^lvej9,  nor  their  relations,  present  attractions  which 
are  .strong  enough  to  fix  or  hold  the  attention.  For  the  man 
whrj6ie  intellectual  force  and  interest  are  preoccupied,  it  is  often 
difficult  U}  apply  the  memory  with  success  to  such  objects^  nnleas 
they  are  arranged  in  some  novel  relations.  The  artificial 
memory  comes  to  his  aid,  and  ofiers  the  service  and  assistance  of 
art  to  supplement  the  fiiiling  forces  of  nature ;  to  reenforce,  and  as 
it  were,  to  renew  the  spontaneous  memory  by  novel  appliancesL 

But  while  we  concede  a  certain  advantage  to  the  artificial 
m^^mory  under  circumstances  like  these,  we  must  still  hold,  with 
0)lerirlge  ( Blog.  Literaria,  chap.  viL),  that,  for  the  ordinary 
UMn  of  the  student,  9ound  logic,  a  hetilthy  dige^ion^  and  a  ficM 
eoruiciejv^i  are  the  proper  conditions  or  arts  of  memory. 

By  sound  lojuij  w,  of  course,  intended  a  well-balanced  and 
well-trainf^l  intellect,  which  by  original  srtnicture  and  discipline, 
\a  cifMible  of  fixed  attention,  clear  apprehension,  and  excited 
interfjst.  Without  these  conditions,  a  strong  and  trustworthy 
memory  U  inipf)f»iblc. 

A  hsalthii  digestion  is  also  requisite ;  for  if  the  digestion  is  dis- 
til rbftd,  the  }i'»tion  f»f  the  mind  will  be  distracted  by  those  vague 
scinnations  of  <l.»[)rMsion  and  discomfort  which  are  inconsistent 
with  that  harmonioas  interaction  of  the  powers  of  the  whole 
mun,  whi(!h  i.s  indi.si>en.sable  to  a  good  memory.  Even  though 
it  happens  that  porsons  in  this  condition  are  capable  of  extra^ 
ordinary  energy  in  tlioir  montal  efforts,  these  occasions  are  yet 
(MTlaiii  to  1)(5  followed  by  longer  periods  of  listlessness  and  de- 
pn'HHion  which  (^xcliid^  thit  repetition  and  review  of  the  know- 
ledge whi(;h  are  ({uite  as  essential  as  energy  and  interest  at  the 
timn  of  the  original  acquisition. 

A  clear  or  qniei  rojisrienee  is  also  a  prime  requisite,  for  a  simi- 
lar rciiHon.  lndig(*Mtion  and  intoxication  of  any  kind  disturb 
th(^  niomory  by  intrusive,  uncomfortable,  and  exciting  sensa- 
tionn.  But  iho  consciousness  of  guilt  haunts  the  spirit  with 
diM<|u'n»ting  H«^lf-r(»proach,  and  fear  of  deserved  punishment. 
Feelings  of  this  sort  do  indeed  oi*tcn  stamp  upon  the  memory 
a  low  impressions  that  are  ineffaceable.      But  for    this   very 
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reason  it  is  the  more  unfitted  to  attend  with  interest  or  enthif 
sioc'ta  to  other  objects,  and  it^  inoveinentii  in  all  directions  e 
enfeebled  or  depressed  by  distraction  or  couatraiut. 

It  is  natural,  in  this  connection,  to  notice  the  moral  conditioDB  ' 
if  a  good  memory.  The  man  who  would  have  a  strong  and 
t  truistworthy  memory,  murt  always  be  true  to  it  in  his  dealings 
•  with  himself  and  with  other  men.  He  must  paint  to  hia  own  tm-  - 
'  dgination,  with  scrupulous  fidility,  whatever  he  haa  witnessed  a 
I  experienced.  He  must  never  so  yield  to  the  hiaei  of  interest  o 
'.-passion,  as  to  atrive  to  persuade  himself,  even  for  a  moment,  thrf^ 

Bvents  were  different  from  what  he  knows  they  actually  were. 
j  Bo  must  seek  to  repeat  to  others  the  precise  words  of  what  he 
L  has  heard  of  read,  whenever  he  makes  com  muni  cations  by  Ian- 
I  guage.  Such  a  moral  discipline  to  interual  and  external  honesty, 
L  both  implies  and  enforces  a  mental  discipline   to  earnest  and 
wide-reaching    attention — an    attention    which    does    complete 
justice  to  every  object  that  comes  before  it,  and  which  neither 
Blights  nor  omits  any  thing  which  ought  .to  be  brought  to  view. 
An  intellect   that   is    regulated   and  held  to  its  duties  by  the 
tension  of  such   a  purpose,  will  act  with   the  precision  and  cer- 
I  tainty  of  clock-work.     Its  recollections  will  be  tnisted  by  othera, 
[because  they  are  trusted  by  the  person  himself,  and  for  the  best 
I  of  reasons — because  he  is  true  to  what  he  remembers.  ~ 

I       On  the  other  hand,  a  person  who  is  false  to  his  fellow-mail 
I  irill  often  weaken  bis  confidence  in  his  own  intellect,  and  ras^ 
I  end  with  an  incapacity  to  distinguish  falsehood  from  the  truth, 
p"What  he  does  not  like  to  remember,  he  will  persuade  himself 
I  did  not  actually  happen,  or,  at  least,  not  in  every  particular  as 
I  it  spontaneously  presents  itself  to  his  view.     Then  follows, 
P'Oatural  conseipience,  distrant  of  his  own  memory,  because  he  ] 
Knot  sure  that  the  materials  are  at  hand  with  which  he 
I  rcct  hia  own  omissions.     The  next  ctep  is,  under  the  excitemenf* 
faf  strong  passion,   to  persuade   himself  that  what  he  desires 
f  should  be  true,  did  really  occur,  or  was  really  written  or  said, 
klf  he  aborts  this  by  his  own  word,  he  is  the  more  strongly  com- 
I  mitted  to  believe  it.     At  la^t,  be  becomes  so  false  to  the  work- 
kingq  of  his  own  memory,  that  he  dares  not  trust  it  himself. 
f      It  is  well  to  remember,  that,  while  the  liar  has  more  pressing 
l-De«d  of  a  good  memory  than  any  other  man,  he  is  of  all  med 
rtiie  least  likely  to  possess  it.  fl 
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From  perfect  memory,  we  pass  through  the  several  forms  fl 
degrees  of  imperfect  memory  till  we  come  to  Hie  phaniaay. 

vhvionfif      ^  ^^''  '^''^  phantasy,  or  imaging  power,  ie     ^^ 
^|H|d«.dlLiu^   form  of  representation  which  brings  before  the  minS^ 

apprehension  objects,  or,  more  exactly,  images,  at 
meh,  severed  from  all  relations  of  place,  time,  or  previous  cogni- 
tion. The  best  example  of  the  exercise  of  this  power  is  furnished 
in  dreaming.  In  what  are  called  the  abnormal  or  disordered 
states  of  the  soul — as  somnambulism,  and  the  various  typea  and 
degrees  of  insanity — the  phantasy  has  a  more  or  less  complete 
control.  Among  the  wakeful  and  normal  states  of  the  soul, 
reverie  is  the  purest  and  the  most  perfect  example  of  phantasy. 
The  fewer  the  relations  to  the  past  or  the  present  which  the  objecla 
euggeat,  the  more  complete  is  the  working  of  the  phantasy.  In 
earliest  infancy  this  power  may  be  supposed  to  be  active,  for  the 
reason  that  the  mind  has  not  yet  reached  a  condition  in  which 
memory  proper  is  possible.  In  extreme  old  age  also,  when  the 
incapacity  to  attend  to  single  objects  for  a  long  continuance  pre- 
cludes intelligent  and  effective  perception,  memory,  or  thought, 
the  phantasy  may  still  survive,  and  aciivoly  call  up  the  pictures 
of  the  past,  simply  as  pictures,  each  recalling  the  nest,  according 
t«  the  conditions  and  laws  already  explained.  In  the  wakeful 
and  earnest  periods  of  the  mind's  activity,  the  exercise  of  simple 
phantasy  is  precluded,  for  the  obvious  reason,  that  at  such  tini^ 
the  mind  is  intent  ujion  some  rational  object,  which  lifts  it  above 
the  condition  of  the  passive  recipience  or  contemplation  of  pic- 
tures. And  yet,  with  the  higher  activities,  there  are  not  infre- 
quently mingled  those  approaching  to  pure  phantasy.  When 
one  object  suggests  another  in  a  train  of  associations,  many  may 
be  recalled  without  a  single  distinct  act  of  remembrance,  and  yet 
every  one  may  be  a  transcript  from  some  reality  experienced  tn 
the  past  Each  ia  recalled,  however,  not  as  a  remembered  J 
recognized  object,  but  simply  as  an  image.    When  the  1 
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fuactioDS  of  the  bouI  are  wholly,  or  in  part,  put  in  abeyance,  as 
in  fainting,  fatigue,  or  sleep,  or  when  there  is  bodily  weakness,  or 
any  disturbance  of  the  nervous  equilibrium,  as  in  fever,  delirium 
or  exdtement  from  liquor  or  narcotics,  or  even  in  protracted 
sleeplcMsne^,  the  phantasy  asserts  a  more  or  less  complete 
dominion.  The  mind  is  visited  with  throngs  of  pictures,  which 
rush  BO  rapidly  by  as  to  confuse  it  hy  their  very  swiftness,  and  to 
oppress  it  by  a  sense  of  its  own  impotence  to  arrest  or  direct 
their  cour%.  When  this  condition  is  permanent,  the  mind  ia 
said  to  be  the  victim  of  phautosy.  Such  a  state  is  also  called  a 
state  of  distraction— '\rhich  term  describes  the  mind's  incapacity 
to  fix  the  attention  or  detain  its  Sitting  imager  long  enough 
to  allow  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  rational  memory,  in< 
vention  or  thought. 

§172.  These  conditions  of  the  soul  are  grave  prob-  TheinKmiof 
lems  to  the  psychologist.  Three  suppositions  may  be  "■?«*'""•• 
made  in  respect  to  themall: — (l.)These  states  may  be^d  to  be 
simply  abnormal  or  irregular,  recoguixing  and  obeying  no  law. 
(2.J  They  may  be  set  down  as  simply  inexplicable  suggesting 
the  existence  of  laws  whioh  cannot  be  discovered.  (3.)  They 
may  bo  explained  in  great  part  by  the  usually  recognized  laws 
of  the  soul  in  its  normal  and  wakeful  condition.  The  probability 
ia  immensely  in  favor  of  the  la-st.  If  the  laws  which  govern  tha 
recurrence  and  representation  of  ideas  have  been  iiilly  and  cor- 
rectly set  forth,  they  ought  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the 
sleeping  and  disordered  conditions  of  the  soul.  That  they  do  so^ 
is  probable  for  the  following  reasons : — 


I.  The  power  of  association  operates  very  efficiently 
all  these  states.  In  dreaming,  somnambulism,  Tiir  imwit  oi 
insanity,  ete.,  etc.,  its  presence  and  powers  are  often  J^'hw' 
most  apparent.  When  we  ask  ourselves.  Why  did  it  "■■"»"■ 
bnppeu  that  I  had  such  or  such  a  dream  ?  it  is  often  very  easy 
aiiiswer  by  a  reference  to  the  usually  recogDi»?d  laws  of  associa- 
tion. The  strange  and  unexpected  sallies  of  llic  insane,  however 
wild  and  preposterous  they  may  be,  follow  some  law  of  associa- 
though  it  often  leads  to  the  most  fantastic  result.  There  ia 
ijrs  some  method  in  t'leir  madness. 
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11.  The  di'viutioQS  from  the  ordinary  working  of 

!oinir!!'iTr .*-'  ^*^*'*'*^'  ^'*^^^'^  ^*^"  ^^^f  ^  some  extent,  be  satisfieuitorily 

M  .iiv.h.n'L:.^  accounted  for. 

Ill   lli<-  M'liillVn 

i'iu'''mIw.m1i  "^  ^^'^  '^'*^*'  l*^^wera  of  the  soul  ordinarily  act  in  a 
(>('rt4iiii  coiijiiiu'tioii  with  and  proportion  to  one 
tiiiotluT.  It  Ls  not  sur[>rising,  that,  when  a  single  power  acts 
iiloiir,  the  piicnoniona  should  differ  very  greatly  from  those  which 
result  fn>ni  the  conihinod  activity  of  them  all.  In  the  cases 
Hnp|M)s<'d,  m*lf-(u>nsr!iousncsR,  rational  activity,  and  the  voluntary 
control  of  the  hodily  movements  and  the  mental  states,  are  all 
Hct  iwidc^;  and  the  associative  i)owcr  asserts,  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent, the  ]>ossc,ssion  of  the  soul.  We  ought  not  to  be  surprised, 
that  a  power  ordinarily  acting  in  connection  with  the  wakefiil 
rc!U4on  and  under  its  control,  phould  manifest  results  unlike  those 
wh it'll  appear  when  those  n^gulating  elements  are  present 

(2.)  Certain  bodily  8tatc3  are  known  greatly  to  modify  ihe 
actings  of  the  soul,  when  the  soul  is  wakeful  and  in  health.  It 
is  according  to  the  law  of  its  being,  that  its  action  should  be 
niodiiied  still  more  when  tlie  bodily  affections  become  more  effi- 
cient and  obtrusive.  It  should  not  be  surprising  then,  that  under 
Hueh  physical  conditions  ois  sleep  and  cerebral  excitement,  even 
stranj^er  psychical  phenomena  should  bo  manifest. 

(.*].)  Tlio  comprehensive  law  under  which  past  mental  states 
arti  reproduced,  should  be  distinguished  from  the  materials  upon 
which  it  operates.  While  the  laws  of  representation  remain  the 
Kame,  the  condifiimi*  uiulor  which  they  act,  may  vary  enough  to 
account  for  every  varit'ty  of  phenomena. 

To  the  actual  re])roduction  of  an  imago,  two  conditions  are 
jM'i'cssary,  viz.,  its  actual  previous  prcst^nce  to  the  mind,  and  the 
existence  of  an  oxeiting  oc(*:u<ion  in  something  united  with  it  as 
an  element  of  the  mintTs  previous  knowltMlge  or  filling. 

Jn  dreaming,  insanity,  etc.,  these  conditions  are  peculiar. 
Fir^f,  in  the  states  of  distinct  and  easily-remembore<l  conscious- 
ness, arc  present  many  el'»monts  which  are  less  distinctly  noticed, 
because  they  are  acf-^s-orv  and  subonlinato.  In  the  states 
under  consiilfTation,  those  may  h?  brou^rht  forward  cither  as  the 
materials  of  ]>liantasy,  or  as  the  mo<liate  suggostors  of  other 
materials.  In  every  act  of  distinct  perception,  there  is  an  ex- 
tended background  of  such  objects,  standing  out  in  the  field  of 
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'         view  with  more  or  less  prominence,  but  engrossing  some  Klinre  a 

the   Boul'a  energy.    Any  une  of  these  objects,  nmler  |> 
iF        exciting  occasions,  is  capable  of  being  ret-ulled.    In  the  t 

I  states  of  the  bouI,  the  prominent  or  central  object  is  usually  re- 
called. In  an  abnormal  state,  one  or  more  of  the  accessories  may 
be  represented.  Under  the  feelings  and  parposes  of  waketulnoss, 
B  certain  class  of  pictures  and  thoughts  only  may  be  certsiu 
to  be  thought  of.  In  dreaming,  another  set  may  present  them- 
eelves  ;  in  insanity,  still  another ;  and  yet  all  of  these  may 
have  been  gathered  from  the  mind's  own  experience.  Again  : 
there  are  many  conditions  of  the  soul  marked  by  little  energy  of 
attention,  as  well  as  by  the  feeble  influence  of  rational  purpose, 

»in  which  the  phantasy  greatly  prevails.  In  walking,  in  driving 
fbr  cclaxation,  in  extreme  fatigue,  in  the  transitions  from  wake- 
fiilness  to  sleep  and  from  sleep  to  wakefulness,  in  the  many 
listless  hours  or  seasons  of  reverie,  there  are  multitudes  of  acta  , 
and  objects  which  leave  little  impression,  and  are  rarely,  if  ever^'a 
distinctly  brought  back  to  the  rational  and  wakeful  memory  a 
imagination,  but  of  which  any  one  may  be  recaJIwI  under  no' 
circumstances.  Again; there  are  activities  that  have  been  t 
perienced  previously  to  the  eouIw  conscious  action.  Some  ' 
th^e  acts  tend  to  be  reproSnSed,'  and,  under  varying  circii 
may  return  either-  as  a  principal  or  accessory  eleraei 

the   uudefintd    bodily  sejue-perceptiojti,   or    aeuBationi 
re  accessory  in  every  mental  experience,  and  are  promi«4 
jnt  in  not  a  few — which  form  the  backgroimd  of  many,  and  I 
ame  into  the  foreground  of  many  also,  all  t«nd  to  recur  agaii 
The  occasions  which  control  the  presentation  and  suggealiotti 
r  images  in  these  abnormal  states  of  the  soul  are  also  pccuUartfl 
1  sleep,  all  the  organs  of  sense-perception   are  more  or  I 
Tquiescent,  whiltf  the  vital  organs  are  active.     In  insanity,  etc.,  , 
the  bodily  condition  and  activities  are  irregidar.     In  both,  they 
are  greatly  unlike  those  which  are  present   in  wakefulnesa  and 
health.     These  peculiar  and  morbid  bodily  states  are  manileat 
to  the  soul  in  the  form  of  peculiar  sensations,  Imth  vital  and 
organic.     Sleep,  from  the  begitming  to  the  end,  is  atteniled  l>y 
a  series  of  sense-perceptions  unlike  those  experienced  in  wake> 
fiilne».    Insanity,  in  all  its  ibrniH  and  degrees,  is  attended  h 
nerrous  excitement  or  depression,  which  is  revealed  to  oouaciout 
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neoB  hy  irritating  and  uncomfortable  sensations.     Tbe 

thus  excited,  beoome  ihemselves,  in  turu,  the  excitants  of  imaga 

uid  thoughts  kiodred  to  themselves. 

A  third  consideration  ehould  also  be  noticed.  The  creative 
power  of  the  phantasj  may  have  especial  activity  in  dreaming 
and  insanity.  Whatever  that  power  may  be  in  its  functions  and 
products — if  it  be  ullowod  that  tbc  phantasy  is  in  any  sense 
creative — if,  in  the  waking  and  rational  states,  it  is  not  tied  U  & 
eimplu  reproduction  of  the  past ;  if  it  has  any  liberty  of  origina- 
tion, then  it  might  be  natural  and  credible  that  it  should  exercise 
this  freedom  more  fully  when  unlimited  by  sense,  reason,  or  will, 
than  when  constrained  by  these  in  the  earnest  activities  of  the 
wakeful  and  rational  hours.  That  the  creations  of  the  phantasy 
of  tbe  dreamer  and  the  madman  have  no  correspondent  realities, 
is  obvious  to  all.  The  fantasies  of  "a  madman's  dream  "are 
oonceivud  by  us  as  the  must  unnatural  and  the  wildest,  of  all 
unrealities.  If  the  phantasy  is,  in  its  very  nature,  a  creative  as 
well  as  representative  power,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should 
create  in  madness  and  in  sleep.  If  its  creations  are  free  in  tha 
tae  state,  when  reason  is  wakeful  and  the  will  is  attent,  and 
lUirne^t  purposes  control,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  in  those  con- 
ditions of  activity  in  which  these  mflucnces  are  feeble,  its 
ducts  should  bo  irratiotml  and  unnatural. 

These  considerations  may  serve  as  the  foundations  of 

theory  of  those  various  conditions  of  the  soul's  activity        

OS  falutness,  dreaming,  somnambulism,  and  delirium.  They  UA' 
'lesigned  only  to  prepare  for  a  more  particular  consideration  of 
each.  We  consider,  first  of  all,  eleep,  in  tbe  two  following 
aspects: — 

(I.)  Sleep  as  a  condition  of  the  body,  i.  c,  sleep  in  its  physio- 
logical phenomena;  (2.)  Sleep  in  its  psychological  experiences. 

J  IT3.  TTd  cumot  aadDriUnd  sleep  ••  »  atale  of  tha  Mul, 
Srjwii  iphjilij-  niihonl  Poaiidoring  Ibe  oorporml  oondUiom  irhioh  ntlend  it,  la 
■Wannl.  ordsr  [o  intorprvt  it  p»yohu1"gi<i»ll;,  wi  mait  ftr>(  oiiuniDa  it 

physiologioilly.  lo  «lBpp,  physiologioilly  viewed,  Ihe  orgmni  of 
Itereoptioo.  and  the  ncrvot  GDanMted  willi  rfavm.  &re  oampKratirel;  iautiTe.  Ui4 
■eem  iuaapible  of  performing  their  oocuttanicd  ranotioos.     Conrerselj,  >Ik>,  tlM 

—1..  the  ,ooi  iogfl«,  in  a  Tory  grwit  dogrBB,  iW  power  to  dirmt  llieie  organs. 
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On  lli8  other  band,  Ibe  fiinntiopi  of  the  Togeli 

orgBDS,  go  OD  u  uaua),  Ihuugb  in  Ihn  oue  of  lama  vilb  ■  lomBvbsl  dimiDisbed 

direct);  froiD  obaervatioii,  and  ii  inferred  fium  Ibe  grsaUr  MosilireDou  of  ih« 
bod?  in  iloep,  to  all  tliuae  Kgunciea  wbich  weuken  or  Dudkoger  tha  IHe.  On  thn 
othor  bund,  it  ii  certain  tbaC  tbe  nuCrilioD  of  tb«  brain  and  Lbe  whole  nurrani 


In  falling  to  uleep,  Ibo 
'  ,g  Kitb  the  eligbteit  ni 
tbrongb  man  or  rvoar  ini 
ttoa  a  eonditiuQ  of  mora  i 
we  hit;  rafraabed  and  aol 


li  pMsea  through  man;  of  tbeee  oandiliaB*.  begliM 
DHioaBness,  and  pronicdiiig  mora  or  Icei  gradnaU] 
'eoing  itagei-  Id  atrskiag  from  glcrp,  it  ei 
Dag  eomplete  iDieniihilil;  to  one  in  wiuub  Ibe 
<;  and  mora  or  loss  gradual!;,  uKording  aa  >b 


g  prDOeeneB  b;  which  <l  loans  and  ngalnB  ita  oommand  orer  tho  organi, 
ent  aenaea^  as  baa  alread;  been  intimal^dr  fall  aaleep  at  diffi<raur  tlmev 
dcgraoa,  and  awake  alio  in  nnlike  proportiuna.  Tbna.  tbe  aoDae  of  aight 
r;  obtUBB  wbca  Iho  snias  of  beanng  is  aotive,  as  it  tho  DB«e  when  a 
:s  b;  tho  bed  of  one  who  is  ill,  or  is  the  iaatanee  of  men  irhn  esn  And 

awake  what  baa  boon  road  or  apokon  while  tboy  wore  sleeping.     Tbi 
pB  while  hia  mill  is  grinding,  but  wakes  if  it  alopa.    Anoll 
BpMpa  wbile  it  is  still,  bat  wakes  nbon   it  moTBii.     The  watchman,  whe 
'laepa  with  all  bis  leiiHg,  eioept  the  aeniea  at  toueh  and  muHular  dine 
1  sleep  in  ersr;  aeuae  and  organ  of  motion,  eieept  tbe  legs  with  t 
ootinuoual;. 
i    g  174.  The  aclirit;  of  tbe  soul  oontinuea  during  sleep,     It  is  not 
|Blit*l;  snapooded  at  any  time,  thongh  ita  energ;  ma;  now  ami  then    /i^[^'J^^^ 
*W  azoeedingi;  feeblo.     Thai  it  often  nets  doring  sleep,  is  eonfeased    1,«IcbU;. 
f  all.     Ever;  dream  inrolves  some  form  of  this  aolivitjr.     Thon 

0  direrail;  of  uptuioa  In  reipeot  to  the  qnestion,  whether  Ihia  aetiiit;  H 
It,  or  whether  it   is  not  inrre>qnentl;  inteiruptwl.     Manjr  hsve  arguud  lb 

[•  dream  more  Erequentl;  when  sloop  is  les*  oomplele.  »a  soon  after  wi>  fall  ailcep. 
MJoat  before  we  wake;  that  in  onr  deepest  slDinher  it  oFten  happens  that  no  signs 
If  ooDtDion*  activity  ara  iodioaled  to  a  looker-on :  and  that  il  l»  not  neceaanry  Ui  ^ 
•  eontlnuod  eiisCoaeo  of  the  soul  Ihat  it  bo  onnstantly  antiie.     On  the  othi 
J  U  U  luged  that  tb«  aool  is  always  aotire,  buaiuo,  00  awaking,  it  ii  at  a 
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awAm  of  itii  own  identity,  which  involves  tho  belief  of  eontinned  eziitenoe  dnriag 
the  interval  of  itloop ;  and  when  it  walicii,  it  may  rooall  or  review  a  eontinned  seriei 
of  M'nKatioiial  oxporicnoes,  if  it  cannot  bring  back  an  nnintermpted  course  of  oon- 
iM'iouH  AiitiviticH.  Moreover,  it  iH  urged  that  the  fact  that  the  sool  does  not  recall 
all  itjt  (IriMiniH  docH  not  dinprove  that  it  dreams,  for  there  are  many  waking  states 
diirinj;  thct  progn'NM  of  a  single  hoar,  much  more  daring  a  day,  which  cannot  be 
rccnll<'«l.  There  are  alMo  many  drcamji  which  wo  do  not  recall ;  as  is  obvious  tnm 
thi!  I'iri'uniMtAnci),  (hat  if,  on  awaking,  we  lay  hold  at  onoe  of  the  thread  which  Is 
in  our  handM,  we  can  trace  our  way  backwards  through  the  mase  of  even  a  suooes- 
sidii  (tf  «lrramM. 

IMiat  tlio  Houl  acts  with  feebler  energy  when  asleep  than  when  awake,  is  obvious 
trum  tht>  I'ireunistanco  that  in  Homo  of  its  powers  it  scarcely  acts  at  alL  This  may 
Ik;  fairly  int'rrnMl  fn)in  that  general  dopendonoe  of  the  tone  of  its  action  upon  the 
foHM*  of  thi*  Ixuty  which  is  ohnvrved  in  wakefulness,  which  dependence,  as  may  be 
faiily  infrrrod  from  analogy,  cxtondn  to  its  sleeping  states.  The  only  possible  ex- 
ception to  thiri  eoneluKion  would  he  i*uggi?8ted  by  tho  fact  that  some  of  the  powers 
— «*.  f/.,  t)ie  pliantiuiy — may  seem  to  act  in  sleep  with  greater  energy  than  in  wake- 
fulnri«.-4.  With  t)iii4  exception,  observation  confirms  what  analogy  saggests,  thftt. 
In  »\w\u  the  general  at^tivity  of  the  soul  is  greatly  lowered. 

Tho  powers  nnd  eapiuMties  of  tho  soul  act  with  ancqnal  and  varying  energy  in 
difTen'ut  peryons  nnd  in  differing  conditions  of  sleep.  The  representative  power 
of  the  soul,  as  hn*  aln«ady  lHM*n  siiid.  is  that  which  is  especially  prominent  in 
sle<'p.  The  law  or  force  under  which  it  acts  has  already  been  explained  as  the 
tendency  of  the  soul  to  net  more  n>ndily  a  sivond  time  in  forms  and  with  objects 
which  hnvc  previously  (H'cupied  its  energies".  This  tendency  or  force  needs  only  to 
Ih»  suppi)<«ed  to  l»e  exerted  without  the  n^gulnting  presence  of  the  other  faculties,  in 
order  to  luvount  for  its  greater  npparent  energy.  AH  the  so-ealle«l  laws  of  associa- 
tion control  the  pnvluetion  nnd  pn*sence  of  the  objects  which  make  up  the  image- 
woiM  of  the  dnmmer.  These  objivts  nre  sometimes  ret^alled  under  the  relations 
of  time  nuil  •«paoc.  in  sii-v^e-i-fjon  or  ei>-existcnce.  Sometimes  the  relations  of  like- 
ness or  unlikcn  •■♦s  control:  nt  othe-s.  th«»se  of  cause  and  effect.  Very  often,  all 
the«n»  rohi^Mtni  mu^t  be  rt*sorted  ti».  to  n-'count  for  the  presence  of  the  various  ob- 
jet'ts  of  which  a  -iinisle  dnvim  is  composetl. 

This  compamtive  irregularity  and  c.ipriciousne«s  pertain-*  to  the  onier  in  which 
theti^  oSie.M««  an*  pnt^sentcd  to  the  mind.  WhiMi  the  wrtketul  soul  is  intent  on  re- 
cnllini*  *oin.»  oV),vt  to  mcmi^ry,  all  the  operatitms  of  the  n^pro^n^ntative  power  are 
oontr.»ll  «il  '»>■  thi'i  ]>n»v:\ilin'»  purpose.  The  multitude  of  varicil  objtvts  which  are 
pn»<eut''<l  bv  iho  n-tvo.Mrttiutf  power,  are  entertniniNl  or  thnist  aside  by  the  judging 
antlnMsi»niuc  iu^^lhvt.  nu.l  so  an  onler  of  their  n*l:»five  value  is  secured  to  the 
obi»vis  th''!M^ohe<  by  the  mind's  re:«ctii»n  upon  them.  Even  if  the  min«l  gives 
itself  on  to  rx'Vi^rie.  it  is  eonitantly  awake,  or  n'ady  to  be  awake,  to  the  snggos- 
tion<  of  nvi'-on.  of  use.  of  Ivanty.  or  of  nvtitude. 

T^.-^*  •<  rtl<o  tlie  rj«»i«Mi:*liring  ."^nd  s»»berin»r  pn^si-'i^iv  of  the  material  world, 
wi"''.  *:•!  o^tr:;*i\e  rc;»litie<  :h«l  CAunot  Iv  un>t:)keu:  its  permanent  attributes,  that 
0.1-.:^  '•  So  v'h.inc'd :  ■t"'  eterunl  a\\>\  super-.or  l.'*ws,  ih.it  can  r.ivtber  be  resi<t<Hi  nor 
set  a^-  l-\  The  i^-^nvturtl  prosen^v  o!"  th».s  lixe^i  atv.i  or.lerly  K»dy  of  fact*  and 
Inirhs.  o:'  irso^f  ^ivt**  rvason  a:id  orxier  to  the  fancies  wh:oh  it  must  in  part  con- 
tr^^J  Av  i  T*-csi\»Te. 

But  in  drea3k»  there  is  an  ab4>eno«  of  jad^ont.  or  the  judgments  are  partial,  and 
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-etaiiunt  uf  Uju  inugcs  uf  f&aaj,  uid  &vvD  dI'  ita  budlLj  fletiBB- 
tiotu.  ore  ortau  Uh  uid  irralional.     Fiiat  of  kLI,  itjudgcB  the  imoKe-iioild  lu  be  > 
orld.     Buw  (bis  ia  poseibls,  it  u  not  »  eaty  to  explsio  ;  that  il  ia  ■  tact, 
t  be  doubled.     The  mind  a  preiicotipiiMl  by  Ibe  tstion  uf  the  npreiGDUiUya 
.    Tb»  Grat  impuUo,  when  s  pictara  i*  prvieuUd  of  ui  nbaenl  rsality,  i<  to  be- 
lt to  be  real  when  Lbore  is  no  ground  for  tbe  op|joiiilo  beliof.     Thia  ia  wiaely 
led  in  tbt)  ounatttution  ormvi.  (o  «e<iHre  aH  Itaoac  actiODS  forwbiuh  lb<i  Itnow- 
Ifidgo  ot  tb«  IbODght  of  on;  realilj  ia  given.    The  mjnd,  in  dremuiag,  yicldt  to  Ibia 
iin|iiilse.    Tfao  mind,  upprebeDdiog  do  real  world  with  wbiah  to  contnul  and  juilg« 
hn  imkginar;',  ubli  Ibe  litllo  fane  Mbioh  reuMna,  to  infer  tbat  tbe  produel*  ot  iui 
ihirUng  pbantaa}'  ore  IbcRiMilvi's  rciLNIii;a.    Tbe;  are  belioied  to  bo  rval,  for  the;  ox- 
lile  all  tbo  emotluua  whiob  auob  realitiM  nn  fitted  to  produce.     DeligbC  »  eiperi- 
Doed  at  tho  image  of  a  friend  believed  lo  bo  priwen',  wbu  ie  perhapn  far  dlatant,  or 
lung  romniad  by  death.     Qrief  ia  felt  at  tonie  distroeaing  oveul  wbicb  la   aimply 
pietured  by  the  pbunlaiy.     The  mind  i*  not  only  iueapable  of  dinriuinating  tbe 
(  real  from  the  fantaatie,  but  it  iiilorpret«  tha  real  to  bo  itaelf  a  part  of  ita  bnUutio 
1   world.    It  minDtctrirela  the  bodily  aeaiationa  wbieh  it  eiperienoei.  Ihu  •euaadoni 
1    of  Eold  or  beat,  of  oppreaaion  in  the  etomaob  or  Ibo  beati,  and  of  pain  or  plaaanrs 
'    In  aoir  part  of  tbe  body.     Tbna  Dr,  Gregory  relal«  that,  hniing  oocaoiaD  to  apply 
'  I  of  hoi  water  (o  hia  feet,  be  dreamed  thai  he  na)  walking  on  Mnnot  Etna, 
and  Itoiind  the  beat  in  supports  bit.     A  person  Buffering  from  a  blielcr  applied  to 
hii  hwd,  Imngineil  tbal  be  waa  aealped  by  a  parly  of  Indiana.     A  puraon  alevpint 
in  damp  abcetii,  ilreained  that  he  ww  dragpnl  through  a  Btreani.     By  leaving  Iha 
teoa  oneoTered.  aa  an  eiporimenti  the  dream  waa  produced  that  tbo  pcrtoD  waa 
aieling  by  nlgbt  in  a  dlllgoBiw.    Leaving  the  back  part  of  the  brad  otiDOV- 
ed,  the  aame  peraon  dnwinod  bo  waa  preaenl  at  a  roligjiina  oiireiiiony  perfonned 
I  In  l)iB  npoD  air.    The  amcll  of  a  aoiaky  ebambnr  bu  occaaioncd  frightful  dnaina 
I  of  being  invDlTed  In  oonfla^ratinQ.    The  roent  I'f  Sowers  may  tran^ort  ibe 
lanted  garden,  nr  the  tonM  of  mnaie  may  tarrounil  him  Hllb 
well-i^pointiKl  concert. 
The  exorelH  of  tbia  JudgniFiit  in  reapect  to  the  liigher  relations  of  thou{;bC 

I  Then  an  many  ODaea  in  droaina  in  which  aingle  itepa.  or  pnrtt  of  a  aeriea  of  alrpa 
I  In  reawniog.  are  taken  anrely  and  eorreolly,  while  Ibeae  proeeaaet  are  entirely  dit- 


aneated  with  what  went  ixfore  or  followed  after,  a 


if  the  r 


ned  for  a  aingle  Ini 
ining  may  be  eorroet 
Il  data  may  not  bo  pereelvi^ 
f  (emed,  and  the  eoneluaio 


r  full  energy  of  ftinatioD.    In  c 
lata  may  he  falae,  and  yet  ttao  R 

a.  Ibe  data  may  be  ci 


10  that  lio'h  premiaea  and  reiuonitif    . 
Ibe  more  difficnlt  fenU  of  the  lo- 


oria1«  of  an  argnmcnt,  hav 


I  IngM^ouB  tboorioi  hare  been  deviaed.    Uapp;  eapcdici 


Satj  ot  at 
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Hind.    The  Brd£cial.  ia  indaaod  bj 

blub  paat  luM  ouo  uiotUor  b;  lotuvol;  dialingniiliablc 

inHawAii/iJM  is  diatingutsbcd  frum  nanniil  ilcep  h;  the  fpeoial  aensi- 
IV — genr™ay  aoniB  imr — of  Ibu  organs  of  mdjp,  uid  by  iptoi«I  h- 
uBt  of  (onie  uf  Uiu  urgaiu  of  builily  moliua.     Thn  aijpellMioD,  ilcijj. 
Ikliig,  ii  ilariTiHl  from  lbs  Ml  uf  Rklking  ia  sleep,  wtaicb  tor  obviuiu  reasoDi  oa- 
]  frcqucntlj  than  tn;  uthar  bodily  scliviiy. 

A    yauDg   DohlaiDiiD  mcotionod  b;  IloriliuB,  living  in  the  oiladol  uf 

iriu  abservod  by  bis  brothur.  who  inoupiiHi  Ihu  muib  rooin.  In  H«  in  Ilia 

ip  himselr  in  bia  objiik,  Had  >iwtip«  by  t>  window  lo  tlio  roar  of  »,  building. 

(hnra  H>r«  in  pieoea  ft  magpio'e  ncsl,  wrapped  the  young  birda  in  bia  olook,  r»- 

iraed  (o  hia  •putraeul,  and  went  to  bud.     tu  Ibu  au>rning  he  mentioned  the  o<r- 

kDoea  u  hsving  uoouTied  in  a  drcum.  and  could  nol  be  porauaded  tlM  tbeia 

BO  ruij  thing  moio  Ihim  a  drosnj,  till  bo  wua  ehono   the  msgplca  in  bi« 

oak."— i//-.  Ahcnro«hit. 

Iho  aatiirilici  required  in  thla  eiut,  were  Ibe  aniie-perocptiona  of  aigbl  lo  dimit 
I  tts  moTemoula  and  Ibo  aclivo  control  of  the  lega  and  anna.  SoniBtiuei  the  acnao 
OTmbeII,  or  of  bearing,  ur  of  laite,  are  ubaerrod  to  bo  nnutuully  aoule.  The  uie  of 
.&«  roioe  il  often  obscrred.  The  mental  powers  ore  oftan  Moited  with  great 
iiwrgy,  GUoUnuity,  and  auoMua.  Person*  in  the  eoninonibulia  state  will  rt-oite 
panngea  rrum  antboni  erea  in  a  rnreign  iangiisgo,  i(bi<-b  Ibey  eoald  aat  nrpcat 
wLr<D  awake.     Persona  who  are  fmperTectly  proHeient  in  a  language,  converse  with 

normal  eoudltion.    Beme  mnarksble  eompaaitions  baTo  been  written,  and  eloqacnt 
dlMonraea  bare  been  apoken,  which  acre  qaite  beyond  the  ordinuj  oapacitiog  ot 


normal  i 
■^  dlMonra 
M<th>  indi 
■  Inth< 
P     Oftsn  be 


rlinarj  m 


lion  from  Ibc  1 


bull  am 


differ  fi 


the  ordinary  is  preeoled  and  folluwod  by  onlinarj  alumber,  whil» 
mei  apon  the  patient  and  lemva  him  at  once,  uauallj  in  a  onndition    i 
H»3e.     In  their  payohologieal  ftaturea,  (be  two  fnrma  ot  this  affeo-    i 
PBm  ■■■■y  ^  considered  s<  alike,  dtfiering  only  in  the  grenler  intensity  of  aomo  of 

uirealAtiuna.  Both  are  olaa  eiallaliiiDa  of  pbonamena  whioh  an  Oflon-  ', 
exhibited  in  common  dreaming  and  aleep. 
In  all  forma  of  tamnain1>iilirm,  the  rcprosontAtire  pow«r  la  the  one  moit  promi- 
Blly  and  eonapionouslj  aotive.  The  leading  olijool*  of  aoi;nitinn  and  feeling  Bt» 
's  own  nreationa.  The  niui  Uvea  and  mom,  he  feels  and  aflts,in  and  for 
Dream-okjeats  arc  tnkt^n  to  be  real  eilHtonces,  and  these  engroaa  and 
absorb  theohiof  energies,  and  direct  lo  many  of  Ibe  actions.  But  the  dream  of 
(hn  aoiunimbntiaC  ia  for  more  melhndieol  and  conlinuons  than  the  dream  of 
ordinary  sleep.  The  mind  apparently  rvals  apiia  its  objects  for  »  longer  time,  and 
giiea  to  Ihem  a  more  Ri^d  a'leolion  than  it  dori  to  (he  phnntusningoria  of  the 
ormmon  dream.     Corlalnly  it  must  do  bolb  of  tbcen,  when  it  odiipta  spccab  aol 
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inntiOD  to  ile  drvAm-vortd,  u  it  dooi  whcDeTcr  It  ii  prompted  la  ipoiik,  KEid  irklli. 
and  hit,  uid  irritv,  it  this  riUa  r»]uind  lijr  iu  phinUsuiB.  lu  >fluiu-p«rac}i11aiu 
du  iudevd  dJredt  the  matiunti  and  reguULe  Uia  rel«  of  Dniia;  of  iU  budil;  asU ;  bat 
il  wurB  ■  wiloiu  vnot  Ui  Bupposo  tbut  what  it  Beoiuii  la  bh,  or  to  b«r  bj  tbo  ekr, 
makes  up  Ihe  entiru  world,  ur  the  priuoipiU  pact  of  the  world  in  nliich  l.hc  mind 
bu  ilB  bdog  Mid  pcrformi  it«  noli.  Beiidu  tbeae  WDU-ultJeoU,  Iboro  is  >  mnlti-- 
lad«  btiidn,  which  miUtc  up  Ihu  Wkgivund,  »nd  Ilig  forDgrouud  bvcq,  of  iu  Sdd 
af  riDw.  In  the  ou«  of  the  nubieoiiui  oilud,  in  all  his  muicmmti  to  and  from  tba 
Diut  ot  cangpio.  liis  thoughta  wetc  oocupiul  with  uiaiij  phauLunu  which  hi!  oOB- 
lidcred  nnl,  ftod  with  nfereii<Hi  to  whiuL  he  [lurtbiiuni  tlis  Mtiubs  recited.  Theoe 
formed  the  oDOUWiClDg  and  the  ueumpaDylDg  >caDer;  of  lbs  (coac-olueota  whish 
be  p4r«eited.  The  r*el  lliat  MDao-abjeittt  wore  blended  with  then,  wrved  to 
Bleiul<r  lud  retard  the  progcesi)  uf  the  dreaoi,  and  thus  to  mako  it  regular  and  nw- 
tbudical.  The  fcati  whiuta  the  fancy  performs,  ila  powere  of  metDor;,  itt  akill  in 
iDVontlon,  and  il«  ruijuuroea  of  orealion,  are  on!)'  the  natuinl  resulu  at  aoDceo- 
IralBil  atl«ndon  upon  a  Sim,  and  Ibcae  conni^aled  abjeuls.  But  Ihii  eialtation  of 
the  fansy  ii  purohaecd  at  the  ouKt  of  its  bciug  limited  la  but  few  obj™t«— to  •ingk 
Bad  apuutaoMjua  CtaiDii  <if  Ihuugbt  runaiag  in  the  courtea  alarted  and  tiDocd  bj 
tbu  uuHuhu'  and  vital  scaaatiuus,  or  the  fuv  unBe-obJeott  to   which  the  emittd 


of  jonw-perceptiot 
Dud  elTeoL  II  is 
round  A  bleep;  but 
le  than  in  the  nun 


alhcjiL 


ISBtill 


lerted  at  all,  sot  with  *nr- 
ng  thing  that  the;  ehould  lat 
uuld  be  more  evusilivs  and  tto 
temarknblc.    But  Ihii 


■■  often  obBecTed  in  the  BomuumbuliiL  The  objects  Been  i 
faintest  light,  and  jet  they  are  Been  must  clearly,  heeause  ai 
tIbIou  of  these  objeoti  are  performed  with  prooiBion  and  eueo 
be  acute,  or  the  mmaambuliiit  eould  not  walk  m  cunflilentlj 
genius  plnaee,  nor  aroid  obetiwlec  bo  dextcruiulji.  nor  pcrfuni 
lions,  aa  in  ikllfully  writing  Bud  playing  on  a  muiical  inil 
nf  BmcU  iHid  heoiriag  are  often  uDuiually  scnsitiTu  to  odora  u 
Tlie  qucBtioD  bu  tnmcUmeB  been  raised,  Whulber  the  soto 
onivea  with  the  BcaBBS?     It  bu  boeu  argued  that  bo  duns 

know  lodge  and  feeling.     It  has  been   inferred  tt 


ens  fcijuiting  acuta 
L  The  toueh  niat 
1  difficult  and  dan- 


iibuliat  reallj  j»ct- 
l.  bccwMO  he  alaa 
the  ubjeotl  Of  hi* 
HI  to  penwir*,  bs 
be  the  objects  of  hl>  acute -perceptions,  aeTra, 
a  part  of  the  dreama  in  wbich  aluun  ba  knuwi 
To  thia  il  is  inllicieul  to  reply  that  he  ccrlainly  ads  with  rcforenoa  to 
the  real  world,  and  that  be  really  acte^i'.  c,  direclti  the  motiuoa  of  hia  le^  and 
■Tms,  and  uses  and  modolateii  hia  voice.     So  far  at  least  as  be  aeti  he  most  bata 

But  while  his  i 
aertajn  in  their  o 
apartment  in  wh 


B,  and  that  wbat  h 


through  h 


!CS 

i«  often  s 

■P 

-isingly  a 

cute,  lb 

y  arc  both  limited  and  im- 

•lin 

u  and  In  t 

rwiulfs. 

llodne 

nnt  see 

he 

iB  present 

t  only  1 

0  table 

or  chain 

orlhepaiMroB 

he 

candle  nh 

eh 

he  holda 

Il  is 

only  la  th 

use  ol|ie«ta  wbUk 

h 

Ihoughls 

a<<lio..s 

hat  he 

a  BeasiHv 

rly  allTa. 

ali 

ns  thai  b 

ve 

been  ma 

de.  wan 

■«nt  thei 

auction  QM  tha 

Bud 

awaken. 

be 

urgao  of 

seuse.  a 

nd  detcm 

iaea  the  miiid  t« 

lo  rmd?  by  dieeue  nr  wtakamt  tor  Ihi 
Ktarjr  cieltemsnt  whioh  is  requirsd  to  fwli 
Bilrnurdinary  exnitaliuu  of  linglo 
I  w»kfful  »lid  Borinul  oonditiunu  of  ti>o  f. 
P'lnaker,  the  horo'ogist,  Ihu  hearipg  of  (he  : 
2'liliDd,  Ibe  muhinift,  and  Ihu  muaipiso,  a 
It  unpomatuntl.    Ths  i 
the  loiaDiimbQlist,  it  ot 
ia  upI;  extrBordiuai?  it 

WfcuiBi'  iiBit  In  n  Bulij.ot  Etitl  more  inioroeling,  and,  nt  firit.  eight,  a 
k,  Ihe  RppiuvQt  iDcrraePd  essitEmciit  of  intcllvcluBl  paimr  u  uii 
in  MhicTDHUmU  performod  by  Itac  <Dnii»inbuliet,  pnrtieulnrly  ithiin  in  Ih*  uicamorta^ 
The  flcal  irhiab  n*  ihaJl  Mntider  it  Urn  olum  fur  liim  «£4| 
I  Kbillly  to  peroeiTs  Tuatnriiil  qnnlKiM  and  objects  witbout  the  DiDdiui 

I  nt  trate.    Tor  viBrngile:  it  l(  n«j<ert«l  Ihnt  hu  oaii  set  near  ol^neU  tliruaf 
liehsit  huidagH,  and  with  the  back  ot  tho  hcii4i  thul  b->  oui  boar  by  tlla:^ 
liigaatriolD,  eld.,  i 

im,  thai  nearobjeote  oan  be  Ken  or  beard  indupendenUy' .] 
ir  and  (he  eyo,  no  need  odI;  obaerre  that,  pti>vldcd  ninii;  cl 
ro  ntilhor  Iklse  nor  cxng^rated,  not  one  of  tbetn  prnvea  Ibnt  the  mij 

le  psraeptions  indepeH'lLTilly  o. 
■eifcd  ai  Irne,  that  Ibn  peraon  bae  bhu  (not  remembtrad  nor  BODJeetiiredJ  tbrDagk.1 
IB  interposed  banduje  or  by  the  back  uf  ti 

lo  morbidly  aeu<ritlra  u  to 
■hi.  oroD  if  the  ryflida  were  clojed  or  thickly  ooieri'd.     No  ; 
Wtnbllthed  (hu  that,  within  eertatn  limite.  one  part  uf  the  Hnaorinm,  or  porting 
liogl*  ejalsin  of  nsrrva,  oan,  under  extntordinuy  eieitomeDti  petfurm  th^fl 
It  of  auo(her. 

n  total  dnrkneai  bnbind  Eliick  and  aolid  iralln.    Sueh  »■] 
»  explained  by  no  knoirn  powera  or  1a*a  of  n 
I  DolhiDg  analuKUun  to  its  pneseaaion  or  iIb  eieniie,  in  any  thing  whieh  m  J 
If  In  the  nannal  aotinga  of  the  eoul.     Whatever  the  potror  mny  bo  wtiich 
I*  way,  II  ia  not  rieion.    The  pDrton  doM  not  «se  the  ohjtiot,  but  if  bo  iliac 
thing,  it  is  a  pbftnliuin.  an  iinn)[i!,  or  mrie*  of  iuiseea  whish  aiti  purely 
Mist,     irthenbe  any  Iblug  nhloh  he  apprebcndr,  it  la  a  mFnl»1  oLjoal,  tha 
odnotioD  riT  hta  natn  NaL     It  exiats  while  he  beholds  It,  within  and  for  his  Mill 
I  oliJNt  DT  arena  baa  never  beH>a  Ibe  object  of  hi«  ponooal  inspretion, 
W  piatum  whioh  he  fbnni  of  it  must  be  taken  from  msterinla  within  bin  own  rib- 
■     ,  or  imparted  by  dewription.     If  il  be  the  oily  of  Pekin,  or  the  Himalnyn 
*,  Ihe  pielute  ii  eoni)>oaod  either  of  fmgmenta  of  what  be  haa  aeen  of 
I  or  Bnt'An,  of  London  or  Paris,  of  tli 


ub.  as  ottjecla  immnred 


Vom  aonio  drawing  or  planting  of  Ihe  < 


The  third  olaitn  for  the  a 


a  nnderatiind  it. 


bodily  dtsordonl,   ] 
.t  the  auSerpr  {■  J 


THE   UUMAl 


iTKLI.Ei 


§175. 

eneo.  Tbeaa  Are  the  iIbIs  for  its  iDlurprpIatioaa  or  infsreDDDe.  The  dtsuMO  may 
hitTD  boon  an  gl>jecl  ut  inUniw  uixiuty  nod  Fftrncat  ipquir?.  Th«  pcnuu  nSootrnl 
ma?  have  more  or  Ic»  kuDwleilge  or  tbe  ftnstouiiaiiJ  Hiruoture  and  of  Ihe  luno- 
lians  of  many  of  tba  Drg&DB.  It  will  alnajB  be  fooail  to  be  troe.  in  ■ilob  euiea, 
tbM  the  insight  of  the  eomnambuiiet  io  roEpect  to  tbo  oamcB  of  tbe  urgnon  and 

ing.  Let  him  be  ever  an  girifd,  be  will  not  luni  tb«  aUa^e  or  tb«  aiuno  a(  ■ 
linglo  organ,  or  Its  olfioe,  or  a  single  remedy,  wbich  bu  not  been  tbo  >iit>joet  of 


liought  ii 


J,  [ha  I 


ordinary  sagacity  exerciied  upon  data  or  kaowlcdgo  euaununicBkid  vi 
In  BD  exlroordiuary  manner. 

Foaith,  Ihe  elalUtioD  of  the  higher  intellcot  to  the  capacity  [a  perfurm  Bome 
very  eitraordinary  achievemeaU,  rcmaina  to  bo  eonaidared.  This  is  muub  uioro 
remarkable  in  tbe  murliid  (buu  in  Ibe  Dstural  aumnambullBm.     Tba  BomaambuliBt 

Dlicea  which  had  not  ocearrDd  la  him  in  hia  waking  tlatea,  and  wbieb  wtuniah 
lookera-on.  Be  is  iiuick  io  n-pnrWe;  be  wlvei  difficult  problema;  be  cumpoBos 
and  speaka  wiib  method  and  cHixt!  bo  reariin*  hcuIpI;,-  be  InlerpruCa  Kbantclor 
with  rare  lubllBty ;  ho  undorstouds  patiiing  eronti  with  nnutual  iorigbt ;  ho  pre- 
diolg  Ihuie  ■bloh  are  to  aomB  by  ikilfal  fonwart.  How  are  all  Ihesa  phonomena  lu 
bo  explain  od  T 

We  reply:  By  the  exoilemoiit  of  the  intellect  from  on  iulenM  intorot  in  tbe 

■  long  tlmo  upon  a  few  objocla  only  and  a  few  of  their  rclalionB,  and  the  pre- 
vious familiarity  of  Ibe  mind  with  IhcBo  olijusti  and  relatioDs.  That  the  mind 
occasionally  aclii  wilh  energy  when  in  IhB  dn-am-ntatc,  eii^n  in  iu  higheat  funo- 
tions,  boa  already  been  noticed.  That,  when  it  thinkn  and  reaaona  in  aomnam- 
bullim,  it  LB  animatod  by  strong  eioit«menl  arising  from  n  atruDg  inlereat  ia  the 
lubjwt- matter,  ia  nbrioua  Io  all.  and  will  not  be  qixritiunod. 

Next,  the  attoBlioo  is  eonodatrnled  upon  Dbjocia  for  a  nulEcJent  length  of 
time  Io  aecuro  enUra  familiarity  wilh  them  and  their  relafiona.  The  atleulion 
at  the  Mmnambuliat  ia  limilod.  a>  we  haroMtn,  to  hnt  f.-w  BpnBe-objtM'Ia.  To 
all  other  ohjcots  except  thuao  wbiota  exuito  ibia  or    that  lenae,  I't   is    deaf  ami 

IiBit  of  all,  hia  Mnte-ohjwta  and  hia  dri^am-objeoli  are  ordinarily  ferj  familiar. 
They  bare  prerionaly  b<Hia  Ibe  frecinent  objcet  of  thought  and  upcFulitMan. 
Tbe  ({iiestinni  ramhinh  the  pcnnn  flnda  new  anawera.  the  problems  for  which  he 
deriao*  now  solutions,  tbo  events  or  ohamotef*  upon  whieh  b(  oasts  *  new 
light,  are  not  for  the  Hrat  time  before  bis  mind.     The   operatloi 


lelleoi 


o  ail  ii 


e  of   1 


The 


nambulist  dors  not  for  the  Arst  lirao  appear  on  a  maibemalioiaii,  poet,  cratur, 
pclitician,  or  divine;  nor  does  he  display  aetlvitios  whieb  hare  pot  been  iu 
th«ir  quality  and  kind,  if  not  in  dogreo,  familiar  Io  hia  uae. 

The  gift  of  divination,  or  prophecy,  whioh  is  olaimcd  for  tbo  somnambulist,  when- 
erer  it  deSBrves  consi deration,  iB  explained  in  part  by  Ibe  extraordinary  aagncity 
whioh  U  developed  in  respect  Io  subjools  that  are  interesline  and  femiliar  to  tba 
ir  prophflsins,  by  roatonins  iip'in  thi"  evidrnna 
v  bin.     Ui>  attenUoo  being  fiaoii  and  bis  interest  being  aruased,  be  applies 


his  iutellectual  fame  to  tl»  lubjeola  befora  him,  and  ihowp  the  bb 


sagacity  in 


I 


iJ75. 

hj  ths  naaoea,  tho  lam,  bdi 
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its  in  Interpntrng  etoot: 


It,tfa«9( 


rilao  he  waknt,  luuillir,  tbgagb  not 

II  maiedible;  to  alben,  it 

lUbliBbiiil  b;  tbe  nmDunt 

ThM  it  ii  Dul  In- 


ierolVH,  i>  to  him  an  empty 
b  w  inauluLIo  lajaterj.  Tl 
tf  decinro  cTitknoa  wbiah  ii 
•^Keable,  Rppenre  fioiu  &tiai!ogoiu  )iheiiainen&  in  dre&m-Uro,  ■>  wvll  ai  rrom  the 
"  krity  cirthe  condiUoDii  ot  meuul  Htivitf  in  the  waking  and  the  lomnuu- 
M.     Tho  dreiinB  of  the  iinifoundut  ilnep  axe  rarol;  remomliered.  for  lli« 

,TBry  unlike  Ibal  nbiuh  attEDila  our  lighter  ilumben  and  dur  itBkiog 

icnsatlons  whioh  acci]iu[<uny  Ihj»e  vftryiu){  oonditiuaa,  u  has  bocn 

I  fusrntial  elcmenl  in  anr  meotul  eiperieneei.     If  Ibe  phantasy  in 

•stiTe,  the;  aro  the  eeienlial  oonditions  Of  iti  aetirity  in  anj  dclermiuale  diniu- 

,    fiCD.    For  tbia  rouun,  thoau  budity  iWDBMiona  direct  the  oouno  and  runriah  thn 

Autoni  (ur  many  of  ode  dteama.     But  In  iomntunbulisin  thoie  aensitiona  aro 

in  Mntrolllng  ftnd  mare  unlijue  tbiui  in  Aaj  other  drairaing  or  in  any  other 

ap.     Whaterer  clau  there  omy  be  whioh  awnliooB  ftnd  dlreota  the  phantiuy  ii 

poHible.  atill  more  uDlike  any  other  experienoet  u[  nakeruloost  or  ilcep.    If  lli 

Jisllioii  from  ordinary  sloop  and  ordinary  drsDms  la  iraktruIni'U  la  uflen  au  ah 

>t  KSd  oomplotc  M  tu  tnvolTO  entire  oblivion  of  all  which  we  bnvc  thought,  o 

t,  or  done,  it  la  bwa  aurpriaing  that,  when  we  awake  from  (lie  aleep  of  aooi 

nuBbuliam,  whether  tho  traoeition  be  aaddun  or  gradunl.  It  la  ao  complela  Ihk 

tiw  pnwent  presenls  few  or  no  relationt  to  the  pa«t. 

TbvsB  Dau*i>l»riitiona  both  explain  and  oonBrm  the  noond  taot  (bitt  hu  >ozb« 

Hmea  bMU  abacrved.  via.:    that  tho  anmnambullat,  when  ho  pnaaea  into  k  aae 

ew^ng  eoaditioD   of  ahnarraal  aetiiily.  ramembera  tbs  ci|ierieooeB,  and,  AB   i 

■  Kvre,  reaemhcra  tho  aotr  aC  almilar  prerious  atsl^i.    How  Ibif  ibauM  be  poeaibli 

t  elavly  appeva  from   the  prinoiplcs  already  laid  down:   The  objnU  o 

I  flmiglit  and  memory,  tho  molires  and  diracton  uf  Action  which  were  preieni  i. 

nHw  preriana  condition,  rctnrn  to  him  a  acwond.time,  and  they  bring  with  ihci 

It  Mtcndant  eiijerieDcea.     When  the  soul  p»-"Boa  a  aecoud  time  into  the  <ut 

udinga  of  bli  nbnormat   boin-.  they  are  no  longer  strange,  but  he  rraoEuisi: 

B  u  fatniliar,  and,  Iftking  up   new  threada  at  memory,  he  rec&II*  the  pt« 
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'  tton*  romarhable  inBtsncee  an 
•  aeiolailiona.  the  oapacilie*. 
Hhtir,  and  yet.  m  the  aimilar  ai 


orded  of  alien 
1  the  employi 


iB  of  aontbor  permni  i 


in  each  of  whl«li 


ii  induced  fay  tho  intenen- 


ti  i*  the  imideni  of  ocLivu  dlasiiM.    It  ii  ■! 
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Tbaro  ii  still  aaotbcr  coadUiDii  oallod  hypjiotium.  or  thu  liTpoa 
Jstj  bo  properly  natlod  tbo  BitiBaiiil  alt'op  at  dlBtiugaUhFil  from  the  actiliitii^ 
■omD&tubuliEin— ■'.  >.,  tbe  uliBclal  dnnmi.  It  is  Ilka  muuiBULhullim,  h  pro 
duood  b;  tbo  ugenc;  of  ftoothsr,  aai  m  taeiag  Duder  tho  oontml  of  tho  pru 
duoing  ftgnnt.  The  oonneotlon  of  the  mind  of  tlio  opemtar  with  the  joind  am 
the  ictiODi  of  the  aubjeot,  in  uot  ao  maDifest,  or  ia  nut   klnajs  eiirriiHl  no  fur  n 

fcalore,  u  to  deacno  lo  be  conaidrrad  u  al  laiLSt  b  loiror  drgnw  of  il>  eieruiso. 
For  the  purpiiBes  whiuli  wo  hara  in  riew,  bypouliisui  and  artlfiolal  iDmnnm 
buliam  or  muiiacriflm,  maj  ha  eoaiidorad  aa  oaa.  The  aCUei  au  du^igna 
thorul1oirin|{ri>ature>:  ArtlB^IoI  al»p;  ealirc  or  tolkt  inaearibitit;  of  aoma  of  Ihs 
acnn-orgaDs ;  nil  UDoatnrsI  eioitomcol  and  nenteiiou  of  otberB;  tho  inpacilf  ta 
nmintain  aome  relutioQ  with  Ibo  oparator,  so  that  the  aloep  and  tho  ilrciinn  of 
the  luhJDct  aro  ander  bia  exvlnaivB  diroctJun  ami  C'jntml.    Allthoao  pbirUDinenai 


uppar. 


le  of  tl 


bulieiu  already  DUnaidcrud.  Tho  produaliou  of  tho  sleep  is  the  irnall  of  »n  oi- 
oitoiueiit  of  eumo  of  the  eeaae-orgMiis  or  part*  of  the  nart'oiia  aystem,'  initialed 
bjT  Dioiting  and  Riiug  tlie  altontioii  of  a  ni«>?[ilil>la  pnlicnt,  bj  the  nid  at  a 
■trong  will  nad  Ilia  cnorgelto  Bctirity  of  the  opcm'or.  The  pbf  siMl  ud  imtan- 
diftte  oaiiaa  at  the  aloep  is  ooniinun  to  all  the  eaiei.  It  is  thf  anngMtlon  of 
the  brain.  The  nccaiions  or  caaaoa  of  tha  coagcttioa  are  direrae.  In  ustarkl 
lommunbuliam.  It  is  an  Ineident  of  ordiaar;  aloep  la  a  p^nan  of  uniitiTI 
organism.  In  inortiid  aoinnamhuliani,  it  i>  an  attendant  of  uitira  nprvani 
diacsM.  Iti  (be  4ittificiiil,  the  congaatioa  is  tb«  rssult  of  the  atlcDtioa  of  th« 
patiuDt    landing    lu  eiueaaire   phyaioal    aiaiteiaant  of  aomo    part  of    Ibo  auit- 


1    arltGDinl    nomnambnliem,    the   fpalDre 


lich    13   • 


19  BlBO  i 
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Tr,liuHovor,  WD  oonslder  the  phenomoDa  of  outuml  a"mitnmhuliini,  or  orn 
thoBo  of  tbc  onramnn  dream,  we  ahull  And  coma  striking  poiula  of  reeoinblanes. 
In  huth  these  condillonii,  great  iuaenaibilll/ of  certain  pDwon  iB  oonjoinod  with 
ottrema  aenaitiTsnesa  of  othcra.  The  droamor  and  the  somnamboliat  are  dead  in 
mme  of  thetc  scni.'a,  and  oomparatlvoly  alert  and  aotive  in  othora.  Tho  pbnDCasy 
of  both  li  Mtlm.  To  ordinary  parsona  any  approach  into  their  inner  llfo  U  on- 
tirely  prtclodod.  But  to  the  obaervcr  who  nndnratiind*  tho  babita,  or  oao  inter- 
pret the  droam  of  another,  it  ii  not  difficult  to  gain  tbe  attention,  to  institnte  and 
mainUin  eonTersatiun,  to  eSsot  t,  eomtnuniirntinn  with  the  thoughta,  to  giro  peal- 
tire  liircetioB  and  caatrol  to  the  thnugbta,  and,  through  llio  tbuoghts,  tn  tbe  fecl- 
inga.  No  fealnre  of  ■  person  in  thia  oonjilion  is  bo  atriliing  M  tho  enlire  and 
bolplesa  dppi-ndonnsnf  FOni»  of  hi*  powers  on  other  prrsono  for  Blitnnliis  and  giiid- 
»Dd  tho  paiilroni^sa  with  wbirh  ttoth  tbn  wnwa  and  the  runoy  req>und  to 
Uioii  luggealioaa,  and  aie  oontiollcd  by  thoir  direotion. 
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In  tbo  artificial  somnambulism  these  ooDditions  aro  intensified.  The  natural 
equilibrium  is  more  efTc'etuallj  disturbed  than  in  the  state  just  described.  The' 
insensibility  of  some  of  the  powers,  and  the  Bcnsitiyencss  of  others,  are  height^ 
encd.  This  condition  is  induced  by  processes  that  bring  the  operator  prominently 
before  the  attention  of  the  subject,  and  connect  him  with  the  trains  of  thought 
which  his  phantasy  pursues.  The  subject  falls  asleep  with  bis  eye  fixed  upon 
the  operator,  by  obeying  directions  which  fell  from  bis  lips,  and  following 
motions  and  signs  which  engrossed  his  own  attention.  When  the  sleep  is  efieotcdy 
it  is  in  its  nature  but  partial.  A  portion  only  of  his  powers  are  awake,  and,  by 
concession,  are  morbidly  and  sensitively  alive  to  their  appropriate  impressions. 
It  is  not  unnatural,  rather  it  is  must  natural  and  reasonable,  to  expect  that  these 
powers  so  sensitive  would  respond  to  the  voice  and  even  to  the  tones  of  the  one 
person  to  whom  the  patient  had  passively  surrendered  in  the  beginning  of  the 
process;  that  indications  which  escape  the  notice  of  ordinary  observers,  should  bo 
intelligible  and  patent  for  him,  and  that,  when  these  indications  aro  conveyed 
they  should  control  all  his  movements  of  thought  and  feeling.  It  is  credible  that 
the  pictures  before  the  fancy  of  the  operator  should  bo  awakened  in  his  own,  and 
that  his  positive  assertion  should  not  only  be  taken  as  proof  of  their  real  existence, 
bat  should  cause  the  subject  to  believe  that  his  own  senses  perceive  them,  so  that 
he  should  think  ho  sees  a  mountain,  a  house,  brilliant  colors,  smoke,  flame,  etc., 
etc.,  at  the  will  of  the  operator  who  dominates  over  his  fancy. 

^  176.  Our  discussion  of  the  phantasy  would  not  be  complete, 

if  wo  omitted  to   notice   the  phenomena  of  hallucinations,  and    "*""<*J.natlonB, 

^  '  apparitions,  etc 

spectral  ajiparitious  or  illusions.     A  distinction  should  be  made 

between  the  pro})cr  images  of  the  phantasy,  when  mistaken  for  or  believed  to 
bo  realities,  as  by  the  dreamer  an<l  the  somnambulist,  and  the  actual  vision  of 
images  in  the  formation  of  which  the  senses  cooperate,  such  as  occur  to  persons 
in  a  morbid  condition  when  they  are  broadly  awake,  as  also  to  those  attacked  by 
fever,  or  to  such  as  sulTer  from  the  effects  of  certain  narcotics  or  intoxicating- 
drugs.  One  of  the  most  remarkablo  cases  of  continued  exposure  to  such  visita- 
tions, is  that  recorded  of  himself  by  tbo  celebrated  Nicolai  of  Berlin  in  the 
Trnnaarfiong  of  the  Roynl  Socitty  of  BcrllHf  for  1709. 

The  case  of  Nlculai  is  by  no  means  solitary.  There  are  not  a  few  persons 
of  seniiitive  organization  who  occasionally  see  distinct  images,  visions,  and 
phantasms  of  real  objects,  which  have  distinct  form,  distinguishable  color,  and 
a  certain  permanent  endurance  like  objects  actually  existing.  These  phantasms, 
moreover,  assume  relations  of  place  and  motion  to  real  objects.  They  are  seated 
in  chairs,  they  stand  by  the  bedside,  they  look  through  the  window,  and  have 
the  dimensions  which  are  suitable  to  their  place  and  their  distance  from  the 
observer.  If  the  juJ;:;inent  of  the  subject  of  them  is  clear,  and  his  self-com- 
mand complete,  he  knows  they  are  not  real  objects,  even  though  he  cannot 
remove  them.  {Cf.  Ifalluriimtion^f  or  the  National  Uistory  of  Apparitiotu, 
Viiifm^f  etc.,  etc.,  by  A.  Brierre  de  Boismont,  Phil.  1853.) 

These  phanta:-ins  are  much  more  frequent  in  transient  delirium  from  fever, 
or  permanent  in.sanitv.  They  are  the  almost  invariable  result  of  a  variety 
of  dru;;i',  as  opium,  hasheesh  (C'tnnnbia  Ii\dicn)y  and  stramonium.  They  aro 
the  fearful  attendants  of  that  irregularity  of  nervous  action  which  is  the 
eonsequcnce  of  excess  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  It  is  noticeable  that 
the  excitement  occasioned  by  each  of  these  drugs,  as  also  that  delirium  iremen§  la 
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II  nf  jtn  own.     These  phunUnDi  nro  not  con<1nad  ti 
«lono.      The   othur    Bcmoa   h.iro   Ihoir    approprii 

raandi,  tho  loacb  rarious  d-BlingB,  aud  Itie  noslrils  diBtioBulthablB  odon. 
Ruan  or  IbstB,  howErei,  lU-f  *■  dcfiaite,  ar  aa  permkoSDl,  ut  u  clmu'lj'  diatia- 
guisfaftble  as  the  phanUuma  of  v'liloa. 

It  ia  important  to  diatiugulili  theae  phnntaBaii  or  apjiaritiona  from  ths 
iniagL-i  of  the  pbftntaij  proper.  Unloai  ira  da,  no  eftnnot  clcarl;  aDderat&nd 
or  inlerprat  the  pheDomena  of  doUriom,  and  ecrlnin  olber  forma  of  meotnl 
aliefralion.  T>ro  agenoiua  ooncnr  in  thoir  prnduciiuo — the  aotion  of  tho 
]iligiuUS}-  bj  meaaa  of  tbo  qiirilunl  Imngn,  and  that  of  Iho  afnar-nrgan  nhirh 
ia  approprittldy  concerned.  It  has  nlrL-ndy  been  obacrrpd,  that  when  evon  a 
eensK.otuflot  ia  imagcil,  eapooiaUy  if  it  bo  riiridlif  and  oon' inuoualy  pictured 
hy  (ha  phantasy,  a*  a  sound  or  siehl,  the  miud'i  aCtentiDD  to  it  tondi  to 
anken  a  lympathetia  aotirity  of  the  aenio-argan  by  wbieb  the  object  nu  ori- 
gin ftlly  poroeiied. 

AsiLla,  in  the  ■oaae-nrganiain  payehologieally  eoDsldDi»d,  there  is  a  teadendy  to 
bo  eioilfd  or  improased  n  aceond  lime  tntbout  a  aeaae-objeot.  in  a  manner  aimilar 
lo  IbBt  wiiioh  the  pKSBQoo  of  the  objeot  originaily  oooisioned.  Somelimea,  in 
aondilionB  of  the  ayatcm  not  kaovn  to  he  ahnonnnl,  thia  eicitemenl  goea  ao  fnr 
fti  to  produoo  In  the  mind  eili  the  effeolfi  of  tratisioat  aeaBe-perocptioa.  Ai  a  aon- 
aeqaenoe,  tbe  mind  bus  aoiiinl  perMpta  nilhont  material  objects,  espesiaily  on 
waking  from  ileep.    Tbe  mind  sees  colored  ipeolm,  and  hesn  aoandi  whan  there 

nomena  «lcarly  eitabiiih  tho  truth  that  tho  sonao- organ  lam,  witbonl  the  Blimnlua 
of  lU  ol^eot,  oan  be  brought  into  a  Donditlon  nearly  allied  to  that  In  whioh  It  il 
cxdt«d  by  that  object.  Whether  the  eiaitcment  ia  mental  or  pbysiosl,  ia  af  tilllB 
Import,  prorided  the  exeitement  ia  furnished.  Let,  now,  tbe  svnso-organiim  be 
ia  ■  cQuditloa  of  morbid  aenaibility,  and  let  the  phantasy  bo  also  morbi'lly 
aroDBcd,  and  it  Is  oat  unnatural  that  phantasms  abould  take  material  forma  or  be 
invested  with  material  qualiliea.  But  let  the  judgment  itself  be  disturbed  by 
more  aoriona  diaarrangcniunla  of  the  nerroua  ayalem ;  and  Iho  mring  t 
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ur  duly  to  giro  ft  ecicntifle  theory  ofin- 
BWiity.  We  biTO  only  atlemptod  to  explain  the  part  which  tho 
phantasy  bai  in  the  mental  operations,  under  this  ooodiliun  of  ir- 
regular payabloal  aotirily.  We  ought  jilao  to  add,  thai  It  iB  by  no  mean)  uni- 
veraally  tbo  oiue  that  tbe  Insane  are  banated  with  pbantasma.  It  often  happuua 
that  insanity  Is  the  manlt  of  mere  montnl  oonfunoa  or  distrautiou,  aauh  oa  may 
rcsalt  from  the  oieeasire  r^idily  or  the  exceaaire  prcponderanoo  of  certain  or- 
ganio  or  vital  sen Bo-peroept ions.  Theae  may  aa  dtBlrac;  or  pnjocenpy  tbe  afton- 
Lino,  oa  to  praelado  tho  posaibility  of  n  enol  judgment  or  a  oiinlrDlleit  actiTily  in 
respeet  Ifl  any  matter  whatever.  In  auch  oases,  the  phantasy,  aa  well  aa  the  pcr- 
ceptiona,  are  either  so  bnrriod  and  flighty,  or  ao  fixed  and  rinnirring,  (hat  the  ac- 
tivities of  mi-ranry,  comparison,  and  judgment  are  all  unlmfltworlhy.  Or,  again, 
the  mind,  and  not  the  body,  under  aomo  arormasterlng  pnasion,  baa  given  to  tbe 
phanlaJy  suob  oomplele  eontrol  over  the  other  powers,  oe  lo  disturb  the  eqnili- 
m  uf  spiritual  aotirity.     In  theao  eaiOB  [bo  phenomena  art  puiuly  mental. 
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The  sense-peroeptions  are  oorreotly  made.  The  rision  is  disturbed  bj  no  spectram. 
There  are  no  special  distarbanccs  of  the  bodily  sensations.  Bat  the  mind  is  oo- 
eupicd  with  inferences  incorrectly  derived  from  its  past  experiences  or  its  present 
condition.  It  is  haunted  with  depressing  images,  or  gloomy  forebodings.  Its 
distract^  phantasy  is  so  overpowered  as  to  sot  at  naught  the  testimony  of  the 
senseSy  the  asseverations  of  trusted  friends,  the  conclusions  of  its  own  hotter  judg- 
ment, the  -principles,  the  faith,  and  the  hopes  which  had  been  the  soul's  support 
andguido. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

REPRESENTATION. — (3.)  THE  IMAGINATION  OR  CREATIVR 

POWER. 

From  the  phantasy,  the  most  passive  form  and  exercise  of 
representation,  we  proceed  to  the  imagination,  its  most  active  and 
elevated  energy. 

§  178.  In  treating  of  the  creative  imagination,  we 

•in/»x  •!        ii  11  a'a*  j«      Conditions  and 

snail  tirst  consider  the  general  characteristics,  condi-  matpnaiscom- 
tions,  and  laws,  which  are  common  to  this  power  in  [filiation.  * 
all  its  phases  and  degrees  of  activity,  and  then  the 
special  forms  in  which  it  is  manifested. 

Our  first  duty  is,  to  consider  the  conditions,  laws,  and  charac- 
teristics which  are  common  to  the  creative  imagination.  We 
ask,  first  of  all,  what  are  the  maJterials  which  are  furnished  to 
this  power  from  nature  and  experience,  and  which  it  is  forced  to 
make  use  of  in  all  its  •  creations?  In  answer  to  this  general 
question,  we  would  say: — 

1.  Space  and  time  are  always  employed  in  these  processes,  and 
always  appear  in  their  products.  The  objects  that  are  conceived, 
whether  by  the  poet,  the  dramatist,  or  the  inventor,  as  forming 
the  scenes  in  whicli  their  personages,  materials,  or  machinery  are 
introduced,  or  within  which  they  are  conceived,  are  invariably 
subjected  \o  the  laws  and  relations  of  space.  The  acts  and 
event?  which  are  described  or  imagined,  all  take  place  under  the 
conditions  of  time.  They  precede  and  follow  one  another.  They 
are  either  present,  past,  or  future.     The  world   of  the  imagi- 
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nation  ie  always  a  world  of  imagined  space  and  imagined  time, 
aa  the  world  of  reality  is  a  world  of  real  space  and  real  time. 

2.  The  necessary  and  universal  thought-conceptions,  and  re- 
lations under  which  we  cognize  real  beings,  are  always  supposed 
and  employed.  Every  being  and  tiling  which  wo  imagine,  we 
imagine  more  or  less  distinctly,  as  substance  with  attributes, 
as  cause  and  efiect  under  proper  conditions,  and  as  means  and 
ends. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  imagination  pictures  those  in  their 
abstract  form.  They  cannot  be  imaged,  any  more  than  they 
■  can  be  perceived  by  sense  or  cousciousneaa.  But  as  concrete 
objects  can  be  perceived  only  under  these  relations,  so  when  they 
id,  they  can  and  must  he  imaged  as  connected  by 
s  of  them, 

3.  The  imagination  is  limited  to  the  material  qualities  which 
nature  furnishes.  We  cannot  create  or  conceive  of  uew  colors 
by  any  exertion  of  creative  energy.  Ilume  and  Tctens  both 
suggest,  that  if  the  imagination  were  furnished  with  the  colors 
bine  and  yellow,  it  could,  by  combining  the  two,  image,  the  color 
green,  without  ever  having  seen  it.  The  mistake  is  twofold. 
The  eye  does  not  see  the  blue  and  yellow  in  the  ffi-ecn,  but  the 
product  which  results  from  the  conibinaiiim  of  the  two.  The 
imagination  cannot  go  beyond  what  the  l>odily  eye  furnishes. 

In  a  similar  way,  the  imagination  ia  limited  with  respect  to  all 
the  simjile  qualities  of  sense,  to  tastes,  and  sounds,  and  odors, 
and  tactual  feels. 

4.  In  like  manner,  the  imagination  is  limited  to  the  spiritual 
phenomena  and  processes  which  consciousness  reveals,  as  well  as 
to  the  powers  which  those  processes  suppose.  What  it  is  to 
know,  and  fuel,  anil  will,  we  know  by  the  varieties  of  our  own 
experience;  and  what  a  being  is  who  can  exert  these  activities, 
we  are  tanght  by  conaciouaness.  In  this  way  we  learn  what  are 
die  acts,  and  products,  and  capacities  of  spirit. 

Th-pnwrnr  §  1"9.  Wo  ini|uire,  eeeond.  What  new  products 
\]'.'h  [".'"(TMto  •'^D  be  evolved  and  created  out  of  those  materials  by 
DDv> t"<»i<"'i<.  jjju  iiaaginatioQ  proper?  We  follow  the  order  of 
the  topics  already  adopted. 

(l.)  In  respect  (o  apace  and  time,  though  we  cannot  imagine 
objects  to  exist  nor  evenls  to  occur  out  of  relation  to  each  or  to 
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both,  yet  we  can  imagine  them   to  bear  relations  to  each,  to 
which  there  is  no  type  of  reality. 

The  imagiuation  can  make  changes  in  the  size  of  objects.  The 
types  of  animals  actually  exis-iting,  as  of  the  horse,  the  man,  the 
elephant,  and  the  mouse,  lie  within  certain  extremes,  the  greatest 
and  least  of  their  kind  ever  known.  The  imagination  scorns 
these  limits,  and  it  can  give  us  horses  of  every  size,  from  the 
ponies  of  Queen  Mab  up  to  steeds  large  enough  for  the  uses 
of  a  giant.  It  can  create  men  smaller  than  Lilliputians,  and 
larger  than  the  contrasted  Brobdignags.  It  can  make  elephants 
smaller  than  mice,  and  mice  larger  than  elephants. 

Again,  the  position  or  situation  of  objects  is  determined  by  the 
character  of  their  material  and  the  laws  of  nature.  Mountains 
hold  a  certain  relation  to  vallies,  streams  to  meadows,  groves  to 
lawns,  houses  to  gardens,  cities  to  harbors,  roads,  and  rivers ;  so 
that,  where  we  find  the  one,  we  expect  to  find  the  other.  But 
the  imagination  acknowledges  none  of  these  relations  or  laws. 
While  it  must  imagine  all  these  objects  as  spatial,  it  can  place 
them  as  it  will  in  space.  It  can  plant  a  garden  in  a  desert  a 
thousand  leagues  from  a  dwelling  of  man.  It  can  build  and 
I)eople  a  city,  without  harbor,  river,  or  road. 

There  are-  fixed  forms  of  objects  in  nature,  as  the  drooping 
elm,  the  aspiring  pine,  the  umbrageous  beech,  the  massive  and 
gnarled  oak.  In  rock  and  mountain,  certain  types  are  ever  re- 
curring. Tiie  same  is  true  of  the  form  of  the  horse,  the  deer, 
the  dog,  and  of  man  himself.  But  the  imagination  can  draw 
more  graceful  lines  than  nature  has  ever  8hape<l,  the  material 
with  which  she  works  being  more  intractable,  and  the  action  of 
staining  and  decomposing  elements  being  inevitable.  Following 
her  idealizing  images,  art  has  given  us  the  Egyptian  tomb  and 
pyramid,  the  Chinese  pagoda,  the  Grecian  tenjple,  and  the 
Gothic  cathedral,  none  of  whic^h  are  copied  from  nature,  though 
all  have  been  suggested  by  her  forms. 

In  one  aspect  they  surpass  nature,  for  their  lines  are  more  con- 

suhimately  drawn,  and  their  forms  are  moulded  more  perfectly. 

We  even  measure  nature  by  what  art  has  done,  and  commend 

her  by  epithets  taken  from  art.     We  say  of  the  stem  of  the  pine 

or  the  elm,  It  shoots  up  like  a  pillar.     We  call  the  forest  a 

"  pillared  shade."     We  say  of  a  man.  He  stands  like  a  statue ; 
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or,  He  18  an  Apollo,  fyr  graceful  strength  ;    She  is  a  Venus,  i 
beauty. 

In  time,  also,  the  imagination  has  boundless  ran_ 
reprtaent  all  actions  and  events,  as  either  mow,  before,  or  ajler, 
yet  it  can  do  as  it  pleases  as  to  which  shall  bo  now,  before  or 
after.  Nature,  in  respect  to  time  relations,  acta  after  its  own 
laws  and  within  its  own  limits.  The  imagination  can  override 
them  all,  and  accordingly  she  can  muke  Fuck  "put  a  girdle 
roundabout  the  earth  in  forty  niiuutea,"  and  Uriel  "glide  on 
a  sunbeam,"  "swift  as  a  shooting  star." 

There  are  also  special  creations  which  the  imagination  fonU' 
and  constructs,  of  which  s])ace  and  time  are  as^unicd  as  the  only 
required  conditions.  Let  all  material  existences  be  conceived  to 
cease  to  be,  leaving  only  an  empty  void  within  auy  limits  which 
may  be  supposed,  and  in  that  void  which  is  feigned,  the  imagi- 
nation can  construct  the  surface  with  its  ever-varied  outlines, 
and  the  solid  of  every  conceivable  form.  These  are  purely 
mental  constructions,  and  exist  only  for  the  mind  and  by  the 
mind  wJiieh  forms  them.  Their  form  may  be  suggested  hy 
certain  materia)  things  with  which  we  are  conversant.  But  the 
tine,  the  surface,  and  the  solid  constructed  by  the  mind,  are  far 
more  perfectly  drawn  and  moulded  than  any  that  nature  haa 
ever  furnished  in  material  objects,  or  than  art  has  imitated  wiHi 
material  instruments. 

The  imagination  can  also  sweep  all  actual  events  and  pli 
mena  from  the  line  of  time,  and  then  plant  along  iLs  course 
shadows  of  evcnis  tlmt  shall  only  symbolize  or  represent  its 
oessive  bitervala  or  instants.  It  can  also  group  and  combine!' 
these  as  it  will.  Real  events,  as  they  precede  and  follow 
another,  may  incite  to  these  acts  of  pure  construction ;  but  the 
and  the  products  which  they  excite  and  suggest  are  to  be  referred 
o  the  creative  energy  of  the  imagination.  What  relations  these 
hold  to  the  distinctions  of  number,  will  be  discussed  in  the  proper 
place  (§  280). 

(2.)  In  the  world  of  matter,  the  Imagination  can  create  no  new 
material,  but  it  can  divide  and  combine  the  parts  of  the  material 

ings  with  which  it  is  familiar,  so  as  to  form  new  exintences. 

The  head  and   trunk  of  a  man  it  can  fit  to  the  shoulders  and 
if  a  horse.     It  can  form  a  mermaid — part  womau,  part 
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fiah.  Il  can  provide  men,  womea,  and  children  with  wings,  and 
lurn  them  into  atigelu  and  cherubs.  It  can  represent  any  auimal 
with  a  human  heud.  It  can  add  to  the  hetul  oi'  a  man  the  eara 
of  an  USA,  and  give  to  another  the  mouth  and  nuito  of  a  puppy- 
It  can  connect  the  part  or  the  whole  of  any  plant  with  the  part 
or  the  whole  of  any  auimul,  making  a  cabbage  to  8]irout  fniin 
the  hump  of  a  camel,  or  a  rose-branch  t«  uod  from  the  head  of  a 
horse,  aa  we  see  delineated  in  some  quaint  pictures  and  engrav- 
ings. It  can  recombine  and  rearrange  the  parts  of  inorganic 
thbga  aa  it  will,  making  a* rock  to  ha  balanced  upon  a  roof-ridge, 
and  a  bridge  to  stand  dry  in  a  desert.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
grote^UG  aud  fantastic  combinations  which  can  be  made  with 
tlie  parts  and  the  wholes  of  material  objects.  Though  the  ima- 
gination cannot  invent  a  single  new  sensible  or  material  quality, 
it  can  connect  such  qualities  as  nature  haa  never  combined, 
making  flaming  red  dogs,  bright  yellow  oxen,  woolly  horses,  talk- 
ing raulcit,  musical  jackasses,  golden  mountaina,  rivers  of  wine, 
ponds  of  beer,  and  fountains  of  hot  coSee. 

(3.)  In  respect  to  spiritual  beings,  the  imagination  is  limited  by 
similar  constraints  and  invested  with  a  similar  freedom.  A  spirit 
haa  no  visible  or  extended  parts ;  therefore,  as  a  spirit,  it  cannot 
be  divided  and  reeombiiied ;  but  a  spirit  may  be  connected  with 
any  kind  or  form  of  matter,  may  be  imprisoned  in  trees,  may 
animate  a  cloud,  may  dwell  in  an  animal  form,  or  "leap  like 
Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jupiter  I" 

Not  a  single  new  spiritual  cajiacity  can  be  invented  or  ima- 
gined. The  loftiest  and  the  purest  of  spirit;creations,  simply 
ibel,  desire,  and  will.  Tiie  humblet^t  and  the  most  degraded  can 
do  no  less.  We  cannot  invest  the  higliest  archangel  with  any 
endowment  other  than  thcsi'.  We  cannot  retiise  to  the  lowliest 
animal  some  poor  aualoga  to  some  of  these  functions. 

In  respect  to  the  limitations  and  the  conditions  of  the  exercise 
of  Uie  intellect,  the  imagination  has  the  widest  range  of  creative 
power.  It  can  conceive  the  intellect  of  a  Gnd  that  creates  all 
that  it  discerns,  and  discerns  whatever  it  creates,  without  condi- 
tion or  process,  by  an  all-penetrating  and  all-comprehonding  in- 
tuition. It  can  also  imagine  the  inldlect  of  an  idiot,  struggling 
tA  free  itself  from  the  ^ross  obstructions  of  a  diseased  Inidy.  and 
.fixing  its  painful  attention  in  the  first  beginnings  of  knowledge. 
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In  respect  of  feeling,  it  can,  on  the  one  hand,  imagine  pure 
love  glowing  with  the  energy  of  seraphiu  iervor,  or  simple  hatred 
ragiug  with  fiendish  malignity ;  and,  on  the  othur,  the  most  iui- 
perfeut  and  feftbleat  actings  of  either. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  variety  of  Bpiritual  beiiiga  with  which 
the  imaginary  world  can  be  jieopled,  nor  to  the  variety  of  the 
coudltiiins  of  being  and  acting  to  which  they  can  be  suhjectcd. 
The  graceful  Titauia,  with  her  frolicsome  and  mischief-making 
fairies ;  the  hideous  Caliban,  in  body  and  spirit  the  very  contrast 
of  the  wonderful  Miranda ;  Batan  and  Abdiel ;  are  examples  of 
the  variety  of  spiritual  creadons  which  the  imagination  can 
atmct  out  of  its  limited  materials. 

(4.)  We  have  seen  that  the  ima^nation  cannot  step  without 
the  charmed  circle  of  thought-conceptions  and  relations.  Some 
of  tlie  examples  of  wliat  it  can  do  within  that  circle  by  newly 
conjoining  attributes  of  material  and  epiritual  beings,  have 
already  been  given.  It  cannot  conceive  of  lieiogs,  except  as 
flubatancea  and  attributoa,  but  it  can  join  any  attribute,  of  any 
intensity  and  compass,  to  any  substance.  It  cannot  break  them 
from  that  counectiou  which  biods  all  real  lieings  and  events  as 
causes  and  efli^cts  ;  hut  it  can  make  any  existence  to  serve  us  the 
cause  of  any  other  as  ita  effect,  and  thus  can  reverse  the  whole 
order  of  actual  being  by  its  capricious  and  fantastic  combina- 
tions ;  or  it  can  enlarge  the  bounds  of  science  by  lie  happy  sug- 
■  gestious  of  undiscovered  powers  and  laws,  and  the  appliances  of 
art  by  aiiplicatious,  before  uoimagined,  of  familiar  agencies  to 
new  rwulls.  All^^hinga  in  the  world  of  fancy  must  be  conceived 
an  fitted  for  some  end,  but  the  adaptations  may  be  imagined  aa 
wildly  as  the  caprices  of  a  madman's  dream,  or  as  wisely  aa  the 
perfet^t  fitness  which  we  believe  baa  been  arranged  by  the  all- 
wise  God. 

With  this  view  before  us  of  the  materials  to  which  the  imagi- 
nation is  limitcfl,  and  of  the  products  into  which  it  transforms 
them,  we  are  prepared  to  inquire,  fJiird,  How  does  tlie  imagina- 
tion effect  these  changes  ;  or  what  is  the  precise  work  which  the 
imagination  performs  in  its  creative  function  ?  We  observe,  in 
answer  to  these  iuquiriwi,  There  are  three  different  mcthoda  in 
which  its  creative  power  is  shown,  (1.)  The  imagination  can  re- 
combine  and  arrange  the  constituents  of  nature  in  new  ferma 
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and  products.  (2.)  It  can  idealize  and  apply  the  relations  of  ob- 
jects to  extension  and  time.  (3.)  It  can  form  and  employ  an 
ideal  standard  for  the  intensity  and  the  direction  of  the  activity 
of  natural  or  spiritual  agents,  and  for  the  material  objects  and 
acts  which  symbolize  them.  We  will  consider  these  acts  in  their 
order. 

§  180.  The  examples  already  cited  both  prove  and 
illustrate  the  fact,  that  the  imagination  very  largely  JJi'^'^^mn"'!!! 
acts  in  the  way  of  reuniting  and  rearranging  the  "^a^natioil**** 
materials  furnished  to  es!perience,  and  they  also  sug- 
gest the  limitations  imder  which  this  function  can  be  employed. 
It  is  obvious,  also,  that  the  so-called  parts  of  objects,  and  objects 
treated  as  parts,  are  as  minute  and  numerous  as  any  species  of 
analysis  can  separate. 

There  are  sense-parts  and  sense-wholes,  representative-parts  and 
representative- wholes,  and  thought-parts  and  thought- wholes. 
A  whole,  as  a  building  or  tree,  may  be  a  part  of  the  landscape 
with  which  it  is  connected ;  while  it  is  still  a  whole  with  respect 
to  its  doors,  windows,  roof,  etc.,  and  whatever  else  makes  it  quan- 
titatively complete.  This  is  an  example  of  sense-wholes  and 
sense-parts.  Again,  the  several  properties  or  relations  of  the 
dwelling  or  the  tree,  its  form,  dimensions,  color,  smell,  etc.,  arc 
thought-parts,  which  can  be  combined  into  new  wholes,  by  taking 
away  and  adding,  as  we  have  already  seen.  If  these  new  wholes 
are  individual,  they  are  formed  from  representation  ;  if  they  are 
generalized,  they  are  the  work  of  thought  proper,  or  logical 
wholes  in  the  larger  sense  of  the  word.  The  synthesis  of  the 
creative  imagination  reaches  as  far  and  is  applied  as  widely  as 
the  analysis  of  sense  and  thought  can  go.  The  imagination  may 
reunite  into  varying  products  all  that  perception  and  conscious- 
ness separate  or  distinguish,  and  Uiider  every  one  of  the  rela- 
tions in  which  they  apprehend  their  'objects.  The?f*  relations  are 
its  only  limits  and  laws. 

[  §181.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  fact,  that  The  ideaiiza- 
the  imagination,  in  every  work  of  art,  goes  beyond,  luH'.IlJ^fc**,*^ 
and  outdoes  the  perfection  and  refinement  of  nature.  *"'^  *'"'•; '" 

*^  art.    f»nil    m»- 

The  forms  which  sculpture  moulds,  and  which  draw-  tii;'mi»».;ai 

ing  outlines,  are,  as  we  have  seen,  more  perfect  than 

any  which  nature  produces ;  certainly,  they  are  more  perfect  than 
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any  which  the  senses  can  disutirD,  or  which  nature  coa  furnish  as 
tnodela.  Thege  constructions  cannot  be  explniaed  by  any  pro- 
cesa  of  analysis,  or  selection  of  the  parts  of  real  objects,  whether 
this  analyaia  is  called  mental,  or  is  [wrformed  by  sensible  instni- 
nients.  The  lines  and  shapes  of  grace  which  have  been  copied 
in  marble  or  drawn  upon  canvas,  in  respect  to  delicacy  of  tran- 
sitiuu  and  ease  of  movement,  far  surpass  those  of  any  living 
being  or  actually  existing  thing.  They  are  suggested  by,  but 
not  copied  from,  any  such  beings  or  things.  The  story  Ihat 
the  Grecian  painter  assembled  from  every  quarter  the  moat 
celebrated  beauties,  that  he  might  borrow  some  charm  froni 
each,  and  combine  all  together  in  a  perfect  work,  could  never 
have  been  true.  "While  it  is  true  that  nature,  in  some  reapecta^  ~, 
far  outstrips  and  surpasses  what  art  can  do,  it  is  true,  on  the 
other,  that  the  imagination,  in  her  province,  can  go  lar  beyond 
the  attainments  of  nature.  As  wo  have  already  said,  we  even 
measure  nature  by  some  of  the  achievements  of  art.  We  ap»  j| 
ply  the  ideals  of  the  imagination  still  more  frequently  to  tna 
and  to  test  what  spiritual  ai-bievemeut  furnishes. 

Those  peculiar  products  which  are  employed  in  mathematical 
science,  and  which  are  known  as  geometrical  and  numerical 
quantities,  cannot  be  made  by  any  process  of  separation  or  com- 
bination of  the  parte  of  material  objects.  In  matter  there  are 
no  points,  lines,  surlaces,  solids,  and  spheres,  such  as  geometry 
conceives  and  reasons  of.  The  unequal  faces  of  a  material  cube, 
the  rough  edges  formed  by  two  adjacent  faces  of  a  solid,  the 
obtuse  comers  in  which  three  adjacent  taces  terminate,  are  none 
of  them  those  objects  of  thought,  nor  are  they  wholes  from 
which  these  can  bo  evolved  or  sejiarated  aa  elements  or  consti- 
tuting parts.  The  line  is  not  jiart  of  an  edge,  nor  is  the  surface 
a  part  of  the  materia)  face.  If  they  were  parts  which  could  he 
separated  by  actual  sense-perception  from  a  whole,  they  must 
exist  in  that  whole,  or  be  distinguished  as  one  of  its  material  4 
constituents. 

If  it  be  said  that  tlieso  are  distinguished  and  separated  in  tho) 
mind,  that  ibe  process  of  analysis  or  abstmotion  is  mental,  it  ii 
still  true  that  the  niiud  can  only  separate  what  it  first  discerna.  J 
These  objects  cannot  be  dlicerncd  by  bodily  sense,  nor  can  thef  1 
be  represented  by  simple  imagination.     They  must  be  createdl 
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hj  the  mind,  for  the  mind  to  behold,  when  the  mind  beholds 
them.  It  may  be  properly  said  to  construct  or  to  create  them — 
first,  in  individual  examples  and  applications,  and  then  by  rapid 
and  easy  generalizations.  An  individual  point,  line,  surface, 
triangle,  solid,  sphere,  is  first  constructed  by  the  mind  in  relation 
to  and  by  suggestion  of  a  rude  material  occasion,  and  the  pro- 
duct is  then  generalized  by  the  ordinary  processes  and  conceived 
as  resembling  every  similar  creation,  so  that  whatever  is  true  of 
the  one,  is  readily  affirmed  of  all. 

What  is  true  of  geometrical,  is  true  also  of  numerical 
quantity.  Numbers  symbolize  the  relations  of  objects  contem- 
plated in  a  series,  as  constituting  a  whole,  divisible  into  unit 
parts.  In  order  to  conceive  of  number,  the  mind  must  first  view 
objects  in  all  these  relations.  But  in  nature,  so  far  as  the  senses 
can  know,  there  are  no  equal  parts  constituting  divisible  wholes. 
Whether  the  ultimate  molecules  or  atoms  of  matter  are  or  are 
not  equal,  none  such  are  discerned  by  the  senses.  The  successive 
mental  states  which  consciousness  observes  and  by  which  it  first 
apprehends  and  measures  the  successive  portions  of  time,  are 
none  of  them  observed  in  actual  experience  to  be  equally  long 
or  short.  All  these  must  be  idealized  in  the  imagination  before 
they  are  separated  by  its  analysis  and  combined  in  its  creations. 
We  proceed  to 

§  182.  The  spiritual  acts  and  states  of  which  we 

.  ,  3.  Tlieformap 

are  conscious,  diuer  from  one  another  in  respect  to  tion  of  an  id»ai 

,  1.11*1  .  .  1         standard      for 

the  direction  which  they  take — i.  e.,  m  respect  to  the  iipychioai  acu 
objects  on  which  they  terminate,  and  hence  to  the 
quality  of  the  affections — as  well  as  in  respect  to  the  energy  or 
intensity  with  which  they  are  performed.  But  none  ever  reach 
a  perfection  in  either  respect  which  is  so  complete  as  can  be  con- 
ceived. Whatever  or  however  we  know,  feel,  or  choose ;  wo 
can  conceive  it  possible  to  surpass  what  we  actually  do  or  expe- 
rience. A  perfect  standard  is  created  by  the  imagination.  It 
cannot  be  derived  from  the  parts  which  we  observe  in  ourselves 
or  others,  because  the  parts    are  no  more    perfect  than    are 

■ 

the  wholes.  Consequently,  whenever  we  perceive  dimly  and 
believe  that  we  might  perceive  more  clearly,  or  whenever  wo 
would  fool  warmly  or  purely,  or  choose  rightly,  and  our  feel- 
iii|^3   or   choices  do   not  satisfy   our   tastes  or  our   conscience, 
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we   then   create  for  ourselves  aa  ideal  standard  of  spiritual 
achievement, 

In  respect,  ulso,  to  the  expressioa  of  these  ideals  in  material 
forms,  the  imngjiiation  creates  oud  applies  the  ideals  whi<:h  it 
always  aims  hut  always  fails  to  reach.  Whether  the  medium 
of  espression  be  language — the  language  of  gestures,  of  looks, 
of  tones,  or  of  articulate  S])eech — or  whether  it  be  lines,  or  color, 
or  solid  form,  aa  employed  by  the  draughtsman,  Ae  painter,  or 
the  sculptor,  it  ia  all  the  same.  The  use  which  we  can  make  of 
the  medium  is  never  so  perfect  as  our  ideal  of  what  is  posttlblei. 
As  we  have  noticed  already,  every  such  medium,  physically  re- 
garded. Bills  short  of  the  psychical  perfection  which  wo  can 
conceive — i".  e.,  oreat-e — in  the  mind.  Wieu  this  medium  or 
material  is  reqiured,  not  only  to  set  forth  an  idea  of  simple  out- 
line, form,  or  color,  but  to  represent  another  ideal  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  passion,  then  it  is  found  to  be  doubly  true  that  the 
ideals  which  the  mind  con  &ame,  rise  far  above  the  reality 
which  the  voice  or  hand  can  execute.  Hence  it  is  that  the  ideal 
excellence  of  the  poet,  the  orator,  the  actor,  the  musician,  and  the 
arlist,  ia  ever  higher  than  his  achieveinouta — that  the  one  fleea 
before  the  other  like  its  shadow,  and  can  never  be  overtaken. 

The  ideals  of  science  and  of  art,  of  achievement  and  of  duty, 
are  the  products  of  that  form  of  psychical  activity  which  ia 
properly  called  the  creative  imagination.  It  is  iwagtTUiHve, 
because  the  representative  or  imngiiig  power  is  conspicuously 
prominent  in  its  functions.  It  Is  creative-,  because  there  is  no 
counterpart  In  nature  from  which  ita  objects  and  products  are 
litprrtlly  transcribed  or  copied.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  rmmn 
and  the  feelini]»  are  conspicuous,  and  both  rational  and  emotional 
relations  are  recngnlaed  and  controlling.  The  rre-itifv  fiindiim  is 
rendered  poswble  6y  the  union  of  the  thinking  power  tuiih  Ihii 
imaging  jumer :  tlie  joint  action  of  both  resulting  in  those  ideal 
products  which  address  the  intellectual  and  emotional  nature. 

The  ideals  of  the  mathematical  inuigiiiation  are  only  possible 
when  the  imagination  has  been  disciplined  by  thought.  One 
chalk  or  pencil  line  is  narrower  than  another,  one  of  the  himi- 
nio  of  mi(»  is  thinner  than  another.  As  we  divide  these  linea 
and  cleave  off  these  laminie,  we  seem  to  Bjiproximato  to  the  idodg 
line  and  the  ideal  suriace,  simply  because  the  senses  and  UriB 
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imagination  are  less  distracted  and  occupied  with  sense  or  imaged 
properties.  The  imagination  selects,  therefore,  the  line  or  sur- 
isLce  whose  thickness  is  least  obvious  to  the  senses,  to  suggest  or 
represent  the  sole  relation  to  space  with  which  the  intellect  is  fur 
the  moment  concerned ;  or,  which  is  even  more  satisfactory,  it 
takes  for  a  point  an  object  whose  dimensions  are  the  smallest  dis- 
cernible to  the  senses  or  picturable  to  the  imagination,  and  con- 
siders it  simply  as  moved  or  movable  directly  to  another  point 
like  itself,  and  thus  cotistruds  in  the  imagination  the  mathemati- 
cal line.  That  is,  it  begins  with  an  object  or  an  image  as  far 
removed  from  sense  as  possible,  and  uses  it  so  as  to  suggest  the 
various  relations  which  extended  matter  holds  to  space ;  or,  to 
speak  more  exactly,  to  other  matter  extended  in  space.  By  the 
imagined  motion  of  this  line,  it  proceeds  in  a  similar  way  to 
construct  the  surface,  etc.-,  etc.  The  so-called  approximation 
of  the  actual  to  the  ideal  line  and  surface,  consists  in  the  more 
&cile  suggestion  of  the  relations  in  question  by  means  of  one 
reality  rather  than  by  another. 

The  ideal  of  the  artid  depends  on  the  relations  of  outline,  form, 
color, etc.,  etc.,  to  aesthetic  pleasure;  whatever  may  be  its  sources 
and  kinds.  He  brings  the  line,  the  model,  or  the  picture,  as  nearly 
as  his  materials  and  skill  will  allow, to  a  condition  in  which  there 
shall  be  no  drawbacks  to  the  j)leasurable  ciTect  which  is  sought 
for.  As  long  as  a  single  distracting  or  inconsistent  feature  or 
property  is  j)rominent,  so  long  is  his  ideal  uurtiached.  As  this 
will  always  be  the  case  from  defect  of  materials  or  defect  of  skill, 
so  long  will  it  be  true  that  he  can  never  make  his  work  absolutely 
perfect,  and  that  his  ideal  of  what  he  imagines  might  be  possible, 
will  never  be  reached. 

The  ideal  of  the  inventor  is  some  agent,  or  combination  of 
agencies,  that  are  freed  from  the  limitations  which  pertain  to  the 
ordinary  machines  or  instruments.  These  he  illustrates  to  him- 
self by  fondly  and  sometimes  obstinately  conceiving  of  his  model 
only  in  those  relations  of  adaptation  and  capacity  which  he 
knows  it  to  possess,  and  overlooking  or  denying  other  limitations 
to  which  it  is  liable. 

The  ideals  of  psychical  and  moral  aifainmeni  suffer  under  limi- 
tations of  another  sort.  We  select  the  most  satisfying  example 
of  the  actual  which  we  can  iind,  and  fixing  our  attention  upon 
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those  of  its  relatiooa  which  we  deaire  to  contemplate,  and  with- 
drawing it  from  all  defects  and  limitations,  we  make  the  example 
an  ideal  of  the  psychical  power  or  the  moral  excellence  which 
we  wish  exclusively  to  contemplate. 

If  the  ideal  excellence  is  contemplated  aa  an  attainahle  end 
of  our  being,  or  is  enforced  by  the  authority  of  conscience  or  the 
■will  of  the  Supreme,  then  that  which  was  a  conceivable  ideal  Ib 
viewed  in  still  other  relations.  It  is  accepted  as  poa8iJ)le :  though 
an  ideal  of  theimaginat!on,itisenforced  as  reasonable  and  obli- 
gatory. 

The  result  of  this  analysis  is  but  another  illustration  of  the 
interdependence  of  all  the  powers  upon  one  another,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  higher  functions  of  the  imagination  upon  tliouglit 
and  reason.  It  enfarees  and  explains  the  near  affinity  of  the 
imagiug  with  the  thought-power.  It  also  indicates  the  advan- 
tage which  language  and  music  may  have  over  painting  and 
sculpture  in  expressing  and  suggesting  what  color  and  form 
cannot  convey. 

These  truths  also  enable  us  to  understaud  and  explain  how  it 
happens  that  all  ideas,  however  refined  and  elevated,  arc  in  some 
sense  founded  upon  and  related  to  the  actual  experience  of  each 
individual,  A  person  bom  and  nurtured  upon  a  plain,  who  had 
never  seen  a  hill  or  a  mountain,  can  scarcely  imagine  the  charm 
to  the  eye  and  the  excitement  to  the  mind  which  such  Hceiiery 
imparts.  One  who  has  never  been  upon  the  sea,  can  neither 
jticture  to  himself  nor  to  others  the  wild  sublimity  of  an  ocean 
t<;rapest.  The  oriental,  basking  in  the  heat  of  a  tropical  sun, 
and  always  surrounded  by  the  fruits,  the  foliage,  and  the  flowers 
that  such  a  sun  alone  can  nourish,  cannot  form  an  ideal  picture 
of  an  arctJG  winter.  Nor  can  the  Bcandinavian,  out  of  the  pale 
sunlight  of  his  brightest  days,  or  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation 
of  his  starveling  summer,  construct  an  adequate  representation 
of  tlie  exuberant  life,  and  the  glowing  intensity  of  a  tropical 
lundsca|>e. 

The  actual  life  of  every  painter  and  every  poet,  in  the  mate- 
rials which  it  furnishes,  must  largely  determine  the  direction  and 
charaeteristirs  of  his  imaginative  power.  From  the  writings  of 
Dante,  of  Milton,  of  Scott,  and  of  Bunyan,  as  well  as  from  the 
pictures  of  Raphael  and  Murillo,  of  Gainsborough  and  Wilkic, 
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one  can  easily  conclude  as  to  the  place  of  their  birth,  the  kind 
of  education  which  they  received  from  the  books  and  men  and 
Bcenery  with  which  they  were  conversant. 

-^^83.  It  follows  that  the  imagination  is  capable 
of  steady  growth,  and  requires  constant  cultivation.      ti^^is'J^iilS 
This  training  and  growth  are  not,  however,  occa-  cuifurel^**  *"** 
flional,  but  constant ;  they  are  not  the  results  of  sepa- 
rate efforts,  which  are  consciously  directed  to  some  definite  ends 
of  creation,  but  are  the  consequents  of  an  activity  which  is  spon- 
taneous, irrepressible,  and  often  excessive.     Indeed,  in  all  minds 
the  creative  imagination  mingles  more  or  less  prominently  with 
the  other  mental  operations,  always  modifying  and  sometimes 
greatly  disturbing  the  acting  of  these  powers  and  their  results. 
In  sense-perception,  the  imagination  too  often  selects  for  itself 
what  it  will  see  or  hear,  and  brings  a  report  accordingly  of  what 
it  thinks  it  has  seen  and  heard.    After  the  desires  are  grown 
strong  and  the  character  is  fixed,  the  shaping  spirit  of  the  imagi- 
nation enters  largely  as  a  modifying  influence  into  the  perceptions. 
In  the  observations  of  consciousness,  and  the  reports  which  it 
records  of  what  it  has  seemed  only  to  observe,  the  same  influence 
and  the  same  effects  may  be  traced  of  its  creative  energy.     The 
observation  and  the  record  are  both  disturbed  by  the  power  to 
notice  what  we  are  anxious  to  find,  and  to  leave  unobserved,  or  to 
imagine  that  we  cannot  see,  what  we  do  not  wish  to  find  to  be 
true.     In  the  act  of  recalling  for  ourselves  or  communicating  to 
others  what  we  may  have  actually  observed  or  experienced,  the 
creative  imagination  often  intrudes,  consciously  or  unconsciously 
biassed  by  the  desire  to  please  ourselves  or  our  fellow-men.     The 
frequent  and  strange  untrustworthiness  of  the  memory,  can  be 
accounted  for  only  by  the  selecting  or  idealizing  activity  of  the 
imagination,  when  it  seems  to  be  simply  recalling  the  actual  j)a.st. 
Inasmuch  as  the  thought-power,  in  its  various  acts  of  reaching 
general   conceptions    and   conclusions,   chiefly   depends    on   the 
fidelity  of  the  representative  power  in  reproducing  the  actual; 
whenever  it  creates  instead  of  recalling,  all  the  results  of  think- 
ing must  be  disturbed.     In  this  way  the  imagination  may  and 
does  enter  very  largely  into  the  acts  of  generalization,  inference, 
and  deduction ;  disturbing  and  misleading  all. 
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§  184.  More  generally  we  may  say,  this  creative 
ftum  iba  p«rii-  powBT  la  developed  at  the  earliest  period  of  our  ex- 
i4it«ii  paHudi  isteace,  and  is  busy  in  all  ages  aud  cunditions  of  our 
hutoan  life.  Childhood,  in  some  of  ita  aapeuta,  is  the 
most  literal,  and  the  moat  observant  of  reality ;  yet  even  then 
the  shaping  activity  of  the  imagination  is  always  busy,  filling 
the  real  world  with  another  of  fancies  aud  dreams.  The  most 
trivial  and  unsuitable  objecta  are  sufficient  to  excite  iu  actiou. 
The  rude  and  unfinUhed  toy  ia  more  acceptable  to  the  child  than 
tha  more  costly  and  elaborate,  because  it  leaves  more  room  for 
the  constructive  power.  It  is  all  the  better  if  the  greater  part 
of  the  work  is  left  for  this  to  complete  and  supply.  The  sports 
and  playa  of  childhood  are  little  romances,  prompted  and  acted 
over  for  the  aimple  exercise  and  delight  of  the  imagination.  In 
later  years  the  imagination  is  always  busy.  The  interest  which 
each  man  takes  iu  the  position  iu  life  which  he  holds  or  aspires 
ailer;  in  his  em  ploy  meats,  his  friends,  and  associates;  or  the 
dislike  and  disgust  which  he  conceives  for  each  and  for  all; 
arises  from  tho  ideal  lightawith  wliicb  the  imagination  inveeta, 
them.  The  eye  of  the  painter  looks  every  landscape  into, 
picture,  and  idealizes  every  face  that  it  beholds. 


The  Innallo,  the  loror,  nnd  (h«  poet 
Are  of  imajinodoB  all  row^net. 

Midtianmcr.  NigK  ft 


This  constant  activity  of  the  creative  [wwer  explains  its  rapid 
growth,  and  its  development  into  the  capacity  for  sudden  and 
surprising  achievements. 

Whenever  an  occasion  calls  for  the  mauifestation  of  the 
power  thus  trained  and  matured,  it  acta  as  by  the  force  and  with 
tlio  promptness  and  |)repision  of  appareut  inspiration.  Whether 
the  exigency  bo  that  of  the  artist,  the  poet,  or  the  inventor,  the 
creative  power  formed  by  the  ceaseless  activity  of  years  nieeta 
ita  requirements  from  the  resources  that  it  has  been  gradually 
providing.  These  resources  may  consist  in  piirt  of  ihe  couutleai 
creations  which  it  has  shaped  in  connection  with  its  perceptions 
and  reveries,  and  which  are  again  summoned  bock  by  the 
memory  when  first  these  imagca  are  needed;  or,  the  r 
brought  to  the  exigency  may  be  the  dexterity  which  has  \ 
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acquired  by  use,  and  which  dexterity  consists  in  the  power  of 
80  controlling  the  associating  power  that  it  shall  yield  'the 
very  materials  which  are  wanted  for  the  imagination  to  work 
upon. 

In  no  other  way  can  wo  explain  the  rapidity,  the  precision, 
and  the  success  with  which  the  constructing  and  inventive  power 
seems  to  act  when  it  is  tasked  to  its  utmost  energy  and  produces 
its  finest  results. 

§  185.  The  fact  has  been  noticed,  that  the  creative, 
imagination  is  present  by  its  actings  with  all  the  cutiuns  of  the 
other  powers  of  tlic  soul,  and  determines  the  char-  tik  poetic  im- 
acter  of  their  products.  We  have  also  seen,  in  our 
analysis  of  ideals,  that  the  converse  is  true  as  well.  All  these 
powers  are  present  in  varied  proportions  and  energies  in  those 
activities  which  are  recognized  as  the  acts  of  the  imagination, 
and  give  a  varied  character  to  what  are  called  its  products, 
whether  they  appear  in  the  form  of  poetry,  fiction,  the  fine  arts, 
philosophy,  ethics,  or  religion. 

Of  these,  the  poetic  inuiginailon  is  the  most  interesting,  and 
invites  to  a  special  analysis.  Poetry  may  be  defuiod,  that  use  of 
tne  creative  power  which  is  employed  for  the  gnitilication  of 
the  emotional  nature  in  the  production  of  pictures  more  or  le,ss 
elevating  in  their  associations,  which  are  fixed  and  expressed  by 
means  of  rhythmical  language. 

The  sources  from  which  the  poetic  power  derives  its  materials 
are  as  numerous  and  exteiLsive  as  the  universe  of  matter  and  of 
spirit,  and  yet  but  few  of  these  materials  subserve  the  proper 
aims  of  the  poet.  While  the  poet  may  lawfully  appropriate 
truth  of  every  kind,  provided  it  serves  his  purpose,  yet  it  is  pre- 
eminently that  truth  which  holds  or  may  be  made  to  assume  some 
relation  to  ntan  which  Ls  of  use  in  poetry. 

This  human  truth,  which  th&se  pictures  suggest,  illustrate,  or 
enforce,  must  be  that  which  is  within  the  comprehension  and 
reach  of  all  men.  It  is  not  the  truth  oi'  the  schools,  nor  of  any 
special  and  limited  society,  not  that  which  is  capable  of  being 
conveved  in  abstractor  technical  words  or  understood  bv  a  select 
few  after  a  sj>oeial  training,  but  it  is  the  truth  which  is  o|K'n  and 
inteHigil>lf*  to  all  men  upon  certain  implied  an<l  easily  reoog- 
uized  conditions.     Tliis  Ls  the  first  of  the  three  characteristics 
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which  are  recogaized  by  Milton  in  his  brief  description  of  poetry 
as  "  simple,  sensuous,  and  iMtssiaaatc." 

Poetry  should  indeed  be  gimple,  because  its  producta  are  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  all  men  ;  and  ila  images,  thoughts,  and 
words  should  be  easily  comprehended  by  all  who  have  attained 
certain  advantages  of  culture,  and  have  been  trained  to  a  certain. 
degree  of  thought  and  feeling.  It  should  aUo  be  teit»uovs — tbat 
is,  it  deals  with  images,  not  with  generalized  and  scholastic  lan- 
guage. It  presents  pictures  to  the  muid'a  eye,  not  refined  and 
subtle  reasonings  to  the  tliouglit- powers.  It  introduces  action 
into  every  scene.  It  is  eminently  concrete  and  picturestjue.  It 
should  also  be  paesioruile — i'.  e.,  its  simple  and  pictured  truth 
should  come  from  a  soul  that  is  animated  by  warm  and  elevated 
emotions.  The  precience  of  feeling  as  a  requisite  of  all  that  com- 
position which  is  called  imaginative,  is  not  always  recognized  so 
distinctly  as  it  deserves  to  be.  Without  feeling,  and,  in  general, 
without  feeling  of  a  higher  kind,  the  mere  power  to  create  is  of 
little  worth,  and  its  results  are  of  little  interest  Indeed,  without 
it  the  power  will  not  he  so  matured  into  a  predominant  energy, 
or  be  w  regulated,  as  to  become  a  ready  instrument  at  the  service 
of  its  possessor.  But  with  it,  the  creation  of  the  kind  of  pictures 
in  which  the  emotions  delight,  becomes  a  pastime  and  an  occu- 
pation, and  poetry  is  to  the  poet  its  own  "  exceeding  great  re- 
ward." Inasmuch  as  only  the  higher  emotions  act  with  a  steady 
and  intellectual  pressure  in  the  refined  occupation  of  poetic  cul- 
ture and  CDmiK>sition,  the  images  which  association  presents  and 
the  imagination  detains  and  reconstructs,  are  of  an  el<!valed 
character;  they  assume,  the  lofty  and  ennobling  eharacttr  of 
ideals  in  the  better  sense  of  the  word.  Hence  it  becomes  so  gen- 
erally true  that  poetry  is  almost  necessarily  elevating  in  its  na- 
ture and  influence.  Hence  it  has  been  held  to  have  something 
in  it  that  is  diviu& 

The  endsofpoetryare  not  always  elevated.  Poetry  may  serve  sim- 
ply or  chiefly  to  amuse.  When  this  happens ;  when  its  pictures  arc 
employed  for  this  end,  and  the  assoi'iafion.'  under  which  they  ara 
present,  and  the  emotions  which  they  excite,  are  not  especially  enno- 
bling, the  poetic  imagination  is, in  ilielanguageoflateroritics,  called 
thc/r(ncy.  When  the  aims  are  higher  than  simple  gratification, 
and  therefore  involve  more  elevated  associations  and  feelings,  it 
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is  dignified  as  the  imaginntion  by  eminence,  and  so  designated. 
The  adjective  imaginative  follows  very  closely  this  higher  sense 
of  the  word.  In  this  activity  the  image-making  power  simply 
plays  or  sports  with  images  for  their  picturesque  effects  and 
the  amusement  which  they  give — or  arranges  them  for  ends  of 
illustration  or  pleasure.  Tiiough  it  abounds  in  images,  it  lacks 
the  loflier  attributes  of  the  higher  imagination. 

§  186.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  poetic  imagination  in  all 
higher  and  lower  forms  that  language  is  its  medium.  It  is  ilJi^mge."* 
is  not  essential  that  this  language  should  be  metrical ; 
though  a  rhythmic  movement,  and  the  regular  return  of  similar 
syllables  in  measured  accent  greatly  heightens  its  effects.  The 
poedc  power  is  also  shared  by  the  novelist,  the  dramatist,  and 
the  orator.  But  poetry  must  always  employ  language,  and  for 
this  reason  it  essentially  differs  from  painting,  sculpture,  and  even 
music  Painting  and  sculpture  create  images  indeed,  but  they 
fix  them  permanently  upon  the  canvas  or  embody  them  in 
marble.  But  poetry  can  only  suggest  them  by  words ;  it  por- 
trays its  images  only,  as  by  words  it  wakens  in  the  imagination 
of  another,  images  similar  to  those  which  the  poet  himself  con- 
ceives. If  the  imagination  that  receives  is  feeble,  slow,  and  per- 
verse, it  is  in  vain  that  the  poet  tries  to  excite  it  to  follow  his 
lead.  But  if  it  is  strong,  quick,  and  sympathizing,  it  may  be 
aroused  by  the  words  of  the  |K)et  to  finer  creations  than  even  the 
poet  himself  has  known.  The  suggestive  power  of  words  gives 
to  the  poet  a  marvellous  advantage  in  the  greater  breadth  of  his 
field  and  the  variety  of  his  effects.  The  painter  and  sculptor  ap- 
parently present  all  their  work  to  the  eye.  It  is  true  that  this 
work  is  better  appreciated  by  one  eye  than  another.  In  one 
sense  it  takes  an  artist  Xjo  interpret  an  artist ;  but  even  with  this 
allowance,  the  range  of  their  indications  Ls  narrow,  and  the  posrti- 
bility  of  manifold  suggestions  is  limited.  But  words  have  a  ca- 
pacity to  suggest  more  than  they  directly  convey,  and  hence  to 
take  up  into  their  import  a  multitude  of  pictures  according  to 
the  variety  of  uses  to  which  they  are  applied.  The  word  Avhose 
literal  import  is  prosaic,  trivial,  or  mean,  when  used  by  genius 
in  a  new  application,  becomes  poetic,  picturesque,  and  elevating. 
The  material  which  in  common  use  iscold,  conveiitional,  and  dry, 
has  capacity,  by  dexterous  combinations,  to  awaken  delightful 
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imagery,  and  to  kindle  exalted  associations.  In  this  way 
language  itself  becomes  permanently  enrifhed  and  elevated 
by  the  liict  that  it  has  been  employed  by  men  of  poetic 
geniua. 

'  §  187.  The  relation  of  the  imaginatioa  to  thought 
i.hictoigii!r  has  been  the  Bubjcct  of  much  discussion,  and  has 
""*  given  rise  to  no  little  diversity  of  opinion.     Many 

have  contended  that  its  influence  is  unfavorable  to  the  operations 
of  the  intellect  in  the  discovery  of  truth  ;  that  it  distracts  the 
attention,  biaisaea  and  misleads  the  jmigmcjit,  and  disqualifies  for 
any  of  the  reasoning  processes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  is 
UDdJsputcd  that  the  men  who  have  been  most  distinguished  iu 
philosophy,  especially  as  discoverers  or  inventofs.  have  been  r&- 
markable  for  reach  and  glow  of  imagination.  Striking  exauiplcs 
of  the  combination  of  the  poetic  imagination  with  eminent  phi- 
losophical geuius  are  nnmerous.  We  name  Plalo,  Kepler,  Gali- 
leo, Sacon,  Newton,  Leilnili,  Davy,  Owen-,  Furaday,  and  Ai/itsne. 
A  moment's  reflection  will  show  how  this  must  necessarily  hap- 
pen. The  objects  of  present  observation  must  always  be  Umite<l 
iu  number.  They  must  reapjicnr  in  the  form  of  represen lotions. 
The  fiicta  with  which  the  philosopher  has  to  do  must  come  to 
him  in  the  form  of  images,  wlion  he  would  discern  their  various 
relations  and  subject  them  to  the  processes  of  thought.  It  is  im- 
])ortant  that  these  should  he  readily  represented.  This  can  only 
hajipcD  when  the  asaociiitive  power  is  wide  in  its  range  of  rela- 
tions, and  quick  in  its  ai-tivily.  These  qualities  almost  invariihly 
aeeompajiy,  if  they  do  not  neeessarily  involve,  great  energy  of 
the  creative  power. 

But  whatever  may  ho  thought  of  the  importance  of  a  ^-ivid 
imagination,  aa  furnishing  the  materials  for  the  philosopher,  tf> 
invention  it  is  entirely  essential;  indeed,  without  an  active  imagi- 
nation,  pbilowiphic  invention  and  discovery  are  impossible.  To 
invent  or  diact>ver,  is  alwuvs  to  re<ToinbiMe.  The  discoverer  of 
ft  new  solution  for  a  problem,  or  a  new  demonstration  for  a 
theorem  in  imithematit-n,  the  inventor  of  a  new  application  of  a 
power  of  nature  already  known,  or  the  disctivercr  of  a  power 
not  previoiifily  dreamed  of,  the  discoverer  of  a  new  argument  to 
prove  or  dwluce  a  truth  or  of  a  new  induction  I'rom  facia  already 
Rccepf^d,  the  man  who  evolves  a  new  principle  or  a  new  definilion 
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in  moral  or  political  science — must  all  analyze  and  recombine  in 
the  mind  things,  acts,  or  events,  \vith  their  relations,  in  |X)sitions 
in  which  they  liave  never  been  previously  observed  or  thought 
of.  This  recombination  is  purely  mental.  Every  discovery  is, 
in  fiict,  a  work  of  the  creative  imagination. 

It  is  true  the  power  of  thought  must  attend  the  operation. 
Unless  the  representations  and  combinations  are  made  and  regu- 
lated with  reference  to  the  ends  of  thought,  they  will  be  made  in 
vain.  But  the  range  of  these  pictured  objects  must  be  wide; 
every  one  of  them  must  be  vividly  conceived,  that  all  the  attri- 
butes, and  analogies,  and  relations  may  come  before  the  eye  of 
the  mind.  The  more  vividly  this  presentation  is  made,  provided 
the  processes  of  analysis  and  comparison  go  on  with  equal  energy, 
the  wider  is  the  field  of  discovery  and  the  greater  is  the  chance 
of  success.  The  world  of  images  is  also  far  more  plastic  than  the 
world  of  reality.  Its  materials  come  and  go  more  quickly  than 
real  objects.  More  can  be  crowded  at  once  into  the  field  of  view. 
The  mental  analysis  and  synthesis  required,  can  be  more  rapidly 
performed  upon  the  shadows  which  the  mind  summons  to  its 
service,  than  upon  the  things  which  it  can  slowly  call  up  and 
slowly  survey. 

But  there  are  special  reasons  why  the  peculiar  type  of  imagi- 
nation which  the  poet  requires  is  closely  allied  to  that  which  b 
essential  in  philosophic  genius.  To  the  higher  imagination,  as 
required  by  poets  and  orators,  there  is  always  requisite  the  power 
to  interpret  the  indications  or  analogies  of  the  beings  and  phe- 
nomena which  they  observe.  The  intensity  of  interest  that  fixes 
and  holds  the  mind  in  the  patient  attention  of  the  philosopher 
is  closely  allied  to  that  strongly  absorbed  and  controlling  enthu- 
siasm which  holds  the  poet  to  the  images  which  his  fancy 
summons  or  creates.  Both  dwell  in  such  a  world  with  an  enthu- 
siasm which  is  not  easily  understood  by  others.  That  which 
maintains  the  interest  of  each,  is  the  passion  of  each  for  the 
image-world  which  he  recreates.  That  which  gives  to  each  his 
mastery  over  this  world,  is  the  familiarity  which  results  from 
long-con tinuod  practice  in  calling  up  its  objects  and  in  moulding 
them  at  his  will.  Such  a  mastery,  arising  from  such  a  continuity 
of  effort,  can  only  be  attained  by  that  passionate  interest  which 

is  the  secrot  of  g(^nius,  whether  genius  labors  for  the  ends  of 
14 
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■rieatific  or  poetic  truih ;  wbeiber  tbe  aid  for  which  it  labors  is 
the  truth  of  science  that  wliJi-essta  the  lateliMrt,  or  the  truth  of 
feeliag  which  controls  the  heart. 

In  the  eommunieation  of  ttientifie  truth  there  caa  be  no  qnesdoa 
that  a  large  measure  of  ImaginatioD  is  of  es^eoDal  service.  He 
who  would  amply  illustrate,  powerfully  defend,  or  effectively 
enforce  the  principlee  and  truths  of  science,  la  greatly  aided  by  a 
brilliant  im^natlon.  This,  of  all  other  gifl^,  is  the  best  security 
against  that  tendency  to  the  dry  and  abstract,  the  general  and  the 
remote,  to  which  the  expounder  of  science  is  exposed  by  reason 
of  his  familiarity  with  priueiptee  which  are  strange  to  his 
pupils  and  readere,  and  which  need  to  be  continually  explained 
ami  illustrated  by  fresh  and  various  examples.  The  philosophic 
writer  or  teacher  who  is  gifted  with  iuioguiatiou  is  more  likely  to 
be  clear  in  statement,  ample  in  illustration,  pertinent  in  the 
application,  and  exciting  in  the  enforcement  of  the  truths  wiLh 
which  hia  science  is  conversant,  whal«ver  may  be  its  subjee 
matter. 

_-ucj  §  188.  TheprocftWandcfAiea/ tiMSof  theimagina- 
■Dii  iihksi  tion  are  numerous  and  elevated.  These  are  suffi- 
ciently obvious  from  the  single  consideration,  that 
the  standards  by  which  we  regulate  our  aims  and  estimate  our 
ocliievements  must  alwuys  be  ideal  ereatious.  They  are  con- 
tinually formed  and  reformed  by  the  imagination.  These  ideals, 
HO  far  us  the  particulars  of  the  character  and  the  life  arc  canccme<l, 
way  vary  both  in  their  import  and  in  the  vividness  with  which  this 
import  is  conceived.  If  they  arc  tonsistent  with  the  conditions  of 
huiuun  nature  and  human  life;  if  they  are  conformed  to  the  phy- 
sical and  moral  laws  of  our  nature,  and  to  the  government  and 
will  of  God,  they  are  healthful  and  ennobling.  Such  ideals  can 
scarcely  be  too  high,  or  too  ardently  and  steadfastly  adhered  to. 
But  if  they  are  false  in  their  theory  of  life  and  happiness,  if  they 
are  untrue  to  the  conditions  of  our  actual  existence,  if  they  in- 
volvo  the  disappointment  of  our  hopes,  and  discontent  with  real 
life,  they  are  the  bane  of  all  enjoyment,  and  fatal  to  true  happjj 

DCMS.  V 

It  is  not  what  we  actually  attain  or  possess  that  makes  AM 
Imppy  or  wretched,  but  what  we  think  is  essentinl,  or  [lossible,  u^M 
just  fur  ourselves  to  attmu.    The  ideal  standard  by  whieh  wA 
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measure  and  judge  our  attainments  in  all  these  respects,  is 
a  most  important  element  of  satisfaction  or  discontent.  It  is 
of  little  consequence  what  a  man  has,  if  he  imagines  that  he 
must  have  something  more  in  order  to  be  truly  happy.  If  his  ideal 
contemplates  self-sacrifice,  suffering,  and  evil,  as  possible  condi- 
tions of  good,  he  will  be  still  more  secure  of  a  happy  life.  K  it 
reaches  forward  to  another  scene  of  existence,  and  brings  before 
him  the  blessedness  of  a  character  perfected  by  suffering  and 
made  fit  for  the  purest  and  noblest  society  conceivable,  his  happi- 
ness on  earth  may  even  be  augmented  by  disappointment,  sorrow, 
and  pain. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  these  ideals  are  factitious  or  unreason- 
able, they  become  the  source  of  constant  wretchedness.  If  a 
man,  to  be  happy,  must  be  as  rich  or  as  fashionable,  as  successful 
or  as  accomplished  as  he  dreams  of,  all  his  actual  enjoyments  pass 
for  little  or  nothing  till  his  ideal  desires  are  gratified.  These 
are  the  standards  by  which  he  measures  his  good.  If  he 
fails  to  realize  these,  he  cannot  be  satisfied. 

The  ideals  we  frame  of  life  and  happiness  must  involve  a  more 
or  less  positively  ethical  character.  We  cannot  imagine  what 
we  are  to  be  and  to  become  in  fortune  and  success,  without  pro- 
posing more  or  less  distinctly  what  we  aught  to  be  in  character 
and  to  perform  in  action.  Hence,  in  a  certain  sense,  what  a  man 
aspires  to  become,  has  already  etfncally  decided  what  he  is.  His 
aims  and  standard  (ire  the  refiex  of  his  wishes  and  his  will,  as 
well  as  the  assurance  of  what  he  can  achieve  in  the  future. 

The  ideal  standard  of  duty  may  be  constantly  corrected  and 
improved.  From  his  own  experience  of  the  effects  of  acts  or 
habits,  or  his  observation  of  these  effects  in  others,  a  man  may 
supply  what  he  has  omitted  to  observe,  or  correct  that  in  which 
he  has  erred,  and  so  advance  to  a  higher  and  more  perfect  rule 
of  feeling,  of  manners,  and  of  life.  In  this  way  a  community 
may  rise  or  sink,  may  advance  or  go  backward.  Every  man  may 
also  advance  the  ideal  of  others  by  his  good  life,  by  the  realization 
in  himself  of  what  is  worthy,  and  his  more  perfect  manifestation 
of  it  in  appropriate  and  beautiful  acts.  The  contemplation 
of  fictitious  characters,  elevated  and  ennobled  by  ideal  beauty, 
has  served  to  quicken  and  enforce  the  ethical  ideal  of  thousands 
of  susceptible  minds.     The  poet,  the  novelist,  and  the  dramatist, 


Mtmj  ^nkkcB  tfe  f^rror^  sud  izudnci  tJie  xninds,  bult  ^ev:Bfee  Ae 
te0Us.  «iid  r(i^«nu  cbe  lirte  of  all  tfadr  roftdeis. 

f  l>Sl^.  T^  relstkio  c«f  the  mighwikm  to  relieioai 

JUmHiii  Tit  fill  ^  ^ 

imm»u0%MiU,  iSutk  »  iatensdiig  aiid  impoitmoL    Xbe  objects  of  our 
"^  £uili,  bj  tbcir    ^erj  dpfinmon,  famre   nerer   beeiL 

mxh^^uA  to  Kiintti  or  intiiisiTe  knovladgeL  And  jet  tlie  imagi- 
UMXMfm  ifktnnB  these  <A^eeis  a§  real  and  most  impcHtuit.  What 
Mre  the  maienMh  oot  of  which  it  creates  them  ?  Whence  the 
Mi^^^lJOfis  vfaicfa  it  idealius  into  more  refined  and  spiritual 
emeti0m  ?  B j  vhai  authoritj  does  it  inrest  these  creaxioas  with 
r^rmmAita^  and  impoee  them  upon  the  assent  of  the  intellect, 
M»  ri^ifnteoting  the  most  real  and  important  of  all  truths?  What 
analogi««i  are  there  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite  which 
Buthfmze  the  imagination  to  use  the  <Hie  to  symbolize  the  other, 
and  mh'uh  justify  its  fiuth  in  its  own  symbolic  creations? 

Of  the  Divine  Being  as  Infinite,  we  have  no  direct  experi- 
etice.  All  our  direct  apprdienbions  of  spiritual  attributes  and 
relations  are  of  the  limited  only.  It  is  by  the  limited  that  we 
reach  the  unlimited  even  in  thought 

Conceding  that  we  can  think  the  infinite,  can  we  also  image  it? 
We  cannot  The  sphere  of  the  imagination  is  only  the  finite. 
All  the  pictures  which  it  can  construct  are  of  limited  objects.  It 
is  by  means  of  such  pictures  only  that  it  can  image  its  concepts 
of  the  infinite,  if  it  attempts  to  image  these  at  all.  Tliat  it  can 
a<lc(|Utttely  picture  them,  no  man  believes.  What  is  pictured  by 
the  image,  is  some  limited  example  of  some  real  being  which  sug- 
gcHto  or  exemplifies  the  thought- relations  required. 

Thewi  thought-relations  are :  existence,  power,  knowledge,  ori- 
gination, forcisight; — all  which, we  say  and  believe,are  both  finite 
and  infinite.  But  when  we  seek  to  image  these  as  infinite,  we 
select  Momo  finite  examples  that  illustrate  these  attributes ;  we 
ch(H>80  an  image  to  give  life  and  reality  to  the  analogon  of  that 
which  wo  believe  to  bo  unlimited  in  respect  to  its  sphere  and 
energy. 

But  thrwc  utmost  efiTorts  of  the  imaginative  power  to  reach  the 
infinite  and  tlie  nlwolute,  are  always  attended  by  the  belief  that 
they  fall  Hliort  of  the  reality;  that  no  enumeration  of  finite  objects, 
howtiver  interesting  in  themselves,  or  significant  they  may  be, 
are  at  all  a(le([uate  to  illustrate  the  divine;  that  no  continuation 
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of  space  or  of  time  can  express  the  divine  eternity;  that  no 
quanta  of  dependent  beings  can  fitly  represent  the  Being  who  is 
self-existent  To  have  the  materials  that  shall  enable  a  man  fitly 
to  image  the  infinite,  one  must  himself  be  infinite.  There  are, 
indeed,  icnalogics  between  the  created  and  the  creating  spirit ;  else 
the  one  could  not  know  the  other  in  any  sense  or  to  any  degree. 
But  these  analogies  are  too  few  and  too  inadequate  to  enable  or 
authorize  man  to  penetrate  into  the  secret  things  which  belong  to 
Qod,  or  to  make  conceivable  the  divine  by  any  images  which 
man  applies  so  freely  and  so  rationally  to  limited  things.  The 
imagination  is  not  easily  content  to  use  the  analogies  which  are 
placed  at  its  command,  and  to  refrain  from  using  those  which  it 
may  not  lawfully  employ.  It  would  fain  go  further  than  it  can 
or  ought.  To  do  this,  has  been  its  constant  temptation.  To  re- 
fuse to  go  as  far  as  it  may  and  ought,  is  weak  and  unphilosophi- 
cal ;  but  to  attempt  to  go  further,  is  always  irrational,  and,  it  may 
be,  impious. 

In  reppect,  also,  to  the  capacities  and  experiences  of  the  spirit- 
state, — ^when  separate  from  a  human .  body  or  any  material 
organization — the  imagination  is  limited  in  the  materials  of  its 
working  and  the  products  which  it  creates.  We  know  the  soul 
only  in  its  connection  with  the  body.  To  image  any  of  its  acts 
or  states  without  a  constantly  present  background  of  bodily  sensa- 
tions, is  to  imagine  a  mode  of  existence  that  seems  to  us  imper- 
fect and  unnatural.  We  cannot  imagine  the  soul  without  the 
body  by  which  to  know  and  act,  and  without  material  objects  to 
act  upon.  If  we  attempt  this,  we  bring  to  our  aid  some  attenuated 
matter  for  the  souVs  habitation  and  instrument,  and  we  surround 
it  with  a  world  of  objects  that  wear  the  forms  of  material  things. 
But  here  the  question  continually  presents  itself,  How  far  can  we 
image  that  world  by  this,  and  the  souFs  experiences  in  that 
world,  by  its  experiences  in  this?  Can  we  properly  imagine 
either?  May  we  apply  the  pictures  drawn  from  this  life  to  illus- 
trate or  make  conceivable  the  scenes  and  events  of  another  state? 
We  not  only  can,  but  we  must;  yet  ever  with  the  caution,  that 
the  images  which  we  use  be  not  allowed  to  suggest  more  than 
the  data  authorize. 

It  should  not  surprise  us  to  find  that  the  imagination,  when  it 
rises  into  faith  in  the  objects  of  the  unseen  world,  invariably  uses 
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pictures  that  are  borrowe<l  from  the  world  of  matter,  and  phrases 
all  its  knguage  from  tualeriala  fiimifhed  by  this  imager)-.  It 
ainnot  do  otherwise.  However  lofty  its  conceptioDs  may  be, 
however  soaring  its  aspirations,  undoubted  its  beliefs,  or  ardent 
its  hopes,  all  these  must  \k  pictured  and"  expressed  in  ih'e  Images 
taken  from  that  world  of  matt«r  which  is  adapted  to  a  soul  that 
knows  and  aeta  through  a  material  oi^oism.  If  there  be  a 
revelation  that  is  conveyed  by  human  language  or  addressed  to 
the  human  soul,  it  must  in  this  respect  be  accommodated  to  the 
capacities  of  the  soul  that  is  to  understand  and  accept  it.  The 
fact  that  a  revelation  must  be  conveyed  by  such  a  medium,  does 
not  disprove  that  it  is  possible,  or  at  all  detract  from  its  im- 
portance or  authority.  It  cannot  be  argued  against  its  divine 
origination  or  supernatural  confirmation,  that  it  conforms  itself 
in  this  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  being  to  whom  it  is  given. 

If,  however,  we  regard  the  necessary  limits  of  imagination 
and  faith,  we  shall  not  expect  that  either  will  do  more  for  us 
than  lies  in  the  capacities  of  either.  We  shall  not  confound  the 
images  of  analogy  with  the  intuitions  of  direct  knowledge.  We 
shall  not  mistake  the  accessories  of  illustrative  imagery  for  the 
realities  of  the  concepts  or  truths  which  this  imagery  sets  fortli. 
We  shall  not  revel  in  sense-pictures  of  the  fancy,  as  though  the 
sensuous  in  them  were  literal  truth.  We  shall  not  be  imposed 
upon  by  pretended  seers,  because,  forsooth,  their  pictures  of  ihe 
unseen  are  bo  minute,  so  copious,  and  so  beautiful,  or  so  confi- 
dontiv  set  forth  ;  overlooking  the  circumstance  that  these  visions 
raay  be  merely  the  residua  of  a  too  luxuriant  fancy,  or  the 
creations  of  an  excited  and  perhaps  an  insane  imagination.  The 
recognition  of  the  human  limitutions  in  the  di\'ine,  will  tuutrh  u 
to  interpret  the  divine  aright,  while  it  may  save  us  from  accept 
ing  ae  divine  that  which  is  only  limited  and  human. 
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PART  THIRD. 

THINKING  -AND   THOUGHT-KNOWLEDGE. 

CHAPTER  L 

THOUGHT-KNOWLEDGE  DEFINED  AND  EXPLAINED. 

ThinWngand  §  ^^^'  '•^^^  third  kind  of  knowledge  of  which  the 
***w*****^ned  i^^^l^^  ^  capable,  is  thinking,  or  thought.  The 
term  thougJU,  when  used  in  this  special  or  technical 
sense,  is  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  processes,  which  are 
fiuniliarly  known  as  abstraction,  generalization,  naming,  judging^ 
reasoning,  arranging,  explaining,  and  accounting  for.  These 
processes  are  often  grouped  together,  and  called  the  logical,  or 
rational  processes. 

The  importance  and  intimate  relationship  of  these  processes  is 
seen  by  their  place  with  respect  to  the  higher  knowledge  and  attain- 
ments of  man.  It  is  by  thought  only  that  we  can  form  those  concep- 
tions of  number  and  magnitude  which  are  the  postulates  and  the 
materials  of  mathematical  science.  By  thinking,  we  both  en- 
large and  rise  above  the  limited  and  transient  information  which 
is  gaijaed  by  single  acts  of  consciousness  and  sense-perception,  as 
we  lay  hold  of  that  in  both  which  is  universal  and  permanent. 
By  thought,  we  know  effects  by  their  causes,  and  causes  through 
their  effects :  we  believe  in  powers,  whose  actings  only  we  can 
directly  discern,  and  infer  powers  in  objects  which  we  have  never 
tested  nor  observed :  we  explain  what  has  happened  by  referring 
it  to  laws  of  necessity  or  reason,  and  we  predict  what  will  hap- 
pen by  rightly  interpreting  what  has  occurred.  By  thinking,  we 
rise  to  the  unseen  from  that  which  is  seen,  to  the  laws  of  nature 
from  the  facts  of  nature,  to  the  laws  of  spirit  from  the  phe- 
nomena of  spirit,  and  to  God  from  the  universe  of  matter  and 
of  spirit,  whose  powers  reveal  His  energy,  and  whose  ends  and 
adaptations  manifest  His  thoughts  and  character. 

These  processes  give  us  the  most  important  part  of  our  know- 
ledge, and  qualify  us  for  our  noblest  functions.  Thought  makes 
us  capable  of  language,  by  which  we  communicate  what   we 
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feiUMr  and  fed  tor  the  good  of  otbm,  or  remni  it  Ibr  utother 
fpaxniioa ;  of  flcieace,  u  dutu^nuhed  tinm  and  ele%-atcd  ibove 
tbe  olaemtiuo  and  raaembnace  of  eu^le  and  ieoUted  &eta ; 
of  AirecMt,  u  we  learn  vbdom  hf  expericnoe  ;  of  duty,  as  we 
exalt  outBelrcfl  into  judgee  and  lawgireis  oxer  out  inwaid  desire 
and  intendotis  ;  of  law,  ae  we  deoem  its  importance  and  bow  to 
its  authority  ;  and  of  religion,  ae  we  believe  in  and  worship  the 
UofotTK,  whose  existenL-o  and  characWr  we  interpret  by  His  works 
and  l«sni  bvm  His  Wurd, 

Itat  what  it  is  to  think,  and  bow  thinking  ^ould  be  defined, 
may  bo  more  easily  underatood  by  a  concrete  example^  We 
take  a  fiuniliar  object,  as  an  appU,  and  prooecd  to  think  it,  in 
the  variouB  proceaees  already  named. 

Firat  of  all,  we  know  it  as  a  being  or  a  something,  as  dis- 
tinguished fiom  nothing ;  nest,  we  think  or  know  this  bemg  as 
poaeeseed  of  and  distinguished  by  attributes  or  properties  wliicb 
ve  can  separate  in  thought  from  the  being  to  which  thev  belong. 
We  go  further  :  we  obsene  in  other  objects— apples — attributes 
like  those  which  we  discern  in  lhi«;  wc  see  the  objects  to  he 
wimilar  in  color,  form,  taste,  etc.  In  liiis  way  we  form  tbo 
mental  product  ealied  a  general  uot!o?i  or  e«ntt^>t  of  the  apple, 
or  of  apples  in  general  as  we  say,  which  wo  can  analyze  and 
define.  To  ahidriid  and  to  aiuilyze,  is  to  think,  Next,  we  re- 
utore,  or  think  hack,  these  general  concepts  to  the  individual 
applt«,  and  in  so  doing,  we  divide  tliem  into  higher  or  lower, 
wider,  or  nnrrower  rl(u*e».  CliMinficttinn  is  involveil  in  thinking. 
As  wo  pror*ed,  we  mark  and  fix  what  wo  have  done  by  lan- 
giiMge.  Wo  give  nnmM  to  each  of  these  attributes,  to  the  oon- 
ecpis  and  things  formed  and  denotc<l  by  B(wenil  attributes 
united,  and  to  the  classes  and  sub-clasMS  into  which  tliey  are 
oeparat^'d.  Thinking  is  neccaiarY  to  language.  Next,  the  apple 
holds  relations  to  space  and  lime.  It  is  both  extended  and  endi 
ing.  The  perception  of  the  apple  condition atos  or  involves 
knowledge  of  both  npnee  and  lime.  By  liiought  and  imagins-; 
tion  we  are  enabled  to  eepamte  the  object  [perceived  from  both 
lime  rmd  sjioce,  and  to  constnict  in  space  the  various  georaetri- 
enl  lifpires,  as  well  as  to  conceive  and  define  them  by  their  neces- 
Bury  attributes  or  properties.  Moreover,  all  sorts  of  entities, 
wlielher  things  existing,  or  thought- things,  whether  atlribul«  or 
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bebgs,  can,  by  the  common  relations  to  time  in  the  mind  that 
thinks  them,  be  thought  in  the  rehitions  of  number.  Again,  the 
object — the  apple — is  believed  to  be  produced  from  a  tree, 
beginning  as  the  germ  in  the  blossom,  and  gradually  expanding 
into  the  ripened  fruit.  It  is  known  also  to  be  de[)endent  upon 
the  agencies  of  heat  and  moisture  acting  together  with  the  living 
tree.  Thought,  connects  these  as  cause  and  effect,  and  finds  in 
the  phenomena  thus  connected,  the  relations  of  the  powers  and 
laws  of  tlieir  causative  agents.  We  proceed  to  a  higher  act  of 
thought  knowledge.  By  observing  the  powers  and  conditions  in 
any  class  of  apples,  their  habit  of  growth,  the  soil,  situation  and 
temperature  favorable  to  their  successful  cultivation,  we  infer 
that  the  same  are  required  in  all  cases  for  this  kind  of  fruit,  and 
confirm  the  suggestion  by  experiment.  But  we  do  not  rest  with 
the  induction  of  powers  and  laws.  We  observe  that  the  apple 
is  useful  and  pleasant  as  food.  AVe  notice  that  it  is  the  product 
of  cool  climates,  and  can,  with  proper  care,  be  preserved  through 
the  winter.  We  do  not  merely  observe  and  record  these  as  facts, 
but  we  connect  them  by  the  relation  of  adaptation,  or  fitness  to 
the  wants  of  man. 

The  nature  and  processes  of  thought  might  be  illustrated  by 
an  example  selected  from  the  world  of  spirit.  By  consciousness, 
we  know  only  individual  states  of  perception  or  feeling.  But  we 
detain  or  repeat  one  and  another ;  we  observe  their  likeness  or 
unlikeness ;  we  form  concepts ;  we  group  them  in  classes  which 
divide  the  individuals  to  which  they  belong ;  we  ^x.  and  record 
the  products  of  our  acts  by  a  name;  we  find  comm  lU  causes, 
powers,  and  laws  for  similar  phenomena ;  we  discern  the  adapta- 
tions of  spiritual  objects  to  one  another  and  to  the  world  of 
matter,  and  thus  bind  together  the  world  of  matter  and  spirit,  in 
the  unity  and  harmony  of  one  comprehensive  plan  ;  the  thinking 
of  man  interpreting  in  these  ways  the  thoughts  of  God. 

From  this  particular  example  of  thought  we  derive  the  fol- 
lowing definitions :  To  know  bythmking,  is  to  unite  individual 
objects  by  means  of  generalization,  classification,  rational  ex- 
planation, and  orderly  arrangement, —  Thought-knowledge  is  tJuii 
knowledge  which  is  gained  by  the  foii^mtion  and  application  of 
general  concqAions. 

Thinking  is  a  species  of  knowledge ;  but  knowledge  has  been 
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ision  of  objecla  id  tlielr  relations.     Tbiok- 
of  objects  as  yfnera/iied  acd  their  implied 


defined  as  the  apprchi 
ing,  is  the  apprehensio 
relatioDfl. 

S»me  peraons  may  qutstion  the  propriety  of  designating  these 
several  processes  by  the  lerins  thinking  and  thought,  for  the  reason 
that  these  words  sometimes  signify  to  imagine,  or  believe  on  in- 
Bnfficient  evidence. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  bo  remembered  that  thinting  and 
thought,  in  the  best  Englieli  usage,  denote,  in  a  general  eense, 
the  higher  as  distinguished  from  the  lower  operations  of  the 
intellect.  There  are  no  single  words  so  appropriate  as  these, 
which  can  be  set  apart  to  tlie  technical  service  and  designation 
of  (he  operotions  of  the  rational  iaculty;  no  other  terms  for  thea?, 
operations  are  in  actual  use  whnse  comraou  signification  ig  at 
fio  cutaprehensive  and  so  definite  »s  are  these. 

g  191.  If  it  be  difficultto  find  an  appropriate 
Icii*?E'"i"wb!  '**  stand  for  all  these  higher  processes,  it  is  almost 
■ic  "■'"'""'*'  difficult  to  fiud  or  select  an  appellation  for  the  pouter 
which  ijualifici  U9  to  perform  them.  The  itite/l'^ciitie 
and  the  inlcUect  Lave  been  thus  appropriated,  but  they  are  also 
used  for  the  capacity  of  the  sijul  for  cveiy  species  of  knowledge, 
the  lower  as  well  as  the  higher ;  for  the  power  to  know  by  sense 
and  imagination,  as  well  as  the  power  to  know  by  general  con- 
ceptions. The  utider«taitdiiig  is  sometimes  employed  in  this  very 
general  sense,  and  aometimes  limited  to  a  single  and  ajweial  func- 
tion, as  by  Coleridge  and  others,  after  Kant.  ThejwrfynwTjf  is 
used,  likewise,  in  a  wider  and  a  narrower  sense.  The  reason 
seems  better  fitted  than  almost  any  other  term,  and  yet  the  rea- 
son is  used  for  the  very  Iiigheiit  of  the  rniiotial  functions,  or  else 
in  a  very  indefinite  sense  tor  all  that  distinguishes  man  from  the 
brutes.  It  remains  for  its  to  choose  between  the  rational  faculty 
and  the  power  of  thougbt,  or  briefly,  thought.  For  brevity  and 
precision  we  prefer  thought.  It  is  scarcely  ncce^ary  to  observe 
that,  like  perception  and  representation,  and  many  subordinate 
terms,  thought  is  uscil  at  one  time  for  the  pmcrr,  nt  another  for 
tlic  uri  nf  thinking,  and  at  another  f<ir  iU  prodttctt.  Thus  we 
aay  indifferently,  "  Man  is  endowed  with  Uuiught  as  well  as  with 
scuse:"  "Siis  fixed  in  UimiglU  the  mighty  Stngyrite;"  "A  pctmjr 
for  your  thougkltl" 
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The  power  of  thought  may  be  considered  in  two  aapecta:  aa  a 
eapacUy  for  wrtain  pmccsses  or  fiiHctione ;  and  for  eliminating  and 
generaiidng  certain,  fundamental  concrptioM  or  r-Lliong.  In  the 
one  of  these  aspects  it  performs  the  several  aufcs  whicli  we  have 
enumerated,  of  generalizing,  judging,  reasoning,  et«.,  tlie  mcist 
of  which  are  usually  called  logical  processes,  because  they  are 
more  or  less  intimately  related  to  deduction  or  reasoning.  lu 
the  otlier,  it  ia  viewed  as  the  discoverer  of  certain  native  concep- 
tions or  intuitions,  and  the  propounder  of  certain  first  truths,  or 
first  principles ;  which  are  also  called  necessary  and  universal 
propositions,  axioms  of  reason,  or,  metaphysical  conceptions  and 
metaphysical  truth  a. 

Hamilton  refers  these  two  processes  to  two  faculties,  tJie  eiiibo- 
ratine  and  the  regulatine,  the  one  of  which  dab(rrale»  or  works 
over  the  materials  furnished  by  the  lower  powers,  according  to 
the  conceptions  or  rules  which  the  other  furnishes  or  preecrH/es. 
In  this  he  follows  Kant  very  closely,  who  calls  the  logical 
faculty,  the  underslandinij,  and  the  power  which  controls  its 
belief  by  ideas,  the  reaton. 

It  is  more  satisfactory  to  consider  the  two  in  conformity  with 
the  analogy  which  we  discern  in  the  other  powers  of  the  soul ; 
the  one  as  the  capacity  for  certain  definite  acts  or  processes  of 
knowing,  which  we  consciously  exercise  and  employ ;  and  the 
other  as  the  unconscious  source  of  thcte  conceptions,  according 
to  which  the  material  of  knowledge  must  arrange  itself  by  the 
very  constitution  of  the  thinking  power. 

The  thinking  power,  viewed  as  the  capacity  for  certain  pro- 
cesses, thinks  in  various  methods,  and  matures  certain  products, 
the  two  being  often  denoted  by  the  bimo  word.  These  several 
products  are  called  tht  forms  of  thought,  or  thought-formations. 
These  forms  are  the  concept,  the  judgment,  the  argument  or 
eyllogifin,  the  induction,  and  the  gi/stetn. 

As  the  discemer  or  the  discoverer  by  uituition  of  certain  neces- 
sary conceptions  or  relations,  the  thinking  power  is  said  to  know 
or  assume  certain  forme  of  being,  according  to  which  it  performs  its 
operations,  and  constnicts  its  products  or  forms  of  titnught.  These 
are  called  indifferently,  forms  of  being  and  Jonns  of  knowledge, 
for  the  reason  that  the  mind  can  only  know  what  is  or  exists, 
and  acL-ording  to  the  relations  in  which  it  exists.     Some  of  these 
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forms  of  being  or  forms  of  knowledge  are  time  and  ipace,  »ub- 
tlance  aud  aftribute.  cawe  and  effect,  mtan-i  aiid  end. 

-t5  192.  The  power  of  thought,  as  a  eapaoity  for 
Buni^iht  lo  the  certain  psychological  processes,  ia  de]iendt'nt  for  its 
exercise  and  development  on  the  lower  jxtwera  of  Hie 
intellect  These  powers  furuieh  the  materials  for  it  to  work  with 
and  upon.  We  inuBt  first  appreliend  individual  objeote  by  meana 
of  sense  and  eonsciousneas,  before  we  can  think  these  ohjccta. 
We  can  classify,  explain,  and  metlio<!ize  only  imlividunl  things, 
and  these  must  first  be  known  by  sense  and  consciousness. 

These  lower  powers  are  not  only  necessary  to  fiiriiJsh  the  olyecta 
for  thought  to  work  upon,  but  they  are  dovelojK-d  earlier  than  . 
tlie  higher  powers.  The  in&nt  must  go  through  a  training 
of  the  eye  and  the  ear  for  months,  before  it  begins  to  name  and 
clossily  with  effect.  It  ia  the  conscious  enhjevt  of  a  multitude 
of  menial  states,  before  it  gatliera  the  must  obvious  under  a 
general  conception.  The  discipline  of  attention  must  be  for  a 
long  time  ouforccd,  Iwfore  the  developed  mind  can  learn  lo  apply 
the  commonest  concepts  or  to  affix  the  simplest  names.  Thp 
conceptions  of  cause  and  efleot,  and  of  means  and  end,  are  not 
<levcloped  till  the  intellect  bos  become  still  more  mature. 

To  the  development  of  ihongbt,  the  representative  faculty  ia 
gj|jB9 lately  subservient.  The  Inilividual  object  must  not  only  bo 
bended  in  order  to  be  thought  of,  but  it  must  be  recalled 
1  and  again.  To  tlioitght,  the  discernment  of  eimilnrity  ia 
required  ;  and  in  order  to  this,  the  past  must  be  fmptcntly  con- 
fronted with  the  present,  aud  the  present  must  be  compared  with 
the  past  Objects  striking  for  their  likeness  or  their  difference, 
must  be  recalled  by  the  memory  and  revived  to  the  imagination, 
in  order  that  like  objects  and  like  pitonomena  may  be  grouped 
and  arranged  in  the  rudest  classification.  If  the  classification  is 
to  be  perfected  lo  anything  like  scientific  exactness,  the  memory 
and  imagination  are  to  bo  in^^ked  still  liirther  in  order  that  one's 
tfunighf-jtradveU  may  ho  just  to  the  reality  of  things, 

But  while  the  tlioiigbt^power.  in  its  various  operations,  is  thus 
ehnwn  to  bo  developed  later  than  the  several  forms  of  dirwt 
ct^ition,  it  should  not  be  supposed  that  it  springs  into  perfect 
and  mature  energy  by  a  single  l>oimd,  or  that  the  ncia  of  in- 
fiint  perception  are  not  affected  by  its  rudimental  activity.     The 
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human  intellect  is  a  unit,  and  the  action  of  one  power  is  tinged 
or  modified  by  the  feeble  energy  of  all  the  others.  The  sense- 
perceptions  of  the  infant  may  seem  to  be  more  feeble  and  less 
mature  than  are  those  of  the  young  of  the  brute.  The  higher 
powers  may  meanwhile  seem  to  lie  torpid  long  before  they  are 
called  into  distinct  activity.  But  before  they  are  revealed  to  the 
conscious  subject  of  them,  or  are  expressed  in  the  simplest  forms 
of  language,  they  give  direction  and  character  to  the  perceptions 
of  sense.  They  impart  to  the  human  eye  a  cast  of  dawning 
intelligence  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  keener  eye  of  the  dog 
or  the  eagle. 

§  193.  Thinking,  again,  may  be  distinguished  as 
concrete  and  abstract.     In  concrete  thinking,  we  know  abstiuot  thinks 

inflr. 

of  thought-conceptions  and  relations  only  in  their 
application  to  individual  or  concrete  objects.  We  should  say 
more  exactly,  we  know  individual  objects  under  or  by  means  of 
the  relations  which  thought  furnishes.  In  abstract  thinking  we 
separate  these  Conceptions  and  relations  from  any  and  all  indi- 
vidual objects.  We  consider  them  apart  by  abstraction,  and 
sometimes  treat  them  as  though  these  conceptions  and  relations 
could  have  an  independent  existence.  In  concrete  thinking,  we 
proceed  as  we  have  described  in  §  189. 

In  abstract  ihinkingy  we  separate  or  abstract  from  every  indi- 
vidual object  the  generalized  conceptions  which  we  produce  by 
thinking,  as  also  those  by  means  of  which  we  think :  as  the  con- 
cept, the  judgment,  the  argument,  the  inference  and  the  system, 
on  the  one  hand  ;  and  substance  and  attribute,  cause  and  effect, 
means  and  end,  on  the  other.  We  even  abstract  and  generalize 
our  very  acts  or  processes  of  thinking,  and  view  them  apart  from 
the  individual  examples  or  cases  in  which  they  actually  occur.  Wo 
ask.  What  is  it  to  conceive,  to  generalize,  to  judge,  to  reason,  to 
infer — nay,  what  is  it  itself  to  think  ?  We  discuss  the  nature 
and  origin  of  these  conceptions,  and  their  relations  to  one  another, 
to  the  objects  to  which  they  are  applied,  and  indeed  to  all  our 
knowledge. 

Coiurefe  thinking  is  performed  by  every  hunmn  being  whose 
powers  are  fully  developed.  All  men  freely  apply  its  concep- 
tions and  relations.  By  means  of  them  they  know  sensible  and 
spiritual  objects,  so  far  as  they  know  these  at  all.    A  stone  or  an 
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apple,  a  horse  or  a  dog,  a  house  or  a  church,  a  spirit  or  a  pereou, 
each  and  nil  are  knows  ua  beings,  and  arc  disLiuguUhed  and  de- 
fioKl  by  ccrlaiu  attributes  or  pru[jerties.  One  of  these  acta  upon 
another,  as  a  causi^  producing  an  etiect,  ntc.  lu  myriad  examples, 
objects  arc  familiarly  known  by  us  as  subetancea  and  attributes, 
aa  causes  and  effects,  us  means  and  ends,  lu  the  c<mcretc  form, 
all  these  conceptions  are  present  In  the  language,  and  £iniUiar 
to  the  minds  of  the  most  uuinstmcted  men. 

But  when  these  conceptions  are  abstracted,  and  viewed  apart 
from  individual  beings,  they  are  not,  made  familiar  to  the  mind 
without  a  special  discipline.  It  is  only  a  few  men  who  possess 
the  tastes  or  the  training  which  qualify  them  readily  to  deal  with 
or  rightly  to  understand  thought-conceptions  when  abstracted 
from  individual  things.  Skill  in  using,  and  disc  rim  inution  in 
understanding  tliem,  can  only  be  acquired  by  concentrated  and 
patient  eflbrte. 

§  194.  Thinking  is  aided  by  language,  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  is  dependent  upon  it  aa  its  most  efficient 
instrument  and  auxiliary.    But  thinking  is  not  con* 
stituted  by,  but,  on  the  contrary,  itself  originates  and  gives 
and  law  to  language. 

The  connection  between  thought  and  language  is  so  intimai;^^. 
that  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it  again  and  again.  One  or 
two  general  remarks  in  respect  to  it,  seem  here  to  be  in  place.  The 
reason  why  thought  requires  such  an  instrument  and  a&^idtant  aa 
language,  is,  that  the  objects  of  thinking  are  generalized  objects, 
and  to  such  objects  there  are  and  there  can  be  no  realities 
actually  existing.  The  results  or  products  of  our  thiuking  are 
not  manifested  by  any  changes  which  are  actually  afftK.1e<i  in 
material  or  spiritual  objects.  It  is  only  by  language — the 
sound  to  the  ear,  and  its  symbol  for  the  eye — that  the  prodnclt 
of  thought  acti\-ity  can  be  fixed  so  as  to  be  tlie  objeets  of  recall  and 
future  use.  Hence  words  spring  into  being  as  fast  as  definite 
conception^  are  formed.  Hence  it  ia  as  natural  for  man  to  apeak 
as  it  is  to  think,  and  man  "speaks  because  he  tliinka."  The 
name  dxes,  priwsrves,  and  exhibits  the  transient  concept  as  in  a 
crystal  shrine,  Iwlh  hard  and  clear.  The  proposition  embodies 
the  Judgment  for  the  use  of  the  man  who  first  tiiinks  it,  and 
who  uttCK  it  to  Btimulate  the  thinking  of  others.    In  applying 
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names,  we  must  enter  somewhat  into  the  nature  and  properties 
of  the  objects  for  which  they  stand.  In  defining  terms,  we  must 
be  guided  to  their  meaning  by  observing  the  things  to  which 
they  are  applied.  In  accepting  or  rejecting  propositions,  we 
must  think  of  the  relations  of  the  objects  which  they  concern. 

It  follows,  also,  that  the  study  of  words  must  be  a  study  and 
discipline  of  thought.  To  master  a  language  that  is  rich  in  its 
vocabulary,  requires  that  we  contemplate  the  nicer  shades  of 
thought  which  are  expressed  by  the  endless  variety  of  the  c6n- 
ceptions  that  are  embodied  in  its  words.  If  it  is  complicated 
in  its  structure,  we  must  discriminate  the  delicate  relations 
which  this  syntax  expresses  or  suggests.  No  language  can  be 
dead  to  the  intelligent  student  Its  delicate  tissue  reflects  the 
varying  shades  of  thought,  feeling,  and  opinion  that  run  through 
every  part  of  the  fabric,  like  threads  of  silk  and  gold. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  words  in  no  ^ase  constitute  thought, 
as  some  hastily  infer.  Language  is  simply  thought  expressed, 
though  the  thought  is  made  permanent  by  being  expressed.  It 
is  formed  by  the  thinking  power,  because  this  requires  for  de- 
velopment and  perfection  a  sensible  expression  of  its  inner  pro- 
cesses, and  seeks  a  permanent  embodiment  and  record  of  their 
results. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   FORMATION   OF   THE  CONCEPT  OR   NOTION. 

§  195.  Thinking  has  been  already  defined  as  that  i^,®iJ*eT**^ 
series  of   processes   bv   which   we   form  and   applv  forming  the 
general  iwtiom  or  concepts.     It  is   obvious  that  the 
first  act  in  this  series  of  processes  is  to  form  or  de- 
velop these  products.     We  begin  with  the  conc^U  of  material 
objects,  such  as  a  stone,  an  apple,  a  horse ;  and  observe  that  such 
o])jocts   must    be   perceived,  in   part,  at   least,   before   we   form 
general  notioas  of  them.     We  do  not  insist  that  the  process  of 
perception   should   be   complete  before   the  act  of  generalizing 
begins.     It  is  necessary,  however,  that  a  percept  slunild  go  beforo 
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the  concept  in  the  order  of  time,  as  it  is  the  foundaiion  for  it  in 
the  relation  of  logicul  aubordiuatioii.  A  general  notion  requires 
individual  objects  to  whieli  it  cau  be  applied;  and  individual 
ol)fe«ls  in  the  material  world  cau  only  be  known  by  perception. 
The  mind  begins  to  form  concepts  as  eoon  as  it  notices  that 
several  perceived  objects  are  diflerent  Jis  iudividuala,  and  yet  are 
in  any  one  respect  alike.  Before  generalization,  they  may  be 
known  confusedly  or  known  vaguely.  Aa  soon,  however,  as 
they  are  distinguished  as  not  the  same,  and  yet  as  united  by  a 
common  likeness,  the  process  of  generalisation  has  begun.  Thia 
process  is  possible  even  with  single  percepts.  If  ten  |iatches  of 
red  color,  of  the  same  form,  dimensions,  and  intensity,  were  pre- 
sented to  the  eye,  the  mind  might  gather,  or  conceive,  or  grasp 
them  together,  by  their  common  redness,  and  form  a  general 
notion  of  them ;  thus  uniting  them  as  one  by  the  single  nmi- 
larity  of  color.  If  thesp  ten  red  discs  of  color,  by  ibe  use  of  the 
remaining  senses,  are  afterwards  known  to  be  ton  red  apples,  i.  e. 
if  other  points  of  likeness  are  perceived,  the  geneniliMtion  is 
more  complex  in  its  materials,  but  the  process  is  ilie  same. 

The  process  involve  acts  of  anali/gis,  of  eomparimn,  and  of 
generalization.  The  mind  must  notice  that  which  is  common, 
and  disliuguish  it  from  that  which  is  diverse.  This  act  is  an 
act  of  comparison.  Its  appropriate  object  is  likeness.  It  di&- 
cema  a  quality  as  similar.  It  takes  this  similar  to  be  the  same, 
and,  so  regarding  it,  finds  it  in  everj-  one  of  the  individual 
objects.  Tills  similar  something,  conceived  as  common  to  many 
objei-ts  distinguished  as  individuals,,  is  a  general  conception, 
notion  or  eoneept 

The  mental  acts  which  we  hiive  dcfcrilied,  are  &miliarly 
known  as  follows:  The  act  of  analytic  attention  by  which  the 
similar  element  in  each  one  of  any  niimbor  of  ohjecia  or  pheno- 
mena ia  separately  observed  or  noticed,  is  usually  called  ai- 
ifradion,  bocaiwe  the  mind  draws  it  away  from  the  other  parts 
or  relations.  Kant  and  Hamilton  say  that  abdrnHion  refers  to 
that  from  ivliirh  the  mind  withdraivs  itself,  while  it  prescind.^  the 
element  to  which  it  attends.  Tims,  in  the  example  cited,  the 
mind  preteiiub  the  redness,  and  ahstraels  its  attention  from  all 
the  remaining  attributes. 

The  next  step  is,  to  perceive  by  comparison  that  the 
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objects  to  which  we  thu3  separately  attend,  are  alike.  The  next 
step  is,  to  consider  these  several  similars  as  the  same,  the  one 
something  which  is  common  to  all  the  individuals  perceived. 
This  is  to  generalize — ^to  make  general — more  properly,  mentally 
to  think  or  affirm  a  common  something  of  all  these  individuals. 
The  similar  red,  or  rmind,  or  sweet,  or  bitter,  is  made  one,  and,  as 
one,  is  regarded  as  common  to  each  of  the  different  individuals. 
Which  of  these  acts  is  first  performed,  is  immaterial — whether  the 
mind  seems  to  generalize  before  it  abstracts,  or  the  reverse ;  or 
whether  it  analyzes,  compares,  and  generalizes  all  in  one.  It  is 
all  the  same  as  to  both  process  and  product,  whether  we  separate 
the  redness  from  the  first  apple  which  we  perceive,  before  we 
apply  it  to  the  many,  or  are  stimulated  by  observing  many  red 
apples  to  notice  and  abstract  that  which  is  alike  and  common, 
or  whether  the  points  of  difiTerence  excite  us  to  generalize  the 
one  or  more  clementd  in  which  the  objects  are  alike. 

Again,  when  this  common  something  has  thiLS  been  generalized 
from  like  objects,  it  can  be  applied  to — i.e.,  affirmed  or  'predijcated* 
of — any  and  every  other  object  to  which  it  is  appropriate.  Thus, 
spherical,  after  being  thought  of  a  single  class,  as  of  apples  or 
balls,  may  be  thought  of  all  objects  that  are  round — as  of  tho 
vast  spheres  which  are  hung  in  the  heavens,  or  of  globules  so 
minute  u  j  to  be  indiscernible  by  the  naked  eye. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  these  processes  develop  and 
presuppose  the  distinction  of  subdance  and  attribide — i.  e.,  of  being 
and  distinguishing  relations.  The  individual  apples  of  which 
we  t'n'nk  the  redness  are  beings,  the  redness  is  their  common 
attribute.  What  is  the  nature  of,  and  what  the  authority 
by  which  wo  make  this  distinction,  we  do  not  propose  here  to 
inquire.  For  our  present  purposes,  it  is  sufficient  that  we  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  Is  fundamental  to  the  process  of 
forming  the  notion,  and  that  it  must  be  assumed  as  real,  and  be 
firmly  believed  by  tbo  mind.     (Cf.  §  323.) 

fS  196.  The  product  of  tlie  processes  considered,  is  _        ,     ., 
,  Tho  product.  Its 

called  a  concept  or  notion.     We  employ  these  terms  naturHandap- 
because  they  may  be  made  precise  in  their  import 
and  technical  in  their  use.     Conception  is  sometimes  used  ;  but 
conception  is,  in  our  English  philosophy,  used  indiscriminately 
for  any  and  every  object  of  the  mind's  cognition,   or  else  is 
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arbitrarily  limited,  aa  by  Dugald  Stewart,  to  the  individual 
object  of  representation,  and  thus  made  equivalent  to  image. 
Abetracl  general  conceplion  (or  even  general  conception)  ie  suffi- 
ciently precise  in  its  im|>ort,  but  is  too  cumbrous  for  common  use. 
Collect  and  iiolwn  have  each,  in  their  etymology,  a  epocial  eigni' 
fication  appropriate  to  one  aspect  or  feature  of  the  product  to 
wbich  both  are  applied.  G»icept  signifies  something  grasped  or 
held  together,  and  refers  us  to  tbe  act  by  which  dijferent  similar 
attributes  are  treated  as  one,  or  the  same  act  in  which  separate 
individual  bein^p  are  united  aa  one  by  their  common  attribute  or 
attributes.  Notion,  on  the  other  band,  indicates  that  which  ie  or 
may  be  known  by  certain  signs  or  markit,  noUe — t.  e.,  constituting, 
defining,  and  distinguishing  attributes.  Both  terms  may  be 
properly  employed  as  technical  and  scientiiie  designations. 

The  reality  of  any  such  mental  product  or  though tKjbject  has 
been  questioned,  chiefly  by  those  who  have  misunderstood  or 
misconceived  ito  nature.  Its  import  or  nature  haa  been  imper- 
fectly or  vaguely  estimated  even  by  many  who  have  believed  in 
its  reality.  It  is  only  by  explaining  ita  nature,  both  negatively 
and  poaitivelg,  that  ita  reality  can  be  vindicated  and  established. 

The  eoiteept  ia  not  a  percept,  nor  is  its  object  an  object  as  per- 
ceived. This  last  is  striclly  individual ;  the  concept  is  uniformly 
general.  In  order  to  prove  this  lieyond  question,  we  have  only 
to  nak  what  the  mind  knows  when  it  sees  a  man,  and  what  it 
tiiinka  of  when  it  uttere  thfe  word  man,  and  applies  it  in  thought 
to  the  human  speciea.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  two  objeels  of 
cognition  are  diverse. 

The  coTieept  is  not  a  mental  image,  or  the  object  of  the  mind's 
cognition  in  representation.  We  recall  an  individual  percept, 
one  or  many  ;  or  we  form,  by  cr<]^ation,  some  image  unlike  any 
which  we  have  in  fact  perceived.  Both  are  clearly  distinguish- 
able from  that  which  the  mind  thinks  or  knows,  when  it  uses  a 
general  term. 

We  State  potiiiwbj: — The  concept  is  a  purely  rdative  object 
of  knowledge.  This  is  its  distinctive  feature,  that  it  holds  definite 
relations  to  objects  of  sense  and  consciousness.  As  a  mental 
product  and  mental  object,  it  ls  relative,  being  formed  by  the 
mind  and  understood  by  the  mind  as  indiflerently 
fliugle  objects ;  which  objects  only  enable  the  mind  to 
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its  import.  The  individual  things  to  which  it  relates,  give 
to  it  all  its  significance  and  utility.  Without  these,  it  is 
a  no-thing,  an  unintelligible  and  unreal  fancy.  This  peculiarity 
of  the  concept  is  implied  in  its  various  appellations.  It  is 
called  a  general,  that  is,  capable  of  being  thought  of  many 
individuals,  which  are  thereby  grouped  into  or  conceived  as  a 
class.  It  is  called  also  a  predieablcy  by  its  very  nature  capable 
of  being  affirmed  or  thought  of  single  objects.  It  is  a  univer- 
sal— t.  e.,  as  pertaining  alike  to  all  the  individuals  to  which 
it  belongs. 

Again :  as  being  this  common  and  relative  thing,  the  concept 
rapects  only  the  similar  attributes  of  individuals,  or  such  as  might 
be  supposed  to  be  alike.  It  respects  those  elements  which 
analysis  can  separate  as  individually  distinct,  and  comparison  can 
unite  as  alike.  Attributes,  properties,  and  relations,  are  the  only 
objects  which  it  respects.  These  are  first  discerned,  then  com- 
pared, then  united  into  a  single  thought-object.  Herein  lies  the 
difference  between  the  act  of  a  brute  and  the  act  of  a  man  in 
perceiving  objects  that  are  alike.  In  one  sense,  the  brute  may 
perceive  whlit  is  similar  as  readily  as  a  man ;  in  some  cases,  even 
more  quickly,  for  his  senses  may  be  more  keen.  If  he  has  been 
ill-treated  by  any  other  animal,  or  frightened  by  any  object, 
every  thing  like  either  will  be  avoided  at  once.  But  the  brute  does 
not  attend  and  analyze  as  does  a  man.  Hence  he  cannot  dis- 
criminate so  as  to  abstract ;  or,  at  best,  the  degree  and  range 
of  such  efforts  must  be  very  limited.  His  power  to  compare  and 
discern  the  like  and  the  unlike  would  for  this  reason  be  lame  and 
feeble,if  no  other  could  be  suggested.  Should  it  be  granted  that  the 
brute  can  discern  similar  attributes,  it  has  no  power  at  all  to  con- 
ceive or  think  the  mmilur  as  the  same.  It  cannot  form  and  use  a 
concept  as  founded  on  attributes  and  as  common  to  individual 
beings.  Hence,  the  brute  is  incapable  of  language.  He  may 
utter  sounds  and  cries  which  instinct  extorts  and  to  which  the 
instinct  of  the  hearer  responds,  and  thus  the  voice  and  ear  of  the 
animal  tribes  mav  serve  some  of  the  useful  and  social  ends  which 
language  accomplishes  in  man ;  but  the  brute  is  incapable  of 
using  words  as  the  signs  of  concepts,  because  he  is  incapable  of 
thought.  He  cannot  form  and  use  a  concept,  and  therefore  he 
can  neither  s])eak  nor  understand  a  single  word.    Even  the  parrot. 
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that  miracle  of  talkore,  is  incapable  of  language,  and  never  utters 
vbat  deserves  to  be  called  a  word. 

We  observe  still  fiirtlier,  that  all  wliich  the  concept  conUm- 
plates  or  signifies,  is  the  common  attrihutfis  which  are  discerned 
in  the  individuals  to  which  it  is  applied.  These  attributes  are 
its  proper  and  sole  import  or  signification.  The  concept,  as  ?uch, 
i*  not  at  all  concerned  with  the  number  of  individuals  in  which 
these  attributes  are  foimd,  or  with  anything  else  wliifh  may  be 
true  of  them.  It  is  all  the  same  to  our  thinking  and  lo  the  con- 
cept which  we  form  by  thinking,  whether  the  tree  of  which  we 
make  and  use  the  notion,  is  here  or  there ;  is  high  or  low  ;  is  the 
tree  which  we  have  often  seeu  and  admired,  or  the  tree  which  ia 
ten  thousand  miles  distant;  is  the  tnilost  of  the  cedars  of  Leba- 
non, or  of  Uie  firs  of  California,  or  the  most  dwarfed  that  cxista 
on  the  coldest  mountain  eummit.  It  is  even  indiffcn  whetlier 
it  actually  exists  or  not;  it  is  only  essential  that  it  be  formed 
by  the  mind  from  the  actual  constituents  of  every  object  that  is 
properly  culled  a  tree. 

K  197,  Concepts  are  distinguished  in  tlieir  applica- 
ronrmiB  una  tioH,  as  Concrete  and  AbttniH.  The  concrete  notion 
•imiiio  '  •ml  contemp]nl«s  attributes,  and  ia  a|iplied  to  beings  er- 
I'oriMiirmti  °i-  isting.  The  abstract  notion  treats  attributes  as  though 
they  were  themselves  such  beings.  Muji  and  kwiian 
are  concrete ;  humanity  is  an  ahetriui  notion.  The  concrete 
notions  arc  applied  directly  to  an  actually  existing  being,  for  pur- 
poses of  clarification  and  language,  wliich  need'not  here  be 
explained.  The  abstract  hinuinlh/  is  appliwl  to  designate  a  being 
that  is  purely  fictitious,  but  which,  in  language  aud  in  thought, 
u  treated  ns  though  it  pnesefsod  actual  existence.  The  atlribulo 
is  conceived  as  a  being,  in  having  attribut«s  affirmed  of  it;  as 
when  wc  say,  humanity  implies  liability  to  error.  It  has  adjectives 
prefixed  to  it,  as  in  the  phrase,  our  original  humaniiy.  It  is 
divided  into  classes :  humanity  ia  either  refined  or  degraded, 
etc.  In  short,  it  is  capable  of  being  treawd  in  every  way,  aa 
though  there  were  living  beings  calleii  humanities.  But  when 
.we  analvKe  the  real  meaning  of  language,  and  the  thoughts  of 
Uiose  who  use  it,  we  find  that  the  only  beings  distinguished  by 
the  mind  arc  the  living  men  who  are  endowed  with  human  attl 
butLia. 
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Concepts,  again,  are  still  further  distinguished  as  simple  and 
complex.  Those  notions  which  are  made  irom  a  single  attribute, 
are  simple.  Those  which  are  made  of  more  than  one,  are  coni- 
plex.  Simple  notions  are  called,  by  Locke,  simple  ideas.  They 
cannot  be  analyzed  or  decomposed  into  any  constituent  elements. 
The  mind  directly  discerns  them  by  its  various  powers  of  know- 
ledge. Such  words  as  white,  whitenesSy  green,  ffreeiutess,  etc., 
etc.,  are  usually  given  as  the  names  of  simple  notions.  It  would 
be  more  exact  to  say  that  we  treat  these  notions  as  simple,  be- 
cause we  do  not  ordinarily  distinguish  in  thought,  or  by  lan- 
guage, the  discernible  shades  of  white  and  green.  Those  which 
are  properly  simple,  would  be  such  shades  of  color  as  can  be 
distinguished  from  every  other.  On  the  other  hand,  clialk, 
chalky,  are  complex  notions,  because  they  signify  more  than  one 
attribute.  So,  man  and  human  are  complex  spiritual  notions,  for 
they  contain  many  attributes. 

No  tiling  or  being  actually  existing  is  represented  by  a  simple 
notion.  A  grain  of  sand  or  a  mote  in  the  sunbeam,  is  complex, 
for  it  has  form,  dimensions,  color,  weight,  etc.,  etc.  Nature  gives 
us  no  simple  ideas.  She  touches  us  through  too  many  avenues 
of  knowledge.  She  leads  us  to  observe  varied  attributes  in 
every  existing  thing.  We,  in  our  thinking,  analyze  and  separate 
her  complex  objects,  and  reconstruct  and  recombine  the  elements 
which,  at  her  prompting,  we  have  abstracted  and  generalized. 
Li  this  way  we  separate  and  reconstruct  the  elements  or  attri- 
butes of  material  objects  as  nature  exhibits  them  to  us,  as  of 
plants,  and  animals.  Thus,  all  the  concepts  which  are  expressed 
by  the  general  terms  that  form  the  stiiple  of  every  language,  are 
constructed  by  the  mind.  They  are  passed  from  one  mind  to 
another.  They  are  fixed  in  words  and  recorded  in  books  and 
literature.  The  names  of  the  objects  that  human  art  and  skill 
has  constructed  for  use  or  beauty,  likewise  stand  for  the  comphix 
of  simple  notions  whii'h  we  observe  in  these  objects.  The  arti- 
ficial creations,  such  as  are  conceived  by  human  invention  and 
spring  from  human  society,  the  crimes  which  are  defined  by 
human  law,  the  offices  and  relations  of  government,  the  signs 
and  proofs  of  property,  the  rights  and  duties  of  mi^n,  all  these 
are  coinpU^x  notions,  which  are  made  and  sustained  by  civilized 
men,  and  interest  moit  profoundly  their  hop^s  and  fears.     These 
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Bie  etJJl  iiirtber  removed  from  'die  nodciEUB  and  termBmare  UBO&Qy 
cono^ved  a^  abstcacta,  but,  like  tbeeie,  they  are  soaoeptihle  of 
boDg  R>  analyzed  ae  to  be  carriBd  bac^  to  Irrmg  bdiigB.  But 
tbese  all  are  complex  D0ti(]n&,  and  same  of  them  «re  exDeec^nglT 
complex  in  tbeir  oaDssaaaaaai  elementB.  If  we  consnlt  a  die- 
tionanr,  and  nm  tiie  ere  dofrn  im  BatB  of  words,  we  sbaU  bd 
BarpnDed  to  £nd  bow  lai^  a  poni<m  of  tiiem  stand  &r  these 
ardfii^ia]  creadonfi,  tbeae  oomplexee  of  abstracted  propertaes. 

Biill  f unbea*^  nodanB  are  tdc^micaUr  discinorni^ied  br  tbmr  re- 
lations  of  eomiemt  and  ciicmL  or^  as  tber  are  a&en  teraned,  tbdr 
tWfuprtibfn&iQn  and  esiauiofL,  tbeir  dcpt^  and  broadtk. 

These  relaticoi^  grow  out  of  the  xery  nature  of  the  noQon,  as 
bae  been  ^own  br  our  dfffiTiitaonR.  A  nodon  cannot  be  a  notion, 
nnl^^  it  baB  these  two  relataons.  It  can  neatber  be  formed  nor 
iiBed  unless  both  these  relatioiis  are  ODnaderad. 

The  wnipnt  oi  the  notaon  w  tie  ottr^iiiA.  tfr  ^ttbibvt^  of 
whidi  it  conasts.  It  is  xte  tiomtsinipd  atbrthut'tif  conadered  a&  a 
wfdl  or  ficSi/Ae^  Those  noticffis  whose  oont^?Til  we  have  the  most 
frequem  occasion  to  c^nsi'ie^,  are  complex  nodonfi.  Every 
ample  notion  has  a  proper  c:*atent  in  the  angle  attribm-e  which, 
when  conc:iivel  a?  e>inin:>n,  is  male  a  concept.  Such  oomplex 
notioo^  a^  r^tili:,  e^jtt,  milk.  Mjh^j,  hiLrpJ3.ru,  i^rfl  m%n^  fiplrit, 
Ml^,  mvJ.  lej't^'itl'jn.  moi^vr^y,  rfpubl'^-^  a  Mcde,  et-c^  have  ?^> 
manifoBtlv  a  sum  of  e'>ntainel  attribuies,  that  ii  is  with  especial 
proprietv  that  we  ep^k  of  their  CKoiirjd.  These  oonsdiute  their 
meaning  or  imporL  When  these  are  iully  stared,  the  noU':»a  is 
deAfwd.  Thev  are  als)  caUel  the  cfmffhor^  or  cfi^ufhl  c<.>3>iiruent:S 
of  the  noti<>n,  bacaus?  they  m^ke  up  or  form  its  b^laj  as  a 
thou2it'pn>iuc-t  or  th  :»u?ht-creation. 

The  CJ^etU  of  a  noli. a  originally  and  properly  sdgTiiScts  tha 
number  of  iniividuals  to  which  it  is  applicable.  If  we  oul  i 
know,  br  actual  enumeration,  how  manv  hor?es  or  men  tbero  are 
at  anv  time  exift^ting,  their  sum  would  be  the  extent  of  the  uo:i.»a 
hor!?-e.  We  rarely,  however,  have  occasion  to  coasiler  inii- 
riduali? ;  for  these  are  di^-i'ied  again  and  ag^in  into  lanrer  a:il 
smaller  gr>ups,  to  eaih  of  which  there  is  a  fixeii  notion  a:i i 
name.  The^e  divisioaf?  are  effected  by  adding  to  the  conion:  *»:' 
the  notion  which  include^  a  greater  number  of  indivKluals,  an 
additional  attribute — ^in  the  case  of  the  horse,  an  atiributo  of 
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color,  perhaps ;  and  we  have  a  new  content,  white  korse,  black 
hor86,  etc.,  giving  an  extent  of  fewer  individuals.  In  many 
cases,  we  designate  the  concept  thus  newly-formed  by  a  separate 
name,  as  pontfy  for  a  small  horse,  charger,  hunter,  roadster,  etc. 
So  trees  are  divided  by  means  of  notions,  whose  content  is  given 
as  deciduotia  and  nonrdcdduous.  The  latter  are  divided  into 
pines,  firs,  etc.;  the  firs  are  again  divided  into  hemlocks, 
spruces,  etc.,  each  having  some  attribute  not  belonging  to  the 
content  indicated  by  the  word  fir  or  fir-tree.  In  consequence  of 
these  divisions  or  groupii^  of  individuals  into  broader  and  nar- 
rower classes,  the  extent  of  the  notion  in  actual  use  always 
stops  short  with  subordinate  groups,  and  does  not  carry  us  down 
or  back  to  the  included  individuals.  These  individuals  are 
always  intended,  however,  and  the  subordinate  classes  are  said 
to  constitute  the  extent,  because  they,  in  their  turn,  are  applicable 
to  and  comprehend  individuals. 

As  the  content  of  a  notion  is  exhibited  by  definition,  so  the  ex- 
tent is  shown  by  division.  This  division  is  effected  as  the  indirect 
consequence  of  adding  to  the  content  of  the  notion  a  new  attri- 
bute, which  immediately  narrows  its  extent.  The  adding  a  new 
attribute,  or  new  attributes,  for  this  end,  is  called  determination, 
or  the  act  of  bounding  off,  or  limiting. 

It  follows  that,  as  the  content  of  a  notion  is  increased,  its  extent 
is  diminished.  Hence  the  maxim :  the  content  is  inversely  as 
the  extent.  Both  propositions  are  true,  the  greater  the  extent, 
the  smaller  the  content ;  the  greater  the  content,  the  smaller  the 
extent. 

§  198.  In  forming  the  notion  from,  and  applying 
the  notion  to,  individual  objects,  the  intellect  classifi^es  \u  ^gi?  aiS 
these  objects ;  that  is,  it  groups  them  into  divisions  ciee!*^*"'  '*^ 
which  are  broader  and  narrower  in  their  extent ;  and 
of  course  higher  and  hwer  when  ranked  according  to  their  place 
in  a  system.  This  consequence  follows  from  the  fact  that  nature 
has  so  constructed  individual  beings  that  they  are  capable 
of  being  grouped  into  larger  and  smaller  divisions,  by  means  of 
their  resembling  attributes ;  and  from  the  desire  in  the  human 
soul  which  meets  this  fact  of  nature  by  connecting  objects  in  an 
orderly  arrangement. 

The  first  efforts  at  classification  are  necessarily  rude  and  im- 
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perfect  Children  when  left  to  themselves  proup  together  objects 
ill  singular  combumtiunH  and  discern  nweniblanfjes  between 
things  which  older  people  never  would  think  of  connecting.  lu 
the  poverty  of  their  language  they  apply  the  words  which  they 
possess,  to  the  strangest  uses,  on  the  very  slightest  and  the  most 
whimsical  analogies.  They  soon  learn  better,  as  we  say.  'fhat 
m.  they  take  from  older  persons  the  conceptions  and  class!  ficationa 
whiuh  have  been  made  before  theu.  lu  other  words,  tliey  think 
over  again  the  concepts  that  are  made  ready  and  presented  for 
their  use,  in  the  words  of  which  they  learn  Iwth  the  import  and 
the  application.  In  learning  to  talk  they  are  couatrained  to  foil 
in  with  those  cla^ificationB  which  previous  generations  have 
made  before  them,  and  have  recorded  in  the  language  which  they 
have  lefl  behiud. 

Savages  do  not  classify  under  the  same  rcfitnitnts.  When  novel 
objecta  are  presented  to  them,  they  usually  seek  out  some  concept 
or  word  already  known  and  iamiliar,  and  extend  it  lo  the  novel 
object  by  some  reeembfance,  however  forced  of  violent  this  may  he. 
The  goatfl  which  Cajitiiin  Cook  carried  to  the  Pacific  l!<lnnds 
were  called  by  the  nativee  homed  huge :  the  horse  on  a  like 
oocasion  was  called  a  large  dn^.  The  iio<j  and  the  ling  being  the 
only  quadrupetls  with  which  iheee  savages  were  familiar,  these 
novel  animals  were  taken  into  the  only  concepts  and  names  that 
were  ready  for  their  reception.  When  the  Romans  first  saw 
elephants,  they  called  the  animal  Bos  Liims  or  Liimmis.  a  Lu- 
caoian  ox,  from  the  province  in  Italy  where  tliey  were  first  seen. 

The  ela^'ficathns  of  science  differ  from  tliose  of  common  life  in 
being  founded  on  a  more  exact  observation,  and  directed  by  the 
special  rules  which  are  furnished  hy  scientific  principles.  Thc»o 
may  be  certain  aasumMl  ends  or  known  powers  or  laws  of  niituru 
which  were  discovered  long  afler  the  class! fi cations  had  been  per- 
fected which  are  recorded  in  the  words  of  common  life.  The 
clastiificaLion  of  animals  into  vertebrates,  articulates,  molhisks, 
radiates,  and  protx)zoaDs,  and  the  subdivision  of  the  vertebrates 
into  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  nud  fishes,  are  very  diflerent  from 
those  represented  in  the  words  horse,  ox,  whale,  snake,  hawk, 
qiiuil,  robin.  Neither  the  sn-callcil  natural  nor  the  artificial 
systems  of  botany  give  ui?  what  we  know  under  the  household 
names  of  the  lily,  the  rosi.',  the  pink,  und  the  violet.     And  yet 
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these  common  names  do  as  really  classify  their  objecta  as  do 
scientific  names.  To  classify  is  no  secret  of  science,  no  process 
reserved  for  the  select  few  who  arc  initiated  into  a  magic  art,  but 
it  is  as  universal  and  necessary  as  the  act  of  thinking.  The 
classifications  of  common  life  may  be  as  rational  and  as  useful 
for  the  ends  of  common  life  as  are  those  of  science  for  its  especial 
uses.  They  are  founded  on  the  obvious  appearances  of  objects 
to  the  senses  and  the  mind.  They  are  adapted  to  the  uses  of  men 
of  ordinary  culture.  Indeed  what  wealth  of  thinking  does^very 
cultivated  language  embody  and  represent !  Each  one  of  its 
words  has  gathered  into  its  subtle  essence  the  results  of  the  repeated 
and  refined  observations  of  the  men  who  perhaps  by  successive 
efforts  at  last  reached  the  concept  which  each  single  term  enshrines. 
In  like  manner  the  technical  nomenclature  of  a  single  science 
when  finished  and  arranged,  is  a  transcript  of  all  the  discrimina- 
ting thoughts,  the  careful  observations,  and  the  manifold  experi- 
ments by  which  the  science  has  been  formed.  It  represents  in 
brief,  all  the  most  careful  definitions  and  the  most  complete  and 
best  classified  divisions  which  the  devotees  to  its  special  objects 
have  perfected  by  their  labors. 

Classification  is  nearly  allied  to  systeniization.  The  division 
of  objects  into  classes  w^hich  are  broader  and  narrower ^  has  a  close 
affinity  with  their  orderly  arrangement  in  classes  which  are 
higher  and  lower ,  through  a  succession  of  divisions  and  subdivi- 
sions. Both  result  from  the  application  of  notions  in  their  extent 
to  existing  objects  or  to  objects  which  are  conceived  to  exist. 

Classification  and  systemization,  are  the  characteristics  and 
consequences  of  all  thought-knowledge  and  preeminently  of 
scientific  knowledge.  They  are  indispensable  to  enable  us  to 
grasp  individual  facts  and  to  retain  our  observations.  They  are 
an  intellectual  convenience  and  an  intellectual  necessity.  But 
they  do  not  constitute  the  whole  of  thought  or  the  whole  of 
science.  Though  scientific  knowledge  is  of  necessity  classified 
and  arranged  knowledge,  yet  much  more  than  this  is  true  of  it. 

We  have  entered  within  the  threshold  of  our  analypis  and 

comprehension  of  thought-knowledge,  but  the  light  which  shines 

from   the  inner  sanctuary  casts   its   radiance  only  upon   those 

objects  wliicli  are  the  nearest  to  our  view.     It  remains  for  us  to 

consider  othc^r  act?,  involving  profounder  relations  in  the  consti- 
15 
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tution  of  the  universe,  iii  tlie  mcthuds  and  fonua  of  our  tliiukiug, 
Bud  in  the  productB  which  rhis  thinking  evolves. 

§  199.  It  will  not  be  amiss,  however,  to  a^k  at  this 
Bo"*^"  hj  stage  of  our  incjuiries,  what  addition  do  we  make  to 
««!»(«?(  *"'  the  knowledge  which  we  gain  by  pcrceptiim  and  con- 
soiousncM,  by  superinducing  uptin  it  the  acts  or  pro- 
ceesea  of  thought  which  we  have  thus  far  coneidcred  ?  What  do 
we  know  more  about  an  object  seen  or  espeyiencod,  by  general- 
izing its  attributes,  determiDiug  its  class,  or  assigning  to  it  a 
naiue  ?  We  may  answer  this  queation  by  asking  two  or  three 
others.  What  more  does  a  man  know  about  a  single  apple  by 
calling  it  an  u/iyle,  a  frait.a.  pUint-proilwf,  an  organized  being, 
than  he  docs  by  soeing,  feeling,  tasting,  and  smelling  it?  Wo 
answer,  its  eomnum  relalioiia,  i.  e.,  properties,  attributes,  and 
uses.  When  we  think  or  intelligently  say  of  a  Kenso-object,  it  is 
an  apple,  we  both  think,  an<l  impliedly  say  of  it,  it  is  like  a 
multitude  of  other  sense-objecte,  in  many  most  important  reepeota, 
as  of  color,  taste,  size,  etc.  When  we  think  or  know  it  to  bo  a 
fruit,  we  enlarge  still  more  widely  Uie  sphere  or  extent  of  Uie 
objects  to  which  it  hold^  relations.  So  when  we  think  it  to  bo  u 
plant- product. 

That  wjis  no  inconsiderable  act  which  was  signified  by  the  re- 
cord which  describes  the  various  living  animals  as  brought  lo  Adam 
that  he  might  name  them.  The  cajMicity  lo  name  them  implied 
sn  insight  into  their  nature.  For  this  reason  it  must  of  neces- 
sity be  true,  if  we  suppose  the  original  man  to  have  been  en- 
dowed with  the  requisite  discernment,  tJiat  "  whatsoever  AduTu 
called  every  living  creature,  that  wa»  the  name  thereof,"  It 
eueius  to  be  a  trifling  thing  for  the  child  ti>  l>e  able  to  affis  suita- 
ble names  to  the  objects  and  beings  which  first  attract  iu  attcn- 
tiim.  At  first  lliought  the  act  is  trivial,  mechauicol,  pamit-likt!!, 
OS  it  were,  to  attjich  uti  articulate  suuikI  to  one  or  more  similar 
objects ;  but  whin  we  view  it  as  implying  the  ]x>wor  of  intelli- 
gently applying  this  name  to  a  siiU  larger  number  of  objects  which 
are  in  many  reepecle  unlike  and  yet  alike,  it  becomes  an  act  of 
tliegfaveat  import.  It  indicates  an  important  development  of 
the  sfiiil's  action,  and  the  evolution  of  a  new  piodiict.  When 
Ihe  child  n^ks.  What  is  it?  me.-uiing  thereby.  What  \i  it  callM? 
it  really  usk«.  What  is  the  nature,  wtiit  are  the  relations,  of  the 
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object  to  wbicb  the  name  belongs,  as  it  learns  one  by  one  yrbat 
these  relations  are,  and  notices  in  wbat  they  are  alike,  and  in 
what  they  are  unlike. 

That  was  no  slight  aohiovement  of  Aristotle,  to  seize  upon,  bring  ont  and  es- 
tablish the  truth  that  tho  concept  of  an  object  either  declares  wAot  it  ia,OT  at  least  in- 
dicates the  direction  which  must  bo  takei;i  in  order  to  find  this.  The  concept  is  the 
permanent  whcU-ncsB  or  tohat-sort-of-nesBf  which  may  be  thought  of  the  things  to 
which  it  is  applied.  It  is  tho  rb  ri  V  •Ii'ai,  «.  e.,  its  real  and  permanent  nature. 
To  ask  what  a  thing  is,  according  to  Aristotle,  is  to  take  tho  first  step  and  per- 
form the  first  of  the  processes  which  are  essential  to  its  complete  mastery.  It  is 
to  propose  the  first  of  those  questions,  the  answers  to  all  of  which  carry  the  mind 
through  the  entire  circle  of  scientific  knowledge.  Aristotle  also  recognises  the 
intimate  connection  of  the  concept  with  the  word,  calling  the  two  by  the  same 
term,  i  ^<Jyo5. 

§  200.  The  what  which  the  concept  and  the  word 
both  propose  to  communicate,  is  not  the  direct  ob-  knowTed^  by 
servation  which  presentation  gives,  but  the  higher  by^iS'SStionsl'* 
and  more  comprehensive  knowledge  which  thought 
aims  to  achieve.     It  is  not  the  knowledge  that  a  being  is,  but  the 
analytic  and  comparative  knowledge  of  its  relations. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  NATURE  OP  THE  CONCEPT. — SKETCH  OF  THEORIES. 

In  tho  preceding  chapter  we  have  considered  the  nature  of  tho  concept  in  a 
general  way,  so  far  as  was  required  in  the  analysis  and  explanation  of  the  psy- 
chological process  by  which  it  is  formed.  We  return  to  it  a  second  time  for  moro 
careful  consideration. 

^201.  Tho  nature  of  the  concept  and  its  relation  to  real  or  ex- 
isting objects  has  been  the  occasion  of  endless  speculation,  of  fan-     Tho  doctrinen 
tactic  theories,  and  of  sharp  and  persistent  controversies  in  every    piato'^and*!^ 
period  distinguished  by  philosophical  inquiry.     Socratet  was  the    Istotlo. 
first  to  insist  upon  tho  importance  of  forming  concepts  of  the  ob- 
jects of  our  knowledge  in  order  that  the  permanent  and  essential  might  be  elimi- 
nuted  from  that  which  is  accidental  and  transitory  in  individual  objects.     But  ho 
taught  little  or  nothing  in  rei<pect  to  the  nature  of  tho  concept,  or  of  that  in  tho 
object  to  which  the  concept  is  tho  counterpart  or  correlate,     Pfato  took  up  the  in- 
quiry where  Socrates  left  it;  insisting  more  abundantly  than  ho  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  this  higher  knowledge,  and  showing  that  in  attaining  it  wo  must  defin6 
and  (livido — must  go  from  the  individu.il  to  the  general,  by  succes'sive  inductions, 
and  so  on  from  one  stop  to  another,  till  we  reach  that  which  exists  of  and  b^ 
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ilaoir— thai  which  !b  bIuih  Ibo  ptmawent  ohjent  of  [tmc]  knoirlrdge.  This  ii  tbo 
Idsa,  i  "'•  or  TD  tlCiH.  Bat  whiil  IhiB  idtn  la,  and  what  un  itb  relutlong  to  iho  con- 
c«[il,  be  doM  not  Kjountdy  tnuh !  wharo  it  uiitlt  ha  lioei  nnt  imcrl ;  wbclhcr  in 
the  object  iUfir.  or  in  the  mind  of  the  Creator,  or  in  tbo  mind  of  each  tbioliiDe 
mui,  be  iloea  not  define.  Ho  aocmi  to  Icoeh  [bat  idou,  or  ilu  idm,  have  an  uxist- 
nnoo  sad  eesoncB  sDpnralo  bom  all  Iboie.  tbst  tbc/  aro  otomaJ  and  incormpliUo, 
eiJEting  before  all  lomporar?  and  pcriehablo  bpinga,  and  Imparting  to  thu  purisbo- 
blB  and  pbenomonnl  iti  ibifse  beings  all  their  dignit;  and  inloniBt.  Ideal  arc  m- 
slitir»,  things  and  ovunta.  are  thfir  abadawi.  But  wbolbcr  b;  IbvM  rvpneoiito- 
lioni.  bo  intonda  only  person ifloalion  and  poetio  fiction,  or  exact  icicntino  doEni- 
tion,  li  not  nliroys  enej  to  decide. 

Ad  against  Plato,  ArialolU  ineintg  that  tbo  only  real  Iwingi  or  enbitanoes  are 
oiialing  boingB  or  Ihlngf,  Iho  »^i«i  eimai,  or  primary  onlilicB,  a>  bo  phIIh  thum. 
Ho  ia  dialinctly  aware  that  tbcre  are  other  wtrta  of  being!  boiidcii  (bcf>e.  Tho 
bvTipiu  ovirJiu  or  Bocond  onliliui  arc  diatinotlj  diwriminatod  from  tbe  npirm  ovoioi, 
at'  individual  bcingi.  He  aims  to  sbow  in  what  ai^nis  the  former  aro  so  called, 
and  how  they  are  related  tn  real  beings,  or,  in  modern  phrucolegy.  to  ibow  the  n- 
lallon  at  conoepti  to  real  oxislcneos.  Thia  hs  does  hy  dialingniBhing  between 
natter  and  farm-  Hatlcrcannot  exiat  without  fonn.  Erory  exiiting  bciiogliai  soma 
detorminato  form.  Thoro  can  ha  no  form  wlthoat  matter.  The  odd  reijuirca  (be 
other.  Tho  two  are  aomilatca,  seekiug  eoah  other,  aa  driitutle  Bguraliyely 
speaks,  by  a  nataral  appetcney.  The  form  only  Is  coneeirBd  by  ibo  mind. 
What  the  mind  eonoeivea  of  a  being  Is  its  eaacncB,  ^ri  )r  •!'•■.  In  modem  lan- 
gmige  tbe  ccjtwept  ia  made  np  of  tbe  saBentiaL  qualities  that  aro  common  to  severul 
iDdiridnali,  omitling  thote  which  aro  undlaorlminated ;  these  ImI  being  matter. 

Aristotle  Bel  out  with  tba  dotertninotion  tfl  arold  those  peraoniaeatlons  «h;eb 
BO  abound  in  Pluto.  Bnt  he  did  not  entirely  noaeed.  Bhonld  we  eaneole  that 
he  was  not  himaalf  hclrajed  into  hypOBlooiiing  theaa  metaphora,  ho  did  net 
■eouro  bis  disciples  from  tbia  error.  60  it  happened  that  Ibo  idnas  of  Pbito  and 
the  feirma  of  Ariflolle  were  both  regarded  as  actual  realitiea.  and  a>  audi.  Tur- 
Diahed  fruitful  material  Ibr  tbe  subtielluii  and  ponlmteraies  of  Iboir  earlier  diiei- 
plea  and  eommentatun.  in  tbe  decadence  of  the  Uroek  pbilosiiphy. 

{  llll.  It  waa.  however.among  tlie  sebnlastici  of  the  middle  agea 
Foifbyry's  thai  aaeb  dfaouasions  beoamo  eooapicuous,  in  the  wboolt  of  lAc 
uinchuUkatii'i.  IlcnllU;  Iht  (imrrf/liialitit,  and  Iht  J/ominalUU,  Tho  immediule 
occiuino  of  these  dimneBiona  and  enntroTcrsieg  waa  f^imiibod  by  h 
pa«aage  from  Porphyi;,  in  iho  prefaeo  to  bia  Intraduelion  to  llio  Calri/nritu  of 
Ariil'illo.  Tbia  JntradaetlcD  was  trnnnlnteil  from  the  Greek  by  Boethius,  and 
a  brief  psisagu  proposed  the  problem  fi>r  the  ^tferent  leotswhieh  we  have  nameil — 
who  rceeiied  Iboir  appollaliuni  from  tlio  diSiironI  solationB  which  they  gsve.lu  it. 
"  Mox  de  generibus  et  speeiobni,  itlnd  qiiidem,  aire  tnhaiBlent,  tiTO  in  aoili  nudis  . 
IntolleelibuB  putilB  aint,  aire  mbaialenlia  oorjiomlia  sint  an  ineorjiomlia,  et  ulrum 
feparata  a  senilbiljbnt  pniita.  cirea  taiee  oonalitoDtla  dioere  rooutabo.  Aitiwimnm 
enim  ungulium  est  hujna  miidl  et  mnjorla  egcna  i  n  qui  sit  ion  i  a."  In  other  vtonls, 
tho  queslioaa  wbieb  ualurally  suggest  tbeinwlrcs  coDocming  roivcraa!!  ore  tho 
following  I 
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The  extreme  JRealintg  answered  these  qacstions  in  the  spirit  of  Plato,  or  rather 
of  tho  doctrine  which  Aristotle  asorihed  to  Plato,  viz. :  that  Universals  have  an 
existence  that  is  separate  from  and  independent  of  individual  ohjeots.  They  even 
oontondcd  that  they  exist  before  these,  in  rank  and  creative  power,  certainly  in 
point  of  time.     These  views  were  formulated  in  the  motto  Univertalia  ante  rem. 

The  moderate  Realiete  adopted  the  creed  of  Aristotle  that  Universals  have  a 
real  existence,  but  only  in  individuals.  Their  motto  consequently  became  Unioer^ 
ealia  in  re. 

The  ConceptualUte  and  NominalxeU  agreed  in  this  that  individuals  alone  have 
real  exiintcnco ;  and  that  Universals,  both  genera  and  species,  are  formed  by  the 
mind,  by  bringing  together  many  similar  objects  and  designating  them  by  com- 
mon terms. 

They  differed  in  that  the  extreme  Nominaliete  held  that  the  name  only  is  general 
and  is  employed  to  avoid  an  indefinite  number  of  proper  names  which  would  be 
otherwise  required;  while  the  Coneeptualiete  interposed  a  concept  between  the 
name  and  tho  objects  collected  into  a  class.  The  motto  of  both  Conceptoalists  and 
Nominalists  was  Univerealia  pott  rem. 

The  differences  of  opinion  that  ripened  into  these  separate  philosophical  sects 
began  to  be  manifest  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
the  second  half  of  the  eleventh  that  different  philosophers  and  theologians  were 
commonly  known  by  these  appellations,  and  that  the  doctrines  themselves  became 
the  occasion  of  earnest  and  bitter  strife.  These  divisions  reappeared  at  intervals 
and  were  not  finally  terminated  before  early  in  the  fourteenth. 

§  203.  In  modem  times  the  diversities  of  opinion  in  respect  to 
the  nature  of  the  concept  have  been  as  great,  and  the  controversies  ?J**u^"*  Phllo- 
well  nigh  as  active  as  they  were  among  the  schoolmen.  *  The 
same  questions  have  in  fact  been  agitated,  and  the  same  diflBculties  encountered, 
with  this  difference — that  the  form  which  these  questions  have  taken  has  been 
more  generally  psychological,  rather  than  metaphysical.  This  was  no  more  than 
was  to  bo  expected  from  the  general  course  of  modem  philosophy.  But  in  the 
recent  (Herman  speculations,  the  logical  and  metaphysical  direction  of  thought 
has  preponderated  over  the  psychological  and  inductive. 

Ilobbcfl,  a  nominalist  of  the  extremest  school,  says,  Human  Mature  (c.  5,  J  6) 
"  Tho  universality  of  one  name  to  many  things  hath  been  the  cause  that  men 
think  the  tbin<;s  themselves  are  universal;  and  so  seriously  contend  that  besides 
Peter  and  John  and  all  the  rest  of  the  men  that  are,  have  been,  or  shall  be  in  the 
world,  there  is  something  else  that  we  call  man,  vis. :  man  in  generaf,  deceiving 
thuiuselves,  by  taking  the  universal  or  general  appellation  for  the  thing  it  bigni- 
Ceth."  ♦  *  *  "  It  is  plain,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  Univereal  but  Namee"  In 
The  Lcriatkan  (p.  i.,  c.  iv.)  he  says  :  "  There  being  nothing  universal  but  names, 
for  the  things  named  are  every  one  of  them  Individual  and  Singular,  one  Uni- 
versal name  is  imposed  on  many  things  for  their  similitude  in  some  quality  or 
accident." 

Lockc;  on  the  other  hand,  who  was  a  Conceptualitt,  says  in  his  Etmy  (B.  lY., 
c.  vii.,§  9),  "Docs  it  not  require  some  pains  and  skill  to  form  the  general  idea  of 
a  trinugJe,  [which  is  yet  none  of  the  most  abstract,  comprehensive,  and  difficult,] 
for  it  must  be  neither  oblique  nor  rectangle,  neither  equilateral,  equicrural,  nor 
Bcalenon ;  but  all  and  none  of  these  at  once.  In  effect,  it  is  something  imperfect 
that  cannot  exist    [i.  e.,  in  fact,  or  actually] ;  an  idea  wherein  some  parts  of  8eveTe.l 
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dllTereat  kdJ  inooniirtcnt  Mpu  ara  put  Ingother.  'Tii  Inie  tho  mind  in  thii  foi. 
porrnt  ItBte  hae  ncF<l  nf  >airh  /J<a<.  mnd  makx  nil  tlia  i>3il«  19  tbem  tt  mn.  for 

WUiiotkRviJiitBpIHWnfrani  tbsr-illD*ttiB(B.  m.,o.iiL,jf  11  (qq.):  •  •  "U 
ii  plDTD  by  •rhut  biui  liHD  Bilil,  Cbat  Otntrnl  and  C7«JHr>aI,  belong  not  to  tho  nal 
ciialenw  of  Ihingt ;  but  art  fKs  wivariaiu  and  rrraium  of  Ikt  vidrrtlnndlitg, 
di»Id  b;  i(  for  ill  own  nn,  snd  lonstm  onfjr  ligna,  vhslher  vordi  or  Iduu." 
"  When  IlipiTfnre  *o  quit  partioolftrs  the  geOGTsls  Ibat  n»t  [lemainl  an  ercaturri 
or  our  OHD  Diakmg,  Ibuir  goncnil  mttura  living  nothing  but  tha  capacltj  thej  an 
pot  lo  by  the  nmti-ritanding,  of  ■ignifyiug  or  Teprticiiling  many  partioulan." 
He  argue*  at  length  agnliKt  the  Realiitie  doctrine  or  penaanent  euenwt  or  fpe- 
oie>.  >'  Whereby  it  It  plmla  tbnt  the  ereEDCei  of  the  larta,  or  (if  tho  Idtin  tprm 
pleiiw  better)  ipeciea  of  thingi,  ajv  nothing  dIib  hut  theis  abitnLOt  ideal."  *■  To 
he  a  man  or  of  the  ipecioi  mnn,  and  to  hire  »  nght  to  the  name  man.  i*  tho  Mino 
thing.  Again,  to  b«  ■  man,  or  of  the  (amo  ■pcciDi  man,  and  hara  tba  eneDce  of 
Ik  maD,  ia  the  dame  thing." 

To  tbcao  doctriaci  of  Locke,  Lcibniti,  in  hit  JVoiiiwau  EnaU, 

a.W.I.efbBlli.    inkei  tho  following  eicejitioni :  lie  dcnioB  that  tho  «Hnee  of  the 

fpEcioB  ii  only  an  tLbBtraot  idea,  and  asurts  that  tha  gpnerality  of 

aneh  idou  coniistj  in  the  muliial  reaembUnce  of  indiridunl  thingi,  and  tliit  rt- 

^mbtanet  u  a  rtnltly.     [Xvi.0.  £«.,  S.  III.,o.  i<l.,J  11.) 

Bcckcley,  Ttlndueiinn  la  Ikt  Priwn'pltt  af  Bumnn  Kanidtdgr:,  thug  attacka  the 
dootrino  of  Lorka.  After  deicribing  the  doctrine  »«  commonlj  rreoivcd.  bo  pro- 
ceed! :  "  Whether  oCboni  here  tbia  woadorful  focully  of  abitracliDg  their  idoaa, 
Ihcy  bnt  can  tell ;  for  mjeclf  I  find,  indeed.  I  haie  a  faculty  of  imagintng,  or  ra- 
prrMntlDg  lo  myself  the  idenj  of  thoio  particular  thing!  I  hsTo  perLi'inrd.  anl  of 
Tariau!lycompiunding  and  dlriding  tbotn.  lean  itnaeins  a  man  wilhtwo  hetdi, 
or  tho  upper  pBiii  of  a  mnn  Join<4  to  the  body  of  k  h^rBo.  1  can  coniidtr  Iho 
hand,  the  eye,  tbe  noje,  eaeb  by  itaelf  abalmoledor  scparalcJ  fnmi  tho  ntt  oflbo 
body,  but  Ihcn  whatcior  hand  or  eye  I  imagine  mutt  haTo  nmo  particular  ihajio 
and  color.  Likewiie  the  idea  of  mna  that  I  fisme  to  tnyaelf,  mnat  be  eilhir  of  ft 
white,  or  k  black,  or  a  tawny,  a  ilraight  or  a  eroahed,  a  tall,  or  it  to*,  or  a  mid- 
dle-ailed nan But  1  deny  that  T  can  mbtlnct  one  litnn  nnelher  or  eon- 

oiilTe  lepiirulely  thoec  quatitiet  which  it  is  impoetibte  ahould  eiiil  ao  rqiarulud; 
at  that  I  can  frame  a  general  nuCiaa  by  abatracling  from  parti^'ulan  In  Ifae  tnan- 
nor  afureiaid."  And  yet  Berkeley,  la  another  pasaige  concedca  t!iD  power  of  ab~ 
■tracKuo  to  far  u  tbii:  "A  man  may  eonaider  a  fl^re  mrrelyn*  triangular,  with- 
out allonding  to  the  parlieular  [|ua1iliea  of  Iho  angle  a  or  retalioni  of  the  (idea. 
Su  far  ha  may  abalract.  Sat  thit  vtll  oorcr  proro  that  he  can  frame  an  abatnct, 
gmeral.  Incontiateot  idea  of  ■  triangle."  In  rwpoct  to  genera liution  also,  be 
eoneedea  tho  Ibllnwiog:  "Aa  idea,  wbii^h  eonaidered  in  itaelf,  la  pertiealar.  bo- 
eomcs  general  by  being  made  to  lejireicat  or  eland  for  all  other  psrlieular  ideas 
of  ibe  aame  lort.  To  make  Ihia  plain  by  au  eiample:  auppoae  a  geomclriciaa 
b  dciDonatrating  the  method  of  cutting  a  tine  into  two  equal  parts.  Ho  dmwi 
for  ioalaoee.  a  blauk  line,  of  an  inefa  in  length.  Thia,  which  ii  itHlf  a  partieular 
line,  i*  ncTBrtbelcfii.  wilh  rr^^trd  lo  i'l  aigniBeatlon,  general;  ainee  aa  it  ta  there 
nred.  it  repteticnta  all  partienlar  linci  whataoCTcr:  ....  and  ao  Ihn  Dome  tine, 
wbieh  taken  abtolulely  ia  partiouUr.  by  Iwing  a  li^  ia  made  general." 

llume  agrod  with  Berkeley,  adopting  nearly  hii  bngiui^a.    The  only  dilforonM 
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between  Hume  and  Berkeley  is,  that  Berkeley  makes  the  particular  idea  to  reprt- 
9€»t  the  general,  while  Hume  adds  that  it  becomes  general  by  being  annexed  to  a 
term  which  is  customarily  conjoined  with  many  particular  ideas,  and  readily  re- 
calls them.  In  other  words,  Hume  introduces  his  doctrine  of  the  association  of 
ideas  to  explain  how  one  idea  and  term  can  represent  several  objects,  and  become 
generaL    This  last  doctrine  has  been  expanded  and  re-applied  by  later  writers. 

Reid,  in  criticising  both  Hume  and  Berkeley,  does  not  give  his  own  views  in 
the  form  of  a  statement  precisely  defined.  He  seems  Bcaroely  to  know  what  his 
own  opinion  is.  In  respect,  however,  to.  the  question  under  consideration  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  concept,  he  lays  down  some  important  distinctions  which  are 
quite  in  advance  of  the  doctrines  previously  admitted.  He  observes  (1)  that  a 
general  idea  must  be  the  product  of  an  individual  act  of  the  mind,  and  in  that 
scnpo  and  so  far,  is  an  individual,  and  not  a  general,  entity.  (2.)  **  Universals  can- 
not bo  the  objects  of  imagination  when  we  take  that  word  in  its  strict  and  proper 
sense."  "  Every  man  will  find  in  himself  •  •  •  that  he  cannot  imagine  a 
man  without  color,  or  stature,  or  shape."  **  I  can  distinctly  conceive  universals, 
but  I  cannot  imagine  them."  (3.)  ''Ideas  are  said  to  have  a  real  existence  in  the 
mind,  at  least  wh.le  we  think  of  them,  but  universals  have  no  real  existence. 
'V\'hcn  we  ascribe  "existence  to  them,  it  is  not  an  existence  in  time  or  place,  but  ex- 
if^tence  in  some  individual  subject;  and  this  existence  means  no  more,  but  that 
they  are  truly  attributes  of  such  a  subject.  Their  existence  it  nothing  but  predi- 
cahility  f  or  the  cnpacity  of  being  attributed  to  a  eubject"  Eteaye  on  the  Intelleo- 
tual  Power*,     Es^ay  V.,C.  vi. 

Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  (Lecture*;  46,  47)  avows  himself  to  be  a  conceptual- 
ist,  and  contends  that  all  the  nominalists  have  either  in  fact  admitted  or  un- 
consciously implied  the  truth  of  this  doctrine.  He  distinguishes  three 
steps  or  elements  in  the  generalizing  pro3e8S  (1)  ''the  perception  or  concep- 
tion of  two  or  more  objects,  (2)  the  relative  feeling  of  their  resemblance  in 
certain  respects,  (3)  the  designation  of  these  circumstances  of  resemblance 
by  an  appropriate  name."  Ho  criticises  some  expressions  of  the  conccptual- 
ists  as  incautious,  particularly  the  use  of  the  word  idea  to  express  "the  feeling 
of  resemblance,"  because  this  word  "  seems  almost  in  itself  to  imply  something 
which  can  be  individualized  and  offered  to  the  senses."  "  The  same  remark  may, 
in  a  great  measure,  be  npplied  to  the  use  of  the  word  eoncpiion,  which  also  scoms 
to  individualize  its  object."  "The  phrase  general  notion  would  have  been  far 
more  appropriate."  "  Still  more  unfortunate  is  a  verbal  impropriety  in  the  uso 
of  the  indefinite  article."  "  It  was  not  the  mere  general  notion  of  the  natpro  and 
properties  of  triangles,  but  the  general  idea  of  a  triangle  of  which  writers  •  * 
have  been  accustomed  to  speak."  This  has  exposed  the  doctrine  of  general  no- 
tions to  ridicule,  such  as  Martinus  Scriblems  is  made  to  uso  against  Locke. 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  {Lectnree  on  Metaphysics,  Lee.  35)  criticises  Brown 
severely  for  misrepresenting  the  nominalists,  in  asserting  that  they  overlook 
the  fact  that  resemblance  in  individual  objects  is  the  ground  of  applying  to  them 
universal  names.  Hamilton  then  labors  earnestly  to  show  that  discerned  or  pro- 
di'atod  resemblance  is  individual,  and  not  general;  inasmuch  as  if  likeness 
exists  b'^twccn  a  pair  of  obj.vts,  it  must  be  an  individual  relation  of  likeness. 

In  his  logic,  however,  and  in  all  the  treatment  which  he  gives  to  the  cuncept, 
Hamilton  proceeds  upon  the  hypothesis  of  Conceptual  ism,  in  the  manner  in  which 
Kci J  qialifies  and  explains  iL     Indeed,  it  would  socm  that  his  peculiar  doctriuA 
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Mkd  "  that  the  opr^rtic;;  parti«f  are  reallj  at  oae.* 

i*Akn  .Scoan  Mill,  la  bis  Logiuiy  B.  L,  e.  2.  aad  his  E.rmmr»miiam  of  Sir  WHii^mm 
n**mUt/m'9  FkiUm^fkyf  eikap.  17,  eaiiM«<]j  adT«caie«  Xocaiaaliniu  Xaaacs  ara 
BaaM3»  of  tbic^,  bet  vbtk:  Uter  <!(■«<«  tUa^  xh^j  abo  wtfr  the  attribctcs  of 
tfaio^f.  Tbof  bone  ^or  ehalk ;  deaoc^  ercry  iadiridaal  bone  (or  piece  of  ebalk  . 
bat  at  tbe  lame  time  it  aotei  or  markx,  L  e^  cobboCc*  aO  tbat  is  peemliar  to  eTierr 
bone,  or  to  tbe  ebMS  bone.  Inrt»a<i  of  tbe  tera  ctmttply  or  ftuermi  mkttrmet  •<>- 
lioe,  Mill  wtfnld  bm  cIom  •«»<.  Tbe  miad.  vbeaerer  it  ases  tbe  cla«s  aaaae  in- 
tel!i|^tlj,  majt  bare  fome  indiridaal  object  b<?f<»e  it,  eitber  ptrcrired  or  rr- 
wumhered.  It  Deed  not,  boverer,  direct  it«  attention  to  ereir  pait^of  this  in^iivi- 
doal  ohjeet.  It  need  tbiok  of,  t.  e^  attend  to,  oalj  tboee  parts  wbicb  tbe  name 
eonnotes.  It  need  not  tbink  of  all  of  tbete  area,  but  onlj  of  tboee  wbicb  it  bas  oc- 
casion to  use  for  its  immediate  parpo«et. 

Of  the  mo'iem  German  philosophers,  Kami  sboald  be  named  first,  not  onir  in 
tbe  relation  of  time,  bat  on  aeconnt  of  tbe  infloence  wbicb  be  bas  exerted  apon 
all  sal/ser|aent  philosophy.  Kant  distingnisbed  rerr  sbarplj  between  individual 
and  general  objects  of  knowledge,  and  in  tbe  spirit  of  this  diftinc:ion  introdoced 
man  J  technical  terms  which  are  not  onlj  still  retained  in  the  German  fnr9tem5,  bat 
bare  been  a'lopted  bj  English  thinkers.  Kant's  terminologj  is  not  onlr  a  permanent 
monnment  of  bis  own  activity,  bat  it  has  served  to  Cx  some  verv  im]»urtant  di^- 
tinctionii  in  the  winds  of  specalative  men.  Kant  faj*  very  little  p>ych..l  •^'..•ally 
concerning  tbe  nature  of  tbe  concept  as  the  product  and  object  uf  tbe  miu<l'::  activ- 
ity, or  concerning  its  relation  to  the  objects  of  seu^.  Fi»cculatively.  however,  he 
treats  this  topic  very  fully.  Fin»t  of  all,  tbe  C';ncept,  dtr  Bt^jrij^^  is  the  j»n>.luct 
and  object  of  the  understanding,  as  the  percept  die  Yontellung — dcr  Stunliche 
OefferiMtand, — is  the  pnxluct  and  object  of  the  action  of  ««cnse.  The  image  dat  />h'7, 
</««  Schema f  is  the  work  of  the  fantasy,  both  repro<luctivc  and  pro^luctive.  Tbo 
percept  is  individual  and  nt  ifl  tbe  image  proper.  Tbe  con.c}»t  is  general  and  de- 
finite. Tbo  Srkemn  it  intenn^'diato  between  the  two.  being  indefinite  and  mova- 
ble, and  in  a  certain  »>enHo  gen^ml  (of.  ^  149).  The  percept,  the  image,  and  the 
Schema  are  all  din*ctly  op{>rehended  by  the  mind.  The  concept  is  mediuttly 
apprehended  and  mediat4ly  applied,  requiring,  to  bo  u.«ed.  tbat  it  ^luiul  1  I.e 
image<l  in  an  iu'Iividual  object,  or  applied  to  eomo  individual.  Knovvle  Ige  )>y 
conceptji  i»»  pre«7minent!y  mediate  knowledge. 

In  tbo  concept,  the  matter  is  dintin'^uished  from  the  form,  Tbe  matter  is  fur- 
nifbed  by  tbo  iienMcii,  the  form  by  the  understanding;  before,  however,  tbe  two 
aro  brought  together,  tbo  sense-matter  muft  become  a  percept  in  the  forIu^I  of 
fjtnr.e  and  time.  E.tj.  Tbe  matter  of  the  orange  is  furnished  by  nil  the  senses.  This 
maltx5r  becomeii  tbo  percept  «raw^<!  by  taking  certain  relations  of  space.  It  be- 
oomeM  a  conrrpt  by  being  viewed  by  tbo  understan<ling  as  a  being  with  attributes 
wbieh  aro  dijftinguiMbed  from  each  other,  and  yet  aro  common  to  many  inJi\i- 
dnalu,  involving  tbo  ree<>gniti<m  of  diversity,  similarity,  and  produetion  or  cau. -na- 
tion. Tlu-jfe  and  otliT  Hu<'b/orwi«  aro  given  by  the  understanding  itself;  wbieh, 
in  nets  of  tlioti;-lit,  ns  it  were,  covers  over  or  invests  the  matter  of  the  senses  with 
any  or  all  of  tin  m.  It  would  seem  from  these  doctrines,  that  Kant  was  emi- 
nently a  eonee|)tualiKt,  inuHmueh  us  ho  insists  so  much  upon  tbo  concept  as  the 
modium  of  thought,  and  so  ofteu  repeats  tbo  assertion  that  thought  is  knowledge 
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by  the  mediam  of  concepU.  But  he  does  not  declare  himself  suoh.  His  disous- 
gions  are  all  logical  and  metaphysical  rather  than  psychological.  Though  a  theory 
€(f  the  powers  and  processes  of  the  soul  is  constantly  implied  by  him,  it  is  rarely 
presented  in  the  psychological  form. 

^  204.  Kant  emphatically  gave  that  ideal  direction  to  philosophy 
which  reached  its  terminus  in  the  extreme  doctrine  of  Hege^,  who  Q. W.V.Hegel. 
makes  the  concept  everything  and  the  individual  nothing,  who 
evolves  the  real  world  from  the  concept,  to  ^hich  he  ascribes  an  infinitude  of  ele- 
ments and  a  power  of  self- development,  adequate  to  produce  the  countless  varieties 
of  individual  things.  Should  it  be  said  that  this  is  a  misconstruction  of  his  doc- 
trine ;  that  he  treats  only  of  the  relation  of  concepts  to  one  another,  and  of  indi- 
viduals only  so  far  as  they  are  conceived  or  turned  into  concepts,  the  result  is  the 
same,  so  far  as  our  position  is  concerned ;  which  is  that  he  does  not  concern  him- 
self with  the  relation  of  the  concept  to  the  individual,  nor  with  the  nature  of  the 
concept  as  a  product  of  the  mind,  or  as  a  representative  of  concrete  being,  but 
regards  it  as  an  all-sufficing  and  independent  entity.  Hegel  may  therefore  be 
called  a  logical  realUU 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  NATURE  OP  THE  CONCEPT, — GENERAL  NAMES. — ^LANGUAGE. 

The  brief  review  which  we  have  taken  of  the  various  theories 
of  the  concept  will  enable  us  to  see  more  clearly  and  to  define 
more  exactly  its  real  nature  as  a  mental  product,  and  its  re- 
lations to  the  objects  from  which  it  is  formed,  and  to  which  it 
is  applied.  Every  false  or  defective  theory  Is  founded  upon  some 
important  truth.  The  consideration  of  defective  or  exaggerated 
theories  is  most  useful  in  enabling  us  to  ascertain  the  truth  in  all 
its  relations,  and  thus  to  develop  it  completely,  as  well  as  to 
distinguish  it  from  errors  of  excess  or  defect  In  the  light  of 
our  historical  sketch,  we  observe : 

§  205.    1.  The  concept,  as  a  mental  object  or  „ 

.  .  *^  "^  Essential  char- 

product,  IS  to  be  distinguished  from  the  mental  act  by  acteriatict  of 

which  it  is  originally  produced  or  recalled.     Such  an 

act  is  necessarily  individual.    The  concept  produced  or  recalled  is 

general, 

2.  The  concept,  as  a  mental  product  and  a  mental   object, 

implies  that  the  distinction  of  individual  beings  and  their  aUributes 

is  ojccepted  as  real,  and  must  therefore  be  admitted  as  possible. 

16* 
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3.  The  attribute  must  first  be  known  or  apprehended  as  related 
to  B  tiling  or  being.  It  is  always  held  by  the  mind  as  attributable 
to  or  predicable  of  soint  being  or  thing,  Its  import,  or  what  ia 
thought  of  by  the  tniud,  ia  not  the  being  as  such,  but  the  being 
as  related,  or  the  being  together  with  a  souiethiug  related  to  it 

4.  The  attribute  thus  related,  ia  next  viewed  in  the  relalloD 
of  aiviUaribf  to  other  individual  attribute,  constituted  and 
known  like  itself  When  the  individual  red  is  compared  with 
other  individual  reds,  there  is  added  to  its  import  its  likeness  to 
each  and  all  of  thcec. 

5.  The  uae  of  the  concept  thtw  formed  to  classify  nbjrds 
enlarges  its  meaning  still  further.  The  eaiiacity  of  the  concept 
to  be  a  cla^dficr,  arises  from  two  circumstancce :  the  fact  that 
the  attribute  which  is  its  germ,  ia  common  to  more  or  fewer 
individuiU- beings,  and  the  fact  that  these  attributes  are  ilia- 
tributed  in  gradation.  Whenever  it  happena  that  one  attribute, 
as  rW,  belongs  to  more  beings  than  anuther  attribute,  as  totiT; 
then  the  red  may  denote  the  larger  class — L  e.,  tKe  genu»;  and 
the  sour,  the  smaller  or  subordinate  class — i.  e.,  the  irpe^et.  Sour, 
in  such  a  case,  may  be  the  differentia  of  the  species — the  sour- 
redi.  If  m'nl  were  uuivereally  present  with  the  species  wwr-rerfs, 
it  might  be  a  property ;, it  Air«u/«  were  sometimes  present  and 
eometimcs  absent,  it  would  bo  an  accident  of  the  same  species. 
The  application  of  any  attribute  in  all  or  any  of  these  class- 
relations,  obviously  adds  to  its  import.  When  a  concept  is 
used  to  classify,  an  additional  relation  ia  thereby  taken  up  into 
its  meaning,  and  this  meaning  ia  thereby  s<)  much  enlarge<l. 

We  distinguish  what  may  be  called  generalization — the  use 
of  the  concept  aa  general  or  as  common  to  more  or  fewer  indi- 
viduals, from  generificafion — the  arrangement  of  tlieae  indi- 
viduals into  higher  and  lower  classes.  Oenerifiealion  siraplv 
recognizes  thefact  that  these  concepts  are  distributed  in  gradation, 
some  belonging  let  more  and  others  to  fewer  individunla,  and  that 
cons»iueutly  these  are  clasaed  according  to  their  extent  into  genera 
and  ipecies.  The  procesw  and  tlie  product  in  the  second  case, 
both  imply  and  are  built  iipim  the  process  and  prDduct  in  the 
fii'st.  Id  the  first,  we  briug  the  individual  under  the  general,  by 
the  direct  act  of  tbrming  the  genurul  from  tlie  indivi<lual  in  the 
way  described.    Wo  know  the  individual  under  tliia  concept  a 
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general  name.  In  the  second,  we  perform  the  reflex  act  of 
employing  the  general  to  divide  all  the  individuals  to  which 
it  belongs  into  classes  as  wider  and  narrower,  or  higher  or 
lower. 

§  206.  6.  The  mind,  whenever  it  uses  a  general 
term  intelligently,  must  understand  or  conceive  the  ^ceptnaiist 
import  which  belongs  to  it  in  some  or  all  of  the  |[^bo£^ri^t 
particulars  which  we  have  enumerated.  We  do  not 
intend  that  the  mind  consciously  distinguishes  and  dwells  upon 
each  of  these  relations,  but  that,  in  forming  and  applying  such 
terms,  it  must  in  some  sense  have  recognized  them  all.  The 
question  in  dispute  between  the  different  parties  is,  what  object 
the  mind  thinks  of  or  has  before  itself  when  it  uses  general 
terms.  Our  previous  analysis  has,  we  think,  established  that  it 
thinks  of  all  these  thought-relations,  and  that  they  all  enter  into 
the  distinctive  import  or  meaning  of  the  concept  as  such.  The 
conceptualist  is  right,  if  what  he  contends  for  is  that  the  mind 
must  impliedly  have  formed  a  concept  of  one  or  more  generalized 
attributes,  as  often  as  it  employs  a  general  term.  If  the  nomi- 
nalist contends  that  the  concept  is  only  a  general  name — i,  e,,  a 
name  which  the  mind  applies  to  many  objects — ^he  is  manifestly 
in  the  wrong.  What  the  mind  considers,  is  not  the  name,  but 
the  meaning  or  import  of  the  name. 

7.  The  nominalist  is  right  when  he  urges  that  the  mind  cannot 
conceive  or  acquire  knowledge  of  the  import  of  any  concept, 
except  by  means  of  some  individual  example  of  the  qualities  or 
relations  which  it  includes.  We  cannot  know  what  single 
seasible  attributes  signify,  as  red^  sweet,  smooth^  etc.,  without  the 
actual  experience  of  the  sensation  which  each  occasions,  or  of 
one  that  is  analogous.  So  is  it  with  the  concepts  of  simple  acts 
and  states  of  the  soul,  as  to  perceive,  to  imagine,  to  love,  to  choose. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  concepts  that  are  clearly  complex,  as 
hoxise,  tetit,  knife,  tree,  horse,  meadow,  mountain,  valley,  township, 
legislature,  authority,  wealth,  value,  rent,  wages,  feudalism,  civilizor 
tion.  Of  all  these  concepts,  the  elements  must  first  have  been 
made  intelligible  to  the  mind  in  some  concrete  example — i,  e.,  by 
being  observed,  experienced,  or  thought,  in  some  individual  being 
or  aj^ent. 

We  cannot  know  a  quality  or  qualities,  a  relation  or  relations, 
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exe«pt  M  exemplified  in  eame  iBdiTiduI  being  or  tlung,  fir  I 
tonoa  that  iboeoB  nrfthrr  rrint  nnr  hr  Imnwn  nrrrjit  an  hrlwi^ 
jog  to  beings  or  thn^K.  We  caaaot  know  what  rerf  is,  exeept  bf 
tbe  inqiectioii  of  ■omrthing  red ;  what  imayiMimy  or  r»ww<iBn'aji 
■n^  «xcept  as  an  mdiTidnal  qtirit  im^iiies  or  rmembefs ;  what 
efta/Hj,  idaJibf,  keiyiU,  or  deplk  are,  exc^  ns  eonte  object  is 
known  w  eqoal  to  anulher  or  idnntiiaJ  willi  ttaelf,  or  ■■  bi^  or 
low  n  ONnpaied  with  aaotber. 

Tbe  tbetury  of  ibe  Dominalist  atao  finds  readj  acccpUnce,  be- 
CMMO  nanea  are  so  promioent  nod  cffieient  in  aiding  thougbL 
Expeneace  tcacbea  that,  witbnnt  the  help  of  names  the  mind 
makes  little  progroB  m  forming  or  applying  its  roncepta.  The 
Doe  of  language,  and  of  spoken  language  even,  is  fbond  to  be 
alrooHt  enential  to  atiocesefu]  thoaght  Wiibont  Iai^;nage,  th« 
I  discriminations  of  attributes  are  tew,  the  genendizatioiK  are 
I  narrow  and  limited,  tbe  power  to  enter  into  and  recdve  the 
thonghts  of  other?  is  almost  dormant 

Many  hare  gone  m  far  as  to  coDolude  that,  without  words — 
i.  e.,  names — we  cannot  think  at  all.     Esperience  with  deaf- 
mutes,  who  have  acquired  little  even  of  the  language  ot  »giH, 
disproTes  this  extreme  conclurion.    These  show,  by  their  actions, 
that  ihey  generalize — i.  «.,  form  concepts — to  a  limited  extent 
They  rlaarily  and  arrange  observations,  they  analyze  and  com- 
pare attributes,  they  apply  principles  in  deduction  and  infer  them 
from  data.    Bnt  while  the^  facts  show  that  it  is  not  impossible  to 
think  without  namc^,  they  also  prove  concluavely  that  without 
.  such  aid,  it  is  impossible  to  think  with  much  effect     Aa  soon  as 
I  they  Icam  to  form  and  use  names  by  the  mastery  of  ^igns  and 
L  written  lai5g<iage,  their  power  of  thought  is  greatly  quickened, 
sod  thdr  stock  of  concepts  is  rapidly  increased.     But  the  Ian- 
[  guage  of  the  eye  alone,  which  is  the  only  language  at  their 
[  command,  is  immeasurably  below  the  language  of  the  ear  iu  (he 
fineneai>  and  variety  of  lla  material,  as  well  aa  in  its  capacity  ftw 
'  ready  assimilation  and  recaU.    Still,  the  surprijiing  acquisidoni'l 
I  made  by  deaf-mules,   in   epite   of  all    the  disadvantages   under 
which  they  miflbr,  decisively  prove  that  the  mind  is  not  re- 
I  nrictcd  to  nny  one  kind  of  material  out  of  which  to  form  for 
1  itself  a  language;   that  wortb,  in  whatever  form,  are  only  the 
signs  of  thriuglil,  and  are  not  &»ential  to  thought  itself. 
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§  207.     8.  The  truth  that  every  concept  is  capable 
of  being  referred  to  an  individual  thing  or  image,  of  cJnc^tfr* 
and  every  individual  or  image  can  be  Uwught  into  a 
concept,  reconciles  the  strife  between  the  conceptualist  and  the 

nominalist 

The  conceptualist,  in  insisting  that  the  concept  must  ignore 
and  neglect  tie  individual  and  its  characteristics,  often  seems  to 
overlook  the  dependence  of  the  concept  upon  the  individual 
thing  or  image  ag  the  originator  of  its  materials,  and  the  ex- 
plainer of  its  import.  Locke  says,  positively,  "  the  general  idea 
of  a  triangle "  "  must  be  neither  oblique,  nor  rectangle,  neither 
equilateral,  equicrural,  nor  scalenon,  but  all  and  none  of  these  at 
once."  "In  effect  it  is  ...  an  idea  in  which  some  parts  of 
several  different  and  inconsistent  ideas  are  put  together."  The 
nominalist  asserts  that  the  only  ideas  which  we  can  frame  (nt 
mental  objects  which  we  can  think  of,  are  individual.  Bishop 
Berkeley  insists :  "  The  idea  of  man  that  I  frame  to  myself  must 
be  either  of  a  white,  or  a  black  or  a  tawny,  a  straight  or  a 
crooked,  a  tall,  or  a  low  or  a  middlensized  man ; "  plainly  imply- 
ing that  we  can  form  no  other  thought  of  man  than  of  one 
possessing  these  and  other  individual  characteristics.  And  yet  he 
concedes  that,  "An  idea,  which,  considered  in  itself,  is  particular, 
becomes  general  by  being  made  to  represent  or  stand  for  all 
other  particular  ideas  of  the  same  sort."  But  how  the  indivi- 
dual can  represent  particular  ideas,  he  does  not  explain,  and 
seems  never  to  have  considered. 

This  remark  brings  the  point  in  dispute  to  a  distinct  issue,  in 
the  questions,  "  How  can  one  individual  represent  other  indivi- 
duals ?  Or,  How  can  the  individual  explain  and  illustrate  the 
general?  A  concept  is  general,  an  image  is  individual,  how  can 
you  think  the  one  into  the  other?"  The  sides  of  every  indivi- 
dual triangle  must  have  a  definite  length,  and  the  angles  a  de- 
finite measurement  and  relations.  Every  individual  man  has  in 
like  manner  a  definite  height,  form,  color,  etc.  We  think  these 
into  concepts,  not  by  overlooking  the  individual  relations  of 
each,  but  by  considering  their  likeness  to  similar  attributes  in 
other  objects;  the  sides  and  angles,  not  in  their  individual  re- 
lations, but  simply  as  sides  and  angles — i.  e.,  as  bounding  a 
figure  and  as  being  contained  within  two  lines.    We  do  not  so 
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much  leave  un^  thliuj  out  of  vicvi,  as  we  add  Uie  new  refotMNU  of 
likeoam  wtiicb  tiie  rurumiiua  of  the  concept  involves.  An  object 
vitiwei]  wUliout  though t-relatiuo!!,  u  a»  tmag^  An  inm^  with 
thme  reltttiuua  lulded,  becomes  a  eoneept.  It  is  true  that,  when  we 
■  Ikiiik  the  image  into  a  concept,  we  give  sjiecial  attention  Ui  fever 
denuintii ;  but  we  need  not  overlook  or  oL'it  any  in  regarding 
thuM!  few.  Least  uf  all  do  we  introduce  into  the  concept  elements 
that  are  inanurijiUnt  or  ijtcompatible,  and  conceive — t.  e,,  image — a 
triangle  which  is  neither  rectangular,  acute,  or  obtuse,  ae  Locke 
nsserta  is  neceasary  and  a^  Berkeley  objecle  ii  impoeeible. 

It  is  curious  and  instructive  to  notice  here,  that 
iiM  *7i°«iK>k  every  man  images  the  concepts  which  he  employs  or 
ij,B^«oi.  con-  ji^^i^  pC^  jjy  ejaniples  that  are  peculiar  to  himself, 

and  which  are  derived  irom  hie  individual  experience 
or  observation.  If  his  experience  or  education  is  marked  by 
very  atriklug  peculiarities,  tlie  concrete  examples  suggested  to  bim 
by  every  couLvpl  and  name  will  be  as  peculiar.  An  Esquimaux, 
a  Chlniee,  and  a  European,  would  picture  very  ditfereDt  objects 
to  the  inmginut.iou,  on  hearing  or  reading  the  words  gtale.  leyula- 
Hon,  uxaUk,  money,  wtu/ee,  dvilUaiion,  fashion ;  and  even  the  more 
concrete  terms,  twute,  ci/y.  thip.  oar,  sail,  ktiifr,  femA,  prixtmon, 
tonnuldp,  and  meadovi.  And  yet  their  concepts  denoted  by  these 
wordeareBubstantiallythe  same,  inasmuch  as  the  more  im|iortant 
and  esaentiul  ri'lations  of  objoct«  are  common,  however  greatly 
itirir  individual  characteri.stics  may  differ. 

Thin  circumstance  explains  how  there  may  he  a  community 
of  thoughts,  with  a  very  diverse  experience.  The  nature  of 
things  and  the  natnre  of  man  remains  unchanged.  Tlie  eamo 
powers,  laws,  and  ends  are  perpetually  reappearing,  the  same 
principle  are  continually  illustrated,  under  forms  the  most  un- 
like, u 

Ti.-trt,ti.  \^  ^''^'    ®-  '''"'  '■'"'"''  CTnphasisM  the  truth  tliat 

r"«-iii»d  tijr  n-  every  real  concept  should  suggest  or  express  some 

one  or  more  of  the  etfential  prirfurliet  and  imchangmg 
lavm  of  individual  beings.  He  is  not  content  with  the  view  of 
tlie  iiominaliirt,  who  makes  the  general  term  a  mere  claims-name  for 
the  ttimple  convenience  of  language,  nor  with  the  view  of  the 
conecptiialist,  who  re;n>r<l»  the  concept  as  n  eh nnce-asHem binge 
of  attributes.    Ho  insists  that  concepts  proper  ought  to  signify  end 
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represent  those  objects  and  those  attributes  only  which  are  per- 
mafiefU  and  eonstantly  occurring.  This  is  the  truth  that  has 
given  currency  and  influence  to  the  realistic  theory,  in  spite  of 
the  extravagant  and  metaphorical  language,  and  the  insuffi- 
cient arguments  by  which  it  has  been  stated  and  enibrced. 

All  individual  objects  of  nature  exist  under  constant  con- 
ditions, and  are  produced  by  permanent  forces,  according  to 
fixed  laws  and  ends.  These  constituents,  conditions,  causes,  laws, 
and  ends  of  individual  objects  are  often  called  their  inner  inUh^ 
their  essential  nature,  their  true  meaning,  their  real  and  permanent 
being.  The  individual  mass  of  earth  or  ore,  the  single  crystal, 
leaf,  herb,  tree,  fish,  bird,  reptile,  quadruped,  and  man,  have 
accidental  relations  of  position,  form,  size,  color,  or  taste ;  they 
exbt  here  or  there  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  time,  but 
these  relations  are  of  little  importance  for  the  higher  ends 
of  knowledge  and  of  practice.  It  is  to  reach  and  to  impart  the 
knowledge  of  permanent  elements,  causes,  laws,  and  designs,  that 
concepts  are  formed,  classes  are  arranged,  and  names  are  given. 
As  we  have  seen  already,  many  of  the  earliest  classifications  and 
concepts  are  rude  and  unsatisfiictory  for  scientific  purposes, 
because  they  are  founded  upon  attributes  that  are  superficial  and 
narrow  in  their  significance  and  indicate  few  or  none  of  the  per- 
manent elements  and  laws  of  being.  These  are  gradually  out- 
grown and  displaced  by  others  which  as  soon  as  discovered  sug- 
gest more  comprehensive  agencies  and  laws. 

No  better  illustration  can  be  adduced  of  the  differ- 
ing import  of  different  kinds  of  concepts  and  classes,  tions  or  bo- 
than  is  furnished  by  the  history  of  botany.  Linnaeus 
hit  upon  the  convenient  expedient  of  classing  the  different  in- 
dividual plants  by  the  number  of  the  stamina  that  appear  in 
their  flowers  and  of  subdividing  the  classes  into  orders  by  the 
number  of  pistils.  The  device  was  convenient,  because  all 
plants  have  flowers,  and  the  number  of  the  stamens  and  pistils  is 
in  most  cases  constant,  and  presents  a  ready  means  for  their 
division  and  subdivision  into  classes  and  sub-classes.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  this  division  signified  something — so  far  at  least  as 
the  number  of  stamens  and  pistils  was  found  to  indicate  other 
common  characteristics  of  importance,  and  seemed  to  point  to 
deeper  qualities  and  laws.     But  this  was  by  no  means  universally 
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ihe  ciae.  Hie  clAases  and  orders  thai  were  icfoiAtA  upon  the 
uuhjIht  vf  iLtse  i-rpiDs,  irere  coDcepis  of  litde  inia^si*  beeanse 
tbt  y  ^:i^IliBrd  iK»iLiii£r  in  re^j-iect  u»  the  structnre  or  ibe  genninar 
tioii,  liie  rroirili  c»r  ibe  iial»ii&.  tbe  flower  or  the  frah.  Hence 
\hx'  LiiiDc-jin  «T>i-fin  wjts  aliaiidc*D«i  far  a  srsiem  of  daaees  and  of 
iivtiii^'Uvhiture^  wliicli  was  founded  on  iDdicatiozis  oi gxvater  piae- 
Uca\  and  sieitaitific  sdpii£caiKe. 

Tfi^  wMUxhcf  i4  ike  rmlitk  have  been  twofold,  Tber  bare  both 
in  lang-uage  and  thooght,  confounded  the  subjertrre  ooocepc, 
which  is  a  pui>elT  psychological  pn>dnct,  with  its  objective  cor- 
ivLit^^ — the  re-jaied  elements  which  it  represents  <>r  indicates; 
and  have  oilen  c^ed  both  by  the  same  name,  and  invested  them 
with  the  same  pn:*perties.  They  have  used  a  highly  meta{^ione 
terminology  to  express  the  nature  of  tmiversals,  and  their  rela- 
tions to  individual  beings.  The  idfog  of  Plato  and  the  Pla- 
touists,  present  from  etemit j  in  the  Divine  mind ;  the  forms  oi 
the  Arist/itelianB,  incapable  of  existing  apart  from  matter,  yet 
e&sential  to  every  material  thing  and  specie?  ;  the  Jnil^f^infial  and 
e»s9efttial  forma  of  the  schoolmen,  as  well  as  their  unu^Tifiljf  auif 
rem  and  a  j^irie  rei ;  the  /omw  and  ideais  of  KaDt  ;  the  notion 
of  Hegel, — Wflfmoving  from  the  empty  yet  fK^r-iu-d  nothincr.  and 
B^'If-<levelo[Kid  by  constant  growth  mU)  all  the  fulne;*-  oi'  //<e  Iden^ 
with  a  caj>ttxrity  claimed  for  this  notion  to  pass  into  the  obji-ciive, 
U;\v\ni£  tli';  world  of  mat(;rial  Unng,  and  then  to  return  to  itself 
m>  iiM  by  HitU'-^umHi'AitUM  affirmation  and  distinction  to  blof^som  into 
«|iirit  and  tliiw  cjnnitU'Ui  the  circle  of  alM^ilute  knowledge  : — all 
tUi*>ii'  an;  i*xtitn\tUm  of  the  exaggerations  and  jxTr^inifieatious  of 
fi'ti'i^fii  in  itM  cndeavorH  U)  expnam  a  most  important  truth* 

i  iiix  Hu\ty*i^  hoM,  of  late,  aHSumed  a  very  great  interest  and 
irM)M/rtance  arnon;r  natural ii<ti>,  in  connection  with  the  rjue^ti«*n  of 
the  ji<rrmanenc<5  of  *»ijecies  in  the  natural  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 
(>;rtain  naturalisbi  contend  that  none  3f  the  so-called  s|iecit:s  are 
|M;rmanent,  either  in  the  plan  of  nature,  or  its  actual  di\n<i<»iis ; 
tlmt  every  one  of  them  has  been  developed  by  evolution  from 
previouj'ly  existing  tyjxjs,  which  owed  their  f  .rm  and  apparent 
permanence  to  certain  conditions  or  laws  that  were  but  teuii>^»rarv 
in  their  action  and  transitory  in  their  results.  In  this  wav  Dar- 
win,  fOr/^rm  of  Species,  etc,,)  Huxley,  and  others,  reason  from 
certain  varieties  produced  within  species,  that  all  species  existing 
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at  present,  have  been  themselves  developed.  Herbert  Spencer, 
by  a  broader  application  of  the  same  general  assumption,  makes 
every  type  of  existence,  both  material  and  spiritual,  to  have  been 
developed  from  lower  forms,  which  are  held  m  being  till  forms 
still  higher  and  more  exalted  shall  displace  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  Oweriy  Agasdzy  and  Dana  find  that  the  classifications  of 
science  must  assume  a  more  permanent  and  firmer  foundation  for 
the  species  which  they  accept,  in  the  action  of  permanent  forces 
after  the  fixed  types  that  are  contemplated  in  the  unchanging 
plan  and  the  manifested  thoughts  of  Crod.  In  this  assumption 
they  express  the  scientific  truth  of  the  bold  metaphors  of  Plato, 
who  taught  that  by  definition  and  division,  we  find  in  the  tem- 
porary and  phenomenal  those  eternal  and  real  ideas  which  exist  in 
unsoiled  and  unalloyed  purity  in  the  mind  of  the  Deity  alone. 
(C£  Agassiz,  Essay  on  Claastfication.) 
§  209.     10.  The  reasons  why  language  aids  our    „ 

Vft1ll6  of  DMn* 

thinking  are  the  following.  ingaudofian- 

(a.)  The  name  is  both  a  sensuous  and  an  individtuil 
object.    It  presents  to  our  sense-perceptions  a  definite  object,  which 
we  can  readily  evoke,  distinctly  apprehend,  and  easily  and  unmis- 
takably repeat.   What  it  rej)re8en  ts,  is  indeed  abstract  and  general* 
but  the  name  itself  is  an  individual  object  of  sense-perception. 

The  word  addresses  a  single  sense,  the  ear  or  the  eye  singly,  or 
the  two  combined.  In  either  case  it  is  ready  to  appear  when 
called  for.  The  winged  word  flies  to  our  aid,  and  the  ghostly 
product  of  thought  is  at  once  embodied  before  the  senses. 

(b.)  The  word  is  the  sign,  not  of  the  whole  of  the  individual 
thing  or  being  which  might  image  or  exemplify  the  concept,  but 
of  a  portion  of  its  attributes  or  relations.  In  consequence,  words 
present  a  greater  variety  and  refinement  of  objpcts  than  exist  in 
the  world  of  nature.  The  words  red  fruity  acid-fruity  currant, 
cherry-curranty  may  all  be  imaged  or  exemplified  by  the  same 
sense-object,  vi2.,  the  fruit  before  us.  Bed  stands  for  a  single  one 
of  its  properties  ;  fruit,  and  hence  red  fruit,  for  several ;  cur- 
rant, for  more  ;  and  cherry-currant,  for  even  more.  So  the  terms 
company,  organized  company,  and  legislature,  may  all  be 
exemplified  by  the  same  body  of  individuals  discerned  by  the 
senses,  while ^ach  of  the  words  represents  more  or  fewer  of  its 
attributes  or  relations. 
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To  fix  and  represent  a  siogle  attribute  by  a  word,  is  also  ucces- 
eary  for  the  service  of  eommuniuation  wliich  lauguage  perfonus. 
AuoCher  mind  could  not  be  brought  to  direct  its  atli>utiuii  to  the 
attribute  and  property  which  we  with  difficulty  discern,  unless 
the  attribute  were  represented  by  a  name.  This,  however,  does 
not  wealten,  but  rather  coufirma  the  service  of  the  word  to  thought, 
in  rendering  its  acquisitions  permanent  and  ready  for  use. 

(c.)  Numea  enable  as  to  add  to  our  stock  of  logically  depend- 
ent concepls.  One  concept  is  depcndeut  upon  and  grows  out  of 
another.  One  concept,  wben  formed,  enables  as  to  form  another, 
and  is  often  the  easenlial  condition  of  the  existence  of  the  aecood. 

(d.)  Xanics  aid  most  efficiently  in  rapid  thinlcing,  by  sparing 
us  the  necessity  of  dwelling  on  t!ie  entire  import  of  the  word  be- 
fore ua.  In  conversation  or  rapid  discourse,  as  well  as  in  reading 
by  the  eye,  only  enough  of  this  import  is  attended  to  lo  satisfy 
the  present  occasion — all  else  is  omitted.  Even  whole  sentences, 
when  they  are  familiar,  are  received  as  tlie  signs  of  single  con- 
cepts or  relations,  viz.:  those  which  the  present  oecnaion  requires. 

This  can  only  happen  wlieu  the  language  is  familiar  to  the  eye 
and  the  etu-,  so  that,  as  the  eye  and  the  ear  eaeli  catch  enough  to 
idendiy  tlie  word  or  phrase,  the  mind  also  catches  enough  of  the 
import  to  satisfy  the  present  occasion.  Were  not  the  words 
adilrwsed  to  the  senses,  and  capable  of  rapid  formaljon  and  re- 
ception, Lhcs  could  not  serve  in  tliis  rapid  application. 

-\.  §  210.    11, The  analysis  which  has  been  given  of 

rBClKio"^  *^^  nature  of  the  concept  and  iis  relations  to  the  in- 

Mun  huow-  dividual  object  or  jmnge,  explains  more  exactly  tlie 

relation  of  what  is  called  embolic,  mediais,  or  lot/iail 

knowledge,  to  that  which  is  intulHtie,  wnnMiuU,  and  fjrpprimental. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  this  distinction  in  a  general  way. 
We  return  to  it  again,  for  the  sake  of  greater  exactness.  Kuow- 
Icdge  by  concepts  is  symbolic,  mediate  and  logical.  Knowledge 
by  direct  apprelieiision,  whether  in  connection  with  consciousness 
or  perception,  is  called  intuitive. 

SVTicu  I  perceive  a  sense-object,  as  a  man,  a  house,  or  tree,  or 
am  corscious  of  an  individual  state  of  spiritual  activity,  or  dia- 
cem  with  the  mind's  eye  a  mathematieal  figure,  I  know  intui- 
tively each  of  these  objects.  When  I  re('ognize  either  as  belong- 
ing to  a  class,  or  give  to  eilher  a  name,  I  am  said  to  kno\¥  it  by 
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means  of  the  concept  or  name;  and  these  concepts  or  names  are 
said  to  be  the  media  or  symboU,  which  I  employ  in  knowing.  This 
distinction,  as  thus  stated,  originated  with  Leibnitz,  and  much 
has  been  made  of  it  by  later  thinkers,  as  Kant  and  other  Ger- 
man philosophers,  as  also  by  Hamilton,  Mansel,  and  Morell 
rjnong  the  English. 

The  grounds  for  this  distinction  have  been  explained  already  in 
the  positions,  that  every  concept  supposes  an  mdividual  concrete, 
either  real  or  imaginary,  in  which  it  is  exemplified,  and  no  person 
can  conceive  the  import  of  the  concept  except  as  he  resorts  to. 
this  concrete  for  interpretation  and  explanation.  When  I  pro- 
nounce such  words  as  whitej  red,  sweet,  sour,  etc.,  I  presuppose 
that  the  person  to  whom  I  address  them  has  known  by  expe- 
rience, t.  e,,  by  intuition,  what  they  signify  ;  that  he  has  either 
seen  these  colors  and  tasted  these  tastes,  or  those  which  are  in  some 
respects  like  them.  If  he  has  had  no  intuitive  or  analogous  ex- 
perience of  them,  my  words  convey  to  him  no  meaning.  The 
same  is  true  of  all  the  so-called  simple  ideas  of  Locke,  which  are 
the  constituent  elements  of  all  those  which  are  complex. 
■  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  language  may  be  used 
either  for  philosophical  thought  on  the  one  hand,  or  pictorial  and 
emotional  effect  on  the  other.  In  the  one  case,  the  mind  is  occu- 
pied with  the  more  abstract  and  general  relations  of  objects.  In 
the  other,  those  which  are  broader  and  more  obvious  are  em- 
ployed, oflen  solely  for  the  excitement  and  gratification  of  the 
emotions.  In  both  cases,  use  must  be  made  of  the  objects  and 
images  of  individual  experience.  But  in  the  first,  the  relations 
concerned  are  less  dependent  upon  the  individual  images  which 
happen  to  be  suggested,  because  to  convey  or  awaken  general 
relations  is  the  chief  end.  The  individual  examples  by  which 
each  individual  hearer  or  reader  verifies  or  illustrates  these  con- 
cepts and  their  relations,  is  of  less  importance,  provided  he  under- 
stands their  import. 

But  even  here  intuition  is  far  better  than  symbolic  knowledge ; 
rather  should  it  be  said,  intuition  with  thought  is  far  better  than 
symbolic  knowledge  without  intuition.  The  most  careful  defini- 
tion of  a  mountain,  the  ocean-surf,  a  cataract,  a  giraffe,  a  palm-tree, 
may  convey  impressions  far  less  satisfactory,  and  far  less  accu- 
rate, than  the  inspection  of  a  moment  might  furnish,  provided 
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the  inapection  leads  to  thoiight^ — i  e.,  to  the  formation  or  verifi- 
cation of  coQcepta.  With  the  concrete  before  us,  our  coucepls 
are  more  exact,- because  we  see  for  ourselves.  The  concrete  abo 
furnisbea  the  material  for  auy  new  concepts  which  we  ourselves 
may  form  directly  from  their  objects. 

The  defects  of  mere  words  and  of  the  images  which  they  awaken 
in  comparison  with  actual  intuition  are  still  more  striking  when 
tile  objects  are  deaeriied  rather  than  defined,  and  for  the  purposes 
of  vivid  impression  and  excited  feeling.  One  is  forcibly  im- 
■pressed  with  these  defects,  when  he  reads  a  description  of  a  scene 
in  nature  with  which  he  is  peisunally  familiar ;  especially  if  he 
reads  it  with  the  scone  actually  before  him.  However  graphic 
or  complete  the  description  may  be,  it  is  hut  a  lileless  outline 
when  compared  with  the  fulness  and  vividness  of  the  reality,  or 
with  tlie  throng  of  images  which  are  awakened  in  the  memory. 
The  iiiipressions  received  from  words  by  one  who  has  never  wit- 
nessed the  reality,  are  but  as  thin  and  pallid  shadows,  when  con- 
trasted with  full  and  glowing  intuitions.  The  most  exact  deacrip- 
Uoii  of  the  falls  of  Niagara  is  a  very  different  thing  to  one 
who  has  recently  seen  the  cataract,  or  wlio  reads  with  hia  eye 
open  upon  the  scene,  from  what  it  can  be  to  one  who  has  never 
Been  its  wonilers.  If  a  i)ers<)n  has  never  seen  any  waterfall,  it  ia 
still  more  impotent  to  instruct  the  mind. 

These  facts  bring  to  light  very  distinctly  the  truth  that  lan- 
guage operates  to  n  very  great  extent  by  suggesting  the  images 
and  remembrances  which  have  been  gained  by  the  experience 
and  observation  of  ea*h  individual  person.  Besides  the  direct 
office  of  instructing  the  mind,  it  serves  to  awaken  a  multitude  of 
kindred  images  and  iaets  which  are  suggested  by  them.  Wonla 
which  to  one  are  dead  and  meaningless  are  to  another  full  of 
life  and  import.  Words  meant  only  in  kindness  may  awaken 
images  of  sorrow  and  piun.  The  reader  of  poetry  must  have 
somewhat  of  a  poet's  power  to  receive  and  re-create.  The  stu- 
dent uf  philosophy  must  have  something  of  a  philosopher's 
reach  and  insight,  to  understand  and  judge  what  he  reads. 

There  is  a  largo  class  of  facts  and  truths,  as  well  of  scenes  and 
events,  to  which  language  can  do  but  scant  justice.  These  are 
those  to  which  the  facts  and  events  which  we  know  and  have 
expcrie.ncpd  are  only  remotely  analogous.     Language  ia  feeble 
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to  convey  to  the  iu habitant  of  a  plain  or  a  prairie,,  the  impressions 
of  mountain  scenery ;  to  the  stranger  to  woods,  the  grandeur  of 
an  aboriginal  forest ;  to  one  who  has  always  lived  inland,  the 
glory  and  the  beauty  of  the  ocean. 

When  the  means  of  finding  analogies  are  still  more  scanty, 
the  communication  by  language  is  still  less  successful.  How 
curiously  do  we  endeavor  to  anticipate  what  may  be  the  scenes 
and  objects  to  which  another  life  may  introduce  us !  But  how 
feeble  is  our  power  to  imagine  these,  because  our  stock  of  analogs 
is  so  scanty !  We  desire  most  earnestly  that  description  in  lan- 
guage may  convey  to  us  the  desired  information.  But  language 
may  be  to  a  large  extent  inadequate,  because  all  the  images  of 
which  language  can  avail  itself  must  of  necessity  be  taken  from 
the  scenes  of  the  present  state  of  being. 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  the  Infinite  Spirit  can  have  no  common  relations 
with  the  finite, — that  all  our  conceptions  of  the  infinite,  being  finite,  must  there- 
fore be  inadequate  and  unworthy  ,*  and  that, consequently,  all  attempts  of  language 
to  convey  knowledge  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  must  be  forever  impossible, 
because  the  media — i.  e.,  the  images  and  concepts — must  both  be  finite.  This 
is  urged  against  the  possibility  of  any  communication  from  God  through  the 
forms  of  finite  nature,  or  by  the  media  of  human  speech.  It  may  be  granted 
that,to  the  mind,  in  its  studies  of  nature,  the  images  that  are  suggi's'.d  or  pre- 
sented, and  the  language  founded  on  such  images,are  wholly  inadequate  to  express 
the  divine,  because  they  are  finite ;  it  may  be  granted  oven  that  the  conci jitii 
of  spiritual  relations  must  necessarily  bo  interpreted  and  illustrated  by  imaf^ci 
taken  from  finite  objpct?,  and  that  so  far  there  are  essential  defects  in  nil  our  imagi- 
nations concerning  Qod:  yet  it  may  remain  true  that  there  are  relatione  of  simi- 
larity and  analogy  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite  spirit,  which  render  it  pos- 
sible that  the  one  should  be  understood  by  the  other,  and  that  the  language  which 
describes  the  one  to  the  other  should  convey  actual  truth. 

The  infinitude  of  God  may  not  exclude  personality,  which  itself  establishes  a 
likeness  between  man  and  God.  Personality  may  involve  similarity  of  know- 
ledge in  respect  to  all  the  higher  relations  of  truth.  A  common  sympathy  may 
rest  upon  a  similarity  of  emotional  capacities,  while  similarity  in  the  still  higher 
endowment  of  a  personal  will,  may  render  possible  a  similar  moral  goodness. 
These  likenesses  or  analogies,  may  coexist  with  the  greatest  disparities  in  every 
other  respect.  The  one  being  m->y  bo  infinite  and  the  Creator;  the  other  may  bo 
finite  and  created ;  and  yet  the  One,  by  indications  through  his  works  and  com- 
munications by  his  word,  may  make  himself  truly,  if  not  perfectIy,known.  The 
ima:;i nation  of  the  finite  may  bo  inadequate  to  picture  the  infinite,  and  yet  the 
thinking  of  the  finite  may  apprehend  the  relations  by  which  the  infinite  first 
thinks  and  therefore  creates,  and  in  creating  manifests  himself  to  the  created. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

JUDGMENT,   AND  THE  PBOPOSITIOS, 

§  211.  The  processes  already  considered,  and  which 
impuS'l^tbi  are  involved  in  forming  and  applying  notiona,  are 
n.™f  iu«  m^  ilike  in  ihis ;  they  are  all  acla  of  judgment  The 
'"'"'  mind  cannot  know, — much  leas  can  it  Ihinh,  without 

judging.  To  think,  is  lo  judge.  Even  in  forniiug  or  evolving 
its  notions — thai  is,  in  providing  iUelf  with  the  ninterials  for  what 
are  usually  ealied  acta  of  judgment — the  mind  must  judge. 

The  truth  of  this  assertion  is  evident  from  the  Ibllowiug  eon- 
aid  erati  on  a. 

(1.)  It  is  evident  from  an  analysis  of  the  act  itself.  If  we 
retrace  the  steps  which  we  have  taken  in  foruiug  concepts, 
we  find  that  we  cannot  know  attributua,  except  oa  we  affirm 
rhem  of  individual  beings.  An  attribute  without  a  beiug 
is  inconceivable  in  thought  and  iuipossible  in  fact.  Sui*- 
pose  we  meet  with  a  series  of  unknown  and  uunamed  objects, 
each  of  which  has  some  attribute  or  pniperty,  that  is  uniamiliar 
and  even  without  a.  name :  or  su])[X)Sfl  the  attribute  to  ba 
familiar  and  nameable,  while  the  objects  are  unnamed.  We 
think  and  say  of  each  of  these  objects,  it  is  yellow,  red,  or  green. 
In  thinking  or  saying  thus  we  in  fact  perform  a  process  which  can 
only  be  represented  by  some  proposition,  one  element  of  which  iB 
affirmed  of  another :  e.  g.,  x.  Is  yrilow,  red,  or  green ;  or  if  each  is 
as  yet  unnamed,!  [individual]  is  y  [general].  The  nearest  and 
best  expression  of  this  act  which  we  find  in  any  fiirm  of  langiiago 
is  the  impersonal  verb,  ne,  it  shines,  it  lightens,  it  raiiu,  in  the  uso 
of  which  the  unnamed  being  i^  present  to  the  senses,  and  th«  at- 
tribute is  judged  or  affirmed  of  iL 

(2.)  It  is  still  further  implied  in  the  tmth  already  developed, 
that  every  notion  is  by  tU  very  nature  and  essence  relative,  i.  C, 
Telaleil  to  individual  objects  or  actually  existing  tilings. 

(3.)  The  same  is  evident  from  the  consideration  of  the  meaning 
01  names,  or  notions  in  language.  A  name  is  the  verbal  symbol  of 
a  conii'pt  or  notion.  But  ti:)be  a  name,  it  must  be  a  name  of  some 
abject  or  objects;  some  object  must  be  called  by  it ;  it  must  ba 
cjiplied  to  some  thing  or  being.    But  these  acts  imply  judgment. 
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(4.)  It  is  implied  by  the  nature  and  definition  of  knowledge. 
An  act  of  knowledge  has  already  been  shown  to  be  necessarily 
and  universally  an  act  of  judgment,  whether  it  takes  the  form  of 
presentation,  representation,  or  thought.  Every  such  act  implies 
the  apprehension  of  an  object  as  existing ;  and  more,  its  existence 
in  some  relation.  If  it  is  true  that  knowledge  by  perception  and 
memory  implies  judgment,  much  more  does  knowledge  by  thought; 
forasmuch  as  the  general  with  which  thought  has  to  do,  can  by  its 
very  essence  and  nature,  be  only  a  relative  and  a  predicable  entity. 

We  conclude  then  that  wherever  there  is  a  notion,  there  is  an 
implied  act  of  judgment.  Every  such  notion  has  been  formed 
by  judgment,  and  is  capable  of  being  expanded  into  a  judgment. 
It  is  an  organic  thing,  representing  in  its  very  essence  the  act 
which  gave  it  being,  and  capable  of  being  developed  into  similar 
though  more  complex  products.  It  is  like  a  seed,  which  ]a  a 
miniature  plant,  having  come  from  a  plant  and  being  ready  to 
spring  into  a  plant ;  or  it  is  like  the  cell  which  is  the  organized' 
and  organizing  element  of  development  in  vegetable  or  animal  life. 
We  do  not  judge  by  a  mechanical  and  superinduced  act  of  the 
intellect,  which,  finding  two  names  or  notions,  proceeds  to  fasten 
them  together ;  but  it  is  of  the  very  nature  of  the  notion,  that  it 
can  be  applied  or  united  to  some  object.  This  natural  and  neces- 
sary act  of  union  or  synthesis  is  an  act  of  judgment.  The  true 
doctrine  may  be  stated  thus  :  every  concept  is  a  contracted  judg- 
ment ;  every  judgment  is  an  expanded  concept 

§  212.  The  judgments  by  which  concepts  are  j„,,p„ent« «« 
formed,  are  called  primary y  and  psychological  judg-  J2r'|o*'\rAr'** 
ments.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  circumstance 
that  their  subject  is  an  existing  and  individual  thing.  Judg- 
ments in  which  concepts  are  aflirmed  or  denied  of  one  another 
are  secondary  and  logical.  The  secondary,  comparative,  and 
logical  judgments  are  all  founded  on  those  which  are  primary, 
natural,  and  psychological.  To  be  convinced  of  this  truth,  wo 
need  only  to  consider  the  expression  of  judgments  in  language, 
and  to  trace  the  order  of  progress  by  which  logical  judgments, 
i.  e.,  judgments  consisting  of  concepts,  come  to  be  reached  and  un- 
derstood. 

The  secondary  judgment,  when  its  subject  is  an  individual  be- 
ing, differs  from  the  primary  in  this,  that  the  subject  is  denoted 
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by  meaoa  of  a  common  term.  Iiistt;ad  of  saying  it,  we  eay  iAt 
orange.  If'  Ihe  eubject  is  a  universal,  aa  all  oranges,  Uie  mia 
gives  the  result  of  its  obserratiuns  or  inductiom,  by  usiag  tb 
concept  in  ita  largest  exteut. 

When  purely  mental  entities  are  treated  of^  whether  a  fictioi 
of  the  imagination,  as  tAe  ceniaur,  or  a  mathematical  construction 
as  Uie  Irwnffle,  or  an  abstractiun,  aa  virtue,  iliey  are  treated  a 
actually  existing  beings. 

Oow  iiio  tub-  "^^^  ^'^'^^  ^^  already  been  established,  that  thi 
i~Hi^u'"iT-  concept,  by  ita  very  nature,  contemplates  attributes 
J™^'"'*"'  only;  and  that  concepts,  like  vian,  human,  humaiiUy 
BO  far  as  their  constituent  attributes  are  concerned, 
stand  for  precisely  the  same  content  of  attributes.  When  they 
are  expressed  iu  language,  however,  wim  and  huiiuin  differ  ia 
this,  that  the  one  word,  man,  denotes  a  being  to  which  tb^e  at- 
tributes belong,  and  the  other,  hutnan,  denotes  the  attributes 
only.  By  what  process  the  mind  comes  lo  bo  possessed  of  th«s 
two  sorts  of  words,  we  need  not  here  inquire.  But  when  it  does 
possess  them,  it  cannot  but  use  them.  Instead  of  thinking  or 
saying,  ii  is  yellow,  or,  U  rains,  tlie  man  says,  orange  is  yellow, 
eluiid  rains.  Soon  he  learns  to  say  th«  in  tJiree  ways  ;  thU  urango 
is  yellow,  aome  oranges  are  yellow,  all  oranges  are  yellow,  accord- 
ing as  he  uses  the  general  name  for  one,  a  part,  or  all  of  th-s 
beings  for  which  the  orange  stands.  In  order  to  do  this,  he  bji- 
plies  special  terras  to  denote  these  three  relations,  viz.,  the  words 
(Ae,  (Am,  or  one;  »otne  {a  j'eiP  or  ninny]  ;  and  all. 

Tlic  iiict  that  a  concept  has  the  two  relations  nfexUni  and  eon- 
tent,  fits  it  to  be  \>svt\  both  as  the  name  of  one  or  more  Indivi- 
duals, ami  as  an  attribute  only.  When  a  concept  is  used  to  de- 
note beings,  it  is  used  in  the  relation  of  extent.  When  it  is  used 
to  dpiiote  atti'ihutes,  it  is  used  in  the  relation  of  content  In  the 
secondary  judgment,  a  concept  used  in  lis  exl«nt  only  is  employed 
as  the  subject,  taking  the  place  of  the  iudividuid  intuition ;  ihu 
notion  as  content  is  retained  as  the  predicate :  and  tiie  natural 
judgment  in  which  only  one  notion  is  usihI,  l>ecomeM  a  secondary 
judgment  in  which  two  notion*  appear.  The  two  species  of 
judgment  are.  however,  essenliiilly  one  and  the  same,  inasmuch 
as  both  express  what  is  essentially  involved  in  the  act  of  thinking, 
viz.  -  the  act  of  afliriiung  a  concept  of  an  existing  being  or 
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§  213.  The  copula  expresses  the  act  of  judging  or  ^j^^  gigniflea. 
affirming,  whatever  is  the  kind  of  judgment  or  the  rela-  **J}°J*^  ^®  "^ 
tion  affirmed.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  it  is  or 
is  not  expressed,  it  is  still  present  as  an  element  in  every  judg- 
ment The  act  of  judgment  is  the  same  whatever  be  its  verbal 
expression,  whether  subj^^ct,  predicate  and  copula  are  condensed 
in  a  single  word,  as,  pluU — or  expanded  into  two,  as,  it  rains— or 
into  three,  as,  the  clouds  are  raining. 

The  copula  does  not  require  or  imply  that  there  should  be  an  actually  existing 
material  or  spiritual  thing  or  agent,  of  which  the  attribute  is  affirmed  or  thought. 
The  being  may  be  an  imaginary  being,  as  a  centaury  or  a  mathematical  entity,  as 
a  triangUf  or  an  abstractum^ns  whiteneMf  or  virtue,  or  leffinlfrtion  ;  and  yet  one  or 
more  attributes  may  bo  asserted  or  thought  of  each.  All  that  the  copula  pro- 
perly signifies  is,  that  the  concept  has  this  or  that  attribute,  one  or  many. 
Whether  the  concept  is  of  a  real  being  or  a  thought-being  is  left  to  be  deter- 
mined by  other  sources  of  knowledge.  If  a  centaur  is  spoken  of,  we  know  it  has 
only  imaginary  existence ;  if  a  triangle,  that  it  is  a  mathematical  conception  or 
construction;  if  virtue  or  legislation,  we  know  we  must  go  back  to  concrete 
beings,  to  find  the  realities  of   which  these  are  abetracte. 

§  214.  It  has  been  established  that  every  notion  is  ciaaaegofjudg- 
a  contracted  judgment  and  every  judgment  is  an  ™ent«*  of'' wn* 
expanded  notion,  and  also  that  every  notion  has  two  *®°*- 
relations — the  rehition  of  content  and  the  relation  of  extent.  It 
follows  that  notions  can  be  expanded  into  two  kinds  of  judg- 
ments :  judgments  of  content  and  judgments  of  extent  Each  of 
these  forms  of  judgment  require  special  illustration. 

We  begin  with  the  Judgment  of  Content  This  is  the  form  of 
all  original  and  natural  judgments.  It  is  by  a  judgment  of  con- 
tent, i,  e,,  of  a  common  attribute  or  relation — that  every  notion  is 
originally  formed.  In  this  form  judgments  most  frequently  occur 
in  language.  Objects  are  observed  and  their  common  attribute 
or  attributes  are  thought  \,  e,,  judged,  of  them,  and  the  judgments 
when  expressed  in  words  are  those  propositions  which  abound 
in  every  language.  It  is  only  by  a  reflex  act  that  the  mind  de- 
velops and  employs  judgments  of  extent. 

These  natural  judgments  of  content,  serve  the  purposes  of 

common  life  and  of  common  intercourse.     For  the  ends  and  uses 

of  science  we  need  to  go  further  and  to  employ  propositions  of 

definition.    In  such  propositions  we  assert  not  merely  one  or  more 

attributes  for  information,  but  we  indicate  for  distinction,  the 
16 
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attnl»Uei  which  make  up  or  constitute  the  entire  content.  To 
satisfy  the  enda  of  science  we  must  express  what  te  called  the  whole 
content,  since  if  we  state  only  those  elements  which  are  comm<)n 
to  this  concept  and  many  others,  and  omit  one  or  more  that  is 
peculiar,  we  do  not  distinguish  it  from  others.  If  we  d<?fine  a  cir- 
cle as  a  curvilinear  figure,  the  circle  is  not  diatinguisheil  from  an 
ellipse.  If  we  define  man  to  be  a  two-legged  and  featherloaa 
being,  this  is  true  also  of  a  plucked  chicken.  Hence  the  rule  by 
which  we  try  and  determiDe  a  good  defiuition :  The  pro]>ositioQ 
which  expresses  it  must  be  convertible. 

The  content  was  called  by  Aristotle  and  tiie  Scholastics  tA* 
ennence,  i.  e.,  the  attributes  or  elements  which  make  the  uoiioa  to 
be  what  it  is  as  a  notion. 

Ariniotle,  however,  also  recognized  in  the  essence  that  which 
I  existed  really  and  [lermancntly  in  the  objecta  to  which  the  concept 
belonged,  rallier  than  the  attributes  themselves  which  constitute 
the  concept  He  applied  essence  metaphysically  rather  than  logi- 
cally, to  the  objective  correlate  of  the  concept,  rather  than  to  the 
concept  itself  as  an  intellectual  or  purely  subjective  product 

A  proposition  of  content  properly  expresses  only  hijUxd  truth. 
It  very  often  implies,  however,  reni  rH'lence.  Propositions  may 
concern  existing  beings  or  notions  of  beings  to  which  there  is  no 
corresponding  reality.  The  proposition  ns  a  definition  only,  ex- 
pands the  content  or  essence  of  the  concept,  without  deciding 
whether  any  corresponding  reality  exists  in  fact.  When  ibr 
cxam[>le  we  define  the  centaur  we  give  the  attributes  that  make 
up  tbe  conception  without  asserting  or  even  knowing  whether  such 
a  being  exists.  When  we  define  a  triangle  we  state  the  essential 
constituents  of  the  concept  produced  by  the  constructive  imagi- 
nation, knowing  tliat  it  baa  no  other  existence.  When  we  delinc 
man  we  Itotli  dtjSne  the  concept  and  believe  the  concept  is  realized 
in  actual  fa<^^t.  The  definition  of  centaur  implies  only  thought- 
essence  or  logical  tnilb.  The  deRnition  of  man  implies  both 
li^icol  and  real  truth.  The  copula  u,  in  the  one  case  signifies 
,  i»  defirud  at  or  conei»t»  of;  in  the  other — in  defined  at  and  realhj 
izuto. 

In  very  many  cases  we  readily  interpret  the  meaning  of  the 
(vipula  and  (he  charucter  of  the  judgment  and  definition,  by  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject-matter.    In  other  coses  we  have  iio 
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Buch  knowledge  as  qualifies  us  to  determine  whether  thi.  defi- 
nition is  realty  true,  as  well  as  logically  conBiateiit.  Sup])ose 
auy  one  of  the  following  concepts  is  to  be  defined:  virlue,  duty,  hi- 
alienable  right,  TiuUirai  liberty,  tyranny,  a  tovereiffii  tftaie. 
of  essential  importance  to  know  whether  the  definition  concer 
only  the  concept  as  a  mental  product,  existing  iu  and  for  tJ 
mind  only 'or  whether  there  are  actual  relations  aud  activities  of 
human  nature,  to  which  the  concept  corresponds.  In  the  first 
instance  we  should  need  to  consider  only,  whether  the  concept  is 
correctly  defined  as  the  terra  is  ordinarily  used,  or  as  this  or  that 
Echool  of  philosophers  or  politicians  have  conceived  it.  In  the 
seuind,  we  should  inquire,  whether  it  answers  to  a  truth  of  fact, 
i.  e.,  whether  the  concept  has  a  corresponding  reality. 

Scientific  truth  implies  both  logical  and  real  truth.  Logical 
truth  is  but  Another  name  for  logical  consistency.  A  dexterous 
logician,  if  sufTered  to  frame  his  own  concepts  and  construct  his 
own  propositions,  may  easily  frame  a  system  which  shall  have 
sufficient  tnith  to  give  plausibility  to  al!  that  is  defective  by 
omission,  or  felse  by  positive  erriir.  Every  definition  should' 
therefore  Iw  scrutinized  both  as  to  its  consistency  and  its  truth 
It  should  always  be  remembered  that  a  proposition  may  be  lo^i^ 
cally  true  and  yet  really  false,  while  science  requires  that  i 
definition  should  not  only  be  logically  consistent  and  logicalljfl 
complete,  but  also  really  exhaustive  and  actually  true, 

§  215.  Tlie  proposition  of  extent  ia  the  natural  ^^'^^ 
consequent  of  the  proposition  of  content.  The  pro- 
position of  content  in  first  in  time,  because  the  knowledge  of  tJ 
individual  goes  before  the  knowledge  of  the  general.  As  e< 
however,  as  a  single  attribute  is  affirmed  as  common  to  manj^fl 
individuals,  then  this  common  attribute  can  be  employed  i 
itself  dividing  or  separating  these  individuals  into  a  class  by 
themselves.  As  soon  as  we  think.  This  house  is  white,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  us  to  refer  the  house  to  the  class  of  white  ohjeds.  But 
because  every  generalized  attribute  may  classify  the  objects  to 
which  it  belongs,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  mind  recognizes  it 
in  this  relation,  or  expresses  the  relation  in  language.  It  is  not 
till  the  adjective,  white,  bceoraea  a  noun,  that  we  use  it  as  a 
classifier,  and  think  or  say,  whlfen,  i.  e,,  white  men,  are  Englii^ 
Frentk,  etc.,  etc.,  or  wkUe  things  are  so  and  so.    It  is  not  till  « 
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turn  back  upon  our  thinking,  and  recognise  the  fuct  tliat  tho^e 
altribut«j  divide  into  clasais  ihe  beings  to  which  they  belong,  and 
even  go  further  and  notice  that  some  daises  of  ohjwts  are  i>ider 
and  some  narrower  tbau  others,  tliat  we  have  occasion  to  think 
of  these  notions  in  their  extent,  or  tg  expand  them  into  proposi- 
tions expressing  this  relation. 

Propositions  of  extent  like  those  of  content, strictly  Considered, 
only  assert  logical  truth — i.  e.,  the  subordinute  classes  into  which 
the  concept  is  divided.  But  they  often  iraply  the  real  existence 
of  the  objects  to  which  both  the  comprehending  genua  and  the 
included  species  belong. 

Propositions  of  extent,  whether  used  in  common  life  or  for  the 
pur{>03cs  of  science,  are  clearly  distinguishable  from  propositions  • 
of  content.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  confound  the  one  with  the 
other;  and  easy  to  interchange  the  one  with  the  other.  Indeed 
we  are  often  tempted  to  translate  the  propositions  which  express 
the  one  into  those  which  express  the  other.  We  cannot  say  that 
man  is  an  animal  without  imjilyiug  that  he  possesses  those  attri- 
butes which  are  involved  in  the  coiii.Tpt  and  the  term  auimal. 
Whenever  we  assext  tliat  man  is  a  species  of  which  auitnal  is  a 
genus,  we  must  ascribe  to  man  certain  attributes.  Conversely, 
we  cannot  assert  certain  attributes  of  man  without  placing  him 
in  a  distinct  cla.'^.  These  facts  are  not  at  all  inconsistent  with 
the  tniih  that  at  some  times  we  use  propositions  with  sole  refer- 
ence to  their  amtenl,  and  at  other  times  with  excluaivo  rcaiiect  to 
their  extent  Indeed,  the  use  of  propositions  of  extent  is  a  neces- 
sary condition  and  consequence  of  logical  division.  But  if  divigiun 
is  ilistingnishable  from  definilioii,  then  are  propositions  of  extent 
clearly  dis^ngulshable  from  propositions  of  content. 

As  (igtniJiongiyes  complete  propositions  of  wnteiU,  so  division 
^Vta  exact  and  complete  propositions  of  extent.  Both  pro- 
ceasM  are  involved  in  the  beginnings  of  thinking.  They  are 
only  carried  forward  to  their  completed  perfectiim  when  we  reach 
the  prw'ise  and  comprehensive  knowlfdee  which  science  attains. 
Both  are  the  nwas-wry  eonditiona  of  the  formation  and  use  of 
gcneriil  terms,  and  are  the  constant  accompaniments  of  Inngimge. 
Both  are  perfect  in  their  ideal  aims  whenever  the  di^finrlinns  in 
any  branch  nf  kn-iwledgB  become  precise  and  true,  and  the 
divisions  orderly  and  exhaustive. 
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5  216,  It  ia  a  superficial  view  to  regard  scientific  Briommc  >nj 
knowledge  as  dill'erent  in  kind  from  common  know-  iai»». 
lodge  :  to  reason  as  though  the  man  of  science  baa  developed  in- 
tellectual powers  which  are  peculiar  to  himself,  or  has  discovered 
epecial  processes  or  rules  having  no  relation  to  those  which 
are  natural  to  all  men.  The  powers  employed  by  the  true  phi- 
losopher and  the  uncultured  are  the  same.  The  common  man 
thinks  as  really,  and  in  hJa  way  as  efibctively  and  aa  aagaciously, 
as  does  the  philosopher. 

Oft«n  it  is  not  cosy  to  find  the  dividing  liiie  which  Beparal«s 
common  &om  scientific  knowledge.  We  cannot  say,  in  the 
history  of  any  branch  of  knowledge.  Here  common  knowledge 
ceases  and  science  begins :  At  this  point  he  who  knows  as  a  man, 
begins  io  know  as  a  philoaopher.  Of  some  sciences  it  is  true, 
that  at  a  certaiu  period  of  their  development,  common  terms  are 
exchange<l  for  those  which  are  t«chnical,  and  a  scholastic,  some- 
times a  repulsive  nomenclature  takes  the  place  of  words  which 
are  familiar  &um  use  and  warm  with  grateful  aawciatioos.  Even 
objects  that  in  the  earliest  classifications  had  been  grouped 
together  by  affinities  so  close  that  they  seem  to  have  a  necessary 
and  unbroken  relationship,  are  strangely  separated,  and  find  them- 
selves suddenly  in  a  new  and  unpleasant  society.  Plants  and 
trees  apparently  the  most  alike  are  thrown  into  tlie  most  distant 
groups,  and  those  which  are  apparently  the  most  diverse  and 
dissimilar  are  inexplicably  brought  together,  lu  those  sciences 
which  are  less  technical  in  their  definitions  and  classifications, 
the  lines  of  traneiljon  and  division  are  not  even  sus|)ected.  We 
cannot  find  the  place  where  science  in  its  technical  form  begins, 
and  formally  takes  its  leave  of  common  knowledge.  In  J^yeho- 
fopy,  Ethieg,  JViYipa,  Law  and  Theology,  common  terms  nre  in  a 
great  measure  still  retained  ;  they  are  only  employed  with  a  more 
careful  definition  and  a  mora  exact  application. 

ScteiicB  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  our  analysis,  is  simply 
knowledge  by  coiwepU  carefuUy  defined  in  order  to  a  complete  divi- 
sion and  a  Tnetkodised  armngement  of  the  things  or  ohjacti  to  whirh 
ihene  eontxpt*  are  applicable.  In  forming  scientific  notions,  the 
mind  discovers  relations  and  attributes  which  it  had  never  ob- 
served before.  In  looking  more  patiently,  it  observes  more 
closely.    As  it  proceeds  to  use  and  apply  the  notions  already 
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attained,  in  the  processee  of  deduction  and  induction  which  are 

^et  to  be  explained,  it  didcems  Etill  other  rL'latiims  of  likeuces 
and  unlikeness.  Aa  it  proceed*  in  it*  triumphaut  course  it  Btill 
conljnuee  to  define  and  divide.  Science  began  when  it  formed 
the  first  propoaition  of  content.  This  involved  a  projjosition  of 
estcut  It  will  have  finished  its  course  and  completed  the  circle 
" "  s  possible  triuuiphs,  when  it  shall  have  exhausted  all  that  is 
knowable  by  these  two  processes,  each  involving  the  other — 
when  it  shall  have  arranged  in  syHleiaatio  order,  everything  which 
be  known, by  complete  and  subordinated  dinuioiis  as  the  rMUtt 
of  true  and  exHaiuttive  dejiiationa. 
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H«[n»«idfm-  §  ^^1-  The  process  of  thought  or  mode  of  think- 
»oft«-  ing  wiiieh  we  arc  naturally  led  to  consider  nest  in 
order  is  reasoning.  That  to  reason  is  a  function  of 
the  thinking  jwwer,  will  be  questioned  by  none.  By  many  it  is 
esteemed  its  special  and  almost  i\s  solo  fiinction,  a  iimction  which 
abaiirlH  all  the  real  into  itself.  Many  make  the  capacity  t^i  reason 
to  be  the  exclusive  and  distinctive  endowment  of  man,  striving  to 
I  account  for  all  the  other  lliought-processcs  by  resolving  them  into 
this. 

Reasoning,  also,  like  every  other  act  or  mode  of  know- 
I  ing,  is  itself  an  act  of  judgment.  It  is  distinguished  from  judg- 
I  men t  proper  by  being  vitdlate  and  indirect;  yihtreas  judffmevU 
t  proper  are  immediate  and  dired. 

The  acts  of  judgment  proper  have  already  been  explained  oa 

I  ftctB  in  which  a  general  notion  is  thought  or  affirmed  of  on  in- 

[  dividual  being,  or  a  concept,  by  direct  inspection  and  comparison. 

'\Vheu,  for  exnmple,  we  judge  of  ten  applis.  that  they  are  red, 

oval,  or  round,  or  of  eijual  or  unequal   weight,  or  of  similar 

te  or  odor,  we  perform  acts  of  direct  or  iramaliate  judgment. 

it  when  we  reason  concerning  them,  that  because  they  are  red. 
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or  similar  in  odor,  therefore  they  taste  alike,  we  judge  indiren 
or  mediately  ;  we  uooaider,  uut  uiily  the  apples  thetuaelves,  t 
the  relation  of  one  of  thuir  properties  to  auother.  This  t 
implied  in  the  remark  that  in  judgment  we  eompare  two  notion*, 
and  diticerii  or  prouomice  that  the  notions  agree  or  disagree; 
whereas  iu  reaaotiimj  wo  compare  two  jjidgmentg,  and  declare  or 
discern  that  the  judgments  agree  or  cU:^agree.  If  we  distinguish 
the  proeee*  of  reasouing  from  the  product  or  reeiifl — aa  in  the 
other  acta  of  the  intellect — we  should  call  the  first  reasoning  and 
the  second  an  argumaU.  The  latter  is  excluBively  limited  to 
dadwiion. 

%  218.  The  process  called  reasoning  is  two-fold,  tn- 
dvdlveand  dedtietive.    It  is  known  by  the  two  names,   > 
indudwn  and  dedttction.    These  two  are  sufficiently 
distinguished, by  the  following  definitions :  In  dedii^Aion  the  minff 
begins  with  general  propositions,  and  reasons  to  those  which  t 
particular  or  mdlvidual;  in  induction,  it  reasons  from  individual 
or  particular  to  general  judgments. 

In  dcJudioii  we  assume  or  imply  that  the  mind  is  already  itir- 
nished  with  judgments  or  beliefs  that  are  more  or  less  general, 
and  proceed  to  derive  from  them,  those  which  are  particular  or 
singular.  In  other  words,  we  apply  tlio  predicate  of  a  general 
pro]>osition  to  a  particular  or  individual,  to  which  we  had  never 
applied  it  before.  For  example:  'we  ought  in  every  act  to  con- 
sult the  wishes  of  our  parents  ;  therefore  we  ought  to  do  this  in 
choosing  our  business  in  life.'  In  indurtion,  on  the  contrary,  we 
proceed  from  singular  or  particular  to  general  propositions  or 
truths.  We  observe  that  one  or  several  pieces  of  iron-ore,  with 
certain  characteristics,  are  magnetic.  We  infer  that  every  similar 
piece  of  iron-ore  is  magnetic 

Both  tliese  processes  are  called  processes  of  reasoning.  The 
means  employed,  i.  e.,  the  grounds  or  foundations  of  each, 
whether  they  are  general  or  particular  propositions  or  individual 
(iicta,  are  called  rew<oits,  sometimes  data.  But  to  reason  par  emi- 
nence, is  to  perform  the  process  of  dcduelion;  and  re'isoiis  or 
ffrounda  of  belief  are  prei'miiieutly  those  general  princijth-^  or 
truihe  from  which  wo  derive  or  deduce  particular  wmclii.'iioiis. 
'  Hence,  when  we  use  the  words  to  reason  and  a  reaaoii,  we  are 
usually  understood  to  have  in  mind  the  deductive  process,    Ou  tho 
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other  hand,  we  e&y  freely  that  we  reiLsoa  by  iiiductiDti  o 
lively ;  anil  do  pliniacs  are  more  commou  tbau  induetive  r 
kail  rt)a»onini/  by  imiuiUUin, 

Tbesu  two  processes  are  usually  combined  togctbcr 
cose  in  wliich  our  knowledge  U  colarged  by  what  wc  call  reason- 
ing. When  we  ii3c  esaiuples  of  reasoning  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  the  nature  of  the  process,  we  seem  to  bo  able  to  sepa- 
rate deduction  from  indtieiion.  But  whenever  we  reason  with 
the  express  design  of  adding  to  our  knowledge,  or  of  increasing 
our  conRdence  in  that  which  we  already  possess,  both  processes 
are  called  into  requisition.  If,  for  example,  we  should  reason  do- 
duotively,  to  prove  to  -a  person  who  did  not  already  Iwlieve  it, 
that  a  particular  act  of  obedience,  or  perhapa  of  resititnnce,  to  the 
government,  was  obligatory ;  we  should  use  the  proHsat  of  induc- 
tion to  prove  that  such  an  act  was  distinguish eil  by  the  character- 
istics or  criteria  which  showed  it  to  come  under  the  dulits  of  a 
loyal  citizen. 

In  many  cases  of  induction,  also,  the  process  of  deduction  is 
brought  into  requisition.  We  can  scarcely  suppose  that  Frank- 
lin established  the  identity  of  lightning  with  machine  electricity, 
williout  asking  himself  many  times  over  what  would  be  the  con- 
Bwjucnta  in  fact,  if  his  hypothesis  should  prove  true.  We  know 
that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  drew  certain  inferences  from  the  auppoai- 
iJon  that  the  law  of  gravitation  was  real,  when  combined  with  a 
f:iW  datum  in  respect  lo  the  earth's  diameter;  and  because  ob- 
served fai'ls  did  not  coincide  with  tlio  tlieory,  he  did  not  accept 
the  theory  which  his  so-called  induction  had  already  reached. 

Iitduelian  and  Drduefion,  like  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of 
which  ihey  are  special  forms,  accompany  each  other  in  all  tho 
high<T  processes  of  thnii|rht.  The  two  blend  together  so  inti- 
mately tiial  it  is  often  difficult  to  sever  Ihem,  or  to  find  or  trace 
the  line  where  the  one  begins  and  tlie  otiier  tcnuinalcs. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  Deduction  aud  Induction  together. 
Wo  proceed  to  study  them  apart,  chiefly  from  a  psychological 
jKiint  of  view — beginning  with  Deduction. 

§  219,  Our  chief  inquiry  ia,  what  is  the  proper 

iWiwii'™'      conception  of  the  Jfductive  as  an  inti'lleclual  prwxnt; 

and  incidental  to  this,  what  is  the  nature  and  what 

arc  tho  resultit  of  tho  yrodacl  which  it  evolves.     To  answer  tJu3 
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question  satisfactorily  we  must  consider,  first  of  all,  the  forms  of 
language  in  which  the  process  is  expressed  and  its  results  are 
preserved. 

These  forms  are  two,  the  Enthymeme  and  the  Si/llogism,  or  the 
abbreviated  and  the  expanded  syllogism.  The  enthymeme  consists 
of  ttvo  expressed  propositions,  which  are  connected  by  because  or 
therefore.  The  syllogism  consists  of  three,  of  which  the  firat  two  are 
simple  assertions,  and  the  third  is  introduced  by  therefore.     For 

1        1  r  •  f       uturper,     )    ,7        i»  _     l      f  cannot  exact  obedience : } 

example,  Mis  a\  iau>/ui  ruler, \  i^^erefore he  [    ^„^,,<  ,^  ^^  ^^^y^^,  '  j 

•»r    ( cannot  exact  allegiance.)     »  l        •        f     o  neurper ;     } 

<^r,    M    [      ought  to  be  obeyed,      J     OeCaUSe    he    W      [alatc/ulruUr;]      ^^ 

examples  of  the  two  forms  of  the  enthymeme.    |  Every  laJrfS^ruior 

require  allegiance;  )  tut  •  f  A  usurper,  )  .  1  /.  ■»*-  foannoi  require 
ought  to  bo  obeyed  j  j     -'**'  ^    j  a  lawful  ruler,  j  tnerelore  M  |       ought  to  be 

oboycX*^*'  I  *^  examples  of  the  expanded  syllogism. 

In  the  enthijmeine,  the  first  proposition  may  be  either  the  am^ 
clmwn,  or  it  may  be  the  reason.  In  the  syllogism,  the  first 
proposition  is  called  the  major  premise  ;  the  second,  the  minor 
premise ;  and  the  third,  the  conclusion. 

The  two  premises  of  every  syllogism  must  have  one  term 
common  to  both,  which  is  called  the  middle  term.  In  the  ex- 
amples given — lawful  ruler  and  usurper  are  the  middle  terms 
respectively  of  the  two  syllogisms.  Unless  there  is  this  middle 
term,  there  is  no  force  or  convincing  power  in  the  argument: 
if  we  introduce  two  middle  terms,  there  is  no  conclusion.  The 
middle  term  must  also  have  the  relation  affirmed  to  the  other 
two.  If  we  substitute  worthy  or  unwortliy  person  for  lawful  nUer 
or  usurper,  the  conclusion  will  be  false. 

Every  enthymeme  can  be  expanded  into  a  syllogism.  The 
syllogism  when  expanded  expresses  in  separate  propositions  the 
truths  which  the  enthymeme  implies.  There  is  in  every  enthy- 
meme the  suppressed  premise  of  a  syllogism.  When  we  reason 
in  the  examples  given,  M  is  a  lawful  ruler,  therefore  he  ought  to 
be  obeyed,  or  M  ought  to  be  obeyed  because  he  is  the  lawful 
ruler,  we  believe  and  imply  in  the  argument — ^though  we  do  not 
assert — that  every  lawful  ruler  ought  to  be  obeyed.  This  is  the 
major  premise  of  the  syllogism  into  which  the  enthymeme  is  by 
this  addition  expanded.     The  difference  between  the  enthymeme 

and  the  syllogism  is  onlv  a  difference  between  a  contracted  and 
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ao  expanded  form  of  exproeaion ;  or  bGtwccn  an  elliptical  and  a 
fiilly  explicated  eentence.  It  in  a  difference  of  language  only, 
and  not  in  the  least  a  difference  of  thought  or  of  the  relations 
of  thought  or  knowledge ;  what  is  expressed  in  the  one,  being 
implied  in  the  other. 

^VS"tS!t"'  ~fi  220.  The  syllogism  ia  the  only  form  which  fully 
Mfl "  "' '''"'°°'  Sspressea  in  language  all  the  processes  in  the  act  of 
deduction.  Some  have  contended  that  it  is  one  of  the  forma  of 
deduction,  but  not  the  sole  form  appropriate  to  it.  Thtw,  Princi- 
pal Campbell  in  his  Pliilosopkif  of  RlieUtric  contends  that  the  syl- 
logistic is  only  one  of  the  possible  methods  of  reasoning,  while 
thero  are  others  wliieh  are  in  many  coses  greatly  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  this ;  and  J,  8.  Mill,  in  his  Logic,  urges  that  it  is  not  a 
form  of  reasoning  at  all,  but  a  convenient  expedient  for  recording 
and  referring  to  tlio  results  of  our  experience  in  particular  or 
individual  cases.  It  is  obvious,  for  tlie  reasons  already  given, 
that  it  is  a  form  into  which  all  deductive  reasoning  may  be 
phrased,  and  it  is  the  one  and  the  oidy  form  in  which  all  the 
materials  considered  and  the  relations  involved  are  fully  stated 
in  language.  When  for  example  we  supply  the  premise  that 
bad  been  suppressed  in  the  entbymeme,  we  do  not  add  tliat 
which  is  superfluous  to  the  process  through  which  we  have  gone, 
or  to  the  arguraeut  which  the  process  implied.  We  simply 
express  in  language  what  wc  had  thought  or  were  ready  to  think 
in  fact — that  which  if  we  had  not  believed  when  we  drew  our 
conclusion,  we  should  not  have  reached  it  at  all.  Thus,  if  we 
did  not  believe  that  nil  lawful  nilers  ought  to  be  obeyed,  we 
could  not  reach  the  inference  that  M  ought  to  be  obeyed  because 
he  is  the  lawful  ruler. 

Again ;  In  the  syllogism  the  process  of  reasoning  Is  fuUij  ex- 
panded and  complete.  Any  additional  propositions,  whether 
connected  with  either  of  the  premises  or  with  the  conclusion,  are 
Been  at  once  to  be  a  premise  or  a  conclusion  of  another  eyllo- 
gism.  If  for  example  we  enlarge  the  premise,  "all  lawful 
rulers  ought  to  be  obeyed,"  by  the  reason  "  because  it  is  the 
will  of  Gi)d,  or  an  obvious  duty."  we  introiluce  an  additional 
process  of  reasoning,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prove  that  the  firet 
premise  is  correct.  If  we  add  a  reason  for  holding  lliat  ST  is  a 
lawful  ruler,  aa  "  because  he  baa  been  properly  commissioned  or 
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fairly  elected,"  we  do  the  same  for  tlia  gecoad  premise.  If  wfti 
aaiies  to  the  conclusion  au  addttioual  remark,  aa  "  therefore  lE  | 
ought  to  bo  oheyed,  and  to  disobey  him  is  a  SLrious  crime," 
simply  introduce  a  aecoad  conclusion,  which  requires  another  Ufm 
gument  to  support  it 

Every  argument,  whether  positive  or  negative,  whether  tliel 
propositions  arc  universal  or  particuhir,  caa  be  expressed  in  thvfl 
form  which  has  already  been  stated,  by  changes  in  the  pbmse^fl 
ology  or  the  position  of  the  t«rms,  without  affecting  the  eeuse  orf 
the  force  of  the  argument. 

This  is  demonstrated  at  length  in  every  treotiae  on  formal  1 
logic,  A  few  examples  will  suffice  for  our  purpose.  If  ve  | 
niftke  the  first  premise  negative  by  substituting  "  no  lawful  ruler 
ebouhi  be  disobeyed,"  the  real  nature  of  the  argument  is  not 
changed.  The  same  is  true  if  in  the  second  premise  we  substi- 
tute "M  mles  lawAitiy"  for  "M  is  a  lawful  ruler" — a  proposition 
of  content  for  one  of  estenL 

If  wo  change  the  form  of  the  first  premise  by  inverting  t 
order  of  tlie  terms,  that  is,  by  co/iversion,  which  we  can  do  wi 
tlie  negative  premise  and  retain  its  full  meaning,  we  bring  the  J 
middle  term  into  the  predicate  of  each  of  the  preniifes  ;  but  the'1 
argument  and  its  power  to  prove  a  conclusion  are  the  same. 

If  we  convert  the  second,  or  minor  premise,  we  bring  the  mid- J 
die  term  into  the  subject  of  each  premise,  but  this  docs  not  alter  1 
the  strength  of  the  argument. 

If  we  transpose  the  order  of  the  premises,  the  relation  of  eaclt'l 
part  to  the  cuuclusiou  is  the  same,  whatever  may  be  the  order  i 
which  the  two  are  uttered.     All   these  changes  can  be  made  in.  I 
the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the  syllogism,  without  aficcting  J 
the  nature  or  force  of  the  argument, 

S  221.  The   rules   for  testing  the  validity  of  the  r„^;ii'"f', 
syllogism  muyall  be  founded  on  the  maxim,  usually  v^i-ei"^- 
called  the  dictum  de  omni  el  nullo.     It  is  as  follows;  whatever 
prcdUsiied  of  a  claen   either   affirnMiively  or  neijativdy,  may  b«  A 
affirmed  of  vtluitever  u  eontained  in  or  under  fAe  eJae^. 

For  tliis  dictum,  later  logicians  have  substituted  the  maxiin,  I 
Nola  nolte  est  elinm  nota  rei,  repugtiavs  notis  repnrjnat  etuna  rei,  4 
This  is  adopI*d  by  J.  S.  Mill  in  his  Logic,  I.,  c.  ii,  §  3.     It  istha 
e  in  principle  with  the  dittum  of  Ariatotle.     The  sat 
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inm  rif  the  special  construction  of  the  syllogigm  propose*!  bj 
ffAmiit^in,  bj  which  the  propomtions  are  stated  in  relations  c^ 
qtiantity,  and  the  dictum  (U  amni  et  nulla  is  displaced  by  vhaUver 
U  a  part  of  a  part  w  a  part  of  the  containing  uhole. 

In  nriother  form  this  dictum  would  be  founded  on  the  fact  that 
the  middle  term,  as  it  ia  a  concept,  stands  to  other  notions  in 
the  two  relations  of  extent  and  content,  and  would  read  thus, ''  A 
notion  that  is,  or  is  not,  in  anj  extent,  may,  or  may  not,  take  to 
ifself  the  notion  which  is  of  its  content'*    The  last  formula  has 
the  a^l  vantage  of  stating  concisely  both  the  likeness  and  the  differ- 
ence between  an  act  of  judgment  and  an  act  of  reasoning.     For  in 
an  act  of  judgment,  as  we  have  seen,  a  concept  may  be  expanded 
cither  in  the  direction  of  its  extent  or  of  its  content     So  far  as 
the  single  act  of  judgment  is  concerned,  the  notion  is  viewed  in 
only  one  relation,  that  of  its  extent  or  of  its  content,  as  the  ease 
may  be.     But  in  an  act  of  reasoning,  a  notion,  t.  e.,  the  middle 
term,  is  viewed  in  both  these  relations  at  once,  and  the  result  is 
that  a  relation  is  developed  and  observed  between  notions,  which 
had  not  been  discerneil  before. 

But  neither  the  relations  of  a  genua  to  a  species  nor  those  of  a 
pari  to  a  whole,  nor  those  of  extent  and  content  combined,  give  to 
the  premises  of  the  syllogism  the  power  of  demonstration.  Tluy 
mgge^tt  and  they  test  the  validity  of  a  syllogism,  but  they  do 
not  explain  that  in  the  deductive  process  which  gives  it  convin- 
cing power  over  the  mind.  No  syllogism  is  valid  to  which  the 
dictum  de  amni  et  nulla  csmnot  be  applied,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  maxim  expresses  the  real  ground  of  our  faith  in  the  psy- 
chological process  which  we  call  deduction.  The  relati<»n8  of 
both  major  and  minor  terms  to  the  extent  and  the  content  of 
the  middle,  may  l>o  the  only  relations  that  m»cd  to  be  expres;ie<l 
in  language,  and  yet  may  not  develop  or  exhibit  the  real  relation 
which  leads  to  our  assent  to  tlie  conclusion. 

In  point  of  fiiet,  every  attempt  to  explain  the  deductive  pro- 
cess, as  such,  by  thc«  relations,  has  failed,  and  the  failurv^  of 
these  attempts  hjis  por|>oturtlly  expi>?e<l  the  doctrine  of  the  syllo- 
gism to  suspieion  and  i»ontompt.  Of  I^x^ke,  E<^u,  K  IV.. ('hap. 
17,  §§  4-.^:  G,  l^impMK  mi  of  mrtorie,  B.  i..Chap.  ♦> :  D. 
Stewart.  h:itmrnt^,  l\  ll.,Cha|>f^  2,  :U^  4;  J.  S.  Mill,  ^.>f,M  ,/ 
I^Hfi^y  R  lL.l'ha|v  J^:  S,  Bailey,  TTiei^ry  of  Ii€xh<niltig. 
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The  real  error  or  defect  consists  in  making  the  essence  or  im- 
port of  both  induction  and  deduction  to  consist  in  classification 
and  the  apprehension  of  class  relations.  If  induction  consists 
only  or  chiefly  in  establishing  general  facts  by  extended  observa- 
tion, then  deduction  must  by  consequence  signify  the  recognition 
of  what  must  already  have  been  known  in  the  formation  of  the 
class.  If  induction  is  a  synthesis  of  individuals  into  a  compre- 
hensive whole,  then  deduction  must  be  an  analysis  of  this  whole 
into  its  parts.  If  the  synthesis  has  been  carefully  made,  then  the 
analysis  is  unnecessary  because  it  is  superfluous.  According  to 
this  view  of  the  two  processes,  deduction  is  only  subsidiary  to  in- 
duction, and  when  we  seem  to  perform  the  process  of  demonstra- 
tion or  proof,  it  is  ^  inductive  and  not  the  deductive  element 
which  gives  it  any  value  or  forca 

§  222.  The  relation  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
deductive  process  is  that  of  a  reason  to  its  consequent,  ^the*  reliufS 
or  of  a  ground  to  its  inference.  It  is  by  means  of  ^n»e^nt  ^ 
this  relation  that  we  know  objects  by  means  of  this 
process  of  knowledge  This  relation  is  suggested  to  the  mind  in 
the  syllogism  by  the  relation  of  a  whole  to  a  part,  but  it  is  not 
therefore  resolvable  into  this  relation,  nor  should  it  be  confounded 
with  it.  When  we  say,  all  magnets  attract  iron  ;  this  is  a  magnet  t 
therefore  it  attracts  iron  ;  the  word  aU  suggests  or  indicates  that 
there  is  some  reason  founded  on  the  nature  or  properties  of  the 
magnet,  which  forces  us  to  believe  that  this  particular  magnet 
will  do  the  some.  This  relation  finds  expression  in  language  by 
because  in  the  enthymeme,  and  by  therefore  in  the  syllogism. 
Because  signifies  by  cause  of  Therefore  means /or,  i.  e.,  an  account 
of  thaiy  viz.,  that  which  had  been  previously  stated  in  the  pro- 
mises; there  being  equivalent  to  the  foregoing.  Both  words  signify 
by  reason  of. 

In  other  words,  in  order  to  explain  the  process  of  deductive 
reasoning,  we  must  assume  that  every  thing  that  exists  and  occurs, 
whether  in  the  material  or  spirit  world,  exists  and  occurs  under 
the  real  relation  of  causation,  or  constituent  elements  and  laws. 
Every  phenomenon  and  every  thought-creation  in  the  universe 
exists  by  the  workings  of  powers  with  which  finite  agents  are  en- 
dowed, in  obedience  to  fixed  conditions  and  laws,  in  order  to 
accomplish  rational  ends  or  results.     Every  such  existence  is  an 
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effect ;  material  things,  gpirituul  ogeul^,  nay,  even  mathematical 
and  logi(»l  concepts.  The  nature  ami  the  constitution  of  these 
effects  are  all  explained  by  the  causes,  eonditions,  and  en(/«,  by, 
under,  and  for  which,  they  are  conceived  to  exist  auil  to  acL 
Any  one  of  these  elemeiUt,  when  applied  to  cxplaiu  their  exlaleuee, 
or  to  confirm  our  knowledge  when  we  seek  cxplanatiou  or 
proof,  is  called  a  reaemi.  When  auch  a  reasi>u  in  discovered  to 
trplam  or  account  for  a  fact  or  phenomenon,  the  procesa  is  called 
induction.  When  it  is  applied  to  impart  or  confirm  knowledge 
eouceming  a  fact  or  truth  iii  respect  to  which  the  mind  seeks  to 
1)0  informed  or  convinced,  the  procesa  is  called  deduction.  To 
know  by  either  or  hoth  of  these  processes  is  to  know  by  a  reason, 
— it  is  to  reason,  ratioeinari;  it  is  reasoning,  mtiocinaiio. 

For  proof  of  this  we  appeal  to  the  procesa  of  reasoning  itself. 
In  doing  so,  we  Khould  not  employ  any  of  those  trivial  examples 
which  occur  In  most  books  of  logic,  but  rather  select  some  exam- 
ple of  the  process  of  deduction  when  it  is  of  actual  service,  t.  e., 
when  it  is  employed  to  relieve  the  mind  from  doubt,  or  to  answer 
its  questionings  as  to  what  is  true.  In  every  such  case  we  shall 
find  tliat  the  mind  has  no  direct  access  to  the  object  before  it,  and 
can  gain  no  immediate  or  intuitive  knowledge.  It  is  the  cause, 
the  effu<;t  or  the  law,  the  end  or  the  means, — one  side  or  term, — to 
whicli  the  mind  has  any  means  of  access.  But  it  knows  or  may 
know  tliat  under  the  law  of  causation  this  is  necessarily  connected 
witli  the  other  term.  The  use  of  tliis  relation  for  the  relief  of 
doubt  or  the  aequLsition  of  knowledge,  is  reasoning.  When  the 
relation  of  causation  is  applied  to  this  use  it  passes  into  the  rela- 
tion of  reason  and  its  consequent  The  necessary  connection  in- 
Toived  in  causation  when  thus  applied  gives  to  rleduirt^ion  cou- 
"vincing  force.  This  discerned  necessary  connection  between  a 
eaiue  and  iti  effrd,  vieaiis  and  end,  etc.,  etc.,  is  what  we  call  the 
of  demonstration  or  deduction.       A 
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and  it>  ■pijliaulion  (o  Ibo  detection  of  fAllsoios  than  niUi  iti  ptjcholuglaiil  impart, 

IbK  lery  mudh  out  of  Yiow  IhU  iajportnot  hint  of  tholr  greol  muter.   Tbo  tobalse- 

ll.:a  UDDiiDilted  tho  doable  error  of  buUcTiDg  that  Iho  ByllogiBm  was 

inont  of  aoquiring  now  knowledge,  or  of  diiBovery  prapeilj  s< 

Di^gleot  uf  indactian  ;  and  of  eiippo(in([  that  the  formal  nUtloni  of  tbo  iftlag 

oonntituled  and  meaniRd  all  tho  rolarlona  of  things.     Honou  the  aziomi  were 

~~  gvnorall;  rmoiTeil  in  tho  ContinsntftI  (ohooli,  tbiit  Ibe  prineiplca  of  idcnliljiofi 
tradiotion,  and  eioluded  middle— tho  no-onUcd  lawB  of  thought— ore  the  oiilyl 
DTiteriaofrealtrutb  mid  actual  knowledge,  and  that  the  prooeea  of  deduotlonllMtf  ] 
Un  be  eiplniosd  by  thoso  uiioiita. 

LiihHiU  ia  a  distingnished  and  DOtnblo  uucption  to  Ihii  noarl?  nnlfann  K 
of  ipeoulittlon-  Ho  uurtB  that,  for  the  pnrpofle  of  phUoAophj.  beildos  tbo 
principle  of  Mntradiotian  nnatbcr  is  nr[uired.  Til.,  Iha  principle  of  (ha  luffleient 
roDinn.  But  the  iiriDoipla  uf  tho  ■uSoienl  rcaiiiD  of  Loibniti  is  explained  and 
applied  by  bimtolf  iDdiff.Tmtly,  allka  to  Iba  naasui  of  iwtniillj-  f  xiiting  pbe- 
nomcna  and  tbo  nnauaa  of  dcinunalrated  tmtb.  That  is,  tho  rah'n  meudi  ii 
not  diEtlngaished  from  tho  rtilio  cvgnotctndif  ami  of  conrae  there  i 
■how  the  relation  of  tho  one  to  tho  other.  It  ia  not  larpriElDg  thnt  a  prfnelplo 
■n  imporfeotly  cnonneod  did  not  tako  a  permanent  plaoo  in  the  Mhools  or  pbilo- 
■ophy.     Brcn  Wolf  hinuclf,  Lcibnlti'e  profeiiod  dlniplo  and  cxponnder  { Onial,, 

'  {TOiqq.,-  Hat.,J  :<0  aqq.},  attempts  to  raaoWe  the  law  of  eaiuation  and  the  aoRt- 
aicnt  reason  Into  tlio  law  of  contradiction.  Tbe  tendency  of  modern  philosophy 
has  boon  )o  auuiidur  the  law  of  Iba  sufEoiimt  nuion  as  extra- lug! oilI  (aamiUoa, 

\  I)j«..p.  1)03),  or  to  derive  it  En  both  forms.  Of  real  and  logioal  enass,  froiD  th* 
nlatioDS  of  cuDoapts  to  aaneepta,  instcid  of  founding  the  ratio  nn^sMeeiiiii  on  UmS 
ratio  fMtndl,i.e.,  on  tho  relstiuna  uf  things!  thereby  iavcrtinK  the  proceswi '■ 

\    of  natDrc  sjid  dostrojing  sonfideaoe  in  tbo  grounds  of  knowlt^dgc  and  of  tWIth. 

§  223.     The  conception  of  tto  hyieal   reoion  is 

wider  in  iU  range  and  application  than  that  of  tho  lugioTi  nii^" "» 

real  cause  ou  which  it  is  founded.     The  real  cause  is  u.l""™  ' 

,  nsually  prior  to  the  effect  which  it  produces.     The  ■ 

j   mind  in  apprehending  or  observing;  its  actual  workings,  assumes  I 

OF  supposes  the  cause,  in  order  to  anticijmte  or  explain  the  actual  I 

I   effect.     But  in  applying  this  rclBticn  for  the  purposes  of  reiison-'fl 

i  ing,  the  mind  may  begin  with  tho  effect  and  conclude  to  a  causal 

I  as  properly  as  when  it  begins  with  the  cause  and  reasons  to  as  I 

effect.      Either  involves  the  other  in  a  connection  of  thought;:! 

either  can  be  made  to  imply  the  other  in  the  order  of  deductioa.  J 

*  or  reasoning.  I 

I       The  reason  and  tho  cause  coincide,  when  from  an  actual  cause,.  1 

I  (the  conditions  and  laws  being  included  or  supposed,')  wo  reason  M 

I  to  the  certainty  or  reality  of  the  effect.     Thus  tlio  fire  did  or  will  I 

[  fell  into  a.  vessel  of  gunpowder,  therefore  an  explosion  did  oX  M 

will  occur.     They  diverge,  when  we  reason  from  the  effect  to  tha  I 
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cau«e,  t,  A,  when  the  effect  is  made  the  reoson  for  our  belief  in  or 
knowledge  of  the  cause:  us  the  vessel  of  gunpowdi^r  exploded, 
therefore  heat  in  aome  form  was  present.  The  known  effect  is  in 
thia  case  the  reason  for  the  boUeveii  or  proved  eonelusion. 

In  a  iimilar  way  we  reason  both  forwards  and  backward?  from 
the  means  to  the  end  and  from  the  end  to  the  means,  making 
either  the  end  or  the  means  the  reajson,  and  the  means  or  the  end 
tlie  conclusion.  So  in  moral  action  we  reason  from  the  motives 
forwanl  to  the  act  or  purpose,  and  backward  from  the  act  or 
purpose  to  the  impelling  motives,  making  either  the  reatWD  for 
believing  the  other,  with  euch  reaervations  aa  tlie  nature  of  their 
Dmtuul  activity  requires. 

The  digtinction  should  also  be  noticed  between  causes,  i,  e. 
powers,  and  laws.  Laws  designate  those  permanent  oircnniHtancea 
or  relations  which,  though  not  separate  agents  themselves,  mollify 
the  production  of  the  effect,  so  that  with  or  williout  these,  the 
effect  does  or  does  not  actually  occur,  or  the  energy  of  the  eilt^ct 
varies  as  these  circumstances  vary.  The  beat  example  of  a  law 
as  distinguished  from  a  cause  or  agent,  is  the  law  of  gravitation 
— according  to  which  the  force  varica  inversely  as  the  sfjnaro 
of  the  distance.  For  the  porposcs  of  reasoning,  however,  the 
law  may  be  viewed  as  giving  efficiency  to  the  cause ;  i.  e.,  the 
power  in  question,  e.  g.,  gravitation,  is  known  or  manifested  as  a 
cautte  which  we  can  apply  in  deduction,  so  far  aa  or  when  it  obeys 
certain  lawsL 

§  224.  When  we  employ  reasons  to  prove  geomct- 
[.■Mimlu''"^''^^  rical  truth,  the  grounds  of  the  process  and  the 
conviction  which  it  imparts  are  found  in  the  nature 
of  the  matoriola  conceived  as  necessitating  certain  products  or 
effects  in  a  way  similar  to  that  in  which  an  exisling  agent, 
whether  matter  or  spirit,  brings  to  pass  its  results.  The  triangle, 
square,  cube  and  sphere  are  regarded  as  possessed  of  certain 
properties,  which,  when  subjected  to  certain  changes,  or  brought 
into  certain  combinations,  make  tho  existence  of  certain  other 
properties  necessary.  The  ntlio  extendi,  or  the  conceived  proper- 
ties of  tlie  geometrical  figures  in  ppace  as  constructed  by  the 
mind   beeomoB   the  ratio  cojnoscendi.     The  geometrical    figurv 

regarded  as  having  caiual  efficiency,  the  eOeeta  or  consequent 
of  which  cannot  be  set  a.gide. 
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Thus:  two  triangles  are  similar,  i,  6.,  their  sides  and  cor- 
responding angles  are  equal,  because  they  are  the  halves  made 
by  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram.  The  reason  is  found  in  the 
properties  of  the  parallelogram.  But  these  properties  are  deter- 
mined by  the  constructive  acts  of  the  mind,  spade  being  assumed 
as  allowing  the  mind  to  conceive  or  construct  certain  figures. 
These  figures  when  constructed  are  divided,  t.  a.,  new  figures  are 
constructed — ^they  are  compared  with  each  other — they  are  su- 
perimposed upon  one  another — in  short,  there  is  a  series  of  con- 
secutive acts  passing  into  effects,  the  acts  determining  the  efiects, 
and  the  effects  being  determined  or  defined  by  the  mind's  acts 
and  the  material,  viz.,  space,  with  which  it  works.  We  reason 
from  these  acts,  t.  e.,  from  that  conceived  as  the  cause  to  the  effect, 
or  from  the  effect  back  to  the  cause,  precisely  as  when  the  cause 
and  effect  are  material. 

The  same  is  true,  when  we  reason  from  the  essential  consti- 
tuents of  a  logical  concept ;  or  construct  what  some  logicians 
call  immediate  syllogisms,  e.  g.,  conclusions  of  logical  conversion^ 
etc.  These  last  scarcely  deserve  to  be  called  proper,  as  the  process 
is  merely  formal.  But  if  they  are  so  regarded,  then  the  parts 
and  the  whole,  from  one  to  the  other  of  which  in  such  cases  we 
reason,  have  been  previously  fixed  by  the  thinking  power,  or  the 
power  to  generalize  at  all.  These  logical  products,  as  wholes  and 
parts,  positives  and  negatives,  etc.,  are  regarded  as  causjil  of 
certain  results  to  any  objects  brought  into  certain  relations  with 
them.  They  are  reasoned  of  as  though  they  were  actually  exist- 
ing beings  with  causal  properties  obeying  unchanging  laws.  By 
the  same  rule :  We  say,  some  islands  are  surrounded  by  water, 
because  all  islands  are  surrounded  by  water.  Any  special  act 
of  duty  can  only  be  performed  by  a  moral  being,  because  duty 
in  every  case  is  the  act  of  such  a  being. 
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CHAPTER  VU. 

KEABOmSQ. — VAEIETIEa   OF  DEDUCTION. 

§  2'25.  The  Bameness  of  the  process  of  deduct 
tru  ikicc;  eoablea  us  to  uaderstand  the  diversity  in  the  «ev 
Kj»i,  "   varielte*  of  deductive  reasoning.      These    are    deter- 

mined by  the  differences  iu  the  aubject-mattcr  upon 
or  ubout  which  tlie  process  of  deduction  ia  employed,  bo  far  as 
this  aubject-niatter  occasions  a  difference  iu  the  chnracter  of  the 
reasons  upon  which  the  reasoning  depends.  Material  ibrces  aD<l 
reasons  difFcr  from  the  psychological  and  moral.  Both  these  are 
unlike  the  mathematical.  Those  wliieh  are  purely  logical  differ 
from  all  the  others.  These  differences  in  the  subject  matter  also 
require  a  special  preparation  in  each  case,  in  order  to  make  it 
ready  for  the  application  of  the  deductive  process  proper. 

Tlie  varietJes  of  deductive  reasoninp  usually  rccogniiied  are 
the  Probable,  the  Mailiematkal,  and  the  Formal. 

Probable  reasoning  is  again  subdivided  into  three,  the  phyti- 
oal,  the  pgyckologlail,  and  tlie  hiMorical,  according  as  Uie  euliject- 
mafter  is  physical  beings  and  phMiomena,  spiiitnal  agents  and 
their  manifestations,  or  those  comhinntiuns  of  the  In-o  which 
make  up  human  history.  It  is  often  called  applied  rean'ming, 
becfliise  ita  materials  are  facta  known  by  observation  and  induc- 
tion, and  it:!  processes  are  applied  to  the  materials  ihus  acquired 
or  rurnishcd. 

Mathematical  reasoning  is  threefold,  according  as  it  is  con- 
corned  with  continued  or  discrete  quantity,  or  as  it  comhincs  the 
mcthmis  appropriate  to  each.  It  is  gemnetritnl,  urithmetietU 
end  anitli/lieal. 

Formal  reasoning  concerns  itself  with  pure  eoiieepU  abi&raded 
/nm  aU  beings  nnd  phenomena,  and  with  the  relations  which 
snch  concepts  involve.  It  is  sometime«  tcchineaily  styled  simply 
h'gieal  deduction,  and  its  arguments  are  called  imvtediate,  or 
purely  logical,  syllogisms. 

§  226.  In  prohnhle  or  applied  deduction,  we  may 

•uo.'ng,  "  "*  for  the  present  assume  tliat  tlie  premises  are   ftjr- 

nished  by  indwAian  aud  observation.     In    applied 
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reasoiiiog  as  defined,  ijidiiclion  is  alwaj-s  iiecessttiy  to  furDUh  1 
major  premi»e»,  because  there  ciui  be  no  reasons,  Lf'  there  are  no  | 
general  or  universal  powers  or  laws.  For  minor  premises  ia 
these  cases,  obnervatwn  often  suffices,  because  it  often  furnishes 
individual  facta  or  events.  When  these  minor  premises  affirm 
any  thing  of  a  elass  of  generalized  objeets,  indueHon  may  ije  re- 
quired as  well  as  observation.  This  description  of  reasoning 
is  called  probable,  sometimes  probletnalieal  and  moral,  simjily  i 
because  the  subjectr matter  depends  on  causes  whieh  are  coa- 
tinj^nt  and  is  not  cecessarily  true.  Its  reality  cannot  be  proved 
by  demonstrative  evidence.  As  such  it  is  contrasted  with  the 
mathematical  and  fonnal,  the  subject-matter  of  which  is  in  no 
sense  a  real  being  or  event,  and  is  dependent  on  no  eontingetiey 
for  its  existence  or  occurrence,  but  on  the  properties  or  relations 
of  mathematical  and  logical  concepts.  The  terms  probable,  etc., 
do  not,  however,  imply  that  the  processes  involved  are  leas  valid  or 
convincing,  or  that  the  premises  or  concluBiona  are  leas  trustworthy. 
But  whetiier  the  reasoning  process,  as  such,  relates  to  facts  of 
matter,  to  tacts  of  spirit,  or  to  fects  of  history,  it  rests  upon 
reasons  in  the  way  already  explained.  The  facts  are  reasoned 
out  whenever  the  power  or  law  with  its  conditions  is  employed  to 
pro«e  that  they  must  have  occurred  inasmuch  as  the  causes 
exist  which  require  them  ;  or  whenever  facts  or  events  known  to 
exist  are  eirplahied  by  being  referred  to  such  agencies  or  laws. 

Thus,  the  suspended  weight  let  loose,  it  is  reasoned,  must  fall,  ■ 
because  the  force  of  grnvitntion  is  always  in  action  ;  or  the 
why  it  fell,  or  why  it  ought  to  be  believed  that  it  fell,  is  that  tl 
power  was  acting  at  the  time,  under  certain  of  its  laws. 

In  the  sphere  of  spirit,  /  reason  that  at  the  thought  of  Han-  1 
nibal    I  shall  always  think  of  Fabius,  because  the  two.  by  asso-  ] 
cialion,  have  become  permanently  fixed  in  my  thoughts.     By  i 
reference  to  the  operation  of  this  power  under  it*  laws,  I  erplain  ] 
the  fact,  that  I  thought  of  Fabius  a  moment  previoas. 

The  student  fuid  interpreter  of  history  reasons  concerning  the 
events  of  the  past  when  he  seeks  to  e.vpUiin  them  by  their  appro- 
priate causes  and  laws,  or  to  foreeoM  the  future  by  means  of  the 
great  forces  or  agencies, — the  so-called  principles — through 
which  the  course  of  events  and  the  results  of  important  move- 
ments in  society  can  be  interpreted. 
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Deduction  U  more  Batisfiicturr  and  convincing  when  applied 
to  materiul  than  when  applied  to  spirituul  piieoomeua,  because 
the  ageoties  known  in  tlji'  one  sphere  are  more  numeroua  than  in 
the  other,  and  because  llie  laws  according  to  which  these 
agencies  produce  their  results  are  capable  of  being  expretsed  in 
mathematics  fomiuhe.  Hence,  in  many  of  the  physical  ecicnceB 
we  apply  the  rigor,  the  certainty  and  the  varie^  of  geometrical 
deduction,  e.a  in  Mechanic*,  Optica,  Navigation,  Thcweiicat  A»- 
Ironomi)  and  Cliemtcal  Analy-fi«. 

§  227.  This  introduces  into  the  sphere  of  pure  de- 
TP.iu.iiing,  no-  ductjon  a  second  element,  viz.,  t/ie  maUietiutfv'al,  which 
in  many  of  the  physical  scieuoes.  Is  combined  with 
that  which  is  conl!n;fmt  or  pmh/emaHeal,  but  which  in  the  pure 
or  abatmct  mathematics,  gives  character  to  what  is  called  by 
eminence  matliomatical  reasoning. 

The  objects  or  entities  with  which  maihemntiiuil  reittoninff  is 
concerned,  are  coi^tmcted  by  the  mind  iteelf  on  the  Biiggcstiou 
of,  and  of  course  with  reference  to,  certain  material  things  aud 
occurring  acts,  which  are  related  to  one  another  in  space  and 
time.  Hence  these  entities  theniaelvea  have  certain  definite  re- 
lations to  space  and   time,  which  are  called  their  properties. 

Wc  find  ourselves,  at  a  certain  stage  of  intellectual  develop- 
mont,  poBseased  of  the  concepts  which  are  empJoyed  in  geometry, 
arithmetic,  and  algebra — as  llw  P>)int,  th-e  lAne,  the  Siiperfinaa, 
Vus  Trittayk,  the  Sqiinre,  the  Cirrh,  the  Cuhe,  the  Sphere,  the  Cone, 
etc.,  as  alao  the.  Unit,  the  8u3n,  tJie  Differenct,  the  MiiUiple,  tJia 
Divisor  and  the  Ratio. 

These  are  properly  called  concepts  or  general  notions.  The 
ilidivitluii!  ohjecis  of  which  these  concepts  are  affirmable  arc,  as 
il  would  n(*m  at  first,  individual  objects  of  sense  or  spirit;  as 
whi-n  we  affirm  a  line,  or  point,  or  superficies  to  belong  to  b 
liliiefc  of  ivory.  On  second  thought,  we  are  sure  that  the  mathe- 
matieal  point,  line,  or  surface,  cannot  lielong  to  any  material 
object  as  such,  for  the  rea»}n  that  there  are  no  perfectly  even  or 
thorp  edges  or  eren  planes  in  any  material  object.  Nor  are  therA 
in  nature  any  perfect  units,  exactly  the  counterparts  of  one  an- 
other. 

Tliese  individual  entities  are  then  generalized,  and  become 
concepts ;   having  a  content  and  extent,  and  being  capable  of 
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definition,  division,  and  classification.  The  individual  and  the 
general  are  however  scarcely  distinguished  by  the  mind  itselil 
Indeed,  in  the  mathematical  processes  the  mind  passes  so  quickly 
from  the  individual  to  the  general  and  returns  so  readily  to  the 
individual  as  not  always  to  notice  for  the  moment  with  which  it 
has  to  do,  whether  with  the  lines  and  triangles  as  individuals,  or 
with  them  as  the  representatives  of  all  conceivable  lines  and  tri- 
angles. 

It  is  another  marked  and  distinctive  peculiarity  of  these  rela- 
tions, that  they  are  clearly  and  eutirely  distinguishable  from  all 
other  generalized  properties.  The  length,  breadth,  etc.,  of  any 
material  object  cannot  be  confounded  with  its  sensible  qualities, 
nor  can  the  relations  of  number  be  mistaken  for  those  proper- 
ties of  matter  or  spirit  of  which  sense  or  consciousness  takes  cog- 
nizance. Not  only  are  they  clearly  separated  as  classes,  but  each 
member  of  the  class  is  sharply  separable  from  every  other.  The 
line  can  not  possibly  be  confounded  with  the  surface,  nor  the  sum 
with  the  difierence. 

§  228.  These  concepts,  like  all  others,  can,  as  has  been 
explained,  be  expanded  into  propositions  of  content  and  ^♦'fl»»i«on8  and 
extent.  Mathematical  propositions  of  content  are  the 
definitions  which  state  the  attributes  that  constitute  the  essence 
of  each  of  the  complex  concepts  which  we  form  by  mathematical 
construction,  as  the  square,  the  triangle,  the  cube,  etc.,  etc. 
The  best  and  most  satisfactory  definitions  are  th<>8e  which  bruig 
directly  before  the  mind  the  act  or  process  by  which  the  concepts 
are  supposed  to  he  constructed. 

Such  definitions  we  sometimes  phrase  in  the  language  of  com- 
mand, as,  draw  me  a  line,  move  a  plane,  etc.  For  this  reason 
they  are  called  postulates,  postuiata,  i.  e.,  concepts  which  may  be 
constructed  and  assumed  without  dissent.  The  definitions  of  the 
concepts  of  number  scarcely  need  to  be  given.  We  assume  at 
once  that  all  men  know  what  they  signify.  When  an  explana- 
tion of  therii  is  required,  we  refer  directly  to  the  process  of  num- 
bering, i.  e,,  we  count  by  a  series  produced  by  the  constant  addi- 
tion of  units.  Mathematical  definitions  also  state  the  entire  im- 
port or  essence  of  th^ir  concepts.  We  are  certain  that  the  defini- 
tions of  a  triangle  and  square  are  exhaustive.  Such  concepts  are 
in  their  very  nature  transparent :  we  can  see  through  them  as 
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through  citbUI  water  to  the  bottom  of  a  mountain  lake.  We 
know  that  the  propertieB  enumerated  perfectly  disdnguiah  eacL 
concept  from  every  other.  The  definition  does  not  indeed  ex« 
presB  all  that  is  true  of  its  concept  as  related  to  CTerr  other  i« 
every  conceivable  combination,  (else  reasoning  or  analysis  could 
not  add  to  our  knowledge,)  but  it  gives  all  that  is  essential  to 
enable  the  mind  to  distinguish  it  from  every  other,  and  adequately 
to  define  what  its  content  is. 

Mathematical  propositions  of  extent  are  such  as  these :  Triaii« 
gles  are  plane  or  spherical ;  and  each  of  these  is  acute,  obtuse, 
or  right-angled.  For  the  same  reason  that  mathematical  defi- 
nitions are  exhaustive,  mathematical  divisions  are  known  to  be 
complete.  As  the  first  are  exhaustive,  on  account  of  the  limited 
number  of  the  elements  involved,  it  follows,  that  all  the  gubdivi* 
sions  which  depend  upon  such  elements,  can  be  easily  compassed^ 
and  confidently  enumerated  by  the  mind. 

Hamilton  pertinently  observes  :  "  Mathematical,  like  all  other 
reasoning,  is  syllogistic ;  but  here;  the  perqncuom  nece-^lty  of  t/ie 
matter  necesjfitaies  the  correctness  of  the  form ;  we  cannot  reason 
wrong." 

Axioms  are  prominently  employed  in  mathematical  reasoning. 
Axioms  differ  from  definitions  in  thi^,  that  they  state  the  ntce.s- 
sary  relations  that  are  involved  in  the  nature  or  application  of  all 
the  concepts  of  quantity  as  such,  whereas  the  definiton  expands 
the  content  or  extent  of  some  special  concept. 

Axioms  are  of  two  species,  the  anali/tic  and  the  si/ntftetic. 
Examples  of  analytic  axioms  are  such  propositions  as  the  iol- 
lowing,  *the  whole  is  greater  than  its  party'  and  'things  that  are 
etpinl  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another,' 

They  are  called  analytic  propositions  as  contrasted  with  synthe- 
tic, because,  as  it  is  contended,  they  evolve  or  explicate  in  the 
predicate  what  is  impliedly  known  or  assumed  in  the  subject. 

There  is  another  class  of  axioms,  such  as  these :  Two  j*traight 
lines  cannot  inclose  a  space :  Two  or  more  parallel  lines,  if  jrro- 
(hired  ever  so  far  in  either  direction,  can  nevtr  meet.  These 
exam])les  ap])ly  to  jrcomctrical  quantity  only.  These  are  clearly 
synthetical  projH)siti()ns.  Whatever  may  he  true  of  those  of  tho 
Dtlicr  class,  in  axioms  of  this  sort  the  predicate  contains  mat  rr 
which  the  subject  <loc8  not  imply.     And  yet  these  propositions 
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are  self-evident  and  intuitively  true.    They  cannot  and  need  not 
be  demonstrated. 

The  question  has  been  earnestly  agitated  whether  the  axioms 
or  the  definitions  are  the  foundations  of  geometrical  reasoning. 
It  has  been  very  generally  held  that  the  axioms  are  the  real  prin- 
cipia  upon  which  such  reasoning  depends :  that  is,  that  they  are 
the  unproved  but  assumed  major  premises  of  which,  with  certain 
minor  premises  furnished  by  the  definitions,  all  those  syllogisms 
are  constructed  that  make  up  the  demonstrations  of  geometry. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  only  kind  of  axioms  to  which  this  ques- 
tion can  apply,  is  the  first  of  the  two  classes  above  cited,  the  so- 
called  analytic  axioms.  Those  of  the  second  class,  all  would 
concede,  are  as  truly  principles  as  are  the  definitions ;  i.  e.,  they 
are  as  well  fitted  to  serve  as  major  premises  for  syllogisms. 

The  method  after  which  the  demonstrations  are  conducted 
by  Euclid,  has  lent  a  decided  support  to  this  view.  In  all  these 
demonstrations,  these  axioms  are  constantly  cited  as  major 
premises  for  the  truth  of  the  conclusions  which  are  derived  from 
them.  The  arguments  are  in  substance  as  follows :  All  things 
that  are  equal  to  the  same  thing,  are  equal  to  one  another.  The 
case  of  the  equality  of  the  two  lines  or  angles  A,  and  B,  to  a  third 
C,  is  a  case  of  the  kind.  Therefore,  this  is  a  case  of  their  being 
equal  to  one  another. — A  is  equal  to  B. 

Against  this  doctrine  cf.  Locke,  Essay,  B.  iv.  c.  vii.  §  10.  Reid, 
Essays  on  the  InteL  PmcerSy  Essay  vi.  chaps,  v.  and  vii.  Princi- 
pal Campbell,  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  B.  i.  c.  v.  §  1.  Dugald 
Sfeivart,  Elements,  Part  ii.  subd.  i.  c.  i.  sec.  i.  (1)  and  (2). 

For  our  present  purpose,  it  is  of  little  consequence  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  axioms  or  the  definitions  are  or  are  not  the 
foundations  of  geometrical  deduction.  In  the  one  case  we  begin 
our  series  of  deductions  with  certain  general  truths  that  are 
more  extensive  than,  and  are  prior  to  the  subject-matter  of 
geometry.  In  the  other  we  find  our  first  propositions  in  the  de- 
finitions, or  the  additional  truths  which  the  definitions  introduce 
and  make  possible. 

§  229.  It  is  more  important  to  observe  that  what 
is  called  geometrical  demonstration  is  very  far  from  tionof  gw.me- 

r  11^'  A  !••  A       ^^^^^     figures. 

being  a  proce^^  of  pure  deduction.    As  prelimmary  to  Auxiliary  untw, 
this  and  coincident  with  almost  every  one  of  its  steps, 
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a  process  is  carried  forward  of  preparing  lite  tnaicrit^  eoneemitiff 
whwA  we  reawn,  m  that  they  cau  be  brought  into  comparisou. 
ThU  is  ordinarily  termed  the  cotutruction  of  the  diagram  or  the 
drawing  of  auxiliary  Hnee.  lu  some  cases  these  constructions 
are  very  easy  and  simple,  in  others  they  are  difficult  and  com- 
plex. In  all  cases  they  taak  the  power  of  ready  invention,  and 
fertile  suggestion.  The  preparation  of  the  diagram  for  the  de- 
monstration of  the  47th  prop,  lat  book,  of  Euclid's  Geometry, 
is  Qu  iueoneiderable  achievement  of  invontive  skill  and  sagacity. 

It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  in  order  to  be  certain  of  the 
possibility  of  drawing  some  of  these  lines,  aud  of  the  character 
of  the  figures  which  will  result  from  them,  we  can  neither 
depend  upon  the  axioms  or  definitions,  nor  upon  the  naults  of 
previous  reasoning  processes,  but  must  rely  solely  upon  our 
direct  intuition  of  the  properties  and  relations  of  the  (inures 
which  our  postulates  enable  ua  to  draw,  and  which  our  defiui- 
tions  describe.  We  know,  for  example,  by  intuition  only,  that 
we  ran  connect  the  opposite  extremities  of  a  square  or  rectangle, 
and  that  the  diagonal  thus  drawn  will  divide  the  rectangle  iulo 
two  triangles  with  a  common  base.  In  constructing  a  rectangle, 
we  must  preauppoBe  the  space  which  we  drcumscribe,  and  some 
of  the  consequent  relations  to  it  and  to  one  other  of  its  bound- 
ing lines.  So  soon  as  we  divide  this  space,  we  add  to  this  know- 
ledge also,  by  direct  inspection  or  intuition.  Tlie  same  is  true 
whenever  we  add  to  or  divide  any  constructiou,  whether  one 
that  is  original  or  superinduced. 

It  should  he  noticed,  that  in  ail  cases  of  complicated  geometri- 
cal construction,  the  completion  of  the  diagram  is  the  result,  toa 
large  dcgreo,  of  a  lenlativn  process.  We  draw  a  line,  and  then 
observe  whether  the  new  relations  brought  into  existence  by  tbia 
coDstruc^on  may  serve  as  connecting  links  between  the  proposed 
conclusion  and  its  prooll  The  new  constructions  which  we  form  fur 
each  new  theorem,  furnish  fresh  material  tor  yet  other  proceasCB 
of  deduction,  and  thus  enlarge  the  material  by  suceesMve  (yn- 
theses,  to  which  our  deductions  cau  bo  applied.  The  new  truths 
which  these  new  constructions  enable  us  to  discover  are  intuitively 
assented  to,  bi>th  in  their  conilit ions  and  their  evidence.  They  are 
axlomati'',  and  similar  to  the  axioms  nf  the  second  class  which  we 
have  already  cousidcred.    The  number  of  such  axiomatic,  t.  e^ 
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obvious  truths  made  possible  by  the  eudless  variety  of  geometrical 
constructions,  is  well  nigh  imlimited.  With  every  new  construction, 
some  new  relation  is  evoked,  and  its  truth  is  intuitively  assented  to. 
Moreover,  in  geometrical  reasoning. the  several  quantities  must 
be  measured  by  or  with  one  another.  The  diagrams  are  con- 
structed, and  the  needful  auxiliary  lines  are  drawn  solely  in  order 
that  the  parts  may  be  so  prepared  that  one  may  be  compared 
with  another.  As  the  triangle  is  the  simplest  figure  that  can  be 
constructed,  the  original  measurement  to  which,  in  the  last 
analysis,  all  others  are  reduced,  and  by  which  they  are  tested,  is 
that  of  two  triangles.  In  Playfair's  Grcometry  the  first  act  of 
demonstration  and  that  to  which  all  the  remaining  attach  them- 
selves and  are  referred,  is  that  of  the  fourth  Prop,  by  which  two 
triangles  are  superimposed  on  one  another.  The  possibility  of 
comparing  two  triangles  being  established,  we  have  the  means  of 
comparing  all  those  plane  figures  which  can  be  resolved  into 
equal  triangles.  This  may  be  considered  another  auxiliary  step 
in  geometrical  demonstration.  It  is  obvious  that  this  or  any 
act  of  measurement  is  not  deduction  proper. 

J  230.  After  the  material  has  boon  prepared  we  proceed  to  apply 

to  it  the  processes  of  geometrical  demonstration.     How  we  do  this       Oeomotrical 
,       .       .  ...^-.11  1  reiiponing  ex- 

can  be  understood  most  satisfactorily  by  an  example.  plained  by  ua 

In  the  fifth  proposition  of  Playfair's  Geometry,  B.  I.,  it  is  proposed    example, 
to  prove  that  the  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle  are 
equal.     The  first  step  is  to  prepare  the  diagram  by  producing  the  two  sides,  A  B, 
and  A  C,  indefinitely  towards  D  and  £. 

In  the  lines  thus  drawn,  the  two  points  F  and  G  are  taken 
at  equal  distances  from  A,  and  B  G  and  C  F  are  joined.  It 
is  manifest,  '  to  the  eife/  as  we  say,  that  we  have  two  pairs 
of  triangles,  AB  G,  A  CF,  B  CG  and  C  B  F.  The  first 
two  have  the  two  corresponding  sides  equal — the  one  by  con- 
struction, the  other  by  the  addition  of  equals  to  equals — as 
also  the  included  angle  common.  By  deduction  from  the 
conclusion  of  the  fourth  proposition,  the  bases  C  F  and  B  G  p 
and  the  several  angles  are  proved  to  be  equal.  These  two 
conclusions  give,  in  the  two  smaller  triangles,  one  side  ofjJ 
each  equal ;  by  subtraction  of  the  equals  A  B  and  A  C  from 
the  equals  A  F  and  A  G,  the  sides  B  F  and  C  G  are  equal ;  that  the  included 
angles  included  between  the  equal  sides  of  each  are  equal  was  proved  from  the 
fourth  proposition.  It  fol!ows  by  the  same  syllogism  upon  the  same  premises, 
that  the  angles  B  C  F  and  G  B  C  are  equal.  These  equals  arc,  then  taken  from 
the  equals  A  G  F  and  A  B  G,  and  the  remainders  are  eq.ual.  These  are  the  angles 
at  the  base  of  the  isosceles  triangle. 

17 
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■qaalitj  in  the  nnaimiPK  Mde  et  tack.  The  nwom  br  tbc  Eusdaiiua  li  tbe  |n«- 
pTWit  of  iBBb  nuoj^  u  coBitrsMtd  bj  th*  stiad,  b;  ncmiu  of  (In  kavn  giro. 
ptKiM  «r  ipac.  II  hhU  b*  •  IririttI  Sown  to  Mj  tlwt  tbc  rIbUod  uT  cqtulitj 
n^aifM  that  Ivo  Ihinga  tqakl  to  tkt  nvM  UiiBg  AoaM  ba  cqasl  to  ddb  ■Bulbcr; 
bill  thit  mnl  be  Mid,  if  tli«  aiion  ii  >  rshd  for  tha  ipceul  (^(ilicscieiu  of  IimIC 
Bat  Bguii:  n  demomtjmU  or  dciliiceiii  ifaii  va;  bjthsHtwa  eoneainutnl  ajN 
toswDW,  tbat  tba  uiglw  U  tb«  bus  of  lbi(  iodiiHoitl  IwkvIc*  Eriui^e  an  eqiul 
In  ooe  aBolher.  But  ag  gee  U  odm  tliat  il  miut  fuUow  ibat  iihaicnr  ii  irnc  uf 
iSli  or  aay  uOBcIa  triangle  mqtt  b«  tret  of  (tetj  one.  Heow  wt  gcmrmlice 
Ibis  eoDcluiim  dirMllj,  and  make  il  nadj  to  In  owd  u  the  major  pretaite  nt 
asnihei  •Ttlngina.  Tbji  ii  ihs  lafl  >l>p  ia  the  piocaa  a(  ■  gMmwlrical  demna- 
MnlioB.  It  il  not  by  inJitriiayi  proper,  bowenr,  tbat  wa  paM  trnia  lbs  inili- 
tiiloal  10  the  general,  for  tbe  R«»n   that  the  properlis  and  rctatioui  of  Fpaco 

Indioata  one  anatber  with  mare  or  1«  prvbaiiliif,  but  eaob  reqninn  the  oEber  bj 
•a  Bnaroidable  Deomitj  dii«nied  bj  inlailioD. 

The  pmseHea  uT  aritbnietie  and  alg<^bn  are  leBreelj  eonridered  procfcsea  of 
dodaotion  at  all,  not  brcaiue  dsdoctioa  ii  not  pte*eat  and  aolaall;  petfotine'l,  tnU 
bccauu  it  pUj(  to  iucoo'iilvrable  a  part  in  rrscbiOB  Iho  rC9D)t«.     The  ohiEf  emx- 


p^rforiT 


ngpral 


tloni  and  lo  apply  (ueh  mi>lhadi  of  dealing  ullh  Ih^m.  ■■  will  briug  to  pan  tba 

ba  etalveiJ  tram  (he  data.  Tbo  mlncl  lerki  lo  change  lb*  eipmiion  of  the 
qnanUlle*  giien,  ao  that  thnj  can  be  adTanlageaiul;  «omparrd.  The  miad  de- 
duaea  (inljr  when  it  applies  luiae  rale  or  priDoi]ile,  or  qki  a  fonnala  preriaDHdr 
doMrmlnwl  to  he  true  of  all  meinhen  or  all  objcota  dmtlarly  litualcd  Hith  Ihn 
Indiviilnil  pann.  Ruih  theaa  proeetsM  are  eimiliir  in  principle  lo  (he  expedient 
nf  iletining  aiixiliurg  Hint  In  geomclcy.     The  rcaolt  it  ruadilf  generaliaed. 

§  231.  The  thini  species  of  deduction  is  the  romial 

•}li°i!>mi.   "  or  purely  logical,  aucli  u  ia  employed  in  unmeditUa 

aijlloyitvi*.   Here  the  rea«iu  for  tlie  coDclnsion  is  found 

iu  wimo  ODO  of  tiio  necessary  relalioDs  of  the  concept,  wlionover 

Il  u  ri^lulion  can  be  applied  or  viewed  as  a  cause  fiCJ:»^tilUDg 

now  rulaliun  expressed  in  the  coudusion.    Inasmuch  as  thera   ' 
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are  several  eucli  essential  relations,  a  variety  of  such  deouctioiia 

is  possible.     Syllogiama  of  this  sort  are  called  by  Kant  "ylloijum* 

of  tlie  underitandiiig,  because  the  understanding  is  defined  by 

I   Kant  to  he  the  logical  faculty.    These  conclusions  are  aometimes^  | 

1  Btyled   immediate,   in   contrast  with   thoae   which   are    mediale, 

I  because  they  are  built  upoo  a  single  proposition,  or  more  exactly 

ifie  no  middle  term  ia  present  or  provided  in  the  ordinary  ao- 

L  ceptatioa  of  the  word.    The  major  premise  is  derived  from  an 

I  expansion  in  language  of  those  relations  which  necessarily  bo- 

I  long  to  the  concept,  and  may  be  expressed  in  purely  formal  pro- 

I  poaitions.    These  arguments  are  usually  treated  in  books  of  logic 

I  under  the  title  of  the  Conversion  and  Opposition,  of  Propositions, 

and  often  are  not  treated  as  syllogisms  at  all. 

The  followiog  is  an  example,  usually  cited  as  of  tubnlttm 
j  Apposition:  All  islands  were  originally  attacked  to  a  continent; 
W  Uierefbre,  »ome  islands,  or  litis  inland,  e.  g.,  Ireland,  was  ortffiiiallg 
I  attaehed  to  a  continent.  The  argument  iu  this  form  is  an  etithy- 
.  In  order  that  it  may  be  expanded  into  a  syllogism  the 
r  preoiise  is  required :  it  becomes — whatex'er  i»  tnie  of  ait 
\  ialtaUU  u  true  of  some  islands;  il  is  true  of  all  isfands  that  tluy  , 
e  attaehed  to  a  eotUineni;  therefore  U  is  true  of  some  islartda  J 
W'tkat  tkey  belonged  to  a  eoutinent 

We  assert,  No  man  is  perfect ;  therefore,  smne  men,  or  (his  matg 
lis  not  perfect:  the  major  premise  being  tu/iafanw  M  denied  of  a 
\  men  is  denied  of  some  men,  or  this  man. 

conversion  we  conclude  from  All  men  are  morttU,  that  soma  ^ 
^mortals  are  men.      From   No  man  is  perfect,  that  no  perfect  6 

lan,  and  so  on  throughout  the  cases  that  are  jiosaible,  the  \ 
I  major  premise  in  each  instance  being  a  periphrastic  proposition,   ' 

I  the  predicate  affirmed   of  all  men  may  be  tfte  subjeet  when  J 
tUmifed  by  some,  etc. 

II  might  tetm  at  fint  th&t  ,tbo  proper  tnnjnr  prvmise  in  enoh  esisB,  ehoald  b 

\  tmt  Iff  il- parit.     But  OD    n  nxioiid  thcugbt  we  sorreot  ouraolvee  b;  obierringj 
I  inch  k  onns  do  middle  tinin  can  pomibi;  bo  dcTiged  to  oonniKt  Ibo  mi^ai; 

I  vtl.h  Iha  minor.  The  inaif  ia  trne,  only  mora  eminently,  of  vbiit  are  eallcd  t)u| 
1  nf  thuagbl— M  tho  Inwa  of  itUntilg,  nf  noMmdlaiixi,  sod  of  tliB  . 
lit  ;  on  mallei  \i  furni-hod  in  aush  pmpnsitionB,  by  whirh  Ha  urn  proaroil  U 
noluiion.  Thrf  ara  nnt  laH>  of  thoustat  in  [be  lenso  of  being  major  prcmlra 
ledustiun.     Tbcy  are  rathsr  gaoEiraliiationa  of  Ihe  parlioular  praweere  ohMil 
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Iba  mloj  potlbruis,  aoJ  uf  Ui»  rcluliotu  whieli  thij  iavalve.     They 
rutH  fur  logiu.!  eouiisWncj  (ct.  i  310). 

Tfao  fuire  uf  the  argumeut  in  ail  tliese  cases  is  found  in  06 ' 
esBcutiftl  nature  of  tiie  concept,  as  involving  certain  relations, 
I*,  y,.  of  the  whole  to  its  part,  of  the  mhjeet  to  iU  predicate,  and  of  th* 
poMtiit  ia  ii»  negiUice.  But  the  nature  of  the  concept  is  but , 
uiother  name  for  tlie  properties  or  rdatiotts  which  the  miud  aa- 
c(«aarily  conceives  every  concept  as  posseseing,  which  the  mi&d 
must  ncceworily  think  it  as  being,  or  as  able,  in  other  relatiooa,  to 
eflL>ct  or  evolve.  The  purely  tagieal  pn^ertlcs  or  re(aiions  are 
vlcwetl  aa  causes  of  what  is  expressed  in  the  coucluMon,  like  phy- 
aicnl  ciiiMw  and  iiutiJiematiad  relations,  and  so  tar  forth  are  uaed 
by  the  mind  as  the  reasons  of  the  conclusions  which  it  accepts. 

§  232,  The  foregoing  analysis  of  the  varieties  of 
In  m.M  «!•  oi  dcductiou  requires  ub  to  distinguish  tliat  part  of  the 
process  which  is  preparatiBe  or  atuiHary,  from  that 
whicli  i-f  Hmpli/  and  BlncUy  deductive.  That  which  is  characl«mtic 
uf  each  oue  of  these  varieties  ia  derived  from  the  elements  and  ma* 
terials  which  these  subsidiary  processes  fiirnish  Ibr  deduction.  But 
in  actual  reasoning,  the  two  operations  are  so  intimately  blended, 
together,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 
For  example,  in  probable  reasoning,  the  force  and  conclusiveneas 
of  the  argument  may  seem  to  turn  chiefly  upon  the /orb  o/ohmer- 
vfttian  aiui  la^limoiii/  which  establish  the  minor  premise,  or  the 
indwiioits  which  support  the  major,  and  very  little  upon  the  act 
of  bringing  the  two  together  in  the  relations  of  an  argument. 
As  soon  as  the  auxiliary  and  preliminary  steps  are  taken,  tho 
conjunction  of  the  parts  as  major  and  minor,  naturally  occurs  to 
the  mind,  and,  with  it,  the  inevitable  conclusion.  In  geometrical 
reasoning,  as  we  have  seen,  the  establishment  of  the  conclusion 
sought  for,  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  skilful  suggestion  of 
the  appropriate  auxiliary  linen,  and  the  orderly  eoncatetialton  of 
the  several  arguments,  so  that  the  result  may  spring  forth  of  it- 
self. In  common  life,  the  issue  of  the  reasoning  depends  npoa 
the  establishment  of  certain  facts,  in  coimection  with  certain 
principles.  Upon  the  proof  of  the  facta  and  the  entorcemeot 
and  illustration  of  the  principles,  the  reasoner  expcndB  the  re- 
sources of  memory  and  invention,  of  ivJt  and  clw|uence.     Tlie 
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&cts  being  established  and  the  principles  received,  the  argument 'I 
enforces  itself. 

Skill  in  the  inventioii  of  middle  tenrn,  or  media  of  proof,  is  an  ] 
&rt   in  respect  to  which  men   dificr  more  widely  than  in   re-^ 
Bpect  to  merely  logical  conaiatency,  or  the  capacity  to  derive  con*  1 
clusiona  from  their  preniiaes,     Ui>on  skill  and  aptnees  in  this,  i 
founded  very  largely  the  estimate  in  which  the  ability  of  a  rea-  1 
Boner  ia  held.     But  this  affluence  of  invention  and  skill  in  eeleo- 
tion  must  also  be  attended  with  a  ready  tact  in  forecasting  all  tha  ^J 
results  of  a  multitude  of  deiltictive  processes,  when  applied  to  all 
the  cases  which  invention  suggests.    There  must  also  be  present 
the  capacity  to  hold  the  attention  evenly  and  atoadily  in  long 
and  closely-connected  series  of  deductions,  all  whii'h  capacities 
le  only  from  the  special  development,  and  usually  from  tha 
patient   and    practiced   training  of   the    philosopliical    powers. 
When  these  habits  are  matured  by  such  training,  the  soul  leama 
[  to  act  with  the  precision  and  rapidity  of  intuition.     It  must  so 
in  onler  to  reason  with  suceesB  when  pressed  by  a  powe"-ful 
antagitiiist,  in  the  haste  and  escitement  of  debate,  or  under  the 
im&xpecled  and  ingenious  assaults  or  defences  which  are  elicited 
n  an  active  controversy. 

The  establishment  of  the  prinoiples  or  the  reasorw  which  are 

inviJved  and  required  in  an  argument,  is  often  the  point  of  chief 

importance.     Inasmuch  ss  the  deductive  power  is  prominently 

employed  here,  the  loffirfif  faculty,  or  power  of  analytic  and  con- 

_  eistent  thinking  is  especially  tasked,  and  superiority  in  this  is  nft- 

I   cessarily  manifest.     The  power  readily  and   surety  to  fall  liack  \ 

'  npon  principles,  and  to  apply  them  to  special  cases  with  apt- 

'  ness  and  force,  ia  the  power  which  distinguishes  the  rerutmer  from 

the  man  of  esti'nsive  knowledge,  the  man  of  fertile  invontion, 

'   the  man  of  ready  wit,  or  tlie  man  eloquent  in  description  and 

,    appeal.     To  this  power  must  be  superadded,  as  itU  alvioyg  »up> 

)  pmed,  the  capacity  to  proceed  with  logical  clearness  and  rigor  I 

from  the  reason  to  the  conclusion.   Thelast  marks  the /oyi«a.«  pro- 1 

I  per,  as  he  is  contrasted  with  and  distinguished  from  the  reanoner.i 

§  2.33.  This  analysis  also  enables  us  to  answer  the 
,    question  which  has  been  frequently  agitated,  whether  u,  a 
dcditelwn  adds  lo  our  knowleilge.     Many  have  cou-  i!jn? 
tended  that  it  does  not  and  cannot     They  urge,  that 
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if  we  kM>v  the  wqor  penbe,  m  alrcadr  kooir  the  concluguS}!: 
that  abeu  we  aaaeni  lo  tke  mgor,  Jff  m-m  ore  morfo/,  we  have 
■Tiiilj  4miM  Um  qmetioB,  vbedter  Peffr  u  mmial,  and  tliat 
Wbaterrr  Wrantage  tba«  nutf  be  in  employing  an  argument,  tbe 
•rpnkent  don  not  add  to  oar  stock  of  knowledge.  We  do  not, 
h  »  wged,  gun  by  h  vaj  new  truth. 

To  tKia  aignmcnl,  id  the  fern  in  which  it  is  Qr^ed,  we  might 
nplj,  in  the  Jnt  piae#,  that  if  we  subsdmte  for  "uv  know 
alrraif,''  tin  phrase  "we  miyhl  knotc  if  m  leould  think  or  r<^iect'' 
time  wouM  he  leas  tcason  to  object  to  it.  The  desi^  of  reasoDiDg 
isoftai  to  leftd  a  person  to  rrfiftt  or  Oiini  concerning  the  applica- 
tion of  th«  &Gts  or  principles  to  which  he  assents.  When  a  man 
institatm  a  prooeBs  of  deduction,  or  follows  one  presented  by 
another,  one  of  three  things  may  be  true.  FiVs(,  he  may  never 
have  accepted,  through  ignorance  or  want  of  thought,  the  mitjor 
premtM,  or,  at  least,  not  so  diatinctly  as  to  be  ready  to  apply  it 
in  every  particular  case.  But  he  may  be  induced  to  accept  it  ior 
the  firet  time  by  the  excitement  of  the  occasion — i.  c,  by  the  use 
or  application  which  is  now  lo  be  made  of  it.  Second,  he  mny 
never  before  have  accepted  the  minor  so  as  to  bo  able  to  conuect 
it  with  the  general  truth,  even  though  it  had  already  been 
familiar  to  his  knowledge  and  assent.  Third,  he  nmy  have  ac- 
cepted both  major  and  minor,  but  may  never  have  thought  of 
the  two  together  so  as  to  perceive  that  relation  between  the  two 
which  involves  the  conclusion. 

In  the  aeeond  place,  an  argument  is  usually  addressed  to  a 
person  who  has  not  accepted  a  conclusion,  by  a  person  who  has 
accepted  it.  The  one  who  uses  the  argument,  knows  this  conclu- 
sion to  be  true.  The  person  to  whom  it  Is  addressed  has  not  ne- 
sentfd  to  it.  The  argument  is  used  to  make  him  give  this 
assent  In  some  sense  of  the  phrase,  it  adds  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  pereon  whom  it  convinces.  It  onlinarily  does  this  by 
leading  him  so  to  reflect,  that  he  enlarges  his  knowledge  or  hia 
belief  First,  it  may  be,  he  is  led  to  accept  the  major;  Mart,  he 
assents  to  the  minor ;  and  last  of  all,  he  is  induced  so  to  connect 
the  two,  that  he  himself  is  convinced,  and  of  himself  accejils  the 
conclusion. 

Keasooing  ia,  in  fkct.  constantly  employed    to    enlarge 
kiiowl^lgo  of  men.     It  would  be  idle,  as  it  might  seem,  to  ( 
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tend  that  the  student  of  a' system  of  geometry  does  not  increase 
his  stock  of  knowledge,  or  that  all  the  knowledge  which  he  gains 
is  acquired  by  indtustian  or  intuition.  Deduction  18  constantly 
employed  as  a  means  of  instruction  in  all  departments  of  science, 
and  it  would  seem  vith  the  greatest  advantage  to  those  whose 
knowledge  it  augments. 

But  knowledge  is  as  truly  concerned  with  the  apprehension  of 
relations,  as  with  the  cognition  of  facts.  New  or  additional 
knowledge  is  as  properly  the  knowledge  under  new  relations  of 
facts  already  known  or  very  familiar,  as  the  acquisition  of  new 
facts  by  observation,  testimony,  or  induction.  Deduction  applies 
reasons  to  &cts  or  events,  in  order  to  establish  their  truth,  or  ex- 
plain their  existence  or  occurrence.  It  is  often  required,  as  we 
know,  to  convince  ourselves  or  others  that  a  fact  or  event  must 
have  been  true  or  must  have  occurred.  The  man  that  is  con- 
vinced by  such  a  process  of  the  reality  of  any  fiict,  must  thereby 
have  gained  new  knowledge  of  its  relations. 

Or,  again,  the  process  is  applied  to  explain  why  it  occurred ; 
the  &ct  or  event  being  admitted,  the  reason  for  its  occurrence  is 
asked  for.  When  such  reason  is  given  by  the  application  of  the 
deductive  process,  the  fact  is  known  in  a  new  relation.  The 
knowledge  of  the  fact  as  explained  by  its  reason  is  certainly  new 
knowledge.  Deduction  applies  general  causes,  elements  or  pro- 
jKjrties,  as  reasons  to  confirm  or  explain  events  and  facts.  It  not 
only  adds  to  our  knowledge,  but  it  adds  knowledge  of  a  kind 
which  is  eminent  for  its  worth  and  dignity — thought-knowledge  of 
the  most  exalted  character — ^knowledge  in  the  light  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  laws  which  govern  and  explain  all  individual  &ct8 
and  events. 
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INDUCTIVE  REASONING  OR  INDUCTION. 

§  234.  We  have  seen  that,  in  order  to  perform 
those  processes  of  deduction  which  relate  to  facts  and  proi"rt?*^«nd 
events — the  processes  called  probable  reasoning — ^the  15?^^*^^^  ^ 
mind  must  be  furnished  with  mi^'or  premises  or  gen- 
eral propositions. 
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Tha  process  by  wlikh  we  gain  the  truths  thus  applied 
iiuludion  or  ituludiee  reamniiuj.  We  proceod  to  iniiiiire :  What 
U  the  nature  of  thia  process?  What  are  the  couditioos  and 
groundB  of  its  exercise?  What  tho  ossuniptious  ou  which  it 
rests?  What  are  its  ap[)lictttiona  to  huiaan  kiiowledge,  aud 
whiU  the  rules  for  its  suciitasftil  use? 

Induction  ia  usually  dt^ned  as  the  deriving  generals  from  parti- 
cuUn;  and  in  this  is  oontrastod  with  deduction,  in  which  we  are 
said  to  proceed  from  generals  t«  particulars.  This  ilcilnttion  is 
correct  so  far  ns  it  goes,  but  it  is  by  no  means  precise  or  exhaust- 
ive There  are  many  processes  conceivable,  in  which  we  derive 
gcDerols  from  particulars  which  are  not  processes  of  induction. 
For  example :  We  observe  ten  oranges,  and,  noticing  theni  one 
by  one,  perceive  a  commoa  likeness  of  (qualities.  We  gather  the 
results  of  our  observations  into  the  general  judgment  or  propoei- 
tioti :  all  these  oranges  are  slightly  oval,  or  light  yellow,  or  yellow 
mottlwl  with  green.  It  is  obvious  tliat  such  a  judgment,  though 
general  and  derived  from  particulars,  has  not  been  gained  Viy 
induction.  Thia  is  further  obvious  from  the  fact,  that  such  propo- 
sitions cannot  he  applied  in  deduction.  To  seek  thus  to  apply 
them,  would  bo  an  iiUe  form,  attended  by  no  advantage,  and 
leading  to  no  conviction.  If  all  that  we  know  or  had  learned 
was  simply  :  all  swans  hitherto  observed  were  white,  or  all  mca 
observed  or  reportwl  have  died,  we  should  already  have  included 
iu  tlic  major  premise  the  truth  of  the  conclusion,  aud  it  would 
be  idle  to  expand  the  knowledge  already  gained  into  a  form  of 
deduction.  With  such  general  propositions' as  premises,  deductive 
reasoning  would  be  either  suiierHuous  or  impertinent. 

"  If  induction,"  says  GilHi^.  "  must  go  through  every  indi- 
vidual instance,  it  would  be  either  useless  or  impossible:  impossi- 
ble if  the  number  of  cases  were  infinite;  useless,  because  then  the 
universal  proposition  would  add  nothing  new  to  our  knowledge" 

And  yet  inductions  like  these — so-called — have  been  named 
by  sometheonly  perfect  or  truly  logical  inductions.  (Cf.  SirWm. 
liamillon,  Logie,  Lee.  xvii.  fi62;  Lrc.  xxxiii.  S  108;  Appmdix 
vii.)  It  is  sutficicnt  to  observe  that,  if  such  inductions  are  ex- 
posed to  no  error,  they  contribute  no  truth.  They  are  safe  but 
s,  for  they  admit  of  no  apfilicatiou,  except  as  a  coi 
e  memory. 
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That  which  is  properly  called  induction  is  a  process  of  another 
character.  Examples  of  it  are  such  as  these.  I  observe  a 
certain  number  of  oranges,  and,  noticing  their  characteristics, 
infer  or  believe  that  all  oranges  have  certain  peculiarities  of 
form,  internal  constitution,  habits  of  growth,  etc.,  etc.  In  like 
manner,  I  infer  all  swans  are  and  must  be  white ;  not  merely  all 
the  swans  that  have  existed,  or  those  which  have  been  observed 
or  described,  but  the  whole  species  in  the  past,  the  present,  and 
the  future.  In  such  cases  we  take  the  examples  which  we  have 
observed,  to  stand  for  or  represent  the  entire  class. 

It  follows  that  judgmerds  of  induction  differ  from  simple  judg- 
ments, in  certain  important  particulars.  To  return  to  our  first 
example ;  we  see  ten  oranges  with  certain  well-defined  character- 
istics. \ye  bring  them  under  their  appropriate  concepts,  and 
judge  or  affirm  these  concepts  of  the  individual  objects.  In  inr 
duction  we  proceed  further :  we  add  to  these  simple  judgments 
yet  another,  viz.,  that  what  we  have  found  to  be  true  of  these, 
may  be  received  as  true  of  all  others  like  them.  The  ground  of 
the  first  judgment  is  facts  observed  and  compared.  The  ground 
of  the  second  is  what  is  called  the  analogy  of  ncUure.  A  judg- 
ment  of  induction  is  then  a  judgment  of  oomp(Mring  observation^ 
enlarged  by  a  judgment  of  analogy.  The  judgment  of  observation 
is  founded  on  observed  similarity.  The  judgment  of  analogy  is 
founded  on  an  interpreted  indication. 

What  is  usually  called  experien'^e,  includes  acts  of  induction. 
Simple  observation  and  judgment  do  not  constitute  what  we 
usually  call  experience ;  for  this  imports  not  only  that  we  have 
made  and  preserved  observations,  but  also  that  we  are  capable  of 
applying  their  results  in  parallel  cases.  This  implies  the  power 
to  discriminate  between  cases  that  are,  and  those  that  are  not 
similar.  Without  this  power  or  discipline,  observation  or  bare 
experience  would  be  possible  but  useless.  For  it  would  enable 
iLs  simply  to  attain  and  retain  our  knowledge  of  the  past,  but 
never  to  apply  it  to  the  future. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  questions  return  upon  us 

with  augmented  interest  and  importance :    What  is  the  ground, 

what  the  nature,  and  what  are  the  rules- for  a  sound  induction? 

They  are  questions  which  have  often  been  asked,  and  not  always 

very  satisfactorily  or  thoroughly  answered.     As  preliminary  to 

17* 
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Um'  fl^f'l'ffimmii  /ff  thn  rnrnusi  utmm^in,  and  to  a  SKdd&ecorr 
ihtnry  hi'  SwUtvWhUf  w<?  ma/  profitably  etfnauler  a  few  exazn 

$  2'$0.  Thi;  iri'liif.Joniiof  cr/ininon  life  kaTe 
tif  M^mulntl'tlZ  iff^'U  ntfiwvA.  T\ury  diffw  from  the  indactiocB  of 
S''!L'jl'Ifr#i*'''''*  w^i^'?^,  in  that  i)wtT  nmultn  are  incapable  of  bein^ 
rnlu'!^'!  t^y  universal  Htat€fnenti9  to  which  there  are 
no  fix^'qrf.ion«.  Nor  (lo  they  rtmuH  in  the  di«?overT  of  uIcimAte 
pro|H>rtifw,  agi^nrif^,  and  laWfi.  T)i(;ir  n^niJta  are  seen  in  the 
(;onirnon  m^tm)  mu\  rornmon  pnid(;ncc  which  are  eagential  to  the 
Itf^rihrwnw't^  uii  tlio  'common  a(;tM  and  dutif:«  of  common  life. 
Unr/;rnni/yn  inkill  itnri  nrmlinrNM  in  intfrq^reting  sndi  indication 
\n  U^TuwA  arriiM^fM'^Jtf  i\\nvi*n\mimi,  Maga/rity,  and  tact.  Leag  than 
ilin  \m\n\  vn\ttu'\\y  Ut  rnak<i  >(iU'h  inductions  quickly  and  correctlv, 
\n  dfnorninnti'd  ^|own<^  and  Mupidity.  The  averape  npaeitv  is 
nill'-d  r.ffjnmffu  nt'iiM',  in  on<i  of  flic  Hignification^  of  lio^  Krai. 

The  Mf't'fmd  vltum  (if  cxainph^t  of  the  procea*  of  iDi*>:T:i«;n    ia 
fiirniftjicd    by    tlic  diHcovcri(*M  of  Wficncc.      The  in'iU;:-*:>Q5   of 
conirnon   lili-  iirc  In   one   himihc  diwrovcrii^,  but  the  iiulieatioiis 
arc  HO  rcmjily  InhTprcU'd  find  the  inf<;rence8  are  derivc<I  with  so 
grciit  nnaniniity  and  nnivcr/<ality,  that  the  intellectual  process 
(or  proc<»HMCj4)   by  wliieh   they  are  made,  attracts  little  attention, 
and  in,  thcrelnre,  not  readily  analyzed.     But  when  some  new 
and  wonderful  a^^'ut  in  nature  is  brought  to  light,  or  some  new 
law  of  \\m  rieling  in  cMliibliflhc^l,  and  especially  when  the  power  or 
law  \H  fipjilied   Ui  Hotne   brilliant  or   useful   result,  we   inquire 
wilh  fhe  ^rrvn\vHl  liileri'Mt,   I  low  came  the  discoverer  to  think  of 
thnl?     How  did   he  Matinfy  himnelf  that  what  he  thought  was 
frne?    In  HUeh  ciimcm  wc  arc5  more  likely  to  find  answers  to  our 
ijUepilloiiB,  infifinHieh  aw  the  Hteps  of  the  process  have  often  been 
HJowIy  made,  and  the  conniderations  which  have   led   to  them 
run  be  diiitiiK^tly  rcprcnluciKl. 

We  wli'ct,  lirnt  of  all,  the  brilliant  discovery  by  Franklin  of 
the  'nlnitil}i  of  Ughtnmg  with  electricity.  With  the  electrical 
agent,  or,  iw  it  wan  called  in  his  time,  the  electric  fluid,  Franklin 
wan  entirely  familiar.  lie  was  so  far  master  of  the  methods  of 
developing  it  in  Huffieient  quantity  or  intensity,  as  to  be  able  to 
j)r(Hluec  \\^  ordinary  and  ol)viou8  phenomena,  as  well  as  to  ex- 
liibit  pJienomcna  that  liad  previously  been  unknown.     He  had 
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tine  electrical  machine  and  tlie  Le^rden  jar,  and  couM  { 
Rt  pleaaure  the  electrical  light,  and  the  report  lollowiiig  the 
net'tion  of  bodies  in  opposite  electrical  coaditiims.     With  these, 
then    somewhat   noyel     pheuomeDa,    he    had    become   entirely 
&niiliar  ia  observation  and  thought;    as  familiar  as  men   in 
common  life  are  with  the  aspect  or  furm  of  a  fruit,  or  with  the 
ezpredsion  of  a  gentle  or  vicious  animal.    He  had  also  closely 
observed  the  phenomena  of  lightning,   and  had  noticed  simi-  J 
laritiea  which  had  never  been  thought  of  before.    The  wave-like  B 
sheet  and  the  zig-zag  Hue  and  the  loud  report  were  seen  to  re-l 
seiable  the  Icaa  impressive  phenomena  of  the  machine  and  the 
Leyden  jar ;    and  it  occurred  to  his  thoughts  that  the  similarity 
of  the  phenomena  indicated  a  common  agent  or  power  as  their 
cause.    This  suggestiou  was  Btrengthened  by  the  thought,  that  J 
clouds  might  be  to  clouds,  or  clouds  to  the  earth,  as  the  opposite  ■ 
Hurfacea  of  the  Leyden  jar.     The  mere  observation   of  eiroi"! 
larities  like  these  might  have  satisfied  the  mind  of  Franklin^fl 
that  the  power  or  fluid  in  the  heavens  must  be  tlie  same  witltl 
that  which  could  be  accumulated  by  the  machine  from  thsfl 
earth.     When  at  lost  he  succeeded  in  briugbg  the  power  ioM 
question  to  affect  a  small   quantity  of  matter,  when   be  made.itifl 
to  run  along  an  insulated  kite-string,  to  emit  a  spark,  to  chargej 
a  Leyden  jar — in  short,  to  exhibit  not  only  similar  but  the  samofl 
indications  with  machine  electricity,  the  induction   could  uofl 
longer  be  doubted.     The  decisive  experiment  proved  the  correct-j 
oess  of  his  thought.  I 

Dr.  Black  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  earbonie  acid  gas,  bjv 

observing  that  caustic  lime  increased  in   weight  when  change^! 

into  common  lime,  and  by  inferring  that  this  weight  must  be  1 

derived   from  some  agent  in  the  atmosphere.     This  suggested 

the  thought  that  the  other  alkalies,  being  like  caustic   lime 

in  other  properties,  were  like  it  also  in  this.     The  experiment 

was  trie<l,  and  the  suggestion  was  found  to  l>e  correct.    This  put 

ihim  upon  the  inquiry  what  the  agent  was  which  entered  into 

combination  with  all  these  substances.     The  inquiry  result»l  in 

the  separation  of  earbonie  acid  gas  as  a  newly-discovered  ageutj 

and  the  determination  of  its  properties  and  laws.  I 

D'.di^in  is  »a.id  to  have  dUan-rred  the  law  that  chemical  com^ 
binalions  are  effected  by  the  union  of  ihcir  coustituent  elemenl^B 
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iu  fixed  proportions;  aDd  that,  when  a  larger  portion  of  i 
aguit,  a^  oxygen,  eaters  into  such  a  combiuatioti,  it  ifl  iuvariablj 
a  inulliptp  of  a  smaller.  Ue  was  led  to  tbu)  by  the  koowledgo 
that,  in  some  cases,  a  combination  in  such  proportions  liad  in  fact 
been  observed.  Being  a  teacher  of  uatheniatics  and  acctistoined 
to  mathematicat  relations,  Le  generalized  the  result  of  a  few 
chance  obaorvatious  into  a  universal  law  ;  it  "  being  irresistibly 
recommended  by  the  clearness  and  simplicity  which  the  notion 


One  of  the  most  instructive  instances  of  modern  discovery,  ia 
that  achieved  by  -Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  of  (he  meliHic  banea  of  the 
a/kaline  earths.  The  similarity  in  appearance  and  in  maiiy 
clicroicui  propertica  between  such  alkalies  as  potash,  soda,  and 
lime,  and  the  clearly  identified  oxyds  of  metals,  hud  led  to  the 
Bu^estion,  that  they  were  similar  in  chemical  constitution — i,  e,, 
that  they  all  were  oxyds  of  metals.  But  tlie  metals  believed  in 
do  not  exist  iu  nature  in  a  separate  state,  nor  had  they  ever  been 
exhibited  in  separate  form  by  any  agent  of  decomposition  hith- 
erto employed.  The  suggestion  that  there  were  such  metals,  and 
that  they  might  be  evolved,  was  confirmed  by  all  the  indications 
required  as  evidence,  except  their  actual  productiorL  The  ap- 
plication of  the  galvanic  battery  to  chemical  decomposition,  and 
the  triumphant  success  which  had  attended  its  use,  led  Davy  to 
try  it  upon  the  hitherto  intractable  and  irreducible  potash. 
Under  the  solvent  power  of  this  wondrous  agent,  the  knot  which 
had  never  before  been  uiiloo3i>d  was  in  an  instant  autied.  At 
the  mapc  touch  of  this  new  instrument,  the  little  globe  of  tlie 
newly-discovered  metal  leaped  into  view,  and  the  happtf  g»ggc*- 
iion    was  continued    and  accepted   as   an    vitdotibted  fitH.      It 

1  scarcely  needed  an  experiment  to  convince  the  sagacious  inter- 
preter, tliat  similar  metiils  were  encrusted  within  mmiiuin  Umt 

I  and  Midu.  The  discoverer  was  almost  ascertain  before  as  after 
the  battory  was  applied,  that  eoteiwrn  and  «odium  would  in  fact 
be  evolved. 

In  the  last  scrips  of  iliscoveries  we  notice  the  following  order 

I  and  progress  of  thought  and  experiment.    FirM,  the  oxyds  of 

I  metals  were  obscr\'cd  to  be  like  the  alkalies  in  certain  Important 
proi»rtiea.  But  the  metallic  oxyds  were  known  to  be  produced 
by  chemical  changes ;  copper,  iron,  etc.,  constantly  ut 
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this  process  before  our  eyes.  The  two  substances  being  alike  in 
certain  particulars,  it  was  conjectured  that  they  were  alike  in 
others.  If  pure  potassium  could  have  been  found  in  a  sepa- 
rate state,  the  readiest  way  to  determine  the  point  would  have 
been  to  oxydize  the  metal  and  see  whether  the  result  would 
be  potash.  The  next  thing  was  to  cfe-oxydize  it.  This  was  ac- 
complished by  the  agency  of  galvanism.  The  &ct  that  galvanic 
agency  could  decompose  chemical  compounds  so  intractable, 
suggested  that  possibly  there  were  none  which  it  could  not  over- 
come. If  this  were  so,  it  would  follow,  that  the  force  which  held 
them  in  union,  must  be  electric.  This  was  established  by  its  ap- 
propriate evidence,  and  is  called  by  Whewell,  "  the  highest  gen- 
eralization at  which  chemical  philosophers  have  yet  arrived." 
Hist.  Inductive  Sciences,  B.  xiv.  c.  10.  The  mental  process  is 
precisely  that  which  is  common  to  every  case  of  Induction.  Cer- 
tain objects  are  seen  to  be  alike  in  certain  properties  or  laws.  It 
is  believed  or  judged  that  similarity  in  these  particulars  indi- 
cates likeness  in  others.  Potash  is  like  iron-rust  in  certain  re- 
spects ;  therefore  it  is  like  iron-rust  in  being  the  oxyd  of  a  metal. 
All  chemical  compounds  are  strikingly  alike  in  certain  parti- 
culars. Certain  of  these  are  separable  by  the  electric  force ; 
therefore  all  are  separable  by  this  agency.  But  if  separable 
by  it,  they  are  held  in  union  by  the  same  force. 

From  discoveries  of  this  kind  we  pass  to  those  in  astronomical 
physics — ^to  the  discoveries  of  Copernicus^  Oalileo,  Kepler,  and 
Newton. 

Copernicus  began  by  discovering,  as  it  is  said,  the  heliocentric 
theory  of  the  solar  system.  The  way  in  which  he  was  led  to 
adopt  and  defend  it,  is  described  by  himself.  He  had  found  in 
ancient  authors,  accounts  of  Philolaus  and  others  who  had 
asserted  the  motion  of  the  earth.  "Then  I  began  to  meflitat« 
concerning  the  motion  of  the  earth  ;  and  though  it  appeared  an 
absurd  opinion,  yet,  since  I  knew  that  in  previous  times  others 
had  been  allowed  the  privilege  of  feigning  what  circles  they  chose 
in  order  to  explain  the  phenomena,  I  conceived  that  I  also  might 
take  the  liberty  of  trying  whether,  on  the  supposition  of  the 
earth's  motion,  it  was  possible  to  find  better  explanations  than 
the  ancient  ones  of  the  revolution  of  the  celestial  orbs." 

"  Having  then  assumed  the  motions  of  the  celestial  orbs  which 
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ftf^  b«;r«!*fUT  ^fXpUuiM^  bj  laborioas  and  long  ofasenrataon  I  aft 
l^tutU  f/muA  that,  if  the  mtkifjo^  of  tiie  other  planeU  be 
\muA  with  tti«  nssiAniusn  of  the  earth,  not  onlv  their  ph< 
foll//w  from  iIm;  Mlpi^4fitk>o,  but  ako  that  the  sereral  orbs  mod 
IIm;  wh//l<;  nyitUaa  are  fl^>  ocmnected  m  order  and  magnitude,  diaft 
no  m%tt  imri  ittLU  be  imtiB^jmsd  without  disturbing  the  rest»  mod 
{fitrryJiidng  Cf>afuin/>n  into  the  univerBe.^ 

Ill  U'fift)  (ItdWidj  c^nijftnicted  his  telescope,  ami  very  soon  dia- 
VAf^itnA  the  satellites  of  Jupiter.  This  at  once  confirmed  the 
(>;fM!njir;an  ther>r7,  by  opening  before  the  eyes  of  men  another 
synUnri  Mulx^rdinate  to  the  solar,  of  heavenly  bodies  revolving 
alKiiJt  their  primaries,  thus  giving  an  aualogon  of  the  greater. 
Thf!  su)iM4^|uefit  discovery  by  the  same  instrument  of  the  phases 
of  Vijfiiis,  at  once  confirmed  the  new  theory  of  the  revolution  of 
tlio  plancrts  al>out  the  sun,  and  answered  an  objection  against  it 
hy  <;x  plaining  why  Venus  did  not  appear  larger  when  nearer 
tlio  l>oliold(;r. 

(!ffj)n*7ilous  fumiflhcd  the  mggeMion,  by  reflecting  on  the  known 
fiu%  that  th<j  apparent  places  of  objects  may  be  accounted  for  by 
till!  motion  of  one  or  both,  and  that  the  simplest  solution  or  theory 
wiiH  t^)  Ik^  pn^f(Tr(»d.  OalUeOy  by  his  telescope,  prepared  the  way  for 
ihr.  tiirptrhnrntt  i)y  enabling  obHcrvers,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  observe 
for  tJH^nim'Ivc*  whether  it  was  the  sun  or  the  earth  which  moved. 

Krphr  pr(^|)ariMl  the  way  for  the  discoveries  of  Newton,  by  his 
dftfTmination  of  the  orbits  of  some  of  the  planets,  and  the  law 
of  th(»ir  motiouH.  Newton  had  been  himself  familiar  with  the 
law  by  wiiic'h,  in  obedience  to  terrestrial  gravity,  bodies  fall  to 
tho  iMirth's  Huriaco.  The  first  thouglit  which  led  to  the  extension 
of  this  agont  to  tho  colo«tial  bodies  occurrcnl  to  him  in  1G6G.  "As 
ho  Hat  alono  in  a  garden,  he  fell  into  a  sixH'ulation  on  the  power 
of  gravity :  tlnvt,  as  this  power  is  not  found  sensibly  diminished  at 
tlu»  nMUottv^t  distantH>  fmm  the  centre  of  the  earth  to  which  we 
ran  riso.  ntMthor  at  tho  tojw  of  tho  lot\it^t  buildings,  nor  even  on 
tht^  Hunimitj)  of  tho  higlu'et  mount-ains,  it  appeared  to  him  rea^on- 
hMo  tt>  (Hmoludo  that  this  power  must  extend  much  further  than 
wa;«  usually  thought,  *  Why  not  as  high  as  the  moon?'  said  ho 
U\  him.*H»lf ;  •  and»  if  so,  her  motion  must  K^  influent^ed  bv  it : 
jHM'hrtjw*  *ho  is  rt^tnininl  in  hor  orbit  thereby/  **  Ujxui  this  sug- 
g\>ettion»  ho  pr\H\HHliHl  to  tho  calculation  of  the  detiot»iion  of  the 
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moon  from  a.  tangent  to  its  orbit  ia  a  siugle  second ;  it  being  ■ 
assumed  that  the  moon  was  at  the  distance  from  the  earth  which 
was  tiien  received.     The  result  disappointed  him ;  for  he  ibund 
that  this  deflection  would  be  thirteen  feet,  which  did  not  i 
respond   with  that  required   by  the   euppoaitiou  that  gravity 
deflected  it     He  laid  his  calculation  aside.     The  subsequent 
discovery  that  the  course  described  by  a  falling  body  is  an  ellipse,  J 
and  that  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  could  bail 
correctly  ascertained,  enabled  him  ta  accept  his  theory  on  the  J 
ground  that  it  coincided  with  actual  tact.     The  distance  of  the  ' 
moon  had  previously  been  computed  on  an  assumed  but  mistakea 
diameter  of  the  earth,      A  more  accurate  measurement  of 
degree  upon  the  earth's  aurfiice  led  to  a  correction  of  the  distance 
of  the  moon,  and  Newton's  theory  was  henceforward  aci^epted  as 
a  demonstrated  truth.     He  first  conjectured  that  the  extension 
a  loiown  force  i'rom  the  earth  to  the  heavens,  is  possible  aud 
I  ration al.    He  askM,"if  »o"  "what  thent"  following  out  his  in- 
I  duclion  by  a  mathematical  deduetion.    He  then,  by  other  matbe- 
L  matical  calculations   decisively   tested   this   deduction,  and  the 
conjectured  agent  was  established  as  a  vera  cniua,  and  its  laws 
Tere  carefully  compnt«d  ;  the  true  theory  of  the  heavenly  bodies   | 
vas  forever  settled. 

The  examples  cited  arc  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  nature  o 

inductive  process.      They  have  been    taken  from  the  physical 

I    sciences,  not  because  these  differ  esstmtially  from  those  which 

concern  moral  and  political  subjects,  but  because  they  illustrate  . 
t  more  strikingly  the  steps  of  induction.     The  objecte  with  which  J 
I   they  are  concerned  are  more  interesting  to  the  majority  of  men, 
i  The  ellectB  of  discoveries  in  them  are  more  obvious.    The  experi-  4 
ments   and    ol^servations   which    have    led    to    them    are   mor»  J 
I   brilliant  and  startling.     Many  of  their  results  are   permanently  i 
I   fixed  in  the  arts  of  life,  both  useful  and  ornamental.     6ome  of  { 
thera  are  continually  brought  to  our  thoughts  by  engines  and  ] 
I  instruments  which  materially  contribute  to  the  convenience  and  ' 
comfort  of  man.     The  telescope,  the  prism,  the  quadrant,  the 
hydraulic  press,  the  steam  engine,  the  galvanic  battery,  are  all 
permanent  memorials  of  what  these  processes  have  wrought,  and 
;   they  prompt  to  eager  inquiries  after  the  operations  by  which  they 
I  were  first  constructed  in  thought. 
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The   atlent.ive   rousldumtiou    of   these   exuiupks  proves  i 
jwluction  in  sck'tirc  is  substun  dally  the  snme    process 'will 
ductiun  ui  common  lil'c — that  in  both  cases  it  is  a  process  i 
ti^rpretiug  indica 

A^  236.  This  assprtion  prompts  the  iDquiries,  Why  H 
JI™iii™ior'.'i>'i-  are  the  processes  of  coumun  induction  so  easy  and  tl 

•0.*  luo™  riia-  yf  ggjenoeao  difficult?     Why  ia  the  progress  too    

IDOU  st^ose  BO  eimily  and  rapidly  made  in  the  infancy 
and  childhood  ()f  the  individual,  and  why  have  the  advances  of 
Bi'icnco  been  so  difficult?  Why  so  long  delayed? — why,  even 
iiow,  is  it  true  thnt  in  respect  to  so  many  branches  of  knowledge 
the  nic^'  is  yet  in  its  infancy?  To  these  questions  the  following 
nrwwi^rs  I'ttn  be  given. 

We  notice  fimt:  that  in  science,  the  properties  observed, — • 
yfliich  are  the  inditna  or  indicators  of  Others, — are  less  obtruave 
than  tiKise  used  in  (H>mmon  life,  and  are  oflen  far  removetl  trnm 
commiin  ul)8ervalion.  To  bo  apprehended  even,  they  require 
closer  attention  than  men  in  common  life  are  able  to  give. 

Many  of  these  pn)pcrtie8  can  only  be  apprehended  by  somB 
nicely  constriieted  aid  to  the  powers  of  sense,  or  some  coi>tly  and 
ingeniously  devised  apparatus  ;  to  tlie  production  of  which  tape- 
cial  inventive  sagacity  is  required,  which  sagacity  itself  most 
be  the  fruit  of  many  men  or  generations  which  have  gone 
before. 


Setond :  The  inductions  of 


life  a 


i  founded  o 


supef^ 


ficial  and  jmrtly  inaccurate  observations.  Those  of  siieuee  rest 
upon  tliP  siuvriMWl  analysis.  The  common  observer  observer  facts 
and  dptpots  principles  in  regard  to  tiling  or  powers  in  the  groee, 
both  as  they  are  combined  and  operated  in  nature.  Ue  does 
not  go  far  beyond  the  things  aud  phenomena  which  the  common 
nocessJUot  of  life  retpiire  men  to  distinguish.  The  scientific  ob- 
server (Miitiiiually  aims  to  detect  and  separate,  by  a  refined  and 
ncute  analysis,  powers  and  agents  which  are  never  divided  except 
by  artificial  appliances, — and  some  of  which  are  never  parted 
even  by  these.  Hence  tlie  i-xjiPrimcnh  of  common  sense  and  the 
arpmlnenta  of  science,  arc  verj-  different. 

Third:    Many   of    the    inductions   in    science   are   far   mora 
general    and    comprehensive  than    the   inductions    of    comn 
life.    Many  of  the  subtle  agents  or  laws  which  science  dot 
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are  far  more  general  and  extensive  than  those  which  observation 
discerns. 

Consequently  they  furnish  the  grounds  for  more  varied  induc- 
tions. They  can  be  applied  to  explain  a  greater  number  of  indivi- 
dual phenomena.  They  suggest  very  many  possible  theories.  They 
incite  to  a  manifold  greater  number  of  experiments.  When  any 
such  comprehensive  power  or  attribute  is  established,  it  can  be 
used  in  a  large  number  of  deductions. 

Fourth :  One  of  the  distinguishing  peculiarities  of  scientific  in- 
ductions is  found  in  the  circumstance  that  they  are  so  widely  and 
severely  mathematiGaL 

The  relations  of  space  and  pumber  are  capable  of  being  af- 
firmed of  every  material  agent,  and  hence  when  any  one  is 
found  to  exist  and  act  according  to  such  relations,  we  have  at 
once  the  occasion  and  means  of  a  very  comprehensive  generali- 
zation. The  language  of  mathematics  is  the  most  precise  and  in- 
telligible, the  most  easily  communicated,  and  the  most  readily  un- 
derstood of  all  language.  The  tests  of  measure,  weight,  and 
quantity  are  the  most  easily  applied  of  all  tests.  The  sciences 
of  space  and  number  are  also  capable  of  the  clearest,  the  most 
convincing,  and  the  most  fruitful  of  deductions,  and  hence  so  far 
as  they  can  be  legitimately  applied,  they  can  most  readily  test 
experiments  and  record  their  results. 

Fifth:  Science  is  necessarily  more  a  growth  than  any  other 
species  of  knowledge.  One  discovery  not  only  in  fact  prepares 
the  way  for  another  in  the  actual  history  and  order  of  man's  at- 
tainments, but  by  the  necessary  dependence  of  one  discovered 
law  or  agent  upon  another.  The  discovery  of  the  law  of  uni- 
versal gravitation  was  in  the  nature  of  the  case  impossible  with- 
out the  aid  of  pure  Geometry y  Algebra,  the  Calculus,  and  the  laws 
of  Mechanics,  Optics,  with  the  use  and  the  invention  of  the 
telescope,  had  been  in  part  developed  before  and  in  part  perfected 
by  Newton,  before  they  could  be  applied  by  him  to  this  particular 
discovery.  In  almost  every  great  induction,  many  of  the  sci- 
ences and  arts  are  laid  under  contribution.  All  the  previous 
steps  are  presupposed  when  a  single  forward  step  is  to  be  taken. 

This  is  true  only  to  a  very  limited  degree  of  the  inductions  of 
common  life.  The  well-qualified  and  well-trained  man  can  with 
no  great  difficulty  develop  of  himself  much  that  the  race  has 


vat  mvMMt  I 


I  wlMeMed  cwwHwity  m  KngtanH  or  ABeriem  i 
tpmdDcu  whiek  the  wo«  « 


For  an   tbai 

Ukcn  op  bf  Ibe  mbMl  witb  mandloas  cue,  and  reqraie  but  fiHfa 
ef  llut  'liaeipUiM,  vbich  iIm:  naitef;  of  the  cude  of  thooe  aA- 
taem  whi<^h  am  necnnrjr  far  BQcaea,  impoeea  opoo  the  dlw- 
eutver.  The.  drffinvnce  !■  alight  between  the  eomnoa  ni  iiwi 
rj/  flcNTfltox  and  the  comnKm  NnM  of  the  honnt  and  imlefKwt- 
cot  obftervtr  of  the  Dtneteenth  centoir,  compaied  with  thA 
immenMi  dixparity  in  the  amount  of  pontire  knowledge  poseeand 
hf  tli«  stitilriot  of  I'hyRicM  in  Hocratea'  time  imd  in  oar  own. 

These  coiu>i'liTntion«  we  think  mfficiently  expUia  the  diOop- 
enccM  which  exist  lietween  the  inductions  of  ecience  and  those  of 
ctimmon  life,  and  nttablith  the  truth  that  the  procea  is  sob* 
nlanlially  tho  Mmfl  in  each.  TheM  differences  are  fiilly  aocouoteil 
Inr  \'y  llie  (lillerence  iu  the  subject'inatter,  without  requiring  any 
iliffereooe  in  tlie  procca  of  interpreting  them. 

iDdlietion  in  both  combines  im  accurate  obtervation  of  pn»- 
pfrtif*  ami  a  vagacirmii  irUerpretalion  of  what  they  indicate.  But 
pfHilwIy  hnrn  urIiMM  the  moot  inlercBiing  and  vital  of  questions, 
"  On  what  f^romid  or  by  wliat  evidcnoe  do  we  proceed  from  tha 
known  to  tlii>  iinknowu  ?"  Wo  can  aafcly  reply,  it  ii  not  upon 
the  K'^iuiid  of  Himplo  experience.  For  a  long  time  it  was  be- 
lievnl  that  all  HwaiiB  are  white,  for  the  reason  that  no  swan  of 
uiiy  rithor  color  hnd  been  obwrved  or  heard  of.  "Mankind  wero 
wroti(t,"  nays  J,  H.  Mill,  "  in  concluding  that  all  awaua  are  white : 
are  wo  atw  wrong  when  wu  conclude  that  all  men's  heads  grow 
nlxivi'  thi'lr  Bhoulders  and  never  below,  in  apite  of  the  conflicting 
tMtlnioriy  of  the  iinturaliiit  Pliny  T  We  have  no  doubt  what  ia 
tho  Piirroot  anowcr  to  this  ijueetlon.  Bui  why  are  not  men  wrong 
ill  ri'jcrtinK  Hucli  a  atory,  and  in  Iwlieviiig  with  aasured  eon6- 
d(in<<'.  ihiit  wherever  men  exist,  thoir  beads  are  not  Ijenealh  their 
MlioulderB ?  Why  is  a  single  instnnce,  in  some  caaee,  aufHcieat 
for  a  comjilcle  induction,  while  in  otlitTa,  myriada  oj  concurring 
(Mifniuvw,  without  a  single  exception  known  or  preeumed,  go 
•udi  a  very  liltlo  way  tuwardu  establisliiug  an  universal  propo- 
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sition  ?     Wlioever  can  answer  this  question  knows  more  of  i 
philosopliy  of  logic  than  the  wiBcst  of  the  unoients,  and  has 
solved  the  great  problem  of  induction."     Lo'jic,  B.  lii.  c.  3. 

If  we  seek  to  answer  this  question,  we  say  it  is  more  credible, 
or  reamnable  to  believe  that  swans  should  vary  in  color  than 
that  men  should  vary  so  greatly  in  form.  But  why  is  it  more 
credible?  Some  would  deem  it  sufficient  to  reply  that  in 
inoat  species  of  animals,  individuals  which  are  alike  Id  every 
other  resiject  differ  in  color, — in  other  words,  that  it  is  a 
generally  observed  law  that  color  is  very  variable,  while  some 
constaut  outline  or  type  of  form  ia  uniformly  observed  iu  every 
species,  or  at  least  has  never  admitted  a  deviation  so  monstrous 
as  would  be  implied  in  having  the  head  beneath  the  shoulders. 
This  would  be  Mill's  answer  to  his  own  question.  But  this  does 
not  fully  explain  our  confident  assurance  that  it  is  altogether 
incredible  that  a  species  of  men  should  be  so  constructed.  We 
cannot  admit  the  suppi>sition  for  a  moment,  for  the  ilecisive 
reason  that  men  so  formed  could  not  perform  the  functions  of 
men  with  any  convenience  or  success ;  that  such  a  form  would 
offend  both  the  eye  and  the  mind,  and  would  be  entirely  incom- 
patible with  the  ideal  of  beauty  and  eonvemence  to  which  we 
a^ume  that  nature  would  certainly  conform. 

Considerations  of  eonveiiienee  and  of  adaptation,  and  even  of 
hmtdy  and  grace,  go  &r  in  such  a  case  toward  deciding  the  question. 
They  give  that  weight  and  force  to  those  "  single  instances  which 
in  some  cases  are  sufficient  for  a  complete  induction,"  and  take  away 
all  force  from  the  "  myriads  of  concurring  instances  "  in  other 
directions.  It  must  be  on  the  ground  of  such  relations  assumed 
a  priori  to  be  true  of  the  whole  universe  of  being  aud  to  hold 
good  of  its  properties,  powers,  and  laws,  that  we  proceed  iu  all 
our  judgments  of  induction.  Thrae  direct  the  mind  in  inter- 
preting the  indications  furnished  by  observation.  These  prompt 
to  the  questions  which  we  ask  of  nature  in  our  experimenla. 
These  suggest  the  hypotheses  by  which  we  account  for  the  phe- 
nuniena.  These  confirm  all  tba  theories  which  we  finally  accept 
as  true, 

§  237.  We   inquire   next,  what  are  some  of    the     Th„  ,  prtoti 
tnttlui  or  affirmationg  which  the  mind  aanameg  in  all  ^',n|"|"'"y 
ltd  inductions,  and  by  which  it  regulates  its  inquiries  ■'"'^"'"^ 


4t^  rmr  irrvAjr  nmxxscr. 

mf/>  fh^  pr^^p^!rtim  mnA  immn  fA  the  phTw-al 
/•Mjl    f^^4^.   ir#   th^.   pr^^fi^mt  jium^  of  oar  dkcoMia 
W/' ')//  wA,  \ff  thU  im^7  th«t  thef  are  hoc  ▼mliil  aibi  oner 
II fA  Uf'/UnWy  n^'/'/^mH^ry  Uf  th^. in^luetiTe  prrjcos  wli£n  is  is  aoaj 
W<^,  r»/^/f  fK^  h^^  in/|nir^  whether  thej  are  all  nirinwffg 
/^i/intil  e/#  tM  mm4.     It  in  «;iioagii  for  oar  parpoae  to 
tJiMt  ih'«7  lif^  «  /^/ri  in   r^latkm  to  the  ordiiuuj 
i/j/lti/'tir*".  \f}f\mrj,     ^fmf,  (A  thftm  are  a«  follows; 

^1.;  AD  fb^  o^ij^jdtii  with  whi^h  the  mind  cooeemB  haeif  ib 
»r»/|ti/  ti/rOM,  ftf^  kr»/;wn  an  fmhd/tnMti  and  aitnb^A,     It  is  wish 
f/f//|;<'f^i^ic  /^  ttUrWmUM  <4m%tXnr  and  mind,  as  exhibited 
\fS*fWfiui'.uiif  that  th*<Kj  in/|iiiri«i  are  fixchmvfily  cccapiedy  w 
Oi'/ Mf/5  kri/fwn  an  ^|iialitien,  powen,  r>r  relationa. 
kri'fwr»  t/r  th^  pUtU^tifht^  \ry  ihfnr  attribute  or  reladoos;  it 
hy  th'-*^\  that  ihtry  ar<;  dintinfpiinher],  clajwified,  and  named, 

^2.)  I  rid fi/;tf  on  amtun^  and  impli^  the  reality  of  the 
Mif^ff/ift  fu  tiHt'jfmmry  Up  «;x plain  the  origination  of  every 
i'Mi-^U^fiff,  tiwi  ftf  nil  (fi'VurrUt^  phenom^^na.  Wh'^thor  it  inyesd- 
pfiifyn  ^\n'.  fKiW'W  of  lUiUirc,  or  the  Iaws  of  nature,  it  proceeds 
iifKio  til  14  iM»  a  fMTiM^ary  a<^iirnption,  A  prnrf^r  in  any  being  or 
iij/'fit  14  iU  ctiinijfUii  to  ffrotliife  an  f^fffH  unflf.T  appropriate  con- 
dil|/»rM  itn/t  iU't'(tr*\\uy[,  t/>  rh^finit^;  lawH.  The  p<^)wer  of  heat  to 
I'XpHfi/l  u%t'U\\n,  of  a  biiniing  body  U)  explfxle  gunjwwder,  of 
o^yj/in  Ut  n9Tritt\t\  uw.UxU^  of  the  wiul  U)  know  objects  knowable, 
find  f>;  /'^fM  for  /ibjw^U  d<94imble;  all  express  and  suppose  a 
Min(/h<  rorrirrion  nJation,  viz.,  the  relation  of  an  energy  that  is 
tviif'tti/lrr.  of  I'U't'fU. 

1 1mt  thin  n'hition  Im  n;a],  iH  aHHumed  and  implied  in  all  our 
Inv^'HlipriitionM  int^)  the  unknown.  Thiri  Ih  true,  if  our  inquiries 
n'Mpcrt  thn  iiM4'<<rtainrn(!nt  of  the  unknown  originator  of  a  known 
I'lf'Tt,  and  ri'HUJt  in  the  diw^overy  r)f  mieh  elements  as  oxygen  or 
liifdrogrn,  or  of  MUch  metalH  ah  pofwutlum  and  aluminium^  or  of 
nu^'li  Hj<<'ntM  JIM  grawJ/Uion  and  eiretrlcity ;  or  if  we  are  still  on  the 
ijiii'«t,  find  the  cauw^  or  jM)W(!r  Hou^ht  for  is  not  yet  evolved.  The 
wune  ii  tnm  if  our  inf|uiri(w  are  directed  to  the  determination  of 
the  htnm  or  tlu^  prrrlnr  rntiditlotiM  under  whif^h  an  ascertained 
eatim^  producer  a  ^iven  effi^ct,  or  to  the  more  definite  statement  of 
tlin  relatioiiH — mnfhem(tii(uil  or  otherwise — imder  which  these 
eonditioiw  vary  with  a  varying  effect,  as  in  the  determination  of 


^ 
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the  laws  of  gravitation,  of  chemical  affinity,  or  of  mental  per- 
ception, association,  desire,  and  volition. 

(3.)  Time  and  /Space,  with  the  rekUiona  which  they  hold  to  ex- 
tended objects  and  succeeding  events,  are  also  assumed  in  induc- 
tion. So  also  is*the  possibility  of  the  mathematical  constructions 
which  are  conditioned  by  Time  and  Space ;  in  other  words,  the 
reality  and  nature  of  geometrical  and  arithmetical  quantities, 
their  relations  to  one  another  and  their  varied  applications  to 
concrete  objects  and  phenomena.  These  are  not  only  assumed, 
they  are  put  in  the  fore-front  of  the  whole  scheme  of  modern 
inductive  philosophy.  The  processes  of  mathematical  investi- 
gation are  made  the  models  for  all  scientific  investigation.  Their 
results  are  the  instruments  of  measuring  all  physical  forces  and 
of  formulating  all  physical  laws. 

Gravitation  was  scarcely  determined  to  be  a  force,  till  its 
mathematical  relations  were  expressed  in  the  law  that  it  is  a 
force  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  The  laws 
of  falling  or  projected  bodies  are  expressed  by  means  of  the  geo- 
metric curves  in  which  they  move,  and  by  the  numbers  which 
describe  their  velocity.  The  pressure  and  flow  of  fluids  are  re- 
duced to  mathematical  expressions.  Chemical  affinity  is  com- 
prehended under  the  wide-reaching  principle  that  different  ele- 
ments unite  in  definite  numerical  proportions,  which  has 
furnished  the  foundation  for  modem  chemical  symbol ization. 
The  entire  theory  of  astronomy  is  a  combination  of  mechanics 
and  applied  geometry.  Modem  researches  respecting  light, 
electricity,  and  heat,  have  dared  to  propound  the  theory  that  all 
these  are  different  modes  of  motion,  the  rate  of  whose  vibrations 
determines  these  subtle  and  marvellously  potent  phenomena. 
They  have  at  least  demonstrated  that  the  varying  phenomena  of 
these  so-called  forces  or  agents  are  attended  by  motions  that  can  be 
made  the  test  of  their  presence  and  the  measure  of  their  intensity. 

So  extensively  have  mathematical  relations  been  applied  in 
modem  induction,  that  it  has  been  gravely  urged  on  the  one 
hand  that  spiritual  phenomena  and  forces  can  in  no  way  come 
under  the  inquiries  of  science,  because,  forsooth,  they  cannot  be 
subjected  to  mathematical  relations,  and,  on  the  other,  that  they 
can  and  must  be  subjected  to  these  relations  in  order  that  any 
science  of  spirit  may  exist 


^i  f  tftfhtf.l\f^  fymutfi'*  ihfU  f/rrip^^rtiefl  and  laws  w^S^a.  an 

V  wrffh,  in^liAtiir,  Afi/I  tiffffifrf  ^tOu^  yMfTH  awl  hvri  ;    that  ia 

irt'h'flh'frM  riAffif'  m  \thwml  m%<\  <t\ff'Xi  in  her  4eallziz«  wizIl 

ir»  /ftK#  r  w/if/l-*,  th»fc  a\u'.  m  c^funiAUmt  with  herseli;  or  nni^; 

h'  r   rr»/  Mi#^l4  t,f  ft'ViiiiUupr  or  nxiyim^u^  what  daa  is  pr-jDipCBd 

I  )/r  %ttU  f\ffil  hf  Axplniri,     For  'example,  we  yiAg^  that  a  cfenaiu 

r^'fiM /rf  Aifff^'ftff^fK'-''.  in  A  fruit  in/iinat'iH  a  certain  flavor :  ihas  a 

fnifh/  iiUr   tu^\ttM:i  itf  %Umu  Mit\  \}TMU'\\f%  m^oiifies  a  habiz  of  I-=ai 

nuA   tfinf. ,    Midf.  f»  i/iv«'.ri  nxfinawion   of  r^iiinU;nance  betokecig  a 

I  \^4\t\it%f  ih*\itm\\\*tu  or  M'.rrifHtr  in   rnan  or  beaiit ;   that  strikizi;^ 

I  «(fio>Unh'*t  of  liM.filiiiMw  in   uiHaIh  indicaU:  a  similar  capaexn 

j  lit  \f*^  h4  //li/«'^l ,  fiiiit  ohvioim  and  fK;rviuling  ftimilarities  in  pbe- 

j  ff/.io'  ofi  irf'ivi'.  t.iifit  <«l<'f'trifTity  in  this  (^arth  m  the  same  agent  as 

i  III/.  /iKLi^.  /#f   \nfUth\inf  in  thft  hf;avenfi;    that  the  same  powei 

w)t»/  If  M  fw-rviMiv'*'  <fnonprh  t/>  aHV^x't  iKHruM  n^^r  the  earth,  i«  pri> 

ImiM/  /ff  at  N«wit  (MiMfiihly — in  jiart  or  Holi:ly — the  power  whicli 

,  U*i\fU  l'h«i  fnoon  in  ilif  changing  path  around  the  earth. 

'  ft  M  fni|#li«'^l  in   tJM!  honfsftj  or,  which  Ih  ^--^^jiiivalcnt,  in  the 

nmfhtin tihti:  i,r  iiitiTffnrtiiiiility  of  nainn:  that  nhe  is  ako  unilijrm, 

or  nrff  n,n-ii'ifr.nf  wif.li   luTni'li'  ffoiM  tinifj  U)  tlnio ;    or  in  othei 

woi'ln,  lliMl,  ln^r  liiwrt  and  mhIIioiIh  mo.  pfrmanrnL 

iu  /illit:r  wonlit,  iofliiriion  rc.i\\\\Ti^  that  wc  ariHumc  that  nature 
i«f  /'fiiiKlant  and  Hnilorni  in  \\i'.r  a^f;nri«!H,  of)oration.s,  and  la\v<  ; 
alito  in  \itr  nn'tlioflM  of  nuilcin^  Uk'Ho  known  to  the  mind  of  tlic 
in'|iiif<-r  into  \wr  »«.<'('n*|H. 

It  nii^Hil.  hi-.n*  l»<-  arkitd,  Why  do  w<^  Iwliovo  this  to  be  true?  Is 
IIm:  \v.*rMii\\t\'vt\\  ^^roiinflht4H  and  nitiiiiate,  or  iH  it  founded  upon 
WHIM-  n  iwon  ?  It  mij^lit  Im;  Haid  that  otherwi.He  we  could  not 
know  or  int^Tfinl  natun;  at  all :  \^  nature  were  not  thus  honest 
and  uniform,  the  human  mind  could  have  no  knowledge  except 
of  jiKJiviHual  thin^H,  or  tlni  knowl(;<l^e  acquired  to-day  could  nc)t 
\ti'.  n-lic'l  on  for  lo-morrow.  Hut  it  might  still  be  inquired,  What 
niTi'MMity  is  there  that  we  know  and  generalize?  or  more  broadly, 
My  what  right  do  w<!  pnwume  that  the  objective  universe  is  so 
c!onHtruet<Ml  that  the  human  mind  may  know  it?  We  say,  "If 
it  wenj  not  ho,  it  wouhl  not  be  adapted  to  the  mind :  The 
mind  would  fe(d  impulse's  and  use  activities  which  would  find  wo 
corrcMi)onding  objects :  It  would  be  impelled  to  modes  of  action 
in  gi'neralizing,  interpreting,  in  explaining  and  forecasting,  to 
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which  tnere  would  be  no  coirespoiidiDg  realities.  If  thia  anancr 
ia  appropriate  or  valid,  it  suggesta  another  assiiiDptiuii,  viz. : 

(5.)  Nalnre  adapU  objeeli  and  powers  to  cerlain  ends,  la 
other  words,  phyaical  forces  are  regulated  and  eoutrolled  by 
design.  The  apjilicutioa  already  made  ahowa  that  this  principle 
is  assumed.  This  will  be  still  more  clearly  manifest  from  the 
esamplea  previously  cited.  When  Copernicus  proposed  to  himself 
to  try  whether,  on  the  supposition  of  the  earth's  motioo,  it  waa 
possible  to  find  a  bfUer  exjjlatKttioii  of  the  revolutions  of  the  celes- 
tial orbs  than  those  currently  received  from  the  ancients,  we  ask 
what  he  would  conceive  to  bo  a  better  explanation,  and  find  an 
answer  to  our  own  question,  in  the  reasons  which  led  Lim  to 
prefer  hb  own.  These  reasons  were,  that  thia  theory  aupjiosed 
greater  aimpHcity  and  symmetry  in  the  meohaniam  of  tho 
heavens,  than  the  (jlder  theory  furnished.  But  why  is  a  neater 
and  more  symmetrical  theory  to  bo  preferred?  Becauae  it  is 
b-iltej-  adiipled  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  man, — because  this  miud 
thus  reflects:  "Were  I  to  provide  for  the  motions  aud  appearances 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  with  given  materials,  viz.,  fore*,  motion, 
etc.,  I  should  hold  and  move  these  bodies  by  the  aimplest  posd- 
ble  arraiigi^ment  of  motions,  and  the  most  economical  disposi- 
tion of  forces. 

Newton,  reflecting  on  the  force  of  gravity,  inquirea  within 
himself,  "  Why  may  not  the  force  which  extends  beyond  the  tops 
of  the  highest  mountains  also  extend  as  far  as  the  moon,  and 
why  may  she  not  be  retained  in  her  orbit  therehy  ?"  His  own 
qiieation  implied  the  answer :  "  If  thia  single  force,  known  to 
exist,  would  explain  the  movements  of  the  solar  system,  it  m 
more  rational  to  believe  that  this  force  actually  exists  than  to 
adopt  any  other  explanation."  Thia  involvea  the  assumption  of 
a  wise  adaptation  to  the  designed  cfiecta  of  the  force  or  forces 
conceived  to  be  at  command.  It  is  by  a  reference  to  tho  samo 
atsumplion  that  we  explain  the  goneral  laws  of  philosophizing 
which  Newton  has  laid  down.  The  rule  that  real  and  sufficient 
causes  of  phenomena  are  to  be  taken  to  explain  phenomena, 
whetlier  it  is  or  is  not  interpreted  as  coming  imder  the  mora 
gpimrid  Inw  of  pamiinovy.  is  only  an  enunciation  of  Mie  troth  that 
if  an  clement,  or  force,  already  known  to  exist,  can  he  employed 
to  evolve,  produce,  or  accomplish  an  effect,  no  new  force  will  be 
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provided  or  ia  to  be  supposed.    If  we  ask  upon  what  1 
Bumption  rests,  we  reply,  that  any  other  arrangement  won] 
bad  economy-^an  unwUe  adaptation  of  means  to  ends. 

Underlying  all  inductive  inquiry,  we  find  the  as^umptioa  of  a 
hvofold  adapf'Uwn  in  nature;  first,  of  tlie  several  parts  or  forces 
to  one  another,  and  second,  of  the  indications  of  nature  to  the 
mind  that  interprets  them.  But  in  assuming  that  nature  thus 
adapts  her  forces  to  ends  and  also  that  the  human  miud  is  conr- 
petent  to  discern  these  ends  and  to  interpret  the  skill  aud 
success  of  nature  in  accomplishing  them,  we  imply — 

(G.)  That  the  human  intellect  in  induction,  judges  the  <mn- 
Blitution  and  operations  of  nature  by  referring  to  what  it  would 
itself  consider  to  be  rational  and  wise.  In  other  words,  induc- 
tion assumes  that  the  rational  viftliods  of  the  divine  and  human 
intelled:  are  similar,  and  that  the  human  intellect  is  therefor* 
capable  of  judging  of  the  principles  and  aims  by  which  the  uni- 
verse was  constructed  and  its  laws  can  be  known.  More  britfly 
expressed,  Induction  m  o'l/y  pos»ible  on  tlie  asfiimption  thut  the 
intelUct  of  man  m  a  reflex  of  the  Divine  Intellect;  or  that  inan  it 
mode  in  the  image  of  God. 

\.  §  238.  The  so-called  rules  or  methods  of  inductioa 
^taa^iui',"'  are  three :  The  nietliod  of  at^reement,  the  mclhod  of 
differcniie,  and  the  viethod  of  eonromUant  varijitions. 
They  are  briefly  slated  as  follows:  (1.)  If  in  all  cases  of  an 
eliect  or  phenomenon,  one  condition  is  uniformly  jirraent,  that  i» 
the  cause  or  iucludei  the  cause  of  such  a  phenomenon  or  eSbct. 
(2.)  If,  in  every  instance  in  which  an  effact  docs  occur,  one  single 
condition  la  present,  which  is  uniforndy  absent  whenever  Buck 
elFect  does  not  occur,  this  constantly  present  or  absent  condition 
is  presumed  to  be  its  cause.  (3.)  If,  whenever  an  oflbct  or  pho- 
nomenon  is  marked  with  peculiar  energy,  any  condition  variot 
with  proportional  intensity,  this  varj'ing  condition  is  the  caoae 
of  BUch  an  eflect 

Properly  conceived,  these  are  rules  for  testing  or  proving  in- 
ductions, or  rules  fur  experiment:  they  cast  no  light  upon  that 
which  ia  most  esL^ential  in  the  inductive  process.  An  experiment 
ia  a  nice  analysis  or  observation,  maile  for  an  express  dc^ga. 
Analysis,!,  e.,  di»crimiuating  attention,  is  the  condition  of  oil 
observation  of  qualities  and  causes.     It  begiua  with  sensible  per- 
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ception,  and  without  it,  generalization  and  classification  are  im- 
possible. The  analysis  used  in  induction  is  peculiar  only  in 
being  directed  to  those  properties  and  laws  which  are  less  ob- 
vious, and  often  guides  to  a  special  search  for  those  which  the 
senses  cannot  directly  detect,  but  which  the  mind  divines. 

The  rules  for  this  search  are  not  different  in  fiict  from  those 
which  the  simpler  inductions  of  common  sense  and  of  common 
life  require  and  employ.  It  is  only  because  the  relations  upon 
which  they  are  employed  are  less  obvious,  and  the  discriminations 
are  more  difficult,  that  these  rules  need  to  be  distinctly  con- 
sidered and  formally  applied,  and  that  the  formal  recognition  of 
them  by  Bacon  and  Newton  contributed  so  largely  to  the  advance 
of  modern  science. 

§  239.  Their  design  is  to  test  a  theory,  hypoHheais,  or  '^l^^^^^^^l 
Buqqestion  which  the  mind  has  already  formed*  The  hypothesis  aud 
experimenter  upon  nature  must  come  to  her  with  his 
question  formed  and  the  answer  anticipated,  before  he  applies  the 
methods  of  agreement  and  difference.  Lord  Bacon  says  abund- 
antly that  it  is  the  prudens  qtUBstio,  or  the  wisely-suggested 
question,  which  directs  the  experiment  to  an  anticipated  result, 
and  which  very  often  confidently  predicts  the  result  before  it  is 
actually  established  or  proved. 

If  now,  the  question  suggests  and  guides  the  experiment,  and 
if  the  anticipation  predicts  the  fulfillment,  we  ask,  What  suggests 
the  question  f  What  are  the  grounds  on  which,  or  the  methods 
by  which  the  mind  forms  its  hypothesis  f  When  for  example, 
Newton  anticipated  in  thought  the  solution  of  the  motions  of  the 
solar  system  by  gravity,  or  Davy  believed  that  he  could  bring 
out  from  the  brown  and  earthy  potash  the  brilliant  potassium, 
what  were  the  grounds  upon  which,  and  the  rules  after  which, 
their  minds  proceeded  ?  The  question  may  be  more  generally 
stated :  What  are  the  conditions  of  successful  invention  and  dis- 
covery f 

To  this  question  many  would  reply,  '  No  answer  can  be  given. 

The  power  to  read  the  secrets  of  nature  is  a  gift  of  nature.     It 

can  be  improved  by  exercise-;  it  can  be  formed  and  developed 

into  tact  and  skill;  but  what  are  the  methods  by  which  exercise 

can  form  or  mature  it,  is  quite  beyond  the  reach  or  power  of 

analysis  to  trace  out  or  describe.'    There  is  some  truth  in  this 
18 
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view,  thougli  not  to  the  full  extent  of  tlu3  rcpresentatioii. 
AnalyEia  con  at  ie.ost  separate  and  describe  the  essential  elements 
of  the  process,  and  cun  bo  far  d<£cribo  the  conditionB  of  aucceaafiil 
achieTCmODt. 

(1.)  The  first  conditioa  is,  that  Ihe  attenlion  be  directed  to  that 
class  of  objects  and  powers  already  known,  which  are  to  Indicate 
and  suggest  the  unknown.  The  discoveries  of  science  are  founded 
upon  powers  and  relations  which  are  overlooked  by  the  great 
majority  even  of  cultivated  men.  The  sagacity  which  we  seek 
to  explain,  ia  always  exercised  iu  respect  to  that  subject- mutter 
to  which  the  discoverer  has  given  special  attention,  and  with  the 
peculiarities  of  which  he  haa  become  specially  familiar.  The 
chemical  discoverer  is  a  chemisL  The  discoverer  in  physics  is 
a  student  of  physics.  As  wo  have  already  observed,  Franklin 
had  become  familiarly  acquainted  with  electricity  and  lightninjr, 
by  long-continued  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  both,  before  he 
thought  of  their  identity.  It  was  not  tJU  Newton  had  meditated 
long  and  ^cqueutly  on  the  forces  of  the  universe,  that  he  was  in 
a  condition  in  which  it  was  possible  for  him  to  anticipate  tJie 
theory  of  universal  gravitation.  Davy  must,  of  necesuity,  have 
been  familiar  with  all  the  chemical  facts  already  ascertained,  in 
order  to  conjecture  the  unknown  ba-*e  of  potash.  It  is  plain,  that 
if  the  philosopher  is  to  interpret  indications,  he  must  tirst  observe 
and  attend  to  them. 

(2.')  It  is  implied  in  attention  to  objects  that  their  relations 
should  be  carefully  regarded.  For  the  purposes  of  knowledge, 
and  e8|>ecially  of  science,  relations  are  all-im[K>rtant.  The  rela- 
tions most  important  to  science  are  those  of  likeness  or  unlikc- 
ness  leading  to  classification,  the  relations  of  number  and  inagui- 
tude  which  are  the  conditions  of  mensuration,  the  relations  of 
causation  and  design  which  are  essential  to  reasoning. 

In  rtspect  to  the  power  of  apprehending  relations  with  fiicilit^ 
and  success,  men  dilt'er  greatly.  In  simple  judgments  of  eorn- 
parison,  one  man  discerns  similar  and  dissimilar  qualitiee  when 
another  can  discern  neither  likeness  nor  dilfercrice.  Likeneaaea 
and  nnlikoncsses  of  form  are  likewise  detflclod  by  the  quick  eyo 
of  one  man,  which  can  scarcdy  be  mudo  apparent  to  the  slower 
B  acute  observation  of  another.  To  whatever  cauiHs  these 
itl'creuccs  of  power  may  be  a^jcribed,  whetlier  to  a  finer  senauoui 
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organization,  or  a  more  refined  and  discerning  epiritual  nature, 
the  fact  cannot  be  doubted  tliat  they  exist.  They  are,  id  part  to 
be  aacribed  to  training  and  opportunities,  in  part  to  the  interest 
,  or  necessity  which  enforces  the  application  and  the  energetia 
action  of  the  powers,  and,  in  part,  to  original  aptitudes  and  I 


3.)  The  next  condition  of  success  is  an  acq\iired  Jamiliaritg 
I  Tith  the  special  modes  of  indicating  the  unknown  which  are 
followed  in  ony  ^eeial  gphjsre  of  observation  or  eciontific  inquiry. 
The  florist  marks  indications  in  flowers  which  are  unmeaning  to 
other  persons,  and  learns  to  connect  them  with  vrhat  they  indi- 
cate. The  cultivator  of  fruits  gains  the  same  si^city  with 
fruits.  The  sportsman  alone  learns  by  expenence  to  understand 
the  significance  of  certain  actions  of  his  game.  The  keen  and 
discerning  eye  in  every  department  is  trained  by  what  it  is  ac- 
customed to,  and  gains  some  definite  impre^ons  in  respect  to  the 
methods  of  nature  in  accomplishing  her  objects,  and  in  indicating 
her  powers  and  laws.  The  devotee  of  any  special  science  soon 
gains  a  familiarity  with  the  movements  of  nature  within  his  own 
sphere.     He  enters,  so  to  speak,  into  her  spirit.  ■ 

Tlie  literal  import  of  this  language  is  as  follows:  The  physicist  J 
and  chemist,  the  Ijotanist  and  geologist,  learn  by  degrees  that  I 
in  their  several  spheres  certain  properties  are  far  more  pre-  ■ 
valcnt  than  others ;  that  they  are  very  often  present  and  mai- 1 
nifest;  that  cert^n  combinations  of  elements  and  agencies  an^  I 
BO  to  speak,  favorites  with  nature.  Certain  powers  are  very  ■ 
limited  in  their  application,  and  of  course  are  manifest  in  a  smallet  J 
number  of  phenomena.  Others  show  themselves  in  a  great  I 
variety  of  existences,  and  explain  a  great  number  of  phenomena. 
Just  as  far  as  discovery  or  experience  proceed,  just  so  far  do  they 
mark  ofi"  certain  powers  and  laws  as  more,  and  others  as  leaa 
extensiva  This  is  the  simple  result  of  experience  oft«n  repeated  ^ 
in  respect  to  a  sufficient  variety  of  cases ;  this  experience  mature*  I 
into  iamiiiarity  with  what  may  be  called  the  preferences,  aem 
Javorite  methods,  according  to  which  nature  conducts  her  pn>^ 
cesses  and  manifests  her  powers.  I 

(4.)  The  next  step  towards  discovery  is  the  use  of  the  awMfrwjfrin 
'     iee  ima^nation.     All  the  steps  previously  considered  are  acts  of 
L    experience.     The  act  now  considered  is  an  act  of  mental  con- 
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atruutioD  or  combination.  It  relates  to  facts  as  siippo§cd,  or 
iwucvivod  to  Ik<  powible  or  probable  by  the  mind.  Tlio  objecis, 
rulatiutiH,  oud  mtilliods  of  nature  beiu;;  all  mustertHl  by  <[uick  and 
atUintivo  obeurvution,  miut  be  marshalled  by  tbe  memory  and 
pln<»)d  at  tlio  aorvioe  of  the  imaginatioa  to  be  re-anuDged  ajid 
roi^om  billed. 

Lot  a  complex  aubatance  be  presented  for  that  analysis  in 
thought  wliioh  precedes  tbe  test  of  esperimcnt :  or  let  some  un- 
explaiiKHl  plMmomciKm  bo  proposed  to  be  accounts  for.  The 
firat  uHbrt  is  Ui  preseut  to  tbe  imngination  every  knowa  elenieoC 
or  ugitiit,  aud  U>  ask  wtiich  is  more  likely  to  be  tbe  one  which  we 
ri'ijliiro,  f)r  if  uoiiG  that  are  known  will  meet  tbe  esigoncy, 
what  unknown  dement  or  agent — aud  acting  by  what  laws— may 
bo  suppoged  to  solve  the  problem? 

To  bo  able  to  answer  these  questions  the  memory  must  be 
quick  to  suggest  all  the  powers  and  agents  that  are  known, in  all 
llioir  known  relatioua.  The  presence  or  abaence  of  a  single 
essential  fact  may  determine  the  question  whether  a  ^coveiy 
shall  or  shall  not  be  modo. 

It  is  not  enongh,  however,  that  the  memory  suggests  all  that 
she  has  gathered,  unless  the  imagination  reconstructs  and  rectim- 
bines  in  relations  as  yet  untried  and  unknown.  The  imaguiation 
takes  all  the  materials  at  its  command,  all  the  powers  and  ageiita 
which  are  known  to  exist,  with  their  laws  and  relations,  and  con- 
nects them  in  new  constructions.  It  makes  these  combiuatiitua 
not  to  amuse  or  illustrate,  not  to  convince,  instruct,  or  to  per- 
suade, but  simply  to  conjecture  what  is  best  adapted  to  meet  tbe 
exigency. 

What  is  called  aeddwU,  too,  very  often  combines  with 
memory  and  tbe  imagination,  and,  at  times,  determines  a 
great  discovery  in  scionee,  or  a  grand  invention  in  the  arts. 
The  Mar'iiti*  of  Woreesler  happens  to  sec  the  rising  and  fulling 
of  the  cover  of  a  tea-kettle,  and  forthwith  he  commences  a  course 
of  speculation  in  respect  to  tbe  laws  of  the  agent  which  furnished 
this  force ;  and  thus  sets  in  motion  the  cimrae  of  discovery  which 
has  given  to  science  and  art  stcnm  power  with  all  its  applications. 

But  thousands  and  tens  of  thotisarids  of  men  had  observed  the 
same  phenomenon  which  attracted  the  ntl>?nli(in  and  excited  the 
inijuiries  of  the  Marquis  of  Woroesh^.    Ilis  previous  knowledge 
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of  scienoe  and  his  familiar  acquaintance  with  scientific  i 
alone  enabled  him  to  turn  his  knowledge  to  the  use  of  discovery. 
The  pnimptness  and  vigor  with  which  the  associaldve  laculCy 
avaik  itself  of  such  an  incident  decide  the  question  whether  it 
shall  be  received  as  a  productive  seed  or  whether  it  shall  iail 
upon  the  barren  rock. 

The  curiosity  of  the  investigator  is  a  moat  important  condition 
of  failure  or  success,  for  it  determines  whether  or  not  the  iutJil- 
lect  shall  be  eSectivelj  applied  to  the  objects  and  relations  which 
alone  prepare  the  way  for  new  knowledge.  Perseverance  and 
tenacity  hold  the  attention  and  the  memory  to  the  queetion 
which  may  have  been  started ;  tliey  task  the  memory  to  give  up 
all  its  past  acquisitions,  and  stimulate  the  imagination  to  perseve- 
rance in  its  efibrts  to  reconstruct  them. 

(5.)  To  success  in  induction,  the  power  of  gure  and  ready  de- 
duction ia  abo  essential.  The  real  nature  and  reach  of  any 
theory  which  ia  suggested  by  the  memory  or  constructed  by  the 
imagination,  i^annot  be  understood  until  the  most  important  con- 
sequeni-es  and  applications  are  derived  from  it  in  the  fom 
of  conclusions.  The  law  of  gravitation  was  no  sooner 
gested  to  the  imagination  of  Newton,  in  the  question,  ' 
not,"  and  sanctioned  by  the  approving  answer,  "  it  U 
prohahly  true  ;"  than  the  additional  thought, "  if  so,  what  fallows" 
led  Iiira  to  on  act  of  deduction. 

The  power  of  wide-reaching,  sure  and  rapid  deduction,  ia  an 
important  element  in  the  qualificiitions  of  the  successfiil  dis- 
coverer. A  severe  trainiog  in  the  (Uscipline  of  the  Syllogistic 
Liigio,  and  the  linkoil  demonstrations  of  Geometry,  as  also  in  the 
subtle  calculations  of  Numbers,  is  an  admirable  if  not  an  c 
tial  preparation  for  success  in  discovery, 

(6.)  The  conditions  previously  described  being  all  fulfilled, 
the  reason  then  judges  which  of  all  the  various  poesiblo  supposi- 
tions which  the  ima^nation  sugg^ts,  gives  the  most  satisfactory 
solution  and  is  most  probably  true. 

§240.  But  by  what  standard?  What  are  the  grounds   ■ 
and  teslfl  of  probability  ?    The  history  of  Induction  ' 
shows  that   these  differ    in    different    cases.      Sometimes 
known  existence  of  some  agent  or  law,  or  its  very  extensive  p 
valence  in  the  economy  of  nature,  is  the  deciding  circmnstanoe  I 
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Wc  alwayi  awumc  that  Datare  works  the  most  din 
■  hj  ihd  fewwrl  ponstlili;  elements  or  forces. 

J^h  loow-lj  ti-nnol  analog. 

But  analo|^  anil  thcwiintnf  ttpcrtaio  to  very  diSereot  qtu 
nii'l  rolnti'iiiH ;  v^mctimui  to  ihoee  which  afiecC  the  senses  ii 
(Iint4<ly,  OK  t)]C  eye  iimJ  the  touch,  sometimcfl  to  those  which  ■ 
luiiTV-   TimiDUs  from  direct  apprehension,  as    to    mechanical  i 
r\u-micii\  ('Itwtii  or  matbomRtical  relations.     Which  analof 
Khali  1x1  ilotnitivo  in  such  cases  is  determined  by  the  import 
utUtchcid  to  oacli  in  the  gciicml  or  the  special  ecooomj  of  natv 
or  by  what  is  culled  the  congruity  with  her  methods  in  aim' 
(lojiartmonbi. 

In  tliL'  application  of  thcflp  and  of  similar  criteria  the  int«I]e( 
iij>}ieal»,  no  tJj  Hpcak,  (o  UmlJ.  The  interpreter  of  nature  continu- 
ally ANkN  hiiuMult'  tkun:  Given,  certain  elements,  powers,  and 
lnw»,  hitw  Nhould  I  iiidiante  them  1  or  how  should  I  apply  them  P 
Or,  III  tho  mvomc  onlir:  Givpn,  certain  ends,  effects,  and  pbe- 
iiiiiniMia,  whli'h  of  the  known  fom:«  at  command  would  a  rational 
b*<iii{{  rniploy  for  this  ur  thiU  object,  if  he  aimed  at  an  orderly, 
an  Intd1i^ibli>,  or  a  hoautiAil  univcrscy  Or,  if  no  one  of  the 
flinwa  known  Is  adciiuato  to  cxphiin  the  effects  of  phenomeaa, 
what  tliikiKiwn  fiuve  or  element  is  required  to  account  for  thpin, 
no  w  Iiiwt  to  niltll  thoir  objects,  and  what  must  be  the  properties 
and  whiil  thi'  laws  of  such  an  agent? 

Thi<  laiigimiio  su  often  used,  that  man  is  ih«  intrrprder  of 
Hii/Hro,  thai  nature  has  her  mrfAixK  her  rvhwuiiw,  and  her  &• 
vnritp  «ny*,  inipliw  thai  in  all  thme  judgmciils.  there  is  a  belief 
in  ih^  coiulruetix'e  or  arranging  prt>n«»cs  of  another  mind. 

\V'h<<n  Kei>)eT  nxclaima.  "  6  God!  I  tkutk  tkf  AevyiUt  after 
Mfc .'"— wheu  Amvctii  oalrbra  mkI  repeats  the  same  sentiment,  in 
MMittUtc  that  all  jn«t  and  tiUt»iiy4  riMnfimHMt  uMmm  Mlsr- 
fninttim  ^  A*  Amfkl*  Af  Ae  Oratar.  tbey  simply  cxpran  in  . 
otlwr  htafOMge  Um  Mmnptiun  on  wUc^i  vnry  sagaciuue  aMtio- 
fM&AA  or  AHnloiis  tkcurr  is  tamtM.  vii.  that  ifae  raH^mmi 
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I  DHitor.    In  other  worJs,  Indudion  raU  upon  ike  agmmpiwn, — as  it  j 
demands  for  iU  tp-ouiid,—~tlial  a  pertojuil  or  a  Ihiiihiiirf  JJeiti/ exwUr,  ' 

It  follows  that  the  most  successful  theorist  and  the  most  si 
I-  dotis  questioner  of  nature  is  the  man  who  lakes  the  wisest  views 
[  of  her  indications,  by  the  appropriate  signs  of  her  economy  in  the 

e  of  given  forces,  and  of  her  adaptation  to  the  ends  of  har- 
L  nony,  beauty,  and  perhaps  of  beaeflcenee ;  and  who  has  been 
[  moat  accustomed  to  reflect  ujwn  the  actual  methods  by  which 
r  these  various  workings  of  nature  are  accomplished  in  varying 
L  caaes,  as  in  mechanical  effects,  chemical  combinations,  vital 
I  forces,  and  spiritual  endowmouta.  He  is  the  wisest  interpreter 
[  of  nature,  who  through  nature  has  entered  most  intimately  into  < 
[  tbe  tlioughta  of  God. 

§241.  (7.)  Last  of  all  comes  the  experiment  to  ,^^^^1'* 
I  test  the  theory,  however  sagaciously  conjectured — to 
lanswer  lie  (pteslion,  however  ingeniously  proposed.  Though  * 
I  we  must  assume  that  tbe  methods  of  the  divine  and  the 
I  human  intellect  are  the  same,  yet  we  must  concede  that 
I  the  elements  and  powers,  the  laws  and  methods  of  the  universe 
[  i.  e.,  the  thoughts  of  the  Creator,  can,  as  yet,  be  conjectured  by 
r  the  created  intellect  only  to  a  limited  extent. 

Even  of  the  facU  which  have  been  observed  and  known  we 
I  are  not  always  sure  that  we  have  considered  all  in  all  their  rela- 
[  tions,  when  our  theory  was  constructed.  We  therefore  bring 
[  tbe  judgments  founded  upon  these  limited  data  to  the  revlsal  of 
L  the  Infinite  Mind.  We  question  nature  whether  our  thoughts 
I  correspond  with    her  own.     We  correct  the  answere  which  we 

■  had  devised  by  the  decided  responses  which  our  experiments 
[■elicit. 

While,  then,  on  the  one  hand,  man,  in  constructing  his  wise   I 
I  questionings  and  in  Naming  his  sagacious  theories,  may  claim  ft  '( 

■  likeness  to  God  ;  he  concedes  his  human  limitations  in  submitting   ■ 
I  his  theories  to  the  test  of  experiment.     Rightly  conceived,  every 
^•dentifie  experiment  ia  an  act  of  reverent  worship. 


^ 
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BCIENTIFIO  AHRANOEMENT. — THE  SYSTEM. 

§  242.  We  have  already  considered  the  several  pro- 
i»ng™»qt"^  cesses  of  objective  or  concrete  thinking,  and  the  pro- 
I'wM'iBipon!'  ducts  which  they  evolve.  The  procesaca  are  on«/ysw; 
yetieraliiation :  cUunJkaMon;  judgvKttl,  in  the  two 
forms  of  dejtitilwii  and  division ;  and  reasoning,  by  deduction  and 
induction — giving  us  as  their  products,  tlie  concij)!;  the  elaaa; 
the  propofHion ;  the  argumenl ;  and  the  principle  or  law,  Tha 
combination  of  these  several  processes  and  their  results  in  a  com- 
plex result  or  product,  is  seienHfie  arrangemer.t,  and  the  product 
is  th«  aijitlf-in. 

Scientific  arrangement  or  metlioil  may  be  defined  in  general, 
aa  the  gathering  of  individual  objects  into  a  infiilhrtic-  whole,  by 
any  one  of  the  analyses  and  generalizations  of  thought.  When 
any  number  of  such  objects  are  united  into  such  a  whole,  that 
whole  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be 'called  a  system.  This  is  not, 
however,  the  usual  signification  of  the  term.  We  employ  it  lo 
this  sense  simply  to  call  attention  to  the  trath,  that  the  proocn 
of  classification  is  the  beginning  of  eyBtcmizalion.  Tliis  is  tbe 
first  condition  or  step  of  tbe  eyntbelic  proct^ss  which  tcrminatoa 
in  the  system  proper. 

Inasmuch  as  every  concept  has  tbe  two  relations  of  extent  or 
content  either  dormant  or  developed,  that  arrangement  of  indivi- 
dual objects  in  these  two  directions  which  follows  from  the  appli- 
cation to  tliem  of  both  the  content  and  the  extent  of  a  notion  is 
more  properly  a  ey^em.  When  several  notions  of  a  more  or  less 
comprehensive  covienl,  or  a  more  or  leas  widely  applicable  setent, 
are  used  to  define  and  divide  the  individual  objects  to  which  thoy 
apply,  these  objects  are  brought  into  a  svatem  ;  or  the  mind  is 
said  to  take  a  systsmatlc  view  of  their  several  properties,  and  to 
elaaa  them  as  mutnally  related  to  one  another.  Their  properties 
are  seen  to  he  more  or  loss  extensively  the  same  ;  the  elates  ia 
which  they  are  grouped  or  gathered  are  said  to  be  higher  or 
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lower,  anil  the  several  classes  are  arranged  into 
subordinated  whole. 

Inasmuch,  also,  as  every  concept  results  from,  represents,  ani 
may  he  expanded  into,  its  propoaitiona ;  these  twofold  propoailii 
of  content  and  extent  express,  when  properly  arrauged,  the 
tematic  arrangement  or  method  of  the  objects  to  which 
propositions  can  be  applied. 

Every  eone^t,  aa  well  as  every  proposition  that  respectively 
defines  and  divides,  and  thus  arranges  and  subortii nates,  the 
objects  to  which  each  belongs,  indicates  or  suggests  some  property 
or  power  or  law  of  the  beings  to  which  it  is  applied.  Most 
Hameg  of  things  indicate  that  tbey  belong  to  some  permanent 
class,  and  are  poeseaaed  of  properties  that  are  fixed  in  the  dettigna, 
and  are  perpetuated  by  the  laws  of  nature.  The  most  important 
propositions  of  definition  and  division  simply  expand  and  apply 
these  [lermanent  properties  and  laws. 

§  243.  The  more  imiwrtaut  of  these  propertjes  and 
laws  are  those  which  arc  discovered  by  induetion,  ap- 
plied in  deduction,  and  verified  by  experiment, 
after  tlie  methods  which  have  been  explained.  When  bo 
discovered,  and  applied,  and  established,  they  are  used  to  ex- 
plain or  account  for  the  leas  obvious  events  and  phenomena  in 
the  universe  of  matter  and  of  spirit.  The  properties,  princi- 
ples, and  laws  which  are  thus  inferred  in  induction,  applied  by 
deduction,  and  verified  by  tests  of  fact, — as  they  are  respectively 
established, — serve  also  ta  define  and  divide  the  beings  and  events 
which  they  concern ;  but  by  notions  that  are  constituted  nf  the  more 
refined  elcmejits,  and  that  divide  beings  into  the  more  comprehen- 
sive and  significant  classes.  Hence  result  sdentijic  91/stents,  i.  a, 
systems  founded  on  principles  more  profound  and  wide-read  " 
than  those  which  direct  the  classifications  of  common  life. 

It  follows  that  scientific  arrangement  and  systemixation,- 
coucepts  and  terms, — are  applied  with  pre-eminent  propriety  to 
the  methodical  arrangement  which  is  founded  and  ctTected  by 
these  mora  recondite  propcrtieg  and  more  exteimi-e  hw».  Such 
properties  and  laws  are  said  pre-eminently  to  explain  the  opera- 
tions of  nature,  and  to  enable  man  ta  predict  phenomena,  as  well 
as  to  control  events  and  results  by  art  or  skill.  Such  arrange- 
ment gives  the  system,  in  the  pre-emment  sense,  when  many  of 
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ID  onkr  m  Ugfaer  md  lower,  i.  e,  m  iwuc  aad  IcH  compfieben- 
■ve  in  inpoft  sod  eztaHve  in  spplicatiDB. 

It  m  impOTDut  to  otwim.  tfaat  tbe  lenna  tdaUijie  melhod 
and  jyrtm  nay  be  qiplted  to  s  Banoirer  or  vider  ruige  of 
beiii^  or  erents,  and  inaj  be  feanded  oa  geoemlbatioos  which 
are  narrower  and  wider,  or  oa  indoctigaa  whicli  are  more  or  leas 
profiituKl  Tbey  maj  indode  a  un^t  kin^iktm  of  organic  or 
ioorgaiuc  existencea,  or  atxj  embiace  all  material  things.  Tliey 
may  define  and  arrange  tlieae  according  to  tbo  more  obdoua  pro- 
perties and  laws  which  are  open  to  common  observation,  or  may 
employ  those  properties  which  appear  to  hasty  observation  to  be 
very  remote,  and  which  are  reached  only  by  the  moet  sagaciouB 
conjectures,  and  the  most  skiliiil  experiments.  Tbey  may  in- 
clude the  domain  of  spirit  only,  or  extend  \n  the  kiagdoms  of 
both  matter  and  spirit,  and  arrange  the  two  domains  by  the  pro- 
perties and  laws  which  can  be  established  as  common  to  the  two. 

Systematic  arrangement  and  scientific  method  are  also  freely 
applied  to  abtlraria,  or  those  artificial  products  which  are  the 
creations  of  the  human  intellect ;  to  those  concepts  wiuob  ^u■, 
ethies,  theology,  politiet,  and  poUtieal  economy  bmiliarly  empluv, 
as  well  as  W  those  abstract  forms  and  rules  which  grammar,  logic, 
and  the  mathematies  prescribe.  But  all  concepU  are  derived 
from  propoeitions,  aa  their  originators  and  vouchers.  A  system 
ofdefiniliunt,  properly  subordinated  and  derived,  is  therefore  eesen- 
tial  to  every  scientific  Bystero  of  concepte,  terma,  rules,  and  prin- 
ciples, and  should  always  be  justified  by  the  concrete  examples 
and  eatisting  beinfts  from  which  the  concepts  are  derived,  and  by 
which  the  principles  are  tested. 
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§  244.  Thus  far  we  have  inquired  wliat  arc  the  ^nd^^ai^i 
processes  and  products  of  knowledge,  when  the  know-  JJl^f^"'  """ 
iug  power  ia  employed  in  the  form  of  direct  activity. 

We  are  now  to  turn  tho  power  in  upon  itfielf;  to  inquire 
(bat  are  the  relalioM  which  it  necessarily  assumes  in  all  those 
operations.  In  doing  tbU  we  enter  upon  the  last  and  highest 
stage  of  our  inquiries — which  .ia  properly  called  the  erituxU 
or  the  ipeculative.  It  la  crtfim/  because  it  analyzes  thet^e  opera- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  testing  their  trustworthiiiess.  It  ia 
fpeeulutii'e  because  it  alina  to  find  the  ultimate  elements  and 
foundations  of  all  science  and  all  knowledge. 

This  critical  analysis  of  the  power  of  knowledge  is  the  last. 
and  highest  form  of  the  mind's  activity,  because  it  supposes 
complete  development  and  discipline  of  all  the  other  pow( 
The  mind  must  be  trained  to  analyze  everything  besides,  bcfo 
it  can  successfully  analyze  the  processes  and  products  of  its  ownfi 
power  to  know.  The  mind  must  reach  a  high  degree  of  psyche 
logical  development,  before  it  is  prepared  to  eomprekend  Ita  pro- 
cesses and  products  under  their  most  comprehensive  logical 
relations.  The  power  of  thought  must  be  disciplined  by  exerciso 
Upon  many  objects  and  in  manifold  methods  befnre  it  can  bo 
competent  to  analyze  the  most  general  relations  that  are  a^umed 
in  the  several  operations  of  knowledge  and  arc  the  rational 
foundations  of  its  confidence  in  whatever  It  knows.  It  must  have 
Studied  these  operations  of  the  intellect  familiarly,  before  it  can 
ask  Itself  what  relations  each  of  them  imply.  As  the  thought- 
power  is  at  once  the  analyzing  and  generalizing  power,  so  the 
BtuJy  of  these  relations  Is  regarded  as  Intimately  related  to  it. 
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§244. 


TliU  critical  examination  of  the  power  to  know,  involved  a 
philuei)phical  Hcrutiny  of  the  grounds  and  trustworlhiiiESS  of  all 
knowledge  and  belief,  it  convinces  us  that  the  relations  or 
priucipUs  whifh  we  receive  and  trust  aa  axioms  in  one  kind  of 
knowledge,  are  to  be  trusted  in  anutber.  It  shows  us,  moreover, 
that  we  are  bound  to  believe  and  follow  them  wherever  they  lead 
us,  because  we  cannot  know  any  truth  without  them.  It  seta  aside 
objections  that  are  derived  from  the  deDtol  of  these  relations  by 
showing  that  they  are  not  only  fundameutul,  but  are  always 
applicable  It  disarms  fkepticUn  of  every  kind,  whether  it  be 
philwophiatl,  etkietd,  or  tlieoloffical,  by  showing  that  the  relations 
which  Uie  human  mind  must  apply  in  its  lower  knowledge,  it 
cannot  refuse  to  trust  in  their  higher  applications. 

These  inquiries  conduct  us  from  the  field  of  psychology  towi 
and  into  the  fields  of  both  lope  and  metaphysics, 
practjiyilly  easy  to  draw  the  lines  which  determine  the  bouiidariii 
of  each.    The  critical  aual)^i9  comes  first  in  time,  and  is  appi 
priate  to  psychology;    logic  anjJ  metapliysita   avail  themael(| 
of  the  results  which  this  psj'chological  analysis  gives. 

Strictly  speaking,  In  psyclwtoffi/ vo  show  by  analysis  that'^ 
constantly  require  and  employ  theee  cognitions,  while  in 
and  mel'iphjfHCSve  inquire  v>W  C/iey  art,  and  what  are  their  relatioi 
to  the  other  objects  of  knowledge.  Inosniueh,  however,  bs  it  ^ 
impossible  to  separate  the  analysis  of  a  process  from  an  analyi 
of  its  product,  the  psychological  will  uf^n  seem  to  encroach  upi 
the  logical  and  metaphysical  sphere. 

These  ultimate  facts  and  relations  are  not  gained  by  any  of  the 
processes  of  the  intellect  which  we  have  thus  far  considered.  Thay 
are  not  perceived  by  acnse-perception,  nor  felt  by  consciousaesB ; 
they  are  neither  reproduced  in  memory,  nor  represented  or 
created  by  the  phantasy ;  they  are  not  generalized  from  simple 
experience  of  material  or  Bpiritual  objects ;  they  are  neither 
proved  by  deduction,  nor  inferred  by  induction.  Their  truth 
and  validity  are  not  apprdietuhd  br/,  but  they  are  involved 
in  these  proceaaes.  They  are  develojied  and  brought  to  view  in 
connection  with  those  processes,  and  are  assumed  in  them  all. 
T>i"rhii*»b™n  They  have  sometimes  been  referred  to  s  special 
wjil^  ""  *  """^  separate  faculty.  This  so-called  faculty  has  bewQ 
tn-aitf.  di«ignalcd  by  v.iriuus  aiipellations,  aa  the  n 
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non  ge>ue,jitdffmenl,  intuition,  faith,  the  iiiielligenoe,  the  regulaliva  I 
faculty,  the  noeUe  faeuUy,  i  A'"5f  aa  contrasted  with  ^  Jidvuio,  { 
die  Yermut^  a»  contrasted  with  der  Ferataitrf.  But  it  haa  been 
generally  conceded  that  the  word  faeidly  is  not  employed  in  its 
usual  signification.  Thus  Hamilton  olwen'ca  (Met.  Lee.,  Z>i), 
the  term  "  faculty  is  employed,  nut  to  denote  the  proxiroata 
cause  of  any  definite  energy,  but  the  power  the  mind  has  of 
being  the  native  source  of  certain  necessary  or  a  priori  cogni- 
tions. " 

The  cognitions  or  beliefs  tbetDselves  "have  ob- 
tained various  appellations."  They  have  been  de-  nt.rm'i.y'wbi.'h 
nominated:  IniuUiong,  categories  of  thought,  fintprinr  Luown.  *" 
e^les,  Betf-evident  or  intiuitive  truHis,  primitive  notiotu, 
innate  eopnitiow,  mdapkyaicat  or  trafocendeiUal  truths,  ultitaatt 
elemental  law  of  thought,  primary  or  fundamental  laws  of 
'human  belief,  pure  or  transeeiulenlal  or  a  priori  cognitions.  TUey 
are  called  intuitions  because  they  are  discerned  by  reflex  analysis 
to  be  present  in  all  our  knowleilge,  and  categoriea  of  thought 
liecause  as  generalized  conceptions  they  are  of  universal  applica- 
tion  as  tlie  foundations  of  thought  and  science. 

It  will  be  observed  that  some  of  these  appellations  designate  ( 
propoeitions,  which  affirm  the  reality  and  authority  of  these  ra-  | 
lations,  and  others  the  relations  themselves  in  the  form  of  c 
cepts.  The  distinction  is  purely  formal.  It  is  a  matter  of  tflrraa 
and  not  of  tboughls,  of  language  only,  but  not  of  things.  It  ia 
true  iu  this  as  in  all  other  cases,  that  it  is  from  or  through  a  pri> 
position,  that  each  of  theee  concepts  is  derived.  The  concepts 
of  cause  and  effect  and  of  causation,  thoi^c  of  means  and  adapta- 
tion as  well  as  those  appropriate  to  extension  and  duration,  are 
fest  gained  through  propositions  expressing  beliefs. 

§  245.    It  is  often  convenient  to  generalize  these 

propoaitiona.     In  such  cases  we  call  them  primitive  „Hn«i  aial 
jndgraents  or  first  truths.  In  naming  them  first  truths  iK^'n»D»!        i 
T  primitive  judgments,  it  ia  not  intended  that  these  ' 

truths  or  judgments  are  acquired  fint  in  the  order  of  time,  or 
that  the  mind's  assent  to  them  is  prior  to  its  other  acts  of  know- 
ledge. That  they  cannot  be  adiuired  or  as-sented  to  first  of  all, 
ia  evident  from  the  unquestionable  fact  tliat,  by  very  many  they 
toe  never  acquired  at  all.    The  majority  of  men  never  think  of 
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them,  much  Ics?  di}  they  asBent  to  them.    Even  the  majority  ij 
attniu  to  uot  a  little  culture,  do  not  reach  a  clear  and  inte 
cunvictiuD  that  theae  propoaitions  are  true. 

It  was  forcibly  urged  by  Locke  that  such    propositiona  J 
"  lu/toffwr  it,  w  "  and  "  (/ic  tamf.  thing  oaniwt  be  and  not  be  at  J 
game  time,"  cannot  be  innate,  for  the  plain  renaon  that  i 
thtiiT  birth,  and  in  all  tlie  early  period  of  their  existence  are  iif 
tirely  incapable  of  understanding  the  meaning  of  Uie  c 
tioue  and  terms  of  which  these  propositions  are  composed ; : 
they  cannot  uodetstand  the  constituent  elements,  much  lees  \ 
they  capable  of  asserting  that  one  of  thera  is  true  of  the  < 
It  might  be  furtlier  enforced  by  the  consideration,  that  the  i 
of  men  are  incapable  of  that  analytic  abstraction  which  is  net 
sary  to  detach   tho  universal  from  the  individual  example  ] 
wliich  it  in  n'-oliztxl.     Or,  if  we  concede  or  suppose  that  th« 
cauMil  attribute  ur  relation   could,  liy  analysis,  be  distinguished 
from  tlie  bidividual  example  of  eaute  or  r-jfect,  an  additional  act 
nf  gMiiiruHmtiofl    would    be  necessary  to  qualify  the  mind   to 
luucut  to  the  general  truth,  "  Every  event  must  hai'c  a  catiae," 

Thuw  truths,  instead  of  being  the  first  to  be  cod- 
Nti.  '*.iS^B<3  Bciously  possessed  and  aasented  to,  are  tlie  lad  which 
Irfuii!'" ""'*'  i"'  reai^hed,  and  by  only  a  few  of  the  race  are  ever 
rtincheil  at  all.  Experience  proves  that  long  courses 
of  training  arc  recpilred,  to  bring  the  intellect  into  a  capacity  for 
analysis  and  generalization,  which  may  enable  it  to  uoderstaiid 
and  ament  to  them.  The  mind  must  be  exercised  to  some  extent 
In  philosophical  studies  before  it  can  comprehend  their  import 
and  application. 

§  246.    These    truths   or  judgments  stand  fint 
in  the  order  of  raiiotial  or  logical  importance.    Uencie 
they  are  cMed  firtt  principUt :  principles  or  trullis  a 
priori,  as  opposed  to  knowleilpes  a  pogteriorL    As  cotw/pla  they 
are  called  eaiegoHe*,  pure  co^ution*.  elc- 

The  term  princtp/f,  which  is  so  often  used  in  this  connection, 
is  variously  employed,  and  admits  of  many  senses.  It  may  bo 
generally  defined  as  any  thing  with  which  the  mind  begins  in  on 
act  of  rational  or  logical  combination,  or  more  generally  still,  as 
the  consUtuent  of  any  synthetic  product.  The  word  prineipiw%^ 
^PZi'  is,  literally,  a  beginning  or  starting-poinL    Inasmucli  J 


prluiUplg, 
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there  are  aa  many  beginninga  as  thero  are  proccssea  or  progresses  | 
to  different  ends  or  results,  so  the  word  principle  is  used  ii 
following  special  meanings. 

1.  Any  constituent  element  of  an  existing  thing,  whether  it  ia  j 
material  or  spiritual — whether  it  is  a  being,  act,  or  product,  is  a  1 
principle.  The  materials  which  we  bring  together,  or  think  belong  I 
together  so  as  to  constitute  any  existing  object,  are  Bometimea  J 
called  principles.  In  a  similar  way,  the  simple  concepts  thatf 
make  up  any  complex  concept  or  general  notion  whatever,  an-  4 
called  principles. 

2.  Any  eaugal  agent  in  matter  or  spirit,  is  called  a  principle, 
because  the  cause  is  looked  upon  as  originating  and  beginning  I 
the  effect  Thus  we  say  of  a  machine,  it  has  the  principle  of 
motion  within  itself.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  apply  it  to  the  capa- 
cities of  the  soul,  viewed  as  causes  of  its  functions  or  activities 
Thus,  we  say,  there  ia  a  principle  in  man's  nature  by  which  he  ia 
able  to  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood,  or  right  from  wrong. 

3.  All   general  propositions   which    are  admitted   or  used  i 
premiges  in  deduction,  are  also  principles.     They  are  so  called^l 
because  the  mind  begins  with  one  of  them  in  the  process  of  its 
reasoning. 

4.  All  generaliiaiiiim  from  induction,  as  well  as  all  collected 
observations  fram  experience,  are  called  principles,  for  the  reason  ^ 
that  they  are  used  to  explain  and  account  for  the  occurrence  of  [ 
particular  events  or  phenomena.  The  mind  begins  with  these  ia  .1 
all  its  rational  solutions.  Hence  the  powers  of  nature  and  the  lam  \ 
of  nature,  as  well  as  observed  fiicts  when  generalized  and  supp 
to  indicate  some  concealed  law,  are  freely  called  principles. 

5.  Those  general  truths  which  are  the  starting-points  of  the 
reasonings  or  communications  of  any  special  gme/uie  or  art,  era 
called,  with  eminent  propriety,  principles  ;  because,  in  imparting 
or  demonstrating  the  science,  the  teacher  begins  with  these  aa 
&cts,or  reasons  from  them  as  premises.     Hence  the  fundamental  J 
maxims  or  assumptions  of  mathematics,  of  logic,  of  law,  of  J 
ethics,  of  politics  and  political  economy,  are  called  the  principles  J 
of  each  of  these  sciences. 

6.  But  the  appellation  of  principles  ia  applied  with  prSemi- 1 
nent  propriety  to  anyone  of  those  wiiveraal  concepts  and  rela-M 
.Hong  whitJi  are  hiiidied  in  any  of  the  different  kind«  of  knowledga,M 
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bccnuae  it  must  be  assumed  or  euppoeed  oe  a  beginaing  or  elfr 
nieut  to  make  that  kuutvledge  cunceivable. 

7.  If  there  are  otIiBr  objects  of  knowledge  usually  called  in- 
finite  and  ab»oiute,  which  are  necessarily  implied  in  the  special 
ftud  limited  relations,  and  are  their  necessary  correlates,  then 
prominently  deserve  to  be  called  priui^iplea,  as  they  are  to  na- 
tional order  and  dependence  hefme,  and  are  the  grounda  and  ex- 
planation ot  "^  other  ohjcfU  of  lliuvj/it  and  knowledge.  Whether 
there  are  such,  must  be  decided  by  our  subsequeat  inquiries,  aod 
will  be  discuaaed  in  the  appropriate  place. 

-jJ^T.  Our  knowledge  of  these  truths  is  oceaaioned 

urini'diiiu*  la  by,   but  is  not    derived   from    experieitee.      This    is 

most    happily  ezpreiwed   in   a  sentence   quoted   by 

HamiUon  from  Patrleiim ;  eognitio  omnit  a  mcnie  primam  origiiumi, 

a  neninlruA  exordium  habet  primum. 

Indeed,  the  most  sagacious  thinkorg  coincide  tn  this  opioitoi, 
that  our  higher  anil  a  priori  knowledge,  while  independrot  of 
experience  aa  the  source  of  ita  evidence  and  authority,  is  depea- 
dent  upon  experience  as  the  occasion  of  ila  development.  Thia 
LeihiUi,  in  criticising  Loclee  for  asserting  that  all  oiir  knowledge 
ie  derived  from  sensation  and  reflection,  says :  "  The  senses,  al- 
though ueceaaary  ior  all  our  actual  cognitions,  are  hot,  however, 
('nm[H!teiit  to  afliird  us  all  that  our  cognitions  involve."  }t^d 
also  observes,  in  defence  and  explanation  of  Locke's  real  mean- 
ing: "  I  think  Mr.  Locke,  when  he  cotues  to  speak  of  the  ideas 
of  relations  does  not  say  that  they  are  ideas  of  uensatioo  or  re- 
flection, hut  only  that  they  (irmtnofe  in  and  ore  etme^nied  ahrrul, 
■  idcM  of  sensation  and  reflection."  E*si%y  vi.  c,  i.  The  doctrioo 
of  Kiint  u[K>n  this  subject  is  uniformly  as  follows;  "  We  must 
then  first  of  all  obferve,  that  although  all  judgments  of  experi- 
ence are  empirioul,  i.  e.,  have  tfieir  ground  in  the  immediate  per- 
ceptions of  the  senses,  yet  conversely  it  is  not  true,  that  all 
empirical  jiiilgmenta  are  for  thia  reason  judgments  of  esperienoe, 
but  in  niUlitiou  to  the  empirical  element,  and  in  general  in  addi- 
tion to  that  which  is  given  to  sense-intuition,  particular  concepts 
must  be  furnished,  whose  origin  is  a  priari  in  the  pure  under- 
standing, under  which  every  percept  must  boBubaumed  and  so 
changed  into  true  experiential  as  diatinguiahod  iroffl  emplriul 
knowledge."     I'l-nhg.  %  18.  JH 
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Victor  Coudn  also  repeata  himself  to  tbe  same  effect  abun- 
dantly in  the  following  strain :  "  The  idea  of  body  ia  given 
to  us  by  the  touch  and  the  sight,  that  is,  by  the  experience 
of  the  senses.  On  the  contrary,  the  idea  of  ipace  is  given  to  us, 
on  occasion  of  the  idea  of  body  by  the  understanding,  the  mind, 
the  reason ;  in  fine,  by  a  faculty  other  than  sensation.  Hence 
tile  formula  of  Kant:  '  the  pure  rational  idea  of  space  comes  so 
little  from  experience,  that  it  ia  the  condition  of  all  experience.' " 
"  Now  the  idl^a  of  space,  we  have  just  seen,  is  clearly  the  logical 
condition  of  all  sensible  experience.  Is  it  also  tbe  chronological 
■oondition  of  experience  and  of  the  idea  of  body  f  I  believe  no 
Buch  thing."  "  Take  away  all  sensation ;  take  away  the  sight 
and  the  touch,  and  you  have  no  longer  any  idea  of  body,  and 
eonwequentiy  none  of  space."  "  Rationally,  logically,  if  you  had 
not  the  idea  of  space  you  could  not  have  tbe  idea  of  body ;  but  * 
tiie  converse  is  true  chroiiolofficallt/,  and  in  fact,  the  idea  of  space 
eomes  up  along  with  the  idea  of  body,"  E/eirient«  of  Psi/r.liohfftf, 
M'awlale'I  by  V.  S.  Hairy,  chap,  2,  Covra  de  rJIisloire  de  la 
Phil  du  17e  »iin/e.     Lefon  17. 

The  uevoral  stages  by  which  these  categories  are  developed  in   , 
experience  are  the  following:  | 

(1.)  The  firgt  act  or  stage  is  tbe  cognition  of  any  eonorde  I 
ohjfi^,  of  which  any  attribute  involving  an  intuition  might  be  aP-  j 
firmed,  or  exemplified.  The  object  may  be  material  or  spiritual, 
it  may  be  a  l>eing  or  an  act,  as  these  are  commonly  distinguished,  1 
For  example,  it  may  be  a  fruit,  a  piece  of  marble ;  the  combus-  | 
lion  of  wood,  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  the  shooting  of  a  slar,  ^ 
the  running  of  a  horse;  a  remembered  occurrence,  a  sally  of  j 
imagination,  a  fixed  purpose,  or  the  ego  of  our  conscious  acta. 

It  is  conceivable  that  these  and  the  like  objects  may  be  cog-^l 
nized  for  an  instant,  without  the  perception  of  any  relation.  1 

(2.)  The  Tiext  step  or  stage  is  the  apprehension  of  these  ohjeeti 
be  rekled  in  one  or  more  given  ways.  The  fruit  is  known  on 
■oval  in  form,  as  large  or  small  in  size.  The  color,  taste,  and 
feeling  of  tbe  fruit  are  thought  of  it  as  qualities  or  propertieo.  * 
The  combustion  and  explosion,  the  remembering,  the  imagining,  I 
Are  known  as  acts  of  the  material  or  spiritual  agent  or  as  effecta 
rof  which  these  agents  are  the  causes,  or  as  the  ends  to  which 
,er  ^cts  are  adapted,  and  for  which  they  are  designed. 
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This  second  stage  ie  reached  by  the  whole  race,  not  I 
same  extent  or  perfection  in  all,  but  so  lar  that  all  may  b 
to  achieve  this  kind  of  knowledge^ 

Material  objects  are  known  by  all  men  as  long  and  sliort,  n 
and  square.  Eveute  are  known  by  all  as  before  and  after.  One 
object  or  act  is  known  as  the  cause  or  the  end  of  another  object 
or  act.  The  words  which  express  and  indicate  the  more  familiar 
of  these  relations  are  accepted  in  the  language  of  all  men.  Thef 
are  spoken  by  all,  and  understood  by  all  as  signifying  these  relor 
tions. 

(3.)  The  next  stage  or  act  is  when  the  relation  is  abstraeted 
from  the  beings  to  which  it  belongs  and  is  generalised  into  a  con- 
cept higher  and  more  extensive,  which  is  treated  as  a  separate  en- 
tity. Thus  long,  abort,  etc.,  are  contemplated  as  length  or  short- 
ness ;  j'ound,  spherical,  etc.,  are  known  as  rounduesa  and  spheri- 
city; past,  present,  and  fiiture  are  known  as  time  relations  ;  the 
power  to  produce  this  or  that  effect  is  abstracted  and  general- 
ized aa  the  causative  relation ;  the  individual  fitness  to  accomplit^ 
this  or  that  end  is  generalized  and  abstracted  as  the  relation  of 
adaptation. 

This  tiiird  stage  is  more  rarely  reached.  For  the  common  pur- 
poses of  life  men  have  little  occasion  to  view  these  attributes  and 
rulationa  as  separate  entities,  and  still  less  to  carry  them  to  the 
higher  degrees  of  generalization.  Practical  raen  have  little 
need  to  consider  or  to  speak  of  the  relations  of  time  and  space  or 
substance  or  cause,  when  separate  from  concrete  objects  and 
events,  and  when  generalized  in  abstract  language.  Even  think- 
ing mcD,  who  may  be  well  disciplined  and  practised  in  intellec- 
tual activities  of  other  kinds,  have  few  motives  and  little  inclina- 
tion to  deal  with  such  entities  iu  tlieir  more  abstract  forms. 

(4.)  The  fourth  slAge  of  experiment  and  assent  is  tite  critical 
consideration  of  the  processes  of  knowledge,  and  the  disceni- 
ment  of  theeo  retatwfi*  as  eesential  ekmenia  in  ail  Ihftie  pny- 
eewM  and  as  the  fundamental  principles  which  are  im- 
plied in  them  all.  It  is  manifest  that  this  stage  is  reached 
only  by  a  few,  and  by  those  only  whose  attention  is  direcled  to 
the  oritjeal  examination  of  their  intellcc^tual  processes,  and  to  a 
speculative  consideration  of  the  principles  which  they  involve, 

(5.)  The  laul  sUtt/e  or  act  of  distinct  knowledge  is  I " 
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tion  of  the  correlates,  usually  called  injinite  or  absolute,  wkirk  are 
riYfiiired  by  these  relatioiit  when,  they  are  generalized  and  reflected 
ciu.  Tliua  the  relations  of  esteusioa  when  apprehended  as  be- 
longing to  every  materud  object,  i,  e.,  to  the  universe  in  ita  parts 
and  aa  a  whole,  imply  Space  as  their  correlate  ;  those  of  durar 
tion  imply  the  correlate  of  Time ;  the  universe  conceived  aa  a 
single  effect  irapliea  a  single  causing  agent— the  universe  con- 
ceived aa  a  designed  effect  requires  that  this  agent  should  be  in- 
telligent. 

These  correlates  Space,  Time,  and  God,  are  conceived  hh  the 
coitdiiioits  of  the  pos«ibillty  of  the  universe,  and  the  ground  of 
its  reality,  and  are  therefore  the  first  priiuyiples  of  every  thing 
that  Lj  and  can  be  known. 

It  is  manifest,  for  the  reaaona  already  given,  that  if  it  be  as- 
sumed that  there  are  auch  correlates  to  these  finite  beings,  the  con-  • 
sideration  of  them  as  the  real  and  the  neceaaary  principles  of  all  be- 
inga  is  not  within  the  reach  of  the  majority  of  men.  It  requires 
a  caiMLcity  for  the  highest  analysis  and  abstraction  of  which  the 
human  mind  la  capable.  It  supposes  an  interest  in  and  a  capa- 
city for  wider  generalizations  than  roost  men  exhibit.  Few  men 
attain  to  these  ideas  through  processes  that  are  purely  specula- 
tive. Fewer  can  give  the  philosophical  reasons  by  which  they 
reach  and  on  which  they  receive  them. 

All  men  may  have  the  capacity  to  assent  to  truths  concerning 
them  when  proiwunded  in  terms  that  are  not  philosophical,  and 
enforced  by  reasons  that  are  not  abstract  and  speculative ;  but 
the  number  ia  exceedingly  small  of  those  who  can  analyze  the 
procesaea  by  which  they  are  seen  to  be  necessary,  or  assent  to  them 
as  the  grounds  of  all  being  and  of  all  knowledge. 

Thia  review  of  the  aeveral  stages,  by  which  these  truths  are  de- 
veloped to  the  mind's  assent,  serves  to  explain  and  confirm  what 
has  already  been  asserted,  viz.,  that  though  first  in  authority  and 
in  logical  dependence,  they  are  tlie  last  in  the  order  of  time;  and 
that  though  all  men  manifest  a  practical  belief  in  these  princi- 
ples, when  exemplified  in  the  concrete,  yet  but  few  uuderatand 
or  assent  to  them  when  stated  in  a  speculative  tbrm. 

It  alao  enables  ns  to  understand  how  it  is  possible  that  they 
should  be  discovered  and  tested  In  a  variety  of  methods  suited  to 
the  condition  of  each  of  these  classes,  as  also  why  the  criteria 
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vLx'h  aaii^  coe  <^Zas  of  x&iDis  ^jold  neidier  fbmji 
rix.i^  TTiTrA  of  a&ou^er  cifts. 

Wiija  is  mcfsi  imj^.^rum,  h  exp^juas  viij  the  erideDce  lor  tib 
tmxh  HiA  unJTrfTSMl  acoE-pumce  vhidi  b  fbinkhed  bj  tike  It 
gwigt  azid  th«;  ^yati/jHt  of  zaoi  is  more  deciare  and  attufiMSfl 
than  that  wkkrh  ooma  br  cpecniaxxTe  moalrsii  or  philoBoplik 
ar;fU]i]i<rutatioiL 

We  bare  s^en  that  all  men  reach  the  Ktotnd  fltage  of  kno 
\*A*^:,  k/j  izT  mk  \fj  apprehend  many  objects  in  one  or  all  of  tbi 
uf:f:fsrjLTY  relations  to  some  other  object,  u  e.,  mb  subetauioe 
attribuur,  aii  cause  or  effect,  as  means  or  end,  etc  Tbis  recogi 
tion  of  thefce  concrete  relations,  they  express  by  their  language 
appro jiriate  concrete  terms,  as  by  the  nouRy  the  adjectiwe,  the  va 
etr:.,  in  the  various  forms  of  flexion  and  oonstractioii.  Fc 
men  Tii^sj'h  the  thirds  and  the  number  is  therefore  small  who  i 
fl^^^.'t  \i\nm  the  relation  of  causation  when  it  is  generalized  firoi 
in'li vidua!  imftances,  or  who  ask  themselves  whether  it  ia  on 
V'-rr^uI  and  n^^resflarv  to  the  mind. 

And  yet  the  very  language  which  all  men  use  is  a  constai 
prof(f^-ion  of  their  faith  in  their  reality  and  importance.  Almoc 
i\\*'Ty  v4'.\\UMM!it  which  they  frame  and  word  which  they  employ  : 
a  voluntary  afknowledjrment,  that  these  intuitions  arc  necessaril 
VL(*vi'\}\oi\  hy  all  nion.  When  they  act,  evcrj'  one  of  their  expecti 
tioriH  and  d(^*ds  i4  a  more  deci.sive  avowal  that  these  principle 
arcf  ab»«)lutely  certain,  and  never  admit  an  exception. 

Th'iH  njview  alHO  explains  how  it  can  be  that  men  may  rejec 
truthH  in  tlir^ory  which  they  admit  in  fact.  In  other  words,  i 
(jxpliiinH  the  apparent  paradox  that  there  may  be  truths  whi<'i 
mm  always*  rctcognize  in  their  acrtiona,  but  deny  or  question  who; 
they  an;  phraw^l  as  speculative  or  philosophical  j>ro|>ositiona. 

Sucli  proponitions  must  always  be  expressed  in  the  language  c 
tli(^  S<'lnM»ls,  tlnit  w  in  language  which  is  abstract  and  therefore  t 
a  <'<Ttain  «'Xt(;nt/^r//;iu*r/nn  its  signification.  They  must  be  dc 
i-'udrd  by  pliilosopliical  evidence,  the  evidence  that  b  appropriat 
in  \\w.  Schoolrt  ;  which  ofttjn  rcsta  upon  principles  with  which  th 
mind  is  by  no  moans  familiar,  and  is  enforced  by  methods  o; 
n'lisoning  to  which  it  Inis  not  been  trained  or  wonted. 

Wo  are  justified  in  appealing  from  the  philosophy  of  men  t 
thoir  words  and  actions.     What  all  men  inadvertently  confess  ij 
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their  casual  assertions,  what  they  imply  in  the  very  forms  of  their 
language,  what  their  actions  unbiased  by  their  theories  show  that 
they  recognize,  what  their  expectations  from  others  show  that 
they  believe  that  their  fellow-men  also  accept,  what  is  assumed  in 
all  investigations  and  reasonings  without  the  attempt  to  give  any 
reasons  for  its  truth, — ^these  are  all  taken  to  be  or  to  involve  uni- 
versal and  necessary  truths  of  Intuition,  however  difficult  it  may 
be  to  define  them  correctly,  to  reconcile  them  with  the  dicta  of  a 
received  philosophy,  or  to  show  their  place  in  any  order  of  syste- 
matic arrangement. 

§  248.    The  philosophical  criteria  of  the  categories 

^  ..  ,  1  »  The  Three  Cri- 

and  first  truths  are  usually  stated  as  three:   *tfieir  teri*  of  Fint 
universality,  their  necessity^  and  (heir  logiccU  inde- 
'  pendenee  and  imffinalUy: 

(1.)  First  truths  are  universally  received.  If  they  are  not  uni- 
versal they  can  be  neither  necessary  nor  logically  independent 
and  original.  But  in  what  sense  are  they  understood  and  by 
what  evidence  can  they  be  shown  to  be  imiversal  ?  Surely  not  in 
this,  that  all  men  actually  assent  to  them  when  propounded  in  a 
scientific  form  and  phraseology. 

This  as  we  have  seen  is  from  the  nature  of  the  case  impossible, 
inasmuch  as  all  men  are  by  no  means  capable  of  understanding 
the  terms  and  grasping  the  conceptions  which  enter  into  them. 
But  all  men  can  believe  them  in  the  concrete,  t.  c,  in  every  indi- 
vidual case  in  which  they  are  exemplified,  without  knowing  that 
thereby  they  presuppose  knowledge,  which,  when  stated  in  its 
abstract  form,  would  involve  the  principles  in  question. 

(2.)  First  truths  are  also  necessary.  Truths  to  be  universal 
and  primitive  must  be  necessary,  t.  e.,  the  intellect  must  be  con- 
strained by  the  constitution  of  its  being  and  the  spontaneous 
workings  of  its  nature  to  receive  them  as  true.  It  cannot  know 
objects  of  any  kind  except  under  these  relations  and  according  to 
the  connections  which  they  involve.  Should  it  attempt  to  do  so, 
'  or  to  prove  that  it  does  not  employ  and  recognize  them,  it  would 
make  the  effort  of  knowing  without  them,  and  of  proving  that  it 
did  not,  by  using  these  very  relations  in  its  efibrts  and  its 
arguments. 

(3.)  First  truths  must  be  logically  prior  to,  and  independent  of, 
all  other  truths.    Each  one  of  them  is  the  most  generic  concept 
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of  many  similar  individual  relations.  It  can  be  itself  resolved 
into  no  other,  and  can  be  proved  by  no  other, 

Thia  is  what  Buffier  must  intend,  wbeu  he  eays,  "  tbey  are 
propositions  90  clear  tliat  they  can  neither  be  proved  nor  attacked 
by  any  propositions  more  clear  than  themselves."  Hamilton 
mcana  the  same  when  he  calls  them  ineompreheiisihle,  defimng 
tlie  term  to  signify,  that  of  which  we  know  the  fact,  but  camiot 
give  a  reason.  Hence  they  are  called  aelf-erttfanf  truths  and  tn- 
tuUloiis,  because  they  need  only  to  be  seen  or  apprehended  to  be 
believed.  The  act  of  critioul  or  speculative  intuition  ia  not  an  ai-t 
of  sense-perception  nor  an  act  at  all  analogous  to  it ;  but  an  net 
of  knowk-dge  which  is  direct  and  original  and  is  the  necessary 
condition  of  all  other  acte  of  knowing. 

It  follows  that  these  truths  are  neither  discovered  by  induction 
nor  generalized  from  experience.  That  they  are  not  the  results 
of  induction  has  been  ehown  by  the  nature  of  induction  as 
revealed  in  the  analysis  already  given  of  the  proeesB,  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  process  itself  involves  certain  assumptions 
as  true ;  or  the  belief  of  certain  relations  as  original  and  self- 
evident  Unleaa  wo  begin  by  assuming  that  these  relations  are 
valid  and  original,  we  cannot  confide  In  the  process  of  induction 
itself.     Indeed,  without  these  assumjitions,  the  process  can  have 


That  they  cannot  ia  any  way  be  generalized  from  experience 
has  been  shown  by  the  analysis  already  given  of  their  relatious 
to  experience.  J.  S.  Mill,  in  his  Logic,  contends  most  enmeetly 
tliat  all  the  so-called  original  necessary  truths,  including  Uie 
postulntea  of  mathematics,  are  derived  by  Induction  through 
esperience.  The  consideratjons  already  adduced  are  decisive 
against  his  theory.  Preaident  M'C'o§h  entitled  the  earlier  editions 
of  his  able  work,  InluHuim  nj  the  inhi<i  Indudiwlij  conaidereJ,  but 
he  used  Induction  in  a  general  and  popular  sense. 

Nor  can  they  be  regarded  as  the  highest  premises  for  compre- 
hensive syllogisms,  obtained  by  successive  processes  of  regressively 
evolving  the  premises  or  assumptions  on  which  narrower  syllo- 
gisms are  founded.  This  view  has  been  countenanced,  if  it  has 
not  been  taught  directly,  by  philosophers  of  very  high  authority. 
Cf.  Dr.  Thomas  Reid,  Essays,  VI.  c.  iv.  Aristotle,  AiioL 
P<Mt.  L  3 ;  c£  i.  22.     Cf.  McOwh,  IntuU4on»  of  Uie  Human  Mind, 
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Pnrt  i.  B.  i.  c  ii.  g  1  (6).    BufGer,  Traiii  d.  prem.  ver.  Desaeiu, 
etc.,  5  6. 

It  is,  however,  one  thing  to  show  that  without  first  truths  no 
deduction  is  posgible,  and  quite  another  to  show  that  such  truths 
must  be  emplnyed  as  the  ultimate  premises  in  the  moat  compre- 
hensive deductions.  The  analysis  already  given  of  the  deduutive 
process  has  shown  that  it  rests  primarily  upon  t!ie  relation  of 
reason  to  conclusion,  which  in  its  turn  rests  upon  the  relation 
of  cause  to  eflcct.  It  has  also  shown  that  the  materials  for 
deduction  are  all  derived  from  induction,  or  mental  construction — 
ne  iu  mathematical  or  purely  logical  reasoning.  First  truths,  or 
intuitive  relations  are  implied  as  in  one  sense  the  BU]>port  or 
foundation  of  the  proceanes  of  deduction,  but  not  iu  the  way  of 
^rring  as  ultimate  premises. 

Were  we  to  consider  the  process  of  deduction  solely  in  its 
■Jogical  relatious,  we  should  clearly  see  that  these  truths  could 
'Aarve  no  use  as  premises.  Nothing  could  be  proved  by  such  uni-  i 
Versal  and  wide-reaching  propositions  as  every  event  must  be 
mused,  etu.,  etc.  For  as  soon  aa  you  interpose  the  minor,  '  this 
..explosion  is  an  event,'  you  make  no  progress  towards  additional 
knowledge  in  the  conclusion  :  you  know  already  that  this  expli)- 
l^n  was  an  event :  you  could  not  have  known  it  at  all  without 

hviug  already  decided  that  it  was  one  of  the  things  that  are  i 
reused. 

For  the  purposes  of  deduction,  all  such  principles  are  barren 
id  useless.  Nothing  can  be  derived  from  them.  From  their 
■y  nature,  they  are  simply  statements  concerning  those  relations 
elements,  that  are  present  in  every  act  of  our  higher  know- 
ledge. It  is  only  because  they  are  present  as  an  eteential  and 
necessary  element  in  all  these  precedes  that  they  must  of  neces- 
sity be  conditions  of  deduction. 

g  249.  Theae  intuitions  nr  catefforics,  are  in  t 
ict  sense  of  the  term  h^icalfy  independerU  of  o 
another.     Their  apparent  dependence  upon  one  i 
other  arises  from  the  limits  of  the  human  intellect,  which  pro-    , 
scribe  a  certain  order  in  the  fiimiliar  nequisition  of  these  con-  j 
cepts  and  in  the  frequency  and  extent  of  their  applicatioi 

The  observation  is  very  common  that  by  a  lojiii-al  necessity  wo   ( 
iXaust  ihink  of  being  before  we  think  of  its  relations  or  attributes ; 
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of  tiroe  before  we  tltink  of  space  ;  of  all  these  before  we  think 
of  cause,  and  of  these  together  with  causation  before  we  think 
of  design  ;  or,  bs  expressed  in  other  language :  Being  is  funda- 
mental to  all  other  categories,  and  must  be  presujiposed  before 
and  as  the  condition  of  them  all :  and  in  a  similar  miuinor  the  lem 
must  precede  the  more  dependent  till  the  entire  circle  is  comjilete. 
But  no  one  of  these  categories  can  be  developed  from  aoother. 
If  it  could  be  it  would  not  be  primitive  and  original.  Nor  can 
one  be  explained  into  or  resolved  by  another.  None  of  them  Is 
properly  complex,  for  tf  this  were  so,  each  of  the  conetitueut  ele- 
ments would  be  original  and  primitive,  but  not  their  constituted 
whole.  They  cannot  be  dependent  in  the  relation  of  eonleni;  for 
the  import  of  one  cannot  be  resolved  into  that  of  another.  Nor 
is  one  more  /•jrleimve  than  tLe  other,  so  far  as  the  real  objects  nre 
concerned  to  which  each  may  possibly  be  applied.  Every  object 
that  exists  must  be  conceived  as  existiog,  as  diverse  from 
others,  ns  related  to  others,  as  whole  or  piirt,  as  in  time  ttnil 
space,  as  capable  of  number,  etc.,  etc.  Were  the  mind  ca])able 
of  attending  to  all  these  conceivable  relations  of  every  existing 
object  by  a  single  intuitive  act;  were  it  not  dependeut  upon  the 
slow  processes  of  observation  and  induction  to  learn  which  u 
related  to  which  as  raiwe  and  e^'eet,  power  and  law,  miMnt  and 
end,  these  relations  woidd  be  equally  extensive  in  their  applica- 
tion, and  would  all  be  co-ordinate  with  one  another  in  the  view 
of  the  human  as  they  are  before  the  divine  mind.  But  inas- 
much as  the  human  mind  proceeds  in  its  knowledge  step  by  step, 
some  of  these  relations  are  familiarly  and  fiir  more  txtentivelg 
applied  than  others.  Some  of  them  are  applied  ta  objects  of 
imagination  and  thought,  while  others  are  more  rarely  affirmed 
even  of  things.  The  relations  of  dependence  between  them 
are  ehTonahgictd  and  pgychologifal  but  not  lotfkat, 

Thif  Blt?mpt  to  dooliip  the  (wUgoriOB  fruni  Ons  anotber  *u 
nr-inl'n  ilnil-  curieil  tu  iu  sitreaiD  b/  Hogel,  vhn  begwi  willi  Mnj,  and 
StaJI!!ri«  ""  mMng  being  to  b«  wjual  to  nolhinff.  i-  •-.  to  liftvi  no  odtKit. 
Bonght  hy  whDt  tis  CKlled  iti  btroming,  ■'.  <-,  the  indqimdMit  kud 
nucrssary  morcmnut  ut  the  aoii<w}it,  lo  eroln  all  the  osUgiirloi  rniin  iidi  uiutlier, 
not  only  of  thought  but  of  malarial  »nd  ii|ilritDal  eiutAoac,  lu  a  aFir-OolIipleUliK 
■n^l  iHTpcliwII)'  rcpwiliil  cirrlo.  Thi«  TClf-Efftliisii  and  wir-witupleliii 
ui'dx^^iar]'  ciinciijitf  »■!■  oonroivnd  hj  him  u  Ihc  Idea,  auil  Btl  lbiw-ln| 
«titiiti>e|  thv  Abii>,ltir,  I.  c.  (he  iDiu  total  uf  mutunllf-rolnuil  puniblc,  a. 
ahlv  thoughu  and  tbiugs. 
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Hegel's  mistake  was  twofold.  He  attempted  to  deriTe  things  from  thoughts, 
or  real  from  l»njieal  relations,  instead  of  finding  all  logiealf  t.  e.,  all  gencrafized 
relations  in  those  which  are  real.  He  attempted  to  derive  one  category  from  an- 
other, instead  of  explaining  the  apparent  dependence  of  one  npon  another  by 
the  order  in  which  they  are  developed  to,  and  the  extent  in  which  they  are 
applied  by,  the  mind  through  its  psychological  limitations. 

§  250.  The  categories  or  intuitions  may  be  divided 
into  the  formal,  the  viathematical,  and  the  real.  The  ti^ccd!oDo!?^ 
formal  are  those  which  are  involved  in  any  act  of 
logical  knowledge,  whatever  be  its  object-matter — whether  it 
be  real,  imagined,  or  generalized — whether  it  be  an  actually  exist- 
ing or  a  purely  mental  creation.  They  are  essential  to  the  most 
abstract  form  of  knowledge,  and  appear  in  all  its  objects  or 
products.  The  mathematical  are  those  which  grow  out  of  the 
existence  of  space  and  time  and  suppose  these  to  be  realities. 
The  relations  included  under  this  definition  are  not  exclusively 
used  in  the  sciences  of  number  and  quantity,  but  inasmuoh  as 
they  are  fundamental  to  these  sciences,  we  distinguish  them  by 
the  epithet  mathematical ;  using  it  to  designate  all  the  time  and 
space  relations  and  those  directly  dependent  upon  them.  The 
real  are  those  which  are  ordinarily  recognized  as  generic  to  and 
fundamental  of  the  so-called  qualities  and  properties  of  existing 
things,  both  material  and  spiritual.  We  do  not,  however,  by 
using  the  term  real,  imply  or  concede  that  the  formal  and  the 
mathematical  are  any  the  less  real — but  that  they  are  not  limited 
so  exclusively  to  objects  really  existing. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THEORIES  OF  INTUITIVE  KNOWLEDGE. 

A  complete  sketch  of  the  various  theories  which  have  been  held  in  respect  to 
the  nature,  origin,  and  authority  of  primitive  notions  and  intuitive  judgments, 
would  include  the  most  important  portion  of  a  complete  history  of  Metaphyiew 
or  Speculative  Philosophy,  Such  a  sketch  would  be  entirely  out  of  place  in  the 
present  work,  and  will  not  be  attempted.  We  shall  only  endeavor  to  group  and 
critically  examine,  under  a  few  comprehensive  titles,  those  theories  which  have 
any  present  interest  for  modem  thought,  or  which  are  still  maintained  in  modern 
schools  of  philosophy. 
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the  inBaite; 


3  2ril.  1.  It  hu  hwn  (1 

mnTittl    ""*  *"'  tnith«  »re  disco  

i(  dni  pBOdenUir  of  t-aj  roUlion*  to  pheaomena.  Tho  puwcr  to  Mntl 
than  Is  conoeived  M  ■  ipDDml  ttntt  [at  Iho  true,  tin-  origiakl,  wil 
e  B«»«)n  whioh  ii  permitted  to  gam  directly  u|i(ia  Uirf 
Suoh  •ro  tbg  ropronentstigni  of  Plata,  Ploiimmm,  •!«, 
kmoDg  Ihe  uioienU.  Tfaos  the  PlntDniiing  ud  Cutoiion  dlrincs  of  tliu  trtm- 
toonth  oenluiy,  u  Bnry  M-ri,  Jalin  Smith  of  Cimbridgo,  Ao/jiA  Ctidicnrth,  ui 
multituilesorothan,  freely  BiprpH  themiulyiw.  UaUbranekt,  Sniclting,  CottrHgr 
CotHiK,  and  Dtbon,  baca  giiEQ  UDEtioa  lo  such  rievi  more  or  toga  ctotrlr  eoa- 
ctiicd  >nd  eipTCFscd.  Thoio  who  combine  with  philoiopbic  ■eDtone«B,  tb*  piitnr 
of  fitid  imagioBtion  and  eloquent  oipoeilioo,  cot  infrcqncnll/  meist  tli*  difi- 
sultics  wbliib  attend  Iho  antlyiia  and  eiplnnaKon  of  tb«  foondatioD*  of  knowlcdn 
b;  thole  half-poetia  and  bnlf-phitoiopbic  reprcienlalioDS. 

It  la  nuiifeat  that  lbs  n-preapntaUooi  which  they  giTc  am  not  true  wbon  lW*r- 
ally  intvrpreled.  Ku  diiect  iDipeoIion  of  primitlvo  idcaa  and  priiicipl«  in  evn- 
eolTahlo,  ll  Is  not  by  withdrawing  tho  atlentiun  from,  but  by  Hiing  ii  Di>on,lb 
faclg  and  plicoomcna  of  tlia  aoliul  world,  that  the  Iralbs  aud  lelatiun*  of  i^ 
world  which  it  idcul  and  raiional  can  be  dieDcrned  at  all. 

I  252.  2.  Many  of  the  earlier  philosophers  and  thcoloKian*  rf 
Ths  IheacTlhat  inaderD  times,  following  the  Scbolaatici  uf  the  middlo  ^gtt,  wtn 
I'l''!'  ."J"  i^  aconatomed  to  lay  that  these  ideas  and  truths  are  discerned  br  lit 
umiiilaaan.  lifl*(  «/  rtaion  and  lie  lighi  e/naiurr,  Ibat  thoy  ehioc  forth  or  are 
erldunoed  hj  their  own  light.  Tho  nse  of  Ibis  languago  u  in  put 
to  be  traced  to  tho  oftoa-rfpca 


nitrated,  b 
tatinn  of  the  passage  in   Iho  gas\ 


«rple 


It  proofi  in  part  by  a  PlatoDio  : 


d  uprsiaei  only  the  fact  wUi 


ountod  for,  that  tbcao  trulhs  ai 


I  been  earnestly  held  and  (kng 


'ssed  of  ideas  to  wblub  it  has  only  tc 


On  tho  other  hand 


it  important  eanolnaioi 


that  Iho  aapaolty  to  eiolre  Ibeso  ideas  and  Ihese  trull 


ji  be  defended  aa  tnM^ 


in  essential  feature  of  his  eonsti 
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porUnt  kiodi  of  kiiuw- 


■nrilj  devDiopcd  lu  roan  dji  Iba  mind  applioa  th 

miBDted  to  tn  tbe  individuil  aud  ounorete,  in  t! 
lodge. 

I  254.  4.  From  tha  dootrine  at  innate  ideal  uiil  the  school  of 
Ueamrlel,  the  Iracilitinn  it  DMarat  Uld  direct  to  tbe  viea,  held  bg 
Lode  and  Iha  imsrol  diviiioM  of  hit  vAaoU  These  aro  nalUTaltr  j 
grouped  together,  though  the  inlerprotBtiona  of  the  monning  of 
Lucke  itre  rerf  direm,  and  the  several  subouli  that  are  naiocd  after  Locke,  hold  , 
oppoiite  and  laoampUible  opiniuns.  It  will  be  found,  ho 
be  traced  to  Looke,  either  a«  tbe;  are  Mnclioaed  b;  bia  direet  authorit;  or  wera  ' 
derived  from  some  of  his  priaeiplcs  by  logioal  deduction  or  nataral  growth 
they  wore  deriaed  to  iupplemont  soma  of  his  supposed  oieriighti  or  dofBOls, 

Lueko,  as  is  irell  known,  rejected  the  dootrine  oX  innate  ideas  and  pruteitcd 


vigoroi 


it-  it,  1 


thefii 


biloioph;  in 


ook  of  hi 


This  p: 


'ering  it  from  the  Tagao 
Bisertioos  upon  this  subject  whleh  had  boon  allowed  bcroro  his  time.  It  hal 
beoD  i^ucitioaed  and  may  bo  doubted,  whothcr  any  sober  and  eoaiidorato  thinker 
ever  receiTod  the  doctrine  in  tba  form  and  sense  iu  nhioh  Louko  rcjeotad  it.  But  ! 
it  is  certain  that  many  pbilosnphioal  nriters  have  eipressed  themselTcs  io 
language  which  nuiranted  tho  interpretations  which  Locke  thought  it  neeesMry 
to  refubo. 


But  Locke  did  not  guard  bimsolf  against  serious  orersigbts  in  this  polemlA. 
Ho  did  not  distinguish   between  tboie  poiitire  lileaa  of  objects  and  acts  in  both 
matter  and  spirit  which  make  up  the  materials  or  taets  of  knonlodge — and  Iha 
reJalioM  between  IheH  materials,  wbish,  i*  possible,  are  mors  important  than  the 
facta  which  they  connect.     Her  did   he  conceive  at  all  tbe  ditTerense  between  an 
idea  as  ne7utra<£  by  experience  and  OS  sceiuiDwiI  by  experience, 
oem  that  a  relation  which  !■  doTslopcd  by  cxporlonce  to  consoious  apprehension,    i 
most  be  implied  or  atinmed  to  make  eipcrionoe  possible.    lie  did  not  distinguish    | 
between  innate  ideas  and  Innate  dlapoBitions  or  sapaoities  to  develop  and 
to   tmlhs  which   involve   original  ideas.     To  correct  these  oirersights,  , 
subjoined  his  well-known  reply  to  the  adage,  "  niAi'  in  inlef/eclll  gHvil  mm  priat    ' 
in  Mnift"— "Nin  •>«  iMcUrclu,:' 

Locke  asserts  positively  that  all  oitr  ideas  arc  obtained  through  ttvo  sonrees^  ' 
^duslfon  and  Rrficelinn  i  Sensation  gives  the  knowlcrdgo  of  •enslblB  objects  and 
their  qualities;  ReBeeticn  gires  the  knowledge  of  spirit  and  its  operations.  He 
was  careful  la  add  that  except  through  these  two  souroes  we  hare  no  ideas  what- 
ever. What  Locke  intended  by  idera  admits  here  of  a  question  similar  to  that 
which  was  soCiced  Id  eonneotion  with  I'nnafe  idtni.  Did  he  mean  positively  to 
exclude  from  ideas  those  nooeisary  relations  by  which  tbe  mind  eoon^ts  alt  the 
objaots  of  matt^and  spirit  which  it  obaerves  or  experioneeaT  It  is  probable  thai 
this  distinotion  was  not  in  his  mind,  and  that  fur  this  reason  he  did  not  provide 
Bg^iniit  uneettunty  or  ambiguity  uf  interpretation.  It  wni 
diScrent  aonilruadons  shoold  bo  put  upon  doctrines  thus  ant 
curding  to  those  diverse  interpretations,  there  sboald  aprli 


lifferent  schools  ef  ]>h 
I  of  thoto  « 


sopby. 
sailed  tbemselrcs  his  disciples,  by  greatly  li 


ing  aside  his  definition  of  reflectlOQ,  interpreted  Mm  ai 


[ 
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kll  one  poaitira  ideu  axa  of  maUrial  objwCs,  and  parrcrtcd  hla  prlnsiploi  to  w. 
make  bim  t«ch  a  mktoriiiUitio  philosupb;.  CondilUnj  Ibut  applied  liia  duolria^ 
aod  dsrlriid  traia  it  [be  BgnclutioD  tbat  kll  am  ideu,  wbctlier  th»o  of  wm 
or  spirit,  are  limplj  (ram/oriHeif  p<mu(ioi«.  "  Loo?.e  diatingao  doui  aountaa  d* 
nfit  idt«:  lei  leni  et  la  cGfleiiaa.  H  aeraiC  plan  uacl  de  a'ea  rocuaniiitre  qD'uQe 
■onreB,  piiroa  qne  Is  rfiflsiion  n'est  dans  ma  prinoipu  quo  la  acmatiuii  alls  ufmc, 
loit  pBTOB  qu'olloett  moini  1ft  »oureed«>  ld6B>  qualEoaniU  pur  Isquel  elle*  dSaoa- 
Isnt  dBB  aeni."~Traiii  diu  Senalim:  Thii  dooliiDa  in  th?  rorm  iu  which  it  wu 
laagbt  b;  CopdlllM:  and  b;  others  of  the  Fnnob  ncbool,  iru  lung  aiace  abao- 

to  tho  nature  and  origin  of  meDtiU  autiviliBS  and  tbcir  producti,  retain  their  bold 
iiia>t  tenaoionnl;  itmuag  mauf  uadcra  pB^abologista^  auob  ai  J.  S.  MiH  ^(,4 
Alexander  Bain   with  othcri. 

Uuue  (Trcmin  on  ifiixicin  ffalwi.  Part  III.,^  g  3,  3, 1,14,  IS;  Inquiry  mm- 
mn>u.3  Ihc  tfuwa.  U-d^r-taiulwg,  §  7,J  applied  Lookp's  diotam  in  ropoet 
to  tbv  laurcea  of  knowlodgi^  to  tho  analjui  of  tho  relation  o!  ciiuutiuo,  or  M  ba 
oallL-d  it,  of  Ibo  ideas  of  Ihiut  and  E/^ci,  and  of  A'ccomi-;  Oiunctii^i,.  Ha  lirsl 
dcmonBtratu,  u  it  in  eaej  to  do.  that  those  idem  arc  not  to  be  gnined  fmni  San- 
■ation.  Uo  tboo  inqDirei  wbetbur  tbr;y  oan  In  gained  by  Reflccliuu,  or  Ibo  loa- 
aoiuus  eiperiein*  nbiub  we  bavo  o(  the  oiomiso  of  power  in  'be  prodocUa^ 
effeoti  b;  rolilioa.  To  thia  ho  auswetf  in  tho  negative,  expisivoBa  Bivfu 
onl;  tbs  invariubts   aDaocsaioa  or  the   concUnt  conjunalion   of  then   1 


lion  then,  ha  aski,  doei  it  happen  Ihit 
and  what  a  the  ujeaaing  of  the  couibij 
tbent,  KDil  wa  glTe  lo  them  a>  Ihua  conneci 
alfocta.    To  hiaum  quQBlinn,  boropliea; 


■iablj  a. 
inking  ol 


:   The  p 


tct  ol^cols  as  cauMf  and 

We  certainly  do  tfaiu  coBa'Vt 

unea  rtipeoliTct]'  of  Daiiica4iid 
bieb  arc  obaerred  to  bo  alirqs< 
When  KB  obacrro  tho  one  )ra 
lo  of  aasociatiou  ii  that  wlilofa 
ins,  tho  ooaibinatioa  of  oluooU 


Ition  of  ta 


a  tho  only  menial  biw  thai  ex 
and  BTenta  aa  canset  and  offccla. 

Tbe  solution  applied  by  Iluma  lo  the  aingl 
tinoo  hia  time  been  applieil  to  the  expbinaUon  1 
truthi  or  primitive  cognitluna.  Dagnld  Siricnri  a»d  it  to  aooDUOt  for  Iho  hcllif 
that  every  viiibla  or  oolon-d  object  Inrolrea  a  belief  in,  end  an  apprebeBilon  of 
axlengion.  Dr.  T^mii  Brain  oarried  it  atlll  farther,  applying  it  lu  •  great  nniu- 
bi-r  of  rabitioua.  Jamit  Mill,  in  bii  />i'>/y>»  of  lie  flHmai,  Mind,  vaa  Iho  linl  to 
find  in  the  doctrine  of  inaeparablo  or  IniiiaaoloblB  auueiatione  a  aulvont  ft>r  all 
neeeaaary  boliefa  and  arigtasl  eonoepUoaa.  Jakn  Siuari  Mill,  hia  eod,  in  hi* 
Xny/inud  Kiaml-finn  e/ lit  Pliilamphf  f/ Sir  William  BamtloK,  han  mppliri 
thiaprlDoipleindetfiil  toal]  tho  Bn-«Hllvd  original  and  necesaary  troths  witb  Um 
ODDceptioni  which  they  invoWei  peraiitiog  in  alteoiptiag  tuebuw  by  tbiaaingUlbr- 
lonia  that  malhamatioal  ooDceptloai  and  axlouta  are  gvneraliieJ  froiu  eiporitnge^ 
that  the  anivorcal  and  nooesaary  belief  in  oiuaatioD  <a  ittelf  Ibcpioduot  ofindUDlif-n, 
which  again  ratolt*  from  uKwiationi  that  oaiinot  be  orcruoma  or  Rrparaled. 
Brrktrl  Sptnttr,  while  on  th«  una  hand  he  eamcHly  eonlvnda  that  iir-mirtmitlCf 
of  I  be   nppoalu   la  Ibo  ileDiairo  teat  of  original  Irulba.  bolile  thai  tboM  « 

>arliMt  laduolionifyuia  expciienur.     Moieurer.  he  bold*  tl 
■apicit?  of  induction  itssK  is  sol  only  Ibe  rcault  of  proDeseci 
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ISO  descend  fVom  one  gcnsratloi]  to  &na 
•y  BoqiiitD  tbat  irrviistible  foroo  wbieb  i 
ionn.  All  thEM  writen  ms;  be  eniil  to  I 
lira  aaly  odc  or  two  of  his  leading  doi 


ber  nilb  nn  hagmrulKi  tEndeDCj,  till 
lotudn  tbe  noticgivtbillty  it  athsr  ni- 
elnng  to  the  schiml  of  Locko,  but  thi-y 


cipliuD  coBCCptiDDi  Bud  bcliuri  to  VbiL-h  Locks  m 
thaugbl  or  applying  them. 

S  2bb.  &.Dr.  Thoaiat  Bad,  wltb  llntohcaun,  Oiir&ld,  hdS  Bmt- 
tii!,  KM  arouBsd  b;  tbe  nk^tiol  canstutlons  derired  by  Hams  and  Dr-  KM  ud  'j 
BFrkolcy  from  the  dootriaes  of  Looks,  to  combnt  his  priueipl*  u  g^^i. 
'.  bad  til]  tbon  beoQ  intorprutBd — that  all  ideas  are  obtained  from 
ensatioB  or  r«floctioo— and  to  lusert  for  llie  mind  ilsolf  >n  indc'pDndalil  power  M 
uunie  of  knowlodgE.  Tbis  power  wm  suited  by  him  OommoH  Simte,  and  to  It 
wne  referred  oar  belief  in  the  original  and  rondamental  olc moat*  of  all  knovlodgs. 
Svid  wu  «epcciftl1y  e&mort  Id  assertiag  tbe  nuceealty  ef  firtt  printi/ila  at  tbe 
oils  uf  knowledge  la  geaural  and  of  every  special  science  in  pittleular. 
Of  tbeic  principles  there  is  a  great  TtLtictj-^to^catf  fframmatiealf  mathrmntititlt 


■Japhjfk 


well  ai 


id  OonKioaanns.  All  those  are  diBCcmed  by  that  power  wbiub 
tone,  and  oocasioniLUy  judgment.  The  saturo  and  the  condillo 
[  fluulty  he  did  not  exoetly  dcBDO,  tior  its  rulalions  to  other  power*,  nor  tl 
tor  and  plaoe  of  iti  products.  He  wni 
HB  of  this  kind  of  knowledge  iodependcntly  of  experience, 
and  tbat  these  first  tmths  are  to  be  received  npun  Its  authority,  pagatd  Sitieart 
followed  Roid  in  Insisting  open  "/mtdamailal  lam  of  hmnan  htUrf,"  and  "  erf- 
ginal  ctcmtnU  of  kiman  bnowUdi/e.''  He,  boweicr,  subjeetrd  to  anitlysls  tame  i 
of  those  troths  whloh  were  asserted  by  Roid  to  be  orlglnit],  and  allowed  to  tb*  | 
law  or  assosiatiun  aa  influenee  which  Reid  bad  not  recogniied.  Broaa  doriatad 
uatorialty  from  Beid  and  Stewart  in  attacbinggreator  imparlanoe,in  bis  nalysll 

eSi-ct  into  that  of  tararishle  aaleeadcnce  and  saooesiion.    He  oooaiionatly 

lal  experienoe.     He  also  distinally  ruoognijed  a  faonll)'  or  p»»or  called  rrla- 

taff^ttiinH,  wbieh  of  itself  originates  or  discerns  ecrtaiD  original  roUclfms; 

1  making  it,  tike  Beld'sjHi/^iiienl,  to  be  lb e  originator  of  and  loocber  for  tlieso 

Dtigioal  relations  or  categorit'S.     His  system  ii  not  always  congruous  or  euniist- 

nit  witb  itself,  innfirauoh  as  he  attribotcs  greater  authority  at  Otie  time  to  the 

IsmdlBtional.  sod  at  another  to  tha  intnllional  element. 

In  Franoe,  Roger  Ootlard  and  Joufrog  followed  In  g<'n«ra1  the  melbuj  and  tha 
Joctrines   of  Reid,   with    a    mom    analilio    scrutiny    and   a   more  lysleinatia 
trraageDionC  of  tbo  original  dat&  of  knowledge.     Bnob  <>f  tbose  writers  made 
lame  iuiportaat  impmromenls  upon  the  dooirines  of  their  toiebers. 
Maine  Jt  Hirmi  Ihllowed  onl  the  dootrioe  of  Locke  tn  rc'sprut  to  Reflection,  and 


.  MUrapledto  And  in   Befleotioi 


ir  tban  Locke  in  this  direction 


Ha 


L  the  ccsential  aullrity  of  the  n 


's  teaehiogs  in  respect  to  tbe  r 


I  truth.     Ob-wh  Bought  to  unite  Beid,  Collard  and  Kant. 


W-'io  a  separate  Hhout — Uie  £eui 


e  properly  gronpcd  together 


^h  i^buoL    Dot  ■  moN 
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'Bftls  Ihe  fHt  thitl  in  (he  ta'ter  p 

le  ideal  ot  nl 


cnreful  itudf  of  the  daatriDDi  ur  Lonke  rev 

tbe  Eiiai/,  nhen  he  oimn  to  annljui  tad  &ecoi 

cuJarlj  of  iiuib  prlniillve  relotiaQS  &■  luftnanci 

ttom  tho  doatrines  wbieh  ha  nu  Buppoied  lo  ha*a  laid  dowD  i 

ubRplen.     Ue  lertaiDi;  did  nol  plane  that  nanBIniatloii  apon  tbi 

of  hia  diioiplea  imposed  arisr  bia  time.     In  aooaaDting  for  tbosi 

bo  (Bcma  It>  uoribo  thorn  dlnwtl;  to  the  lutelleet  itself,  and  la  aq  arigiDft]  f 

to  difwern,  and  an  original  neocssitj  to  reoei'o  them  ai  trno.     In  sliort,  vltl 

aiierling,  in  form,  any  new  aounw  of  ideal,  and  withoot  ig  the  loait  abiLodaDiog 

his  previous  teaobings— while  in   replj  lo  Ihe   objectiona  which  worn  brvoght 

against    him    (or    loaooaiiteQcj,  be    eatneitly    ddfi^ods    bis   own    «aBSisunqc 

wllb  bimaelf—he  does  Id  fact  take  the  same  ground  with  Iteid  and  tbe  8 

Sobool.     Cr.  (T.  E.    Webb.    hlctlrelMli-n  n/  Locta.) 

IT  this  IB  a  oarrect  in  terp  retail  on  of  Look^'a  T«al  apiaions, 
hii  diaelples  STB  propurlj  coaneoteil  with  the  sobool  of  Looke,  i 
their  eomsst  pokmlo  against  soma  of  the  doDtriaea  whieh  thej  suppiHsd  U 

i  2b6.  t.  From  Hume  and  Rejj,  urbo  wore  antagonist  dj 
Sc^w*  "^  '''*   '"  *''*  '^™'  "^  ^°''^''-  *"  P"'  "  »'"=  'populations  of  fsa 

conaidoT  his  viewa  ot  Jlrat peinriplu  and  tbe  eatrgoi^ 
Held,  was  arODied  b;  the  ■kcptloism  of  Hume  lo  iuvciligBla  the  fbanda 
knowledge.     Ho  law  that  if  tho  solation  given  b?  Uunie  of  tho  rcUllon  Ol 
tlon  wnr*  Bocnpted  and  applied  to  others  wbloh  an  as  original  aud  fiiada 
then  uieatmo  Itaowlcdge  would  be  impojaible,  and  roligioDB  laitb  W 
SQpported  bf  an;  ralioaal  foundatiDna.     He  therefere  sot  hinuelt  to  1 
eiaminlng,  b;  erilisal  analjsii,  ths  intallootaol  powers,  to  assertsln, 
whether  knowledge  n  priori  it  possible,  and  if  so,  what  must  be  its  o 


irilj.     The  n 


IB  of  hia 


itioal  : 
%   an<Ur.l 


iqain 


Saiie,  tpaae  and  limi  must  be  assumed  as  a 

thas  assumed,  noitber  periuiption  nor  ounsaioDBnnsa  oontd  posatbly  gnln  Ihe  kiH 

ledge  appropriate  to  each.     Huruover,  unless  tbe  knowludgo  of  both  spaos  a 


leiai 


,ri,  tho  I 


I 


Tho  CudtrtlandiKg  it  the  power  of  gODEitalicing  and  of  logieal  rt^asoll 
this,  oertaia  formi  at  CDneeption  are  aim  noceasar}-  as  its  a  p-iari  no 
snob  «s  ntbuanctatid  nfin'iiiCe,  aud  taiaeand  rgtet.    Without  thras  torta*  a, 
the  prooeaaes  of  the  Vmdtntandiiig  would  be  impossible  and  their  ] 

The  AeiiKa  is  tho  powtr  by  whieh  we  give  uuily  to  our  knowledga  01 
material  and  splritoal  phenumona.  aa  well  in  Ihe  aoveral  portiooa  nl 
theae  portioDi  are  mutually  oonneetid  and  related  with  one  am 
unifying  prUDflsa.  there  must  be  aBsumed,  as  neeessar/  prcauiipualtions,  M 
Ideu  a  priatit  Til.;  ike  •onl,  lie  uttimal  vartd.  anil  Oad. 

The  ■  priori  elerauats  uf  our  kiiiiwlodgo,  aceurding  lu  Eaal,  an 
ties  of  tpain  and  liHU  for  Ihe  £iu<;    Iha/ormt  or  rnltgfiritt  lor  thO  C»dt 
ing  i  aud  tkt  Cdrm  for  ttie  Ktman.     That  lliese  elvmenls  an  aanamod  ai 
lo  all  uur  higher  fcnottlvdge,  waa  ebowo   by  Kant  to  follow  iXHieitatlly  b 
analyiis  ut  that  kuowludga  whloh  Is  gained  by  the  Inlctloct,  and  tlldl(t< 
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)wwi>r>.     ThoM  wen 


tba  diroot  anftlj'fis  or  tbe  opcmtioiia  or  itj 
potitiro  resalM  of  bii  p>;obologia>l  anslfnia. 

But  KsiDt  raiead  saotber  laquirj.     Are  tbeaa  apriuri 

tiie  nulare  of  Ihin^,  or  do  [hoy  aimply  arine  from  the  mi 

iutullvet — &  ehanga  in  which  might  involTB  a  oharige  in  t\ 

■nil  in  the  knowJedge  whieh  ia  built  upon  them  7     To  theie  qucatiani  or  his  awn 

otkiug,  Kant  makue  the  following  re|>lj :  These  WjnuDiptiune  b&vo  for  man  & 

rfyniudoe/orce,  bat  jiorhaps  only  a  relative  Iralh  and  viilldilg.     That  il,  whilB 

man  muat  act  in  hii  iotcUeotuii  prooeHBOB  under  the  belief  that  theao  princlplia 

UB  primary  and  univetial,  and  thus  admit  tbeto  at  giving  law  to  hia  own  intel- 

BDppoeed  to  be  eonilitutcd  diSbreatly  from  the  human,  or  that  they  hold  tme  of 
the  knowledge  which  auoh  miadi  luquiTc.  On  this  one  hand,  we  cannot  dcnyth»t 
thoy  do  bild  true  tor  other  bcinga  auil  their  knowledge;  and  on  Ihe  orhur,  wa 
cannot  donj  that  they  do  not.  For  aught  that  wo  know,  it  may  be  [roc,  ihat 
other  btiuga  might  ha  ao  oonatituted  aa  oat  to  aaaumo  t!ieau  priuciplve,  or  to  know 
b;  mcuDi  of  the  relatioos  whioh  they  Involve.  Wc  e>.tiDot  affirm  [hM  thi^u  ara 
■uob  beinga.     Ws  oantiat  dotiy  that  then  may  be.     Vc  aflnnol  coniicive  how  thera 


bould  bi 


tbc» 


iBlellectual  faculty,  Thcae  Tien 
OiophDrs  of  aermany  and  Engli 
leave  n,  to  ■limulatD  inquiry  and  I 
not  aeoept  them  hnvts  found  it  d 


'iticai  auuninatioti  to  wbiob  Kant  aubjtotcd  tho 
r>  have  had  oiteniivB  eurrenc]'  among  the  pliil- 
ind,  and  the  owcrtjon  of  (hum  baa  wrought  like 

iSoult  to  ebow  their  groundleaancis  or  tbeii 
have  folluwed   Kaat  in 


n  whole.     Uany  philnaophers 
■naljila  uf  the  foundationa  of  our  knowledge,  havo  (elt  tbcmielvoi  ooDiiln 
to  enter  a  BpcolBl  prutett  againat  theee  views,  or  to  leek  to  vindicate  a  diffe 

Tho  only  part  of  Kant'«  theory  with  whicb  we  are  here  concerned  is  the 
gcit ion  which  ho   makea.  that  the  mlntioai  and  prineipka  which  we  And  t 
original  and  asanme  to  be  true  for  oar  own  thinking  and  knowledge,  are  not  m 
OBniarily  true  and  valid  for  nil  thinking  and  all  knowledge. 

(1.)  It  i(  a  qncaUon  of  Spoculative  Pbiloaopby  or  Mclnphyaica,  and  not  at  a 
»  quoatinn  of  Peyohology.  PijohologiDBlly  oonFiderod,  the  viewa  of  Kant  do  not 
differ  imiterialty  from  thaw  of  utbor  pbilogophera  lo  far  ai  the  prepoBitioo  ii 
concerned,  that  certain  tmtha  maat  be  received  a«  univeraal  and  neceasary,  and 
that  theae  aro  giien  to  the  mind  a  priori.  It  ia  one  ehii-f  abject  of  hi*  Qriliipie 
to  ihow  that  auah  principlea  are  not  obtained  by  eiperlenaa.  hut  muni  be  i 
In  order  la  make  eiperienoe  poaaiblo,  m  without  thoio  we  cunid  buve 

That  whinh  he  anbjoine  to  thia  aacertaioed  rcaoU  of  pByahulugioal  sun 
the  (Qggeation  that  thia  may  be  true  in  human  paycbology  only,  and  not  in  the 
pfyuhology  of  other  knowlag  beinga.     Whatever  ma;  be  the  probability  or  rva* 
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of  tlii>  >iig;»llan,  it  13  in  no 

ft  philDsophiul  theiia,  to  bo  urgod  aod  dsl 
(I.)  This  meta|jlir«ioiil  (uggeatioQ  or  tb 
aniilujy  or  probability.  Tbo  facia  whioh 
thaogei  in  the  objeult  of  icmo.peroepl 
clmogei  in  tha  orgnaiiin  uf  i!ib  poroipionl 
pTeot  ftppnbendi.  TbcsD  «bangoi  BTS  mast  ci 
:ured  kne,  b«it  rod  or  gre«nor 


laa  D  piroholDglfiBl  tkaL  R  <« 
•l«I  uD  ipKTuttliTc  groatidi. 
ia  ift  nniapponnd  b;  may  gp 
aggBilti  Ui>  lb«(l>  »n  tb 
n,  wbioh  an  oonnoetod  »it 
r  ID  Uio  mndiiUD  b;  whicb  ll 
It  coDipiaaDua  id  viiion.     J 


I 


fl  i»p1y 


n  tliroagb  a 
blue.     Id  like  Dianner.  tba  coloi  of  olyooU  IB,  to  s  i 
ebangca  in  the  pbj'aiEiU  cundilioa  of  tbn  eja.     Bama 
objcutB  colonid  at  tlipy  mti  not  in  roslltj.     Olhora  ■ 
differeniMH  of  color,  iir  itt  best,  only  >  few  variutiM, 

Upun  ftiUklagiM  derived  from  Ibow  beta,  Kmil  juatl60B  bitoMtr  li 
tbBt  there  any  or  migbt  exist  created  or  Boite  minds  wbicb  koow  ull 
tbtin  tbose  uf  Iiikc,  ^um,  nibHoHCi,  eawaf/tjr.  To  tbia  it  is  cnoo, 
Ibiit  the  fiiota  from  whioh  tbeaa  angKeaKeo)  are  derirod  uo  pbenomco 
poroiJ  orguiian— while  the  asU  and  objeota  lo  which  Ihoj  lun  ipplleii  by  way  of 
analogy  pertain  la  the  poro  inl«li(M>t.  We  know  loorBovor  of  the  phmntDTiift  of 
the  ocganiim,  that  the  oorporeal  org«niaoi  ii  a  faotor  ntbioh,  with  BaCerial  eoaili- 
tinaa,  not  unly  prmnu  the  objeet  Tdi  the  mind  to  percoiTO,  but  makvi  it  !•  be 
what  it  is  to  &oerlalD  oxUnt,Bo  that  the  at^eet  changei  with  ita  cbongiDg  fkcton 
and  oDnditiong.  But  to  Ibvee  ibaughta  or  iatcllcotaal  relationa  no  ineh  eDudillaaa 
are  required.  Certainly  the  ohjcole  are  not  known  lo  uhnogu  wilb  auy  condltlOBa. 
Ha  far  u  these  ralatiuna  are  applied  to  material  o)tj°<^>  it  makea  no  difference 
what  the  obleuti  are.  Many  are  eqaally  applicable  to  Bpirlloal  blIiag^  and  Ihelr 
pbenoniena,  produola,  and  InutirarlhincM  oannot  be  w(»kene<l  or  ael  aaidi  by 
nnalogiea  dcrirod  from  material  beinga  and  plienoiaann. 

All  positiiB  groandi  fur  applying  any  analogicB  ul'  the  kind  are  tbimd  to  IM 
wautiug. 

(H.)  TbeanggotJonorKant  ia  inaanaialunt  with,  and  oT^^rtbinwn  by,  tlie  re;.cli 
■nd  nooeaaary  use  of  loine  of^thcie  icry  rclatioiif  wliii^b  are  brongbt  into  dls- 
trunC  It  i(  open  to  tbo  i<hargo  ot  Inlng  an  inltliectual /i/u  dtst,  Pureiantple, 
all  (A«jiMi';iMj(roBBrf  tDrlbBaiiggeatiod,  tuonded  upon  nn  analogy  whioh  we  hay* 
aeon  to  be  Unalid  beianto  intlcvaal,  rttU  opon  ode  of  thoae  Cmt  tmlhi  tbem- 
■nlvm,  una  of  tbeac  very  original  relatlona,  whicb  Eant  lahjeels  to  mntuphyelaa) 
duubt  M  lo  whether  it  m^y  not  lie  merely  eotitlngeni  upon  the  haniOD  DvnBlItu- 
tion.  It  ia  piirfretty  cluar  Ibat  the  qnoilion  wbteh  he  raiiea,  i*  whether  Know- 
lodge  by  tbeu  relationa  ai  a  tiibJeeti<ro  prnooaa,  and  the  relutioni  tbcmaiil  ru  aa 
a.'t}<vtivB  fiMta,  may  not  be  and  probably  an,  «/«(•  of  wbioh  the  bumao  eon- 
aliliition  ii  a  cniua.  We  notice  alaa  Ibal  the  tiuwon  by  which  be  tnppiiria  hU 
■iiggtvlioD  ia,  that  wo  an>  justified  <n  ao  iivlerpre ting— wbioh  wk  baru  abown  ll 
mlainterpniting— oertain  aigna  or  indleatiooa  funiiibod  by  analognui  pfatnomeab 
In  tbl«  argument  it  will  bo  obTioiu  to  all  our  roaden  who  »oi»pl  the  onalyail 
wUicb  we  hare  glrcn  of  Induelion,  that  the  ■sfiioipliona  which  be  eontcndi  ara 
only  myiJativc,  uro  unud  noil  applleil  by  him  as  tbougU  tbey  Wure  !■"'(.  He  iwr- 
Uidly  appllcfl  witli  eiilini  oonBdcneo.  the  relnlloni  of  on«>*  and  rff«-l  a<  nocea- 
lacily  and  really  applieable  tu  the  essatitntiun  of  man  aa  rlewi'd  by  al' 
whatBYcr,  and  wholly  ooilta  to  DoHco  that  bo  haa  iiiggontBd  that  tbcio 
ueereiiarily  employed  id  human  Ihlnktag,  ore  inenly  oaUingeat  upon  i 
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dentfl  of  that  thinking,  and  may  nothelong  to  the  oonstitntion  of  the  seal  as 
viewed  or  known  by  any  other  being,  whether  creature  or  Creator. 

This  is  not  alL  Not  only  are  they  used  as  though  they  were  real,  but  they  are 
used  as  real  in  order  to  prove  that  they  are  only  regulative.  He  reasons  thus : 
Upon  tlie  principles  to  which  I  must  conform  as  the  laws  of  my  human  thinking, 
do  I  conclude  that  it  is  more  liian  probable  that  these  principles  themselves 
are  true  of  human  thinking  only.  How  convincing  and  consistent  such  reason- 
ii^  \9f  it  is  easy  to  see. 

J  257.  7.  From  Kant  to  Hamilton  the  transition  is*  natural,  be- 
cause the  connection  between  their  views  is  most  intimate.     Ham-    Poaitire     aud 

ilton  holds  that  our  native  cognitions  are  both  Unioertal  and  Ne-    Negative    No- 

•  Ctissity. 

cennary.     The  Necessity  of  a  cognition  may,  however,  be  of  two 

8p?cie8.  It  may  be  either  Positive  or  Negative,  It  may  either  result  from  the 
power  of  the  thinking  principle,  or  from  the  powerleeeneet  of  the  same  to  think 
otherwise.  Of  Poeitioe  Cognilione  he  says :  "  To  this  class  belong  the  notion  of 
existence  and  its  modifications,  the  principles  of  identity,  contradiction,  and  ex- 
cluded middle,  and  the  intuitions  of  space  and  time.''  All  these  are  discerned  by  the 
mind  by  a  necessity  which  positively  pertains  to  the  objeots  discerned  and  in  the 
reality  of  which  the  mind  absolutely  confides. 

To  the  other  class  belong  the  relations  of  Suhetanee  and  Phenomena,  and  of 
Cauee  and  Effect.  These  are  necessary  through  the  imbecility  of  the  mind  to 
conceive  of  existence  in  any  ot)|pr  way  than  under  these  relatiohs.  This  neces- 
sity is  only  a  special  case  of  the  application  of  the  more  general  law  of  the  con- 
ditioned; which  in  its  turn  is  described  as  the  necessity  which  constrains  the 
mind  to  think  of  every  object  as  a  medium  between  two  extremes,  each  of  which 
is  respectively  contradictory  of  the  other  and  so  both  cannot  be  true,  while  yet 
the  mind  must  think  the  object  under  one  of  the  two. 

The  exposition  and  discussion  of  this  Law  of  the  Conditioned  may  be  deferred 
till  wo  consider  its  application* to  the  special  conceptions  and  relations  of  Cause 
and  Eflfect.  (Cf.  i  297.) 

It  is  enough  to  say  here,  that  it  soema  to  be  in  its  principle  the  same  with  the 
doctrine  of  Kant,  that  certain  cognitions  are  necessary  to  the  mind  because  of  itA 
peculiar  constitution,  which  would  no  longer  be  so  in  case  this  constitution  were 
changed  or  other  than  it  is.  They  are  therefore  Regulative  only,  that  is,  they 
control  the  actions  of  the  human  mind  and  their  products,  because  we  cannot 
avoid  employing  them,  knowing  all  the  while  that  we  are  obliged  to  do  this  be- 
cause we  are  finite.  They  are  true  relatively,  t.  e.,  true  only  in  relation  to  our 
limited  capacities. 

We  urge  against  this  substantially  the  same  objections  to  which  the  doctrine  of 
Kant  is  liable,  viz. :  that  we  must  use  these  very  conceptions  which  are  said  to 
be  merely  Regulative  and  Relative,  in  the  very  judgments  which  we  form  of  the 
mind  and  these  very  relations;  and  again,  its  tendency  is  skeptical,  like  that  of 
Kant.  It  ought  to  be  regarded  with  distrust  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it 
introduces  contradictions  between  the  decisions  and  dicta  of  the  separate  activi«> 
ties  of  the  intellect. 

3  258.   8.  To  meet,  or  rather,  to  shut  off,  the  difficulties  pro- 

The  thporv  of 
pounded  by  Kant,  and  in  part  assented  to  by  Hamilton,  Faith  has  palth  m  con- 
been  proposed  as  the  source  of  certain  original  ooneeptions  and  JT^^^'^JIj  ^''^ 
primary  beliefs.     Sometimes  Feeling,  or  some  act  more  akin  to  the 
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tha  intellDcliul  f 


le  orie'DAtor  *«f 


«  of  Iba  primsr;  bclieh,  and  indinclly  of  tbn  knnotpdge  wbit-h  is  boUl 
Thii  hilb  gr  I^IIds  !»•  bioiL  uauull;  had  Tor  ita  ubjmt  or  sbjaoU^ 
•,  Iba  Imfiuiit,  or  Iho  Uneoinl'iiiijnni,  nlhci  tlian  tfaa  ultimate  eanc^K 
lioai  nndar  vhieb  Onite  uxIMoikci  ara  thought  hj  the  miDil  and  the  prinuiy  n- 
UtUni  b^  neana  of  vbioh  lbe»  eilatanoM  are  •<la9iifiwl  and  cDanect»I.  Ood,  tU 
Ami,  rina.  Spiv;  tmmerialiiy — bate  b«gn  uiuatl;  the  abJeiHe  which  it  l»  UMTtcd 
an  nnuiTcd  hy  thii  atlgionl  aFHsnt  uf  Faitb  or  Feeling.  Sometimoi  tha  moral 
ralntloDi  ban  been  sonosfVed  aa  ttao  direct  object  of  the  aool'i  approbennoD. 
lAgather  witb  Clod  and  the  aoul.  The  tCDdctidj  to  eut  Ibb  knot  which  an  in1(dl««- 
tual  nnal^iia  ha*  failed  to  untie,  l«  oiott  caoipicnODi  u  porpctiinll?  mppeaHos 
in  the  vntlni  hlnlor;  of  inadem  philoiophy.  The  need  of  an  aliituale  and  det'i- 
•ifa  aulburlt;  fur  uur  cunlidenos  in  the  noting!  nf  the  hodI,  bu  olti'D  pnunpted 
ta  a  roup  J*  main,  by  Irhiob  iiomo  uiuqiing  potior,  under  (be  fairi'tt  nnuea,  bu 
■ualcd  )l«elf  in  tbs  pUe*  of  rule,  and  the  aaurpalion  hai  been  acquieiocd  is,  by 
raafOti  of  tba  Mmpurarjr  peaca  and  order  wbiob  baa  followed  in  the  inMlleotlBl 
oenriotlODl  and  Ibe  mwiiad  lytteait  of  icleaoe,  moralit]'  »Dd  Ihealiig7. 

/JuearlM,  baring  valnlj  sought  fotaome  oriterion  of  truth  wbieb  aboold  muw 
bim  (hat  bia  *on>»  did  not  dcauivs  bim.  and  tbst  bit  jadgmcnl  in  regard  to  bia 
l|iSrIlua1  operatlunt  uiigbl  be  trusted,  found  repOM  in  the  veraally  and  benoiro- 
leooo  of  tbo  Ureal  Creator,  of  wboie  eiiitecoo  he  nita  aaaured  b;  the  inuate  idsa 
which  alt*!)*  both  hii  exialance  and  bis  pe^ections.  Tbi<  bciug  girm,  tbo 
ootnitlon*  and  inroreouc*  of  tba  iDlollootaal  faoultj'  oiuj  be  tmnled,  «h«D  Ihej- 

Tided. 


at  tba  Pratiicat  Bee 
Duty  wai  the  ooraer- 
flnd  aiDoDg  Iba  niint 


orienea  and  all  acienue,  finds  in  the  naligariral  impenUin 
a  TDuebur  fur  the  law  of  but}'.  Unconditional  faith  in 
IS  of  bit  aj'ilcm,  the  only  aoro  foundation  which  he  could 
]  wbieb  he  had  diaintegmted  tbe  itraotnrea  of  tba  menly 
Bpeoiilallre  lulelloot,  and  upon  which  ho  could  lobnild  tbo  Hme  and  make  them 
ouiupaot  and  lafo.  Faith  iu  Duty  roqairos  faith  in  Ood  lo  defeud  and  rvwud 
lluty,  BoDoo  (bo  umo  Pnwtiosl  Hawon  wbieb  aommaoda  ua  catogarioallj  (■'.  «, 
nadiindil  ion  ally,  and  without  seking  or  Hading  reaaoui  ur  grounds)  Id  beliera  in 
liatj,  Doumandi  ua  (o  believe  tbero  i«  a  tme  and  pBrfec(  Gcd.  Bui  aacb  a  Oad 
wilt  not  deoolre  bis  ereaturca.  If  we  trust  in  Him  we  may  eonfldc  In  thu  Kpeeula. 
live  teatimony  of  tbe  Reaaon  wbiob  bo  baa  conatrueteJ  and  created,  Euuneminc 
thou  conoepliona  wbieb  it  originaloa  and  requirea;  and  may  aaaign  them  Uu 
plaon  which  thoy  tahe  and  bold  in  our  kncwledgo,  not  as  being  merely  a  priori 
auumjitlont  under  which  we  are  obliged  to  (bink,  but  as  iKing  fnndamcntal  Irutha 
which  we  mast  aeccpt  as  rcsL  B;  the  Practical  Reason  we  allow  lheae/»nn<  o/ 
Ikaugkl  by  which  we  mnB(  regulate  our  thinking,  to  become  Iho  npcctentiitiTea 
of  (hoae/orewi/  4e%  which  euntrol  t!>e  world  of  roalily. 

Jamhi  fel(  the  diniculties  in  wbloh  Kant  incolied  himaelf  and  the  mlnda  of  kit 

Iteneration,  bu(  was  DOl  eonteul  wilb  the  sulutiou  which  be  tarnished,    lie  adopted 

anulber,  liuilUr  in  prlnoiple,  indeed,  but  ajigfally  vaiicd  in  its  applisationa,     I« 

power  of  apprebaadiog  (hat  whjob  i«  primary  and  nnooadl  lion  ally  tna,  )>« 

it,  at  Bnl  of  Faitt,  afterwarda  of  FtiUiiff  and  the  Bmlrulim  </  i&a 
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■Sirini,  mud  liwt  or  a]],  of  Reiuon  Proptr.     Tho  objeola  whiob  th<>  poncr  ■jiprB^   I 
lundgftraDot  muni  uid  nligioDB  alyecU  ud  relalluna  eioIuKiraljr  i  hoi  IbeobjcoU    1 
of  Benie  uid  ooii»)ioiuiieu  vilta  tho  islaUoui  whioh  the;  inmlve,  m  tral;  u  God, 
the  Soul,  uid  ImiiiarUlit;.     these  an  all  reoaiTed  by  Ibe  0,ir.  cl  fikith  of  the  Bi 
■od  tbii  iititb  and  the  trnlh  of  whal  it  recciiea  ia  tb«  preoondilioa  of  all  analgnt, 
•  ^firtnci  lUid  dedwtion :     In  all  tb«<«  prooeiua  we  aimplf  analjio  and  viplicSito 
.  what  ia  given  to  faith  Iinptleill}-  nod  aa  a  wbule.     Juoobi  aini]il;  aaserted  thi»e 
fiioaiplei  Xo  be  thofoundaUoo  tralba  of  all  knowledge,     Ue  did  not  ebov  buw  they 
Mold  bo  true  of  why  we  beliere  tbDoi.     ludeud,  h«  dcBpaired  of  my  auob  analyaia. 
_He  did  not  feel  adeiiuate  lo  illaBtmle  them  in  tbo  detail ;  bo  aimply  ieal«d  in  their 

ScHeitrmankar  recognited  feolicig — the  faling  of  depmdena-^a*  the  ground  ' 
kod  mediaiu  ot  all  the  knowlvdgo  of  tbo  Abaoluta  that  ire  can  allaia.  Hut  wi 
MD  noitber  oonoeive  of  Ood  oi.r  dobne  our  aooccpta  of  him.  AH  effurte  in  tbii  di- 
ivetinn,  a>  well  lU  their  reaulta.  are  entirely  inadoqnale  and  mitleadiiig.  So  far  he 
i(  at  one  *itb  Jaiiolii.  With  him  he  niabea  reeling  or  fsitb  tbc  gronod  of  our  appre- 
Iwni-iuos  nf  the  Inflnite  and  Divine.  In  rcipeet  lo  our  kDowIedge  of  and  faith  in 
the  iionae]>lionB  that  are  fundAmentsI  to  finit«  knovlodgo — ho'wauld  be  furemait 
lo  aaaert  thiit  these  are  u  priiri  condiliona  and  aaaumptionB  of  Ibo  intollecl,  and 
I  tbftt  nature  burHlf  is  oonatruetod  in  earreipoDdonce  wltb  Ibcgo  rorms  of  human 
[4hDugAtt  -wobaio  thnrefore  the  amp  leal  ground  for  trusting  the  prooesaee  that 
'•re  eBsential  to  onr  higher  knowledge  and  the  reaelta  to  whioh  tbey  oonduot  ua, 
I'Tho  relations  ot  finite  eliateneo,  inoluding  thoao  of  ipact  and  time,  of  axiilnHM 
.-■Od  ailribuU,  of  cau>c  and  efcci,  were  oonaidored  by  Scblelormuehor  fonni  of  clia- 
<taDaB.orrcaJ/oFiiiiiD  Dontradiatinction  to  tho  anlQeetiTofonna  ofKanl&nd  Fiohle 
I  tai  the  nolion  forma  of  HegeL  Tboie  are  i^rehonded  by  the  inlcllecl  direatly, 
for,  in  the  phnUEoIogy  of  bia  ayalom,  by  the  iHidlrcliial  funainn,  lo  the  opcra- 
'tioni  of  which,  in  conneotiun  with  the  or^nio  /Nflcnan,  all  Ibe  fonni  of  finite 
'knowledge  are  to  be  nferred. 

[  Some  of  the  more  regent  l}oniian  pbiloaopbon.  u  ChalybmH-,  Rrif.  and  pre- 
.  iminontly  Loltf,  real  Iheir  ounfidenDe  in  the  fandamental  aaaumptiona  of  tbe  ' 
rknnian  inulloot,  npon  ethical  gronndi.  The  questiona  prnpoandud  by  Kant,  tla.: 
"'Biippoae  after  ail  (bat  the  conetilnlion  of  our  nature  ebould  itwlf  not  be  tmsl- 
mrorlby  when  it  eansea  and  impela  ug  to  think  acenrding  to  Ihno  originiLl  fanna 
Md  fuDdanieiilal  aaaumptiona  ?  Suppose  that  Ibe  relationa  or  forma  of  thiiiga, 
-which  roem  to  corrcipond  to  Ibe  r«IMioDa  or  forma  by  which  we  Ibink  abuiild 
pruvu  to  be  nnrpal  ?"  they  anawor  Ibua :  "  We  muat  believe  thnt  naluic  ia  bencT- 


olunl  in  hor  indioaiiona  and. 
city  regutnla  both  tbe  objecl 
aobjecIiTc  oonalitnlion  of  thi 
rely  upon  the  flalcgorici  of  I 
dance  with  them,  trualing  tfa 
Aa  Hamili 


lalion 


id  Kant  and  Sebleic 


of  the  I 


whioli 


we  atudy  a 
to  think  in 
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Rwqiiired  aolnlion.     While 
miiimed.  heoaiue  u  Ihink  ii 
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I//  'ffi^,  *n'4)MT.  Tb*  fmtt  *A  tbdr  d«<ximi7  exi«t«nee  we  rweire  bj  a  direct  inrigte, 
«bi/^b  \m  nitXU  b^Ah  &Uh  aad  kDowledge.  lie  borrowf  from  Kant  coneeptioKi 
thai  «r«!  MpitntprimU  to  tb«  Practical  ReaacHU — w  (ar  at  lea«t  a«  ethical  diatine- 
ti'/n*,  m'/raJ  lil/^Trtj  au«l  a  ^.rufHtaX  Hvl  are  eoDeemed.  From  Jacobi  he  adopU 
tb«  U:Tui  fit'ttk.  With  the  'i^ietriDe  of  Hehleiermacher  the  detail*  of  hif  tbeorj 
«/f  the  l^n'umdiiiout'A  are  eloiielj  allied.  Ct  Uamilttin  (JtfeC,  Lee.  38;  alto 
Ap/f^ndij:,  L*tlUr  to  CaUUrwood), 

That  which  Kiv<;a  plaiuibilitj  to  the  doetrioe  that  Faith  or  Feeling  is  the  nlti- 
uat«:  f(rou»'l  of  ihi«  kind  of  knowledge  i«  that  it  ia  not  received  bj  any  act  of 
eoniM;iouii  aiuient  to  propoiitioni,  of  which  the  elementary  concepts  are  first  dis- 
tinctly a|/|irehend<Ml  apart  and  then  anited,  bat  the  mind  fin*t  belierea  or  knows 
■  b«ffore  It  refleetively  discriminates  its  knowledges  into  their  elements.  Henoe  the 
act  In  i:n\W\  faith  in  opjKiiiition  to  and  in  distinction  from  judgment,  the  last  being 
nu\t\ttiwfA  tti  involve  analysis  as  well  as  combination.  Ethical  and  leligiooa  ob- 
JnctN  are  those  which  most  frer|aently  bring  it  into  exercise,  and  these  invariably 
rsciUt  more  or  lens  fcrling.  Hence  the  special  sonrco  of  these  convictions  ia  oon- 
tuuvi^l  SN  Romffthing  not  intellectaal,  and  is  simply  called  feeling  at  one  timeyand 
faith  at  another.  The  oversight  lies  in  making  these  terms  to  imply  that  the  act 
is  not  Int^filfntual.  It  must  be  preifminently  an  intellectual  act  and  power,  f<»  it 
conditions  all  the  iipncial  acts  and  cognitions  of  which  the  intellect  is  capable. 

^  2Jitt.  0.Tho  immediate  succcitHor  of  Kant  was  J,  O,  Fickle^ 
J. ti.  VUUUt.  whoNc  HyflU^m  was  proposed  as  a  modification  and  improvomcnt  of 
that  which  was  taught  in  thu  Critique  of  the  I*ure  litneon,  Fichte 
dnrivfid  all  knowl<'dg(\ — the  matorialH  as  well  as  the  forms,  the  a  po«(eriort  and  the 
«  priori, — from  the  activity  of  the  Kgo.  Every  thing  which  the  mind  knows,  being 
lis  w«ll  an  rolatiorin,  mo  fur  an  it  is  known,  10  tho  work  of  the  Ego,  and  is  evolved 
from  ItM  own  cn-atlvo  activity. 

Ho  far  as  i\w  (Mitt^gorit^N  of  thought  are  concomod,  Fiohto  endeavors  to  show  that 
eacih  orio  of  tlioni  in  n('<M*HMarily  involvcMl  in  the  ncvoral  concrete  creative  acts  by 
which  tho  Ktfo  constructs  for  itMolf  the  known  univernc.  Its  fin<t  act  is  to  affirm 
itH  own  being.  Hut  in  thii  it  mu^t  apply  and  evolve  tho  Inw  or  rclati(»n  of  iden- 
tity, A  'A.  Its  Hivond  act.  irt  to  aflirm  the  non-Ego.  liut  this  in  like  manner  iu- 
volveN  the  law  of  eontriMliction,  (A)  iri  not  (non-A).  Tho  third  is  to  recognise  the 
IndiviNihIe  K|(o  un  opp(»H('d  to  a  divinilile  non-Kgo.  This  involves  tho  reciprocal 
activity  of  each  on  the  other,  and  thifV^implieH  the  relation  of  Causative  cfGcieucy. 
The  other  reliitlons  are  all  evolved  in  a  similar  way  by  tho  productive  activity  of 
the  Kgo,  together  with  tho  non-Ego  which  this  activity  ouUs  forth.  Time  and 
ujMrr^  Kufmtnhcr  and  attribute,  realittf,  ptmnibility  and  neceeeity,  etc.,  etc.,  are  all  ac« 
counted  for  by  (he  creative  activity  of  the  Ego,  as  it  proceiMls  from  tho  simpler  to 
tho  inon*  ooniplex  pntoesses  and  [>r(Hluets  of  human  knowledge. 

Jl  200.     WS^ScheUing   followed    Fichte— by  tho   effort  to  mediate 

K«-lii>1liiiK'«       betwtHMi   him  and   Kant — so  fur  as  to  provide  for  a  common  origi- 

I'n'.irliui    "****'    nation  and   n'hitionship  for  the  Mihjeetive  and  ohjeotivo.     His  im- 

tfl/rrtnal  intuition  reeogniios  at  ^^r^^t  the   indifiVrence  of  both,  from 

which  it  de>eIop!i  a^  eorrciiptrndent  to  one  ani»ther  the  forms  of  thought  and  the 

forms  of  UMUg.     The  authority  for  the  categ<»ries  in  this  dtmlde  application  must 

In  th.it  intuitiiin  which  iitlirms  them  to  1k>  eomm«>n  to  the  two.     In  his  later 

ilosophvi  uhich  was   nioditied   to   avoid   and   displace   the   h>j;ical   i<lettlism   of 

g\d.  ^ohelliug  assumes  the  reality  of  coucrvto  and  actual  being,  and  teaches  the 
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mind's  oompetenoe  to  originate  and  affirm  necessary  and  original  relations  only  in 
their  application  to,  and  by  occasion  of  supposed  concrete  knowledge.  For  this 
reason  he  asser^^ed  for  these  a  priori  relations  and  for  philosophy  itself,  what  he 
called  only  a  netjative  value. 

§  261.   11.  Ueyel  substituted  thought  for  SchoUing's  intellectual 
intttitionf  i.  e.,  that  mental  activity  which  produces  and  is  con-    Hegel's  theory 
corned  with  the  concept  or  logical  notion ;  but  he  made  a  fatal  mis-       thought, 
take  in  conceiving  that  thomjhtf  viz.,  abstract  thinkinQ,oou\d  be  ex- 
plained independently  of  concrete  knowledge  and  actual  being,  and  that  the  fo.- 
mer  could  explain  the  latter  by  the  relations  of  pure  or  abstract  thought.   Ue  was 
therefore  compelled,  by  logical  consistency,  to  endeavor  to  evolve  and  explain 
every  form  of  actual  being  by  the  development  or  evolution  of  the  notion  from 
within  itself. 

The  categories  or  the  original  and  necessary  relations  of  knowledge,  according 
to  Hegel,  are  all  the  relations  which  arc  necessarily  evolved  in  the  process  by  which 
simple,  1.  e.,  abstract  being  is  developed  into  the  several  forms  of  thought  and  ex- 
istence, and  through  them  all,  till  the  absolute  is  attained,  i.  e.,  till  the  process  is 
complete  and  with  it  the  cycle  of  the  original  relations  or  categories  which  are  re- 
quired for  its  evolution. 

3  262.   13.  According  to  Herbart,  some  of  the  categories  are  the 

^.     .       >..  XI.         X.  ^  ..         *  .^  m._  X  .V      Ilerbart'i  the- 

products  of  the  action  and  reaction  of  ideas.     They  are  not  the    ^ry. 

necessary  laws  or  forms  of  the  mind's  knowledge,  but  are  the 
growth  and  result  of  its  psychological  functions  as  determined  by  the  laws  which 
govern  the  formation  and  mutual  action^ of  the  results  of  the  impressions  made 
upon  the  soul  by  matter,  and  the  soul's  reaction  against  them.  These  results  are 
perceptions  or  representations.  Concepts,  or  general  notions,  arise  only  when  a 
number  of  similar  objects  have'been  perceived.  These  different  elements  in  their 
struggle  for  reappearance  crowd  one  another  out  of  view,  and  only  those  are  ap- 
parent which,  being  alike,  reinforce  one  another,  and  so  survive  the  struggle.  The 
conceptions  of  Space  and  Time  are  series  of  reproduced  objects,  the  parts  of 
which  are  more  or  less  indistinct,  as  they  stand  related  to  the  here  and  the  now.  A 
thing  or  being  and  its  attributes,  is  either  an  original  whole  analyzed  into  its  con- 
stituent parts,  giving  the  attribute  of  quality,  or  a  whole  with  its  attendant  series 
of  time  and  space  accompaniments  giving  the  attribute  of  quantity.  The  suc- 
cessful connection  of  these  attendant  part#or  accessory  series  is  affirmation — the 
unsuccessful  is  negation :  both  these  involye  the  two  oorresponding  forms  of 
judgment  or  the  apprehension  of  relatioDA. 

The  relations  of  subetanee  to  attribute*  and  of  cauee  and  effect  are  inconsistent 
with  the  logical  laws  of  identity  and  contradiction,  which  are  assumed  by  Herbart 
to  be  original  and  independent  laws  of  thought.  To  remove  these  inconsistencies 
is  the  object  of  his  metaphysical  system.  This  he  essays  to  do  by  "  the  method  of 
relations"  It  would  seem  that  the  logical  laws  are  the  only  categories,  properly 
considered,  which  Herbart  accepts,  for  the  reason  that  these  logical  criteria  are 
applied  by  him  as  the  fixed  roles  and  original  measures  by  which  every  other  re- 
lation is  tried  and  tested. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

FORMAL   RELATIONS   OR  CATEGORIES, 

§  263.  Following  the  classification  of  cat^ories 
oiL.'ing.'^^°''  or  intuitions  wLk'li  wo  have  adopted  and  explained 
(5  250),  we  begin  witli  those  which  we  have  defined 
as  formal.  These  are  also  called  Logical,  for  the  reason  that  Logic 
has  to  do  with  the  concept  as  such,  i.  e.,  the  pure  concept  tind  its 
Tiecessary  rclatlous.  The  couuept  a»  such  counts  of  those  elemeDta, 
and  those  only,  that  must  be  conceived  as  present  in  every  object 
when  thought  o£  That  is,  it  must  embrace  those  elements  only 
which  are  common  to  every  such  object,  whether  it  b  a  real 
or  an  imagined  being.  These  elements,  while  they  belong  to 
thiDga  as  well  as  to  concepts,  are  yet  essential  to  tbo  concept 
and  the  other  entities  of  pure  lo^c,  and  hcnoe  are  referred  pre- 
eminently to  the  power  of  thought 

We  b^in  with  being.  Tliis  will  be  readily  acknowledged  to 
be  the  most  extensively  applied  of  all  the  concepts,  and  there- 
fore fundmnenUiL  Everything  which  we  know,  we  kuow  to 
exist  To  know  is  impossible  and  inconceivable,  if  it  does 
involve  the  certainty  that  that  which  is  known,  exitta  at 
Being  is  the  correlate  of  knowledge- 

Hence,  tliis  concept  is  apparently  fiuidament*l< 
tJnSllI'ouor  all  others.     It  belongs  to  every  object  with  whidl 

mind  has  to  do  in  knowledge,  and  it  belongs  to  Mch 
wilh  equal  propriety— to  Him  whom  we  call,  in  the  povertf  of 
our  Ituigui^,  the  Being  of  beings,  and  to  the  most  traiiwenl  and 
trivial  creation  of  the  humblest  of  His  creatures;  to  the  unJv«m 
iu  the  ronet  comprehensive  meaning  of  the  term,  and  to  tlie  loa- 
tliemutical  |»int,  which  is  the  product  of  the  thought  of  a 
moment 

We  Bometimes  dignify  the  being  which  is  independent  and  pci»- 
Tiiancut  with  the  assertion  that  this  only  or  truly  has  l)eiug,  or 
.  (ilv  and  truly  is ;  but  this  is  by  a  metaphor  only,  and  docs  Dot 
ill  ilii-  Icajit  affect  the  proper  import  of  the  term  or  of  lh«  con- 
i,  ]  it  fur  wliiph  it  stands.  The  ponlive  e^iatfiice  of  tJie  uhject,  but 
!!■  j:htr  iir  liiLjaily  nor  its  duration,  b  exprissed  by  the  word. 


not 

f 
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§  264.  Being  is  the  most  abstract  of  all  possible 

.  -  ,     ',  1.1  Tho  most  ftb- 

concepts.  After  every  property  or  relation  which  we  •tractofaiithe 
know  of  an  object  is  set  aside  &om  any  existing 
thought  or  thing,  there  remains  the  affirmatioii ;  this  is.  This  re- 
sulting concept  cannot  be  thought  away.  For  this  reason  it  is 
called  logically  the  first  or  the  most  elementary  of  all  concepts. 
As  it  is  the  last  which  we  reach  by  analysis,  it  is  the  first  with 
which  our  synthesis  begins. 

Psychologically,  the  knowledge  of  being  in  the  concrete,  pre- 
cedes that  of  being  in  the  abstract  We  know  individual  beings 
before  we  know  being  as  a  concept 

Logically,  or,  more  properly,  metaphysically,  the  concept  of  being 
is  the  first  and  most  fundamental  of  all  the  concepts,  because  it 
is  the  most  extensively  applied,  and  is  the  highest  of  our  gen- 
eralizations (§  249).  But  it  cannot  be  understood  as  a  concept, 
except  by  means  of  individual  objects.  To  begin  with  the  con- 
cept in  the  abstract,  excluding  that  knowledge  which  interprets 
and  makes  it  clear,  is  literally  to  begin  with  nothing.  To  at- 
tempt to  develop  from  it  actual  being,  is  to  give  an  example  by 
failure,  of  the  truth,  ex  nihilo  nihil  fit  1  Hegel  begins  the  de- 
velopment and  explanation  of  our  real  knowledge  with  the  con- 
cept of  being  in  the  abstract,  and  seeks  to  construct  and  develop 
from  this  the  conception  and  knowledge  of  real  existence,  and 
the  relations  which  it  involves.  In  doing  this>  he  is  obliged  to 
interpret  his  meaning  by  a  tacit  assumption  of  that  which  he 
formally  ignores  and  denies — i.  e,,  to  draw  upon  direct  and  pre- 
sented knowledge  for  the  interpretation  of  the  conceptions  and 
relations  which  he  professes  to  develop  and  account  for.  The  at- 
tempt is  vain ;  the  method  is  false ;  the  solution  is  impossible. 

The  knowledge  of  being  is  expressed  by  Judgments  or  proposi- 
tions, the  subjects  of  which  are  known  Individually.  We  tacitly 
assert  or  think  of  every  such  object;  U,ov  this,  is  or  exists.  From 
these  we  generalize  the  concept — being.  Being  or  existence  is 
not,  however,  an  attribute  or  a  relation,  though  it  is  conceived  or 
treated  as  such  when  it  is  thus  generalized.  It  is  obvious  that 
being  must  be  assumed  in  order  that  an  attribute  or  relation  may 
be  known. 

§  265.  Being  cannot  be  defined — i.  e.,  resolved  into  ^^^  \"ndSSmi- 
any  more  elementAry  constituents.     It  can  be  de-  "*'«• 
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geribed,  towever,  by  tlie  cpntlitioas  or  circiiinstiiQces  under 
wMch  it  is  present  to  the  mind :  When  we  asit,  Whnt  is  being? 
we  cannot  nDswer  in  the  way  of  delinitioQ.  But  inasmuch  aa 
whenever  we  know  we  apprehend  being,  by  referring  to  the  act 
of  knowing  we  undei^tand,  though  we  cannot  delinc,  the  import 
of  the  concept ;  i.  c,  we  explain  the  concept,  being,  by  the  act 
which  involves  and  suppoBCs  it. 

It  was  said  (§  196)  that  all  concepts  are  founded  on  attributes 
or  relations  generalized,  and  that  the  only  difierence  between 
nouns  and  adjectives  arises  from  their  use  and  not- their  meaning; 
the  same  content  being  present  in  every  caae — a  content  of 
attributes  only.  How,  then,  it  might  be  urged,  is  it  |:>oasibIe 
that  there  should  be  any  concept  of  being  at  all,  if  being  is  not 
only  not  an  attribute,  but  is  the  direct  contrast  of  an  attribute 
and  must  be  supposed  to  make  an  attribute  conceivable  or  pos- 
sible? This  inquiry  has  in  part  been  answered.  In  order  to  be 
turned  into  a  concept,  being  is  treated  na  an  attribute  ;  it  ia 
predicated  of  the  individuals  to  which  it  belongs  and  thus  ia 
made  to  suggest  itself  as  essential  to  any  relation.  It  ia  worthy  of 
notice  also  that  some  fixed  permanent  attribute  as  of  landing, 
etc.,  u  usually  selected  to  image  or  represent  beiiignes». 

Simple  being  is  a  concept  wholly  indderminate.  It  stands  for 
itself  and  for  nothing  besides.  It  is  supposed  in  every  other.  It 
raust  be  assumed  to  determine  every  other.  We  must  b^in  with 
being,  before  we  can  add  a  single  characteristic  la  make  it  defi- 
nite. 

Ttiis  is  what  Hegel  had  in  mind  in  bis  naf-ertion:  Being  or 
ent'ify  is  equal  to  nothing,  i.  e.,  it  is  equivalent  to  a  notion  without 
content.  Afi  an  abstract  conception,  it  bus  no  relations  to  any 
other  concept,  and  eonsequeutly  no  attributes ;  it  is  wholly  UD- 
dclined.  "  Being,  the  undetermined,  immediate  object  of  know* 
ledge,  is  in  &ct  nalhinff,  no  more  uor  less.  Kothing  is  [bns]  the 
same  determination,  or  ratlier,  absence  of  determination  with, 
and,  for  that  reason,  is  equivalent  to,  simple  entity.  Hegel,  (^Logiti, 
vol.  i.,p.  22; Enm/e.,  p.  -Hj6.) 

But  though  being,  as  a  concept,  and  in  !ta  relation  to  other 
concepts,  )s  indeterminate,  it  is  not  without  sign ili cation.  Tho 
concept  is  taken  from  and  affirmed  of  and  interpreted  by,  indivi- 
dual beings  which  we  actually  know  by  direct  knowledgix 
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§  266.  From  being  we  pass  to  relation ;  both  ex- 
istence and  relatiouship  being  involved  in  the  act  of   Diversity  and 
knowing.     By  relations,  individual  objects,  as  well  as     "  *   ^* 
concepts,  are  distinguished  and  connected.     But  relationship  in- 
volves diversity  in  the  concept  produced,  and  negation  as  the 
judgment  by  which  diversity  is  aflBinned. 

Two  entities — t.  6.,  objects  apprehended — are  essential  to  the 
apprehension  of  a  connecting  relation.  But  if  the  two  are  known 
they  must  be  distinguished — u  e.,  known  as  different  from  each 
other,  in  order  that  they  may  be  again  connected. 

It  follows  that  the  relation  which  is  the  most  extensive  of  all 
others,  is  the  relation  of  diversity  or  difference. 

In  every  act  and  object  of  knowledge  two  relations  are  su^ 
posed,  those  of  diversity  and  of  similarity.  If  there  is  more  than 
one  concrete  Being,  one  is  diverse  from  the  other.  If  both  are 
alike  Beings,  i.  e.,  are  comprehended  under  the  concept  Being, 
they  must  be  alike  at  least  in  that  they  are  both  knowable.  In 
brief,  diversity  and  similarity — *.  e.,  logical  or  formal  sameness — 
arc  everywhere  present.  This  truth  is  asserted  in  the  proposi- 
tion, that  every  act  of  knowledge  is  at  once  an  act  of  analysis 
and  of  synthesis.  In  every  single  act  of  knowledge  we  separate 
— L  e.,  distinguish — in  order  that  we  may  combine.  We  can 
only  unite  so  far  as  we  separate,  and  we  unite  by  similarity. 

The  relation  of  difference  or  diversity  is  expressed  by  the 
proposition,  this  being  is  not  that.  A  is  not  B,  or  B  is  not  A ; 
the  color  is  not  the  taste,  the  taste  is  not  the  color ;  the  pictured 
moon  is  not  the  mind,  the  mind  is  not  the  moon  which  it  pictures. 
I  am  not  the  object  seen  or  tasted,  etc.,  eta 

It  will  be  remembered  that  these  propositions  are  all  individaal  propositions,  and  - 
that  none  of  them  are  or  can  be  general.    The  individual  goes  before  the  general 
in  these  propositions  of  relations,  as  in  all  others. 

From  the  recognition  and  aflBrmation  of  relations  in  general  are 

evolved  what  are  called  relative  eoneepte  or  notiona.     From  the    ^  RclatiTe  no- 

,  tions.  Negative 

negative  proposition  which  expresses  the  relation  of  diversity  are    notions. 

produced  what  are  termed  negative  eoneepte. 

No  sooner  is  A  distinguished  from  B,  than  we  can  apply  to  it  the  negative 

notion  of  not-B,    In  the  same  way  reciprocally,  the  notion  not -A  can  bo  affirmed 

of   B.     These  two  notions  are  purely  relative.    The  whole  content   or  import 

which  they  express,  is  limited  to  the  single  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  the 

other  object,  which  other  object,  A  or  B,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  supposed  to  be 

positively  known. 
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In  like  muiDsr,  olAer  mtal 
tad  it  pDU  Di  tu  aleep,  He  cc 
lUtp-iatiiig  ;  thaX  ia,  «c  ot 
eHMl.  Tbe  only  notina  *t 
known  tStteX. 


nclhinj;  wbidh  priMtucflf  U 
thnn  by  \U  reluUun  to  II 
y  bo  purolj  ivIiUvo  la  1 


ThB  oeg-ti 


t  nlut: 


It  fint  «.|>[>ruben[lad  m 
ooed  to  bo  nw  B,  (bu 
I— indwd,  to  nil  olygou 


indiiidual,  uiil  Ihcn  f 

»«  proiTHjd  to  appJy  thie  to  C,  U,  B,  F.  elc..  sa  w 

oionpl  B  itwlf.     We  need  know  nothing  Biore  of  Ihtni  Ihun  that  they  are,  to  tw 

JuaClBed  in  olaailng  tbem  kI)  u  nof-St,  or  in  kffirtning  of  tham  (be  negatire 

OuncBpt  thua  genmliiod.     Thia  ia  (he  grODnd  of  the  diiiaion  of  oU  real  Mid 

oancaivftbls  things  by  dickotomy,  aa  it  ia  oaJlcd. 

It  iiill  ba  DbHrced.  bawerer.  that  negntion  cipreeus  B  rel&tion  betw»n  two 
■etuill  beinga,  or  two  beinga  treated  orconneived  as  real.  It  suppoact  two  poaitirea 
konwa  or  oanaetTsd,  each  of  whiob  la  thought  aa  nUtcd  negatiiely  tu  tbs  other. 

The  ooaeept  nolAfag — nuNnlfly — ii  a  purely  relatJFe  oonoept.  All  being  or 
entitioe,  whcthDr  real  or  Imagiaary,  are  graaped  under  the  moat  general  of  all 


What 


ide.     Bj  a  Bctio 
le  coneept  nslAi 


e»pm 


n  of  apeoeb  and  of  thought  thia 

propoiition  ii  eoDtraoted  into  the  coneept  nslAiny — nnnenli'lji — aa  thangh  tliei* 
wero  ■  really  oililiag  object  negaliiely  rolaled  lo  being.  To  fono  it  wo  grmip 
all  known  or  knowable  objccia  nnder  the  general  oonoept  of  bolng  and  attaching 
to  thin  the  negative  particle,  make  nnt-belng'^iio  thlng-^^niAinj. 

When  Hegel  asaorls  that  the  concept  &iinjf  orm'i^  eqnala  molSin^  In  IM  ii9|iMl^ 
heha>  in  mind  that  it  ii  a  concept  whieh  eannot  be  analjied  into  any  conatitncal 
uonoopt  or  thought  element :  it  ia  therefore  unrelated  to  any  other ;  it  it  atidMar> 
mined:  it  ban  no  notional  or  formal  content.  80  fkr  from  being  true  that  tkit 
eoDcept  haa  no  import,  no  eoneopt  hiw  an  import  ao  oilonaiFo.  Ita  loifHirt  \» 
Teaohed  In  the  varioui  forma  of  direct  knowledge,  which  fUmiah  tbe  mnlerial  and 
meaning  to  every  concept,  and  a  reference  to  whiob  ia  auppoaed  erury  Utne  Otm 
Donccpt  buitig  it  mcd. 

Begcl  reasona  (hat,  hoeaiue  the  eoneepl  in'njj  la  the  ••iininun  gm^t  sninns  eaa- 
oepls,  it  l«  lbs  orii^nalor  of  all  other  concepta  :  not  only  sn,  liul  liy  the  law  of 
aciroTOlutlon,  it  \i  the  ofiginalor  of  tbingf  or  actual  hoinga.  The  failuni  of  tba 
nltetnpt,  and  the  abanrdity  of  the  theory  ou  which  it  reata  ia  nianifpst  wbeo  Un 
oirurl  le  made  to  aroia  over  from  the  notion  world  to  the  real  world  i  wbea  tbf 
effort  \t  eeaayed  to  evoWe  time  and  apftoe.  matter  and  iplril  from  conocpta  ool/, 
Tbe  effort  aeema  lo  be  anMeufol  only  beeaOBB  the  real  world  with  its  relatiaiw  ia 
ci'sr  ready  at  band  bcbiod  tbe  eonoopt  world  which  nym'iolitea  ft.  (o  familb  tha 
FigDlDoalion  which  ie  required.  Real  being,  and  real  relaliona  are  Tfry  aMtlj 
confounded  with  the  generaliied  concrpti  of  the  aame.  The  two  are  a»«ily  lal«r- 
eliangcH,  and  It  ia  by  a  kind  of  inteltcotunljugglin);  or  aligbt-of-hand  thU  anj 
auccei*  appeara  to  be  attained,  or  any  Donvicliuo  la  produced. 

FubMuiH.  and  §  2fi7.  Divemity  or  negation  w  applied  (o  a  A«£n^ 
nlinj'"'  Mr.  •*■  diitin^iiiflwA  frvm  il»  relnt'wnit,  to  one  relation  <u 
■■"""'■  di«tingid»hed  from  another  relation.,  and  also  h  tmt 
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beingi  oj  diHinffuisked  from  anoUier  bij  means  of  Us  relalumK. 
We  dUtinguiah  or  separate  objects  from  one  auother  whether 
material  or  apiritual :  fint,  in  retd  hu>wiedge,hy  i/ttuUhn  or  direct 
iiuipedion;  next,  in  thought  hiowkdge,  by  employing  relations  for 
this  purpose,  and  especially  those  similar  relations  by  which 
beings  are  grouped  under  coucepld. 

Thia  ijitroduces  us  to  the  category  of  e%^etaiice  and  aliribute,  so 
fiir  as  it  is  nierely  JormrU.  Whenever  a  being  is  thought  of,  t.  e., 
ia  distinguished  from  another  beiug  by  the  number  and  the 
extent  of  ita  relations,  then  we  have  the  relation  of  substance  and 
attribute  in  ti»  pure  or  abstract  form.  A  sub^nce  formally  con- 
ceived is  a  being  distinguished  by  certain  relations.  An  atlriJtule 
U  one  of  the  relations  which  Urns  distinguishes  a  being. 

Every  concept  whenever  it  is  complex,  ns  having  a  de- 
finite content,  implies  the  relation  of  a  whole  constituted  of  and 
separable  into  parts.  This  implies  the  relation  of  more  or  leas. 
Tlic  extent  of  a  concept. as  appliealile  to  more  or  fewer  objects, 
and  therefore  as  higher  or  lower,  implies  the  same  relation.  Tlie 
relations  of  wholes  and  parts  and  of  greater  or  leas  are  properly 
formal  relations,  as  involved  in  the  very  nature  of  the  concept. 
They  are  relations  of  formal  or  logical  quantity,  which  is  dis- 
tingui?lied  from  mathematical  quantity  by  characteristics  subse- 
quently explained. 

The  relation  of  diversity  with  ita  several  applications  su^ests 
the  relation  of  identity.  In  affirming  that  A  is  not  B,  or  is 
diverse  from  B,  we  imply  that  A  is  identical  with  itself. 
That  the  mind  com€s  to  the  distinct  recognition  of  this  relation 
at  an  early  period  of  ita  development,  and  makes  frequent  appli- 
cation of  it  afterwards,  is  too  obvious  to  need  confirmation. 
That  the  relation  ia  original,  and  is  intuitively  discerned,  is 
equally  clear. 

If  a  concept  is  known  as  identical,  it  is  of  course  implied  that 
the  individual  beings  to  which  it  belongs  have  similar  relations  in 
common.  These  individuals  cannot  be  distinguished,  except  by 
means  of  the  relations  of  time  and  space,  which  are  couceivable 
aa  possible  of  either,  but  not  of  both  together.  One  concept  ia 
distinguished  from  another  by  the  relations  which  make  the  coa- 
teni  and  determine  the  extent  of  tlie  one  and  the  olhcr. 

Many  bold,  that  the  first  object  to  which  identity  is  applied 


fasL 


vui'.i  r.  jr  •-•'ju-'.'ioii:.  _ii-  iitr  1^  di^mmui^iSt  iottslf  iriiiL 
•-•iiuiiiriic  fian^^  r  ciiiiwr  iiar  iir  soi'd-  an  vur;'iui;.  hxn  A*  T^ 
ir  111*  (Auii^  II  u<inii:  fft  e  mur.  vozuum  hs^  e  uuf  Tmic  indi 
r^rJ  ir  uxjir^^r   tr  n-t^elf  il  on*  salt  v-iil  ise}5  il  K&inSier. 

I'j'^mirj  upuL  mrj  ih  ixfiiniKrL  ij:  i.  T!nn*Ha'  cmiecL.  a^  afm 
liJWi*^  L  t)u:] .  L  tret  (IT  L  uuTst  II  fu'jl  '.aast^  tbe  olntfCB-  ar 
••er-'-^-v*-:;  u;  difl*ir»ni:  imi**  b:  i^aL^^  one  Br»  u&eL  eiluaiffBd  ia 
i- ■-!!_.  i;:i;»*n;ruii'*  uuc  Tinn»em*±.  Tin  !*«  or  fRBiidard  «f 
i  J  .ru'^iTT  xnt^  •.#t  r«i^  uut  imtiznil  rr  r  hilt  i»t  fnrvanrianal  and 

^A't-ti  ::  it  iii:«^/':ti:r^c  T-ht  ehuILL:^.  "viita.  h  2§  Jijvpilied  to  a 
«//,.f/^>r.  *.  7..  I  •iLT*-  h  KHiIIiiT  initr^  :d  iiif:  slim  ci»|«a  wUcb  I 
pr«.vi .I'j^-T  iiiiag-iuwi  w  perosred.  It  i*  iim  ii«ieasirT  tkax  tlie 
f^.^ja'**;,^!  isL'rjjd  b*r  l'>mi*:d  bj  alj  nifE  fr:cL  lie  saint-  izidsridiimk; 
but  it  i*?  y.ear;:  :Lfe:  Tbr  -rL'Ii.rTT  "r.e:v^i.  iir  iniiTidua]  obie^ts 
\r  >^j  yiri'f^.-^  \}^\  f'Tjr  i:j:!Tli..il  r:.i.v  **^7  r.-'*»i''::rj:'e-i  i:^t  an o: her 
iii  i''jrui}ji'^  it.  a:j'j  :La:  it  ruhT  >>r  t:  T-ie:  :.  ire  a?  frtreiv  an«l  as 
pnjj^fHy  a*;  to  aii'^th'^r.  Wr.ri:  i:  >  :}-.!-  ijjlirri  it  onwm*  the 
n  laii'ijjr  of  f-ouf^nf  an '3  ^.r*-  ■ '.  hL-i  -L-i-ifi-:^  iLa:  the  same  defiui- 
\uni>  and  divii-ioji-  ar*.-  aj'T-'i'^aLIv  in  ev*rrv  c^v-, 

:» 20><.   T'/  'jwjrl  rjyq:,,..*  u^i„p  r^'it/^pU  in  different 

'11.*     I'yj/.'.-l    :i?S  .  -     .1        '  '-    Jl  I  J  jr  # 

'.ii.K  •/!  M'M.t/.  */j/M'r>   </'  '//!»/  M   r/i>  /ypx-^x*^-?  Of   tnoy*fft(,    tne  late  OJ 
' '  "•  / ///i  /<  /  £/  y ,  /A  e  ^/  »!/•  of  tym  trn  'lirt  ion  an 'I  (he  hi  ir  of  exehuJed 

iiiiililtr.  ntf  Mf:/  forUt  fut  Utf.  thrf-e  fniidfimenUil  hnr^  of  thuyht,  i.  f., 
offninril  /fioio/liL  'V\ntHi  Hr.sjKjct  tho  i^lentit v  and  diversity  of  con- 
rijilft  only.  TlM-y  unt  tlio  axionin  of  lr»;riral  thinking,  but  not  noces- 
riirily  ll»*'  niU't*  for  «'V«!ry  form  and  modciof  knowledge.  They  are 
p-Hi  li  jinuiinil  niUm  iih  hiiv(;  Im'Hi  found  necessary  from  thcdangcra 
In  v\liii  II  nit-n  itrr  rx|Nis('d  from  the  various  forms  of  cxprcission  in 
wliirli  nini'4'ptH  mid  tln'ir  rdationH  are  phrase^l. 

Tlio  tnw  uf  itirntitif  \h  di*Hipied  to  aviud  the  twofold  danger  of 
hU|i|Hininf.'.  on  till'  nnn  InnKl,  hccauHe  the  diction  is  altered,  that 
till'  riiii<'r|»iri,  |trii|itt-<irK»iis,  iind  reasoninp^  are  ehango<l,  or  on  the 
nilii  I.  iliiii,  liiM  itu.ii'  lilt*  phraHiMiloi^y  is  similar,  the  meaning  is  the 

piUlli' 

t\»m|»li'\  I'oni'i'p!:*  i»nly  I'ini  he  tried  and  testeil  by  this  law; 
I  ihr-n*  I'lUi  ho  1o.*iIihI  lH»lh  ill  (heir  iiuitcnt  and  extent     The 
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law  applied  to  the  content  asserts  that  a  concept  is,  for  purposes 
of  logic,  the  same  with  the  sum  of  its  constituting  elements : 
A:=  (a,  b,  c,  d,  and  e)  ;  i,  e.,  all  these  being  taken  together,  the 
one  is  convertible  with  the  other.  When  applied  to  the  relation 
of  extent,  it  asserts  that  the  concept  as  genus  is  identical  with 
the  total  of  its  contained  species  or  subordinate  parts.  To  tnake 
the  logical  law  of  identity  the  mere  meaningless  truism, — A  is 
A,  i,  e.,  that  a  concept  in  the  same  form  of  diction  is  identical 
with  itself, — is  inept  and  absur^. 

The  logical  axiom  or  law  of  contradiction :  A  ia  not  not- A,  is 
only  a  generalized  application  of  the  intuition  of  difference  to  any 
concept  whatever,  taken  in  both  extent  and  content.  A  thing  or 
a  concept  is  not  another,  it  is  not  any  one  of  the  things  or  con- 
cepts from  which  it  differs,  nor  all  of  them  united.  This  truth, 
expressed  as  a  rule,  requires  t^at  the  concept  "should  never  be 
confounded  with  or  substituted  for  either." 

The  law  of  excluded  middle  is,  every  B  w  either  A  or  not- A. 
This  is  another  application  of  the  intuitions  of  difference  and 
identity  when  generalized.  When  A  has  been  distinguished  from 
not- A,  it  is  at  once  discerned  that  these  two  concepts  divide  the 
extent  of  all  conceivable  existences  into  two  classes.  This  truth 
is  then  stated  as  a  principle ;  which  is  ready  to  be  used  as  a  law 
whenever  it  is  required  to  guard  or  correct  our  thinking. 

Much  evil  has  resulted  from  the  error  of  taking  these  three 
logical  laws  as  the  original  and  the  only  laws  of  our  knowledge. 
It  was  entirely  natural  for  philosophers  who  were  practiced  in  the 
schools  of  formal  logic  to  suppose  that  everything  which  man  be- 
lieves to  be  true  could  be  demonstrated  by  the  methods  and  after 
the  principles  of  the  syllogism.  The  tenacity  with  which  this 
persuasion  has  been  adhered  to  is  most  remarkable  in  the  histo}*y 
of  all  systems  and  schools  of  thought.  For  a  long  period  after 
the  revival  of  philosophy  it  seemed  that  man  would  never  cea^e 
to  attempt  to  give  a  logical  demonstration  for  the  very  axioms 
and  principles  on  which  all  demonstration  must  rest.  Logical 
proof  was  required  for  all  knowledge,  for  the  belief  in  a  material 
world,  for  our  confidence  in  memory,  for  the  distinction  between  the 
fiicts  of  experience  and  the  illusions  of  the  imagination  ;  in  short, 
for  everything  known  or  believed  by  man, — and  to  logical  proof 
these  three  laws  of  thought  were  assumed  as  the  axioms.     Hence, 
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theatlcmpt  wm  peraislently  maiie  to  found  upon  tliese  laws  the  uMe 
ttmetiire  of  human  knowledge,  and  lo  deduce  or  demimi'tratc  &0111 
them,  the  vslidity  of  lliis  knowledge  in  all  ils  forms  Euid  an 
cations. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


A 


HATHElIATIC.iI<   BELATIOS3  :   TIME  AND  HPAOK 

We  proceed  to  consider  the  mathematical  categories ;  or  tboeo 
relations  which  involve  the  belief  in  time  and  space.  These  re- 
latioUB  are  of  the  most  extensive  application.  They  all  must  in  a 
senee  be  recognized  in  every  act  of  consciousness  and  perceptioti. 
By  means  of  these,  material  and  spiritual  objects  are  parted  and 
united,  are  individualized  and  generalized.  They  suggest  the 
space  and  time  which  are  infinite  and  absolute— the  correlates  of 
limited  time  and  limited  space.  In  order  to  relieve  the  treatment 
of  the  Bubjeut  as  much  as  possible,  we  wiU  consider  them  fint 
under  their  more  familiar  aiipecta  and  relations,  and  af^wnrd« 
iu  those  which  are  more  recondite  aod  difficult.   We  begin  with 

I.  Extention  (W  given  in  Serme-PercepUon ;  or  the  relaiioM  of 
waiter  tohieh  introduee  and  require  the  knowledge  of  Spnt'e. 

§  2G9.  All  matter  Is  known  as   extended.      The 

i>*r>[Dpnit>ni  bwnga  or  objects  of  which  we  become  cogniaani  in 
riiBi'i'Br'f'Jii'.  t\\Q  use  of  the  muscular  and  sensorial  apparatus  am 
*""''"'  extended.    The  percepts  and  things  which  are  pre- 

sented to  the  scnsorium  as  eye  and  ear  and  hand,  are  perc^rcd 
08  extended. 

It  is  not  meant  that  this  extension  in  one  or  all  of  its  dimea- 
sions  is  known  at  first  as  separable  from  the  mailer  to  whidi  H 
pertains  and  of  which  it  Is  affirmed :  but  as  belonging  to  mattrr 
and  affirmahia  of  it  All  extended  objects  are  known  aa  ex- 
tended, at  least  in  two  dimoiisions.  We  cannot  coneoivo  tha  eye 
and  the  hand  to  rest  upon  or  to  move  along  any  so-called  object 
without  the  apprehension  of  an  extended  surface,  A  ball  or 
a  when  Pillowed  by  the  eye  or  grasped  by  the  hand  is  known 

3  return  upon  itnelf,  and  both  are  sooner  or  later  known  as  ex- 
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tended  in  three  dimensions  or  directions,  t.  e.,  as  hi(/h,  broad,  and 
deep.  This  extension  is .  first  known  as  oiUer^  i.  e.,  as  enclosing 
matter.  But  when  the  child  peeps  into  a  box,  or  surveys  from 
within,  the  walls,  floor  and  ceiling  of  the  apartment  with  which 
it  is  &miliar,  it  distinguishes  the  surfaces  which  are  inner  or 
enclosed  by  matter,  from  those  which  are  outer  and  enclose  matter. 

After  the  process  of  perception  is  complete  by  a  synthesis  of 
percepts  and  their  relations,  the  mind  proceeds  to  analyze  these 
elements,  and  to  think  of  them  separately  from  any  single  sub- 
stance. But  ailer  disposing  of  all  the  qualities  apprehended  by 
sense-perception,  it  still  finds  a  residuum  in  the  relations  belong- 
ing to  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  matter  as  already 
d^cribed.  The  hand  experiments  upon  these  sur&ces,  and  finds 
them  rough  or  smooth,  etc.  The  eye  discerns  them  as  variously 
colored,  as  light  or  dark,  etc.  But  no  one  of  the  senses  finds  what 
we  call  their  extension.  There  is  no  sense-perception  to  which 
this  is  appropriate,  and  over  against  which  this  may  be  set  as  a 
quality.  Moreover,  this  very  property  involves  the  recognition  of 
a  void,  to  which  it  b  also  conceived  to  have  constant  relation. 

What  is  this  void  which  we  call  space  ?  What  is  that  property 
in  matter  which  requires  the  recognition  of  space  ?  We  may  find 
further  aid  in  answering  these  questions,  if  we  consider  first  tho 
attributes  and  relations  which  involve  the  kindred  questions  in 
respect  to  time. 

11.  Of  Tinie  as  apprehended  in  consciousness  ;  or,  the  relations 
of  events  which  introduce  and  involve  the  knowledge  of  Tbne. 

§  270.   Every  psychical  act  or  state,  whether  appre- 
hended more  or  less  distinctly  as  a  part  of  the  whole  ?»."™cd*°to^h'S 
series;  and  the  entire  series  viewed  as  an  unbroken  •^^'•of '*»•■««*• 
whole,  are  known  as  continuing  or  enduring. 

How  soon,  or  whether  it  is  by  the  gradual  discipline  or  the  in- 
stant application  of  the  powers  that  psychical  phenomena  are 
separated  into  distinct  events,  we  need  not  inquire.  Whenever 
they  are  distinguished,  the  whole  and  the  parts  are  known  as 
continuous  or  enduring.  An  act  that  is  literally  instantaneous, 
a  psychical  state  beginning  and  occupying  no  time  at  all,  is  abso- 
lutely inconceivable.  What  we  call  instants  are  not  timeless,  but 
the  least  knowable  or  appreciable  portions  of  time.  As  every  ob- 
ject of  sense-perception — ^whether  many  as  one,  or  one  of  many 
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— niuK  bo  known  an  estmded,  so  it  ie  with  Ui«  pbi!notnn»  of 
(HiuiH'IdUMiieiH.  Coll  till  uance,  or  durutiua,b«long8  to  each  nitd  to  tH 

Bill  Hiurt!  ttm  two  ilietinct  classes  of  psycbical  objects  giTen  to 
coimciciuimeea ;  firit,  the  energy  of  the  ego  by  which  it  manifisS 
il«  contimietl,  unbroken,  and  identical  life ;  and  eecond,  the  special 
activities  vrliich  change  every  iiutant  As  the  subject  uf  ehuig- 
ing  adiviUea — the  sou]  knows  itaelf  to  be  living  and  acting  contin- 
uuu«ly.  It  also  knows  itself  as  acting  and  stiflering  in  stata  thai 
chan^  M  continuously.  Some  of  these  states  may  seem  aim  to 
eoineiilo  with  others,  as  one  continuous  or  sueceaaivcly  r^putBd 
tut  of  knowledge  may  run  side  by  aide  with  two  or  more  direna 
RlattM  of  feeling. 

UjKin  ibifl  ooutinually  existing  and  proceeding  life  of  the  tool, 
all  ils  Mjtccial  activities  and  states  are  projeeted,  as  it  wero ;  M  oM 
portion  of  extended  matter  is  perceived  over  ag^st  the  bad- 
gronnd  of  other  matter  more  extended  than  itaelll  Thcae  octtTi- 
lies  thus  connected  are  known  to  exist  in  a  serius  involving  (Iw 
relulioiia  between  one  another  of  iiow,  before,  and  ajler.  ThoM 
rclntions  are  applied  first  of  all  to  the  individual  activities  of  the 
EMul.  But  jiiat  aa  we  e{>cak  of  portions  of  matter  as  here,  than ; 
before,  behind  ;  within,  and  without ;  so  we  apply  these  time  rel«- 
tions  to  the  states  of  the  aonl.  As  we  find  one  portion  of  matter 
indiidod  by  or  including  other  jmrtious,  so  we  can  cut  oflTa  g'mgta 
portion  of  the  coiitinuoua  life  of  the  soul  by  voluntary  or  invol- 
untary effort,  and  contemplate  tliose  states  winch  are  included 
within,  or  are  excluded  from  it 

Time  may  be  conceived  as  void  of  psychical  phenomena ;  aa 
space  is  void  of  material  beings  and  acts.  Not  that  tinu;  can  be 
absolutely  void,  but  portions  of  the  soul's  existcDce  can  be 
considered  as  such,  lu  the  sense  explained.  But  it  is  not  at  all 
essential  to  the  knowledge  of  events  in  the  relations  of  time, 
that  time  should  be  distinctly  conceived  aa  void.  We  can  know 
events  u»  past,  present,  and  future,  by  considering  each  of  thou 
as  succeasive  phenomena  of  the  continued  life  of  the  souL 

>Ve  have  to  do  thus  far  only  with  timivrelntions  in  ths  con- 
Crete,  and  as  given  in  consciousness.  By  consciousness  ns  here 
used  it  is  obvious  wo  do  not  intend  merely  the  power  or  tho  act 
hy  which  the  soul  knows  its  own  stales  as  present  and  inirae- 
diatc.     In  this  sense  we  cannot  be  'conscioufl  of  duration.     We 
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must  include  some  use  of  the  representative  power  in  recpect  to 
past  and  future  evenls,  as  well  aa  the  belief  that  what  ia  rep- 
resoiited,  was  or  will  be  actual.  Cmwciousiiess  must  be  eularged 
tliis  extent  of  meaning,  before  it  can  connect  objects  in  the  re- 
itiona  of  time.  | 

III.  OJ  the  mutwd  relatwiui  of  Extended  and  Enduring  lAjeeti.  , 
§  271.  Material  objects,  as  we  have  seen,  are  ap- 
prehended by  sense- perception  oa  ext«nded.  Spiritual  c,™,  eiMiHilS 
acta  and  states  are  known  in  consciousness  a&  eudur~  o^jHutu^ui!^  | 
ing.  But  sense-perception  and  conaciousuess  occur 
iu  fact,  as  two  elements  in  the  same  psychical  energy  or  state.  ' 
As  a  consequence,  the  relations  of  extension  and  duration  are  I 
intimate  and  interchangeable,  and  the  conceptions  and  language  ' 
originally  derived  from  and  appropriate  to  the  one,  are  appro-  I 
printfid  to  the  other. 

First :  The  relations  of  time  are  transferred  from  the  adavi- 
tics  and  phenomena  of  spirit,  to  the  activities  and  phenomena  of 
mutter. 

Duration  or  continuance  is,  as  we  have  seen,  originally  dis- 
cerned of  the  activities  anil  phenomena  of  the  spirit.  To  these 
the  relations  of  time  are  directly  and  properly  applied.  When  i 
these  relations  are  affirmed  of  more  than  one  object,  whether  of 
matter  or  spirit,  the  intervention  of  the  memory  of  the  observer 
is  required.  We  cannot  say  of  the  trotting  of  a  horse,  of  the  | 
flight  of  a  bullet,  or  of  any  other  motion,  that  it  continued  h 
many  seconds  or  minutes,  without  supposing  the  observer  who 
\»  all  (he  while  looking  on,  to  translate  the  objects  really  talcing  ' 
|>lace  into  objects  as  penxived  by  himgelf,  i,  e.,  into  results  of  ael*  of 
his  own,  each  enduring  m  much  lime.  Material  acta  or  phenom- 
ena mtist  be  connected  by  the  soul's  subjective  activity  that 
they  may  be  recalled.  Moreover,  whatever  may  take  place  in 
the  series  of  objective  or  mat«riftl  acts;  that  which  ia  unobserved 
is  totally  omitted  in  the  estimate  of  time:  to  the  mind  aa  enduring 
it  is,  aa  though  it  had  not  been  at  all.  The  relation  of  time 
can  neither  be  applied,  nor  thought  of  as  applied  to  any  material 
acta  or  events,  except  through  the  medium  of  the  duration  of 
some  person  who  has  fii-at  applied  to  them  his  own  spiritual  ex- 
periences either  in  fact  or  imagination.  Every  such  applica-  . 
tiun  when  lullv  translated  or  explicated,  is  made  as  follows, 
20 
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Wbile  I   was  tliinking  or  observing  for  so  loug  a  time  the.hotse 
trotted  or  the  bullet  uped  for  the  same  apaee  of  time. 

8e<7ond  :  But  though  dumtioii,  aa  a  spiritual  experieuce,  is  the 
ultiiaate  Biaaduril  or  measure ;  the  actual  measures  of  the  dura- 
tion even  of  spiritual  pbenomeoa, — lire  taken  from  the  objoctive 
or  material  world.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Any  standanl 
furuiiihed  from  individual  and  spiritual  experience  must  be  so 
indeterminate  to  one's  self  aa  to  bo  useless,  and,  moreover,  must 
be  wholly  inacccs^ble  to  every  one  besides.  Though,  in  our  uld- 
mate  analysis,  we  say  to  oui^Ives,  "  While  I  was  thinking  and 
feeling  so  and  so,  the  pendulum  vibrated,  the  horse  ran,  the 
bullet  sped  so  or  so  long,"  yet  it  is  praetleally  iniposaihle  for  us  U 
fix  and  reuder  familiar  auy  individual  or  oAeo  repeated  series  of 
thoughts  and  feelings,  so  as  to  use  it  as  a  standard  f  ven  for  our- 
selves. Even  if  we  could  do  this  for  ourselves,  we  could  not 
bring  it  within  tlie  reach  and  use  of  others.  But  two  ludividuale, 
aiid  a  great  number  of  individuals,  can  observe  the  sumo 
vibratiug  peudulum,  the  same  advancing  and  retreating  shadow 
on  the  dial,  or  the  same  rising  and  setting  sun,  aud  can  uaa 
these  aa  standards  to  measure  all  phenomena  whether  interokl 
or  external. 

Third :  the  language  of  duration  is  taken  from  material  and 
exf^ded  objects,  for  a  similar  reason.  In  fact  and  from  neees- 
rity,  all  the  relations  of  time  are  expressed  in  terms  ori^iualljr 
appropriate  to  material  objects,  and  the  relations  of  exleuMoo 
tvhich  they  involve.  Lojig,  tJiorl,  heftirc,  after,  etc.,  were  fint 
applied  to  material  objects,  and  from  ihem  trausferred  to  the  re- 
lations of  time.  As  will  be  seeu  hereailer,  this  is  but  a  siugle 
example  of  the  necc^ity  by  which  the  language  and  terras  of 
every  kind  that  are  applied  to  spirit  and  its  relations  mmrt  be  Je- 
rived  from  space-objects  and  space- relations- 
Material  objects  are  not  only  known  to  be  extended,  but  sa 
measuring  oue  another,  t.  e.,  as  susceptible  of  quantity.  Quao- 
lity  supposes  the  inquiry,  How  rauchy  How  many  ?or,  How  great! 
It  has  for  its  answer,  So  much,  So  many.  So  large — referring  «( 
once  to  some  object  wliieh  as  a  unit  or  standard  measutai  a 
wliole.  The  extended  material  universe,  as  at  first  vagliclv  and 
ciirifiiswlly  conceived,  is  unbroken,  having  only  superficial  exten- 
sion.   By  the  process  of  Bense-jtereeption  it  is  soon  broken  int* 
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■-•eparate  objecta,  each  of  wbieh  may  be  compared  with  the  whol^  J 
a  respuct  to  breadth  aad  ihe  other  relations. 

As  extended  objects  divide  aud  measure  one  another,  so  one 
nore  separate  acts  or  states  of  the  soul  which  follow  one  another 
I  in  a  series,  may  be  coutemplated  as  dividing,  aud  yet  making  u|i 
I  this  whole,  the  whole  of  time  being  constituted  by  the  continued 
[  activity  of  the  soul  duriog  these  its  different  acts.  Measure  b  the 
}  {jeDerol  sense,  as  applied  to  spirit  objects  aud  materiul  obJecU,im- 
I  plies  the  relation  of  viliole  and  parts.     This  relation,  as  we  have 

jn,  ia  involved  in  the  analysis  aud  syntbesia  of  sense-perception, 
BiWrnsciousnesB,  representation,  and  thought,  etc.,  and  ia  essential  to 
Blhe  very  process  and  product  of  knowledge  in  every  form,  and 
llence  belongs   among   the  formal  relations.      Measure,  ia  the    i 
^jZaore  exact  sense,  we  need  not  say,  supposes  number.  I 

IV.  Of  e^iended  and  enduring  objects  aa  Imaged  or  repT9r  I 
eenteil:  or,  spcuse  and  time  objects  aa  enlarged  and  vieaeured  by  the-  ^ 
Imaginidiun. 

,~^  272,  Only  a  small  [wrtion  of  the  material  uni-  , .  ,,  h^^  j 
I  Terse  is  apprehended  through  the  genees  by  any  single  wnM-iHuwip- 
■Act  of  the  mind.  The  hand  can  cognize  an  object  of 
I  Aoly  equal  extent  with  itself.  The  eye  has  a  far  wider,  but  Still 
f  ■  very  limited  range.  All  beyond  either,  is  apprehended  and 
t  measured  by  the  representative  power.  Even  within  the  limits 
[  to  which  the  eye  reaches,  and  u[>on  those  very  objects  which  the 
L  *ye  seems  to  command,  the  representative  power  is  largely  em- 
I, ployed  in  estimating  extent  in  the  dimensioaa  of  dbtauce  and 
kjNze. 

P      That  which  ic  before  the  eye  is  the  utmost  which  the  eye  caa    I 
f  In  any  sense  be  said  to  perceive,  and  much  even  of  this  extent  is   I 
I  «tiniated  by  theeyeof  the  raind.    The  objects  within  the  reach  of    I 
I 'the  baud  aud  the  direct  inspection  of  the  eye,  ne  measure  bysclcet- 
I  ing  some  one  aa  a  unit,  in  the  manner  exjdnined.     Those  beyon<! 
Btthese  Ijounds,  we  measure  in  a  similar  way,  with  this  diScrcnco 
ff only,  that  the  material  measured,  and  the  standard  by  which  it 
I  is  measured,  arc  furnished   by  the  imagination  only,  working 
I  upon  the  suggestions  or  occasions  which  perceived  objects  furnish. 
I  "We  seem  to  perceive  the  real  height  of  the  lofty  tree  that  ahoofs 
L  .up  from  the  horizon  against  the  sky,  while  it  is  but  a  mote  to  the  J 
I  leyc;  we  think  we  perceive  the  width  of  the  stream  that  threads'  1 
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tlie  distant  meadow  with  a  silvery  I'mc,  but  tliese  estimates  uv 
possible  only  by  tlie  aid  of  the  jtictiire-makiiig  power,  that  biings 
its  objects  by  the  side  of  the  tree  under  which  we  stand,  or  upon 
the  margin  of  the  stream  where  we  biL  We  have  already  learned, 
in  considering  the  oojuired  perceptions,  that  it  is  only  by  the  ud 
of  the  imaginatioa  that  wc  supply  the  defects  of  the  senses,  and 
interpret  their  indications. 

§  273.  We  are  dependent  upon  the  imagination 
aloue  for  our  estimate  of  distance  and  size  beyond 
the  limits  of  actual  perception.  These  estimates  vary 
with  the  actual  knowledge  which  we  have  gained  of  such  objeeta 
by  inspetrtioa  and  can  recall  by  the  memory,  and  with  ihc 
practice  which  results  from  tho  frequent  application  of  defi- 
nite standards  by  the  representative  power.  The  adult  surpasses 
tlie  child  immeasurably  in  this  power.  The  man  of  vnrioua 
observation  and  of  discipliue<I  powers  excels  the  man  of  limited 
knowledge  and  of  untrained  habits;  the  modern, instructed  and 
taught  as  he  is,  presents  a  very  striking  contrast  to  the  Wtseet 
of  the  ancients. 

A  child  between  three  and  four  years  old,  of  no  inferior  mtetli- 
gence,  and  of  good  opportunities  for  instruction  and  thought,  was 
once  auked  how  far  distant  the  sun  sets,  and  answered  promptly, 
In  the  next  field.  This  child  had  walked  and  driven  for  miles 
in  every  direction  from  its  home,  and  woidd  have  remem- 
bered, if  prompted  by  leading  questions,  that  all  the  roadvrays 
along  which  it  had  gone  were  bordered  by  adjacent  bouses,  fields, 
anil  gardens,  like  those  within  sight,  but  it  had  never  learned 
to  combine  these  objects  by  imagination  or  to  measure  each  a 
whole  by  the  unit  of  a  fiimiliar  standard  so  as  to  estimate 
their  relative  dimensions. 

The  conceptions  and  estimates  of  the  uncultivated  man  are  -vkij 
like  those  of  the  Immature  child,  especially  if  such  a  man  is  con- 
fined by  his  habiU  of  life  to  a  single  narrow  valley  or  a  linltetl 
range  of  travel.  Every  thing  beyond  these  limits  is  connisetl  and 
unmensured.  The  horizon  of  his  actual  perceptions,  or  the  slightly 
enlflrped  horizon  of  his  expeditions  for  hnnting  and  war,  includoi  all 
that  he  IcnowB  or  soberly  imagines.  He  may  at  times  fill  ihu  blank 
vacuity  beyond,  with  objects  that  are  monstrous,  horrid,  and  gw 
tesiiue— objects  that  are  terrific  to  hia  unintelligent  feats,  or  an 
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bewildering  to  bis  inaane  expectations  ;  hut  he  fixes  on  few  or  n 

which  hold  deflnito  or  nitirtnal  relations  to  others  as  measures  or] 

,   touuda.     The  spatial  world  formed  by  both  vh'dd  and  savage,  i 

we]l  represented  by  tlie  rude  maps  of  the  early  geographers,  ia 

which  the  countries  actually  traversed  are  drawn  with  a  certaiu 

degree  of  definiteuess,  though  the  near  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 

tbc  remote ;  but  the  regions  beyond  arc  a  blank  bounded  by  a 

certain  line,  along  wlilcb  uncouth  monsters  are  placed,  or  the  uu-    '. 

I  known  and  measureless  water  or  desert  shuts  in  the  picture, 

The  child  and  savage  neither  think  nor  care  how  large  a 

\  Bun   and   the  stars,  or   how   many  are   the  stepa,  the  miles,  or    ' 

I   leagues,  which  would  l>e  required  to  reach  them.     In  this  way,  j 

and  in  this  only,  can  wo  explain  the  very  inadequate  conceptiona 
I    on  theso  subjects  which  tlie  early  astronomers  accepted. 

274.  Our  estimates  of  time-objects,  like  those  of 
I  epace-objects,  afe  largely  the  work  of  the  reprcsenta-  umo-ntdmu 
I  tive  feculty.  The  passing  and  present  acta  and  ""  ™«'"^- 
s  of  otir  own  spirits,  aud  the  coincident  operations  and  phe- 
r  nomena  of  the  material  world.are  the  only  time-objects  of  which 
I  we  have  direct  cognizance.  Past  objects  are  -gone.  Future  i 
f  objects  do  not  yet  eiist.  Present  objects  alone  directly  confront 
r  the  mind.  The  past  must  be  recalled  by  memory,  the  futuro  - 
f  .must  be  anticipated  in  the  imagination,  i.  e.,  both  must  be're-jire- 
i  Bent«d  to  the  mind,  so  as  with  the  present  to  complete  the  scries  of 

time  objects. 
I        To  measure  past  events,  we  must  be  able  to  recall 
I  them  in  their  order,  so  as  to  have  before  u 

terial  which  we  are  to  estimate.  But  men  differ 
I  griutly  in  their  capacity  to  revive  past  objects  in  their  fiilnees  and 
[  Order.  If  the  capacity  to  recall  with  success  be  possessed,  time 
[  and  effort  must  bo  added  that  any  past  series  may  be  restored,  so 
be  estimated  and  measured.  Some  self-discipline  and  prac- 
1  tice  are  required  that  a  measure  may  be  prepared  from  our  inner 
I  experience  wliich  shall  be  ready  for  use,  and  also  that  the  same 
[  Btaridard  shall  be  uniformly  applied. 

Differences  in  both  these   particulars  in  different 
Lpersons,  and   in  the  same  persons  at  different  times,   i 
I  account  for  the  ungular  differences  which  are  so  no- 
^torious  in  our  estimates  of  time.    No  fact  is  more  generally  aotM 
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cepted,  than  that  two  series  of  uventa  may  occupy  the  same  length  of 
time  as  measured  by  the  dock,  aud  may  seem  to  vary  very  greatly 
from  one  another  oa  measured  by  the  mind.  If  we  are  wuitiug 
impalieully  for  the  arrival  of  a  friend  or  a  railway  train  ;  or  if 
we  are  listening  to  a  tiresome  conversatioQ  or  a  tedious  lecture, 
the  time  seems  very  long.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  conversa- 
tion is  interesting,  or  the  pastime  is  absorbing,  the  time  flies 
swiHly  along.  The  child  cannot  believe  that  the  hour  has  come 
which  calls  him  from  his  play,  to  school  or  to  bed.  A  trip  by 
a  steamer  seems  much  longer  than  a  trip  by  railway,  when  the 
time  is  the  same.  Each  are  sensibly  shortened  if  the  Wdium  is 
beguiled  by  spirited  converaation.  A  week  spent  in  the  daily 
routine  of  regular  employment,  goes  quickly  by  ;  while  a  week 
of  constant  traveling,  filled  up  by  a  rapid  succession  of  exciting 
objects,  often  seems  surprisingly  long.  The  years  of  childhood 
glide  slowly  away.  Every  day  and  every  mouth  stretches  to  sd 
interminable  length,  because  our  present  enjoyment  brings  do 
disappointment,  and  because  it  stands  between  us  and  some 
future  happiness  which  the  mind  is  impatient  to  grasp.  The 
years  of  our  busy  middle  life  slip  hastily  by,  though  we  would 
fain  delay  tlieir  flight,  because  we  are  too  busy  to  measure  the 
passing  years. 

The  constructions  aud  measurements  of  space  and  time  which 
we  have  thus  far  considered,  do  not  involve  definite  relatioos  of 
number  and  magnitude.  They  are  made  for  practical  use  and 
convenience,  and  require  only  general  impresaions  of  their  time 
or  space  relations,  or  a  ready  reference  to  some  familiar  object  or 
aeries  as  a  standard  of  measurement.  The  mind  judges  the  time 
spent  in  one  occupation  to  be  about  as  long  as  the  time  spent  ia 
another.  '  It  took  me  about  as  long,  or  twice  or  half  as  long,  vb 
to  do  this  or  that  familiar  act.  The  distance  from  A  to  B  {9 
equal  to  the  distance  from  C  to  D ;  or  it  may  be  greater  or  less,* 
But  when  we  say  London  is  3  or  4,000  miles  from  New  York,  or, 
the  moon  is  238,650  miles  distant  from  the  earth  ;  or,  Washing' 
toil  and  Napoleon  were  born  and  died  so  many  years  after  the 
birth  of  our  Lord,  we  apply  measurements  of  a  different  char> 
acter,  by  means  of  definite  standards  of  both  space  and  time. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  in  this  connection,  the  history  of  the 
progress  mode  by  the  human  race  in  the  standards  of  both  Urns 
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and  space.  The  savage  measures  time  by  the  budding  of  the  oak,^ 
or  the  return  aixl  departure  of  birds  or  other  game  By  andl 
by  he  marks  the  coming  and  going  of  the  moon.  Then  rude  da^'| 
vices  like  the  clepsyOra  or  the  sand-dial  are  introduced. 
of  all,  the  scientific  observer  employs  the  chronometer  and  tha  * 
utronomicai  clock. 

So,  in  standariis  of  length,  the  mind  baa  passed  from  the  usa 
of  parts  of  the  body,  to  measurements  hy  the  aid  of  the  pendu- 
lum, or  a  portion  of  a  circle  of  the  earth,  in  order  to  tind  an 
accurate  and  trustworthy  standard. 

Standards  of  both  space  and  time  are  derived  from    whrncxu 
materiiil  objects,  real  or  imagined.     No  images  can  be  i<puuiiu<j  ii 
ibrmed  of  space  or  time  as  such,  or  of  what  are  some- 
times calltnl  pure  or  empty  space  and  time,  but  only  of  those  ob- 
jects or  events  which  hold  a  relation  to  either  or  to  both.     When    i 
Uicse  arc  pictured  or  imaged,  tbcy  carry  with  them  those  rela- 
tions which  the  originals  necessarily  involve,  and  from  which  they 
cannot  be  severed  in  reality  or  in  thought  (§  206).     Thus,  for  a 
standard  of  space,  the  words  yard,  or  rod,  or  mile,  may  call  up 
lome  visible  or  taugible  object  most  indefinitely  pictured,  or  with 
the  words,  a  minute,  an  hour,  a  day,  or  jeor,  some  series  of  events 
that  have  required  a  remembered  period,  or  a  part  of  such  a 
period.    Both  these  are  pictured,  not  for  their  own  sake,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  time  or  space  which  they  suggest     But  these 
standards  are  concepts  as  well  as  images,  and  they  cannot  be  com- 
pletely understood,  even  as  images,  till  they  are  considered  alaa    i 
as  concepts     This  leads  us  to  consider 

V.  Space  and  time  objeetn  a»  Oeneralized;  or,  tlie  Concepts  of 
tte  rehiions  of  oftjectt  to  time  and  space. 

§  275.  Different  individual  objects  and  events  hold  „  ni  u. 
aimifar  space  and  time  relations,  whether  they  are  ""o*  or  — 
presented  to  seuse  and  consciousness,  or  are  represented  )ku  m 
to  the  imagiuatjou.  Space-objects  may  be  alike  in 
relative  position,  distance,  form,  siie,  etc,  et<?.  Time  objects  may^ 
be  alihe  in  coexistence,  in  antecedence  or  subsequence,  in  their 
relative  place  in  the  order  of  occurrence,  and  in  the  intervals  by 
which  they  are  separated  from  one  anotlicr  or  from  auy  other 
event.  The  mutual  relations  which  exist  between  time  and  s 
objects  may  also  be  common  to  any  number  of  both   clas 
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These  rclatioDS  are  as  readily  generalized  as  are  the  attributes  of 
material  or  spiritual  things.  It  is  us  easy  tq-  geueralize  tbefonua 
and  sizes  of  objccta  aa  their  color  or  their  taste ;  the  be/orenens  and 
aftemes»  of  a  spiritual  act,  as  any  oue  of  its  qualities  of  knowledj^ 
or  feeling. 

It  is  true  there  is  this  dificrcnce :  these  relations  are  in  their 
nature  incapable  of  being  directly  picturable  to  the  imaginBtion, 
like  tlko  properties  of  matter  and  spirit.  lu  order  \a  represent 
them  at  all,  wo  must  first  picture  the  objects  which  hold  them 
and  so  recall  or  suggest  the  relations  tliemselvcs.  But  as  concepts 
these  generalized  products  are  aa  easily  formed  and  comprehended 
as  any  others. 

The  words  by  which  these  relations  are  named  and  known,  are 
as  truly  generic  as  the  terms  usually  called  common.  All  of 
them,  it  is  true,  have  a  more  or  less  direct  relation  to  an  iadiri* 
dual  place  and  time,  and  seem  tlicrefore  to  be  less  general  tban 
the  other  appeltalivea ;  but  they  are  all  capable  of  being  equiLn;^ 
attributed  to  many  individual  objects,  and  hence  are  as  truly 
generic  as  they.  We  cannot  say  here,  tliere,  now,  before,  and  ajter, 
without  implying  that  an  individual  observer  occupying  an  indi- 
vidual place  ttt  an  individual  portion  of  time  apprcheudii  llie 
object  in  this  very  relation,  but  it  is  possible  that  many  objects  at 
different  times  may  be  here  or  fhere,  and  i'.  v.  row  or  Ihen,  bffore 
or  after,  i.  e.,  at  the  same  time,  in  diflereut  places.  Henc« 
the  herenesa  and  therenana,  tho  novmeas  and  tkennem,  the  bcforetieat 
and  n/VerneM  may  becommon  to  many  individuals,  and  like  sensible 
or  spiritual  qualities,  may  bo  affirmed  or  predicated  of  all.  ThcM 
objects  may  bo  grouped  under,  or  classified  by  means  of  tJieeo 
general  relations.  The  terms  which  denote  these,  take  their  place 
side  by  side  with  other  common  terms.  Very  many  adjectives 
of  time,  as  prior,  later,  prasent,  past,  and  fidnrc,  and  of  space,  as 
loiiff,  thort,  high,  deep,  and  broad,  and  of  form,  as  eirmUar,  trian- 
gular, lujiuxre,  epherical,  and  eonieal,  and  of  motion,  as  twifi,  alow, 
ell'.,  will  occur  as  belonging  to  these  classes  of  words.  All  these 
classes  of  terms,  like  all  other  notion  wonls,  require  some  ining« 
to  explain  and  illustrate  them  to  tlie  mind.  But  they  are  pecu- 
liar  in  this,  that  every  object  in  nature  and  in  spirit  has  some  lo- 
latiun  to  time  and  space,  and  hence  it  is  indiilerent  what  ona^H 
cited  to  exemplify  these  universal  relations.  ^^H 
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VI.  Of  MtUJtemalieal  QuatUity;  the  procegi  by  which,  its  eoncepU 
are  evolved,  and  Oui'ir  relations  to  time  and  fpacc. 

§  276.    These  concepts  naturally  divide  themselves 
iuto  two  clHsaes,  the  coneepU  of  jnrijitiiiide  and  the  <y>n-  ^iiSj^uj 
ceptii   of  number,  or  the  conoepta  which  are  respect-  g^'iS^ 
ivclj  related  to  space  and  time.    We  begin  with  those 
which  imply  the  existence  of  space,  as  being  the  most  easily  ex- 
plained aud  understood ;  i.  e.,  with  ffemnelrieal  eonceptt  or  eon.- 
ceplg  of  pure  magnilude. 

Of  these  the  most  familiar  are,  (A«  point,  ike  line,  tlte  mrfaai', 
the  triangle,  tlie  xqiiare,  llie  rectangle,  the  rhomboid,  Ike  aoiid,  the 
cube.  Hie  tpliere,  dc. 

These  terms  stand  for  both  images  and  concepts,  in  other  words, 
for  the  products  of  the  imagination  and  of  tliought.  As  images 
they  are  individual,  as  concepts  they  are  general. 

The  creative  imagination  idealizes  not  only  the  sensible  and 
spiritual  properties  of  these  objects  and  phenomena,  but  it  ideal- 
izes their  apace  and  time  relations,  §  181.  It  transforms  the 
perceived  edge  with  its  actual  breadth  and  ragged  outline  into 
the  idea!  liue  which  has  neither  breadth  nor  undulation.  It 
smooths  the  undulating  surfiice  into  an  evenly  lying  geometrical 
superficies.  In  the  same  way  it  refines  the  blunted  corner  of  a 
die  or  cubical  block  into  the  mathematical  jioint  which  is  ideal- 
ised as  having  place  but  no  extent  in  any  direction.  These  rela- 
tions cannot  themselves  be  thus  imaged,  but  an  object  itself  can 
be  imaged  with  these  relations  thus  idealized.  Every  such  object 
is  at  first  individual.  But  when  the  relation  is  generalized,  wo 
have  a  concept  in  place  of  an  image,  holding  the  same  relation  to 
the  concrete  and  individual  which  belongs  to  any  other  concept. 
These  concepts,  like  all  other  oonucpta,  need  to  be  imaged  and  il- 
lustrated by  concrete  objects.  Only  in  this  way  can  their  import 
be  understood,  and  their  validity  ffltablished.  All  geometrical 
conceptions  are  de[>eodettt  upon  the  assumption  of  the  space-rela^  J 
tions  of  objects.  Without  these  space-relations  they  have  no* 
meaning.  They  presuppose  the  belief  in  tliese  space-relatioE 
actually  belonging  to  every  material  existence.  They  rest  upon 
the  belief  in  that  absolute  and  infinite  sjiace  which  limited  space 
presupposes  and  involves.  Spaee,with  the  space-relations  of  ob- 
■  jects.U  the  ever-assumed  background  upon  which  all  geometrf 
20' 
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constructions  are  projected,  aad  over  ogamst  which  all  Its 
ceases  are  interpreted. 

The  reality  and  the  validity  of  these  concept 
Qooaiwrkaj      rest  entirely  upon  the  mind's  own  power  to  coni^truct 
*'"'"''  and   comprehend    them.      The   mind   knows  that^  it 

can  conatruct  these  conccpto,  and  knows  what  they  are  when  con- 
structed. Geometry  postulates  that  every  student  may  make  tl 
concepts  for  himself.  Its  language  is  confident,  "  draw  a  lim 
"  conceive  or  construct  a  plarif,"  "Ihinkof  a  paint."  It  h 
foundations  for  itd  reasonings  in  these  postulates.  It  defines  | 
meaning  of  tliese  constnictions  by  analyzing  their  relations  to  a 
another  and  to  the  space  to  whicli  they  all  have  a  coE 
tion.  It  illustrates,  or,  as  we  usually  suy,  demonstrates  any  li 
tions  unknown  before  by  referring  to  now  constructions  a 
plifieil  in  some  material  substance,  for  example,  in  a  cube  oi 
a  cone,  a  dot,  a  chalk  line,  a  rough  surface  on  a  blackboard  orp^' 
per  bounded  by  marks — whifh  are  no  mathematical  entities  but 
serve  to  represent  them  and  hold  the  attention  to  the  constructions 
they  represent.  In  the  so-called  demonstrations  of  Geometiy  one 
figure  is  supposed  to  be  drawn  in  connection  with  another.  Addi- 
tional figures  are  placed  by  the  ^de  of  those  with  which  we  begin, 
or  those  already  drawn  are  so  divided  as  to  enable  the  mind  to 
bring  into  comparison  figures  that  had  been  inaccessible  and  in- 
conimenBurahle.  As  it  is  v\\h  the  original  and  simpler  definitions, 
or  postulalea.so  is  it  with  these  complex  conatnictions :  space  i 
supposed  w  the  necessary  attendant  of  each  and  of  all,  n 
possible  the  original  constructions  and  the  evolution  of  tl 
relations,  which  the  mind  discerns  ultimately  so  soon  as  the  r 
silo  figures  and  connecting  lines  have  been  prepared  an 
hiued.  Aa  has  already  been  shown,  §  229,  the  nerve  and  fi 
the  geometrical  demonstration  rests  more  upon  these  snccc 
intuitions  than  upon  that  element  which  is  properly  deductivi 
Th*  roooepta  u(  §  'i-ll^  The  ootuvptg  of  number  are  conditioned  c 
ouBiwr.  those  relations  of  objects  to  time  which  are  involved! 

the  mind's  continued  activity  in  uniting  them  as  parts  into  vi 
To  number,  some  object  must  be  selected  which  shall  sei 
the  unit,  t.  e.,  which  c^n  bo  conveniently  repeated  as  a  recurr 
part  of  a  whole  of  extended  objects,  or  of  acontinucd  series  of  d 
tal  states. 
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These  constituent  parts  are  numbered  when  the  mind  conneota 
each  with  tlie  next  by  relutiona  to  its  own  aftivity  in  time. 
That  with  which  it  begins  is  called  first.  Tlie  next,  when 
connected  with  the  one  taken  Grat  In  time,  is  secouiL  When  Bn<>- 
ther  is  thus  connected,  we  have  the  third,  and  so  on.  Thus  we 
cwuul,  or  number.  The  act  Htems  su  simple  us  gcarccly  to  admit 
or  require  explanation.  It  is  obvious,  huwever,  that  this  act  is 
only  possible  as  we  connect  and  cont«;mplat«  objects  in  relation  to 
8  consecutive  aeries  of  mental  acts — that  b,  a  series  of  mental  acta 
following  each  other  in  time. 

We  find,  tlien,  that  the  relation  of  number  requires  that  ob- 
'j&ite  eliould  first  be  connected  as  wholes  and  parts,  and  thea 
contemplated  in  an  arrangement  which  depends  entirely  upon  , 
the  time-relations  of  the  mind  that  views  them.  In  other 
words,  number  depends  ujwn  those  relations  of  time  which  wc  aa- 
aunie  and  know  to  be  inseparable  from  the  soul's  own  subjective 
activity. 

When  a  series  of  mental  states  is  itself  measured  and  num- 
bered, it  must  be  remembered  that  in  reflective  consciousness  thia 
series  itself  is  made  objective  to  the  mind.  It  is  treated  or 
viewed  as  though  it  were  a  series  or  whole  of  material  objecta. 
It  is  contemplated  by  a  series  of  acts  wholly  subjective,  involving 
i.ss  spiritual  act$,  the  attribute  of  duration  to  themselves,  and  aa 
ewce*»ive,  the  relaUon  of  number  in  the  objects  which  they.imite 
and  measure  as  wholes  and  parts. 

Whatever  objects  are  numbered  must  be  arranged  in  a  continued 
■enea.  Tliia  is  possible  only  by  tlie  recognized  i-elatioii  of  such 
cbiects  to  the  mind's  continued  action  in  contemplating  them. 
They  must  also  be  viewed  reciprocally  aa  wholes  and  parts, 
as  the  mmd  gathers  the  objects,  when  thus  arranged,  into  a 
group,  which  it  breaks  into  parts,  reuniting  these  parts  with 
eacli  other  at  its  will,  and  making  its  units  larger  or  smaller 
,  as  choice  or  chance  directs.  To  both  these  relations  time  is 
'  the  necessary  condition, — to  the  continued  subjective  act  of  the  , 
mind  in  connecting  objects  into  a  series,  and  to  the  arranging  of 
them  as  wholes  and  parts. 

In  other  words ;  To  tlie  act  of  coundng,  time  nmst  be  assumed 
as  both  tlie  subjective  and  objective  condition  ;  but  the  relations  by    ' 
which  objects  are  viewed  or  connected  in   the  act  of  counting 
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vhen  sbetracted,  geaertilUed,  imaged  and  symbolized,  are 
relatiuua  of  Qumber. 

These  rclutioiis  can  be  applied  to  any  objects  wbabevei 
material  objects,  to  spiritual  objects,  tu  acts  or  states  of 'the  mind 
iteelf,  to  the  very  acts  of  the  mind  in  numbering;  in  short,  to  aay 
objtiuta  whatever,  whether  of  direct  or  reflex  cogniliou.  Any 
series  of  objects  can  be  used  aa  the  ej'mboU  or  images  uf 
numlter.  Thus  a  row  of  marbles,  of  kernels  of  grain,  or  a  series 
of  marks  is  usually  selected.  Such  objects  can  be  reailily  inter- 
changed, and  they  are  choecu  b«^au3e  they  suggest  little  more  than 
their  numerical  relaUoos.  For  convenience  of  recording  and  re- 
calling the  results  of  the  processes  of  counting,  arbitrary  symbola 
have  been  selected.  Thus,  for  two  objects  made  one  by  a  single 
uddiliuu,  we  employ  the  symbol  of  two  marks,  us  iu  the  Koniau 
system.  It, — later,  the  Arabic  character  2;  then  III  Ri)m.,3  Ar.; 
then  instead  of  6ve  marks  we  use  V  and  .'i ;  instead  of  foar 
and  six,  V  diminished  by  I  going  before  and  increased  by  1  fol- 
lowing, or  the  Arabic  charactera  4  and  6,  etc.,  etc. 

The  principal  concepts  of  number  are  the  unit,  Ihs  mm,  the 
fereticc,  llie  multiple,  the  divisor  and  the  ratio. 

These  concepts  cannot  be  defined  so  readily  as  they 
inured  and  eicemplified.  To  osplain  and  illustrate  their 
wo  must  go  back  to  the  several  acts  which  represent  tbeu. 
Their  meaning  is  originally  taught  and  successively  enforced  by 
directions  to  select  certain  objects  and  proceed  with  them  thus 
and  thus,  t.  e.,  they  nst  upon  postulates  as  truly  as  do  the  concepts 
lit*  geometry.  They  assume  that  the  mind  can  perform  certain 
tliought-processes  which  result  m  certain  thought-products.  The 
pKyehologiml  condition  of  these  processes  is  the  arrangement  of  ob- 
jects in  a  series,  whether  material  or  spiritual.  Their  logical  cotidi- 
lion  is  the  reality  of  time^relations,  and  of  time  itself  as  making  tbese 
relations  possible.  That  number  depends  upon  and  implies  time, 
is  obvious  still  further  from  the  language  which  we  continually  uso 
in  our  definitions  and  analyses.  We  say,  add  this  so  many  time*; 
ten  taken  twice,  i.  e.,  two  timet  ten,  is  twenty;  ten  divided  one  Hm» 
by  two,  or  diminished  once  by  three,  is  respectively  five  and  seven. 
§  278,  The  upplioation  of  number  to  nui^nrtude,  op 
r  of  tlie  concepts  of  discrete  to  those  of  continuoua 
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apace  objects  wiiieh  have  already  been  explained,   §273.     Woj 
take  any  portion  of  apace  aa  a  wliole,  wc  divide  it  into  pnrtd,  we  J 
number  these  parts,  we  discern  ratios  between  them.     Wo  es 
press  the  powers  of  curves  by  their  equivalent  formulie  of  lint 

symboli^d  by  numbers,  etc.,  etc.,  creating  all  those  conceptions 
and  performing  those  processes  which  modern  analysis  has  disco- 
Tered  and  applied. 

VII,   Of  llie  ajrplication  oj  mathemalical  conceptions  to  Material 

§  279.  Pure  Geometry  deals  only  with  ideal  con- 
1^    Htnictiona  in  ideal  Space,  and  pure  Arithmetic  and 
"^  AJgebra  with  ideal  concepU  conditioned    on    ideal 
"^  Tiuie,     The  possibility  of  applying  these  ideal  crea-  _ 
tiuns  to  material  things  and  phenomena  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  concepts  of  number  and  magnitude  are  all 
generaliited  from  the  relations  of  concrete  objeeU  and  events  to 
both  space  and  time.     In  the  order  of  time  and  acquisition  we 
know  applied  number  and  applied  magnitude  before  we  know 
pure  number  and  pure  mngnitudu.     The  latter  are  always  ex* 
plained  by  the  former.     On  the  other  hand,  when  we  apply  the 
concepts  of  pure  mathematics  to  material  substances,  we  iind  that 
those  properties  which  were  left  out  of  view  in  forming  them  must 
be  brought  into  view  to  modify  our  ideal  inferences.     In  e 
mating  the  velocity  of  bodies  we  think  of  them  only  as  capablofl 
.of  constant  force  and  of  accelerated  motion.     When  we  com-  T 
pare   the   results  of  our  mathematical  processes  we   find   that  * 
they  do  not  bold  good  of  real  phenomena,  because  they  assumed 
what  rarely  if  ever  actually  occurs,  i.  e.,  a  force  that  is  entirely  * 
constant   and  equable.     Or  perhaps,  they  omitted    to  reotgnLse  J 
flie  increase  of  resistance  consequent  upon  the  increase  of  velocity. 
Thus  in  Mechanicn,  bodies  are  viewed  as  attracted  by  gravitation, 
held  together  by  cohesion,  as  impelled  by  a  naturul  or  artificial 
^ency,  as  capable  of  both  force  and  motion,  as  acquiring  and  losing 
:ily.     For  the  purposes  of  this  science  gravitation  is  idealized 
aa  a  constant  force  manifested  in  motion,  the  rapidity  of  which 
is  invereely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.     The  nature  of  gravity    , 
itself  as  a  material  agent,  is  not  considered,  nor  that  of  inerlin;  . 
Dor  is  the  resistance  of  intervening  media,  but  only  the  simpldj 
:t  of  motion,  or  a  tendency  to  motion,  with  certain  constants 
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reUtioiis  to  space  and  time.  In  like  manner  coheeion  is  defiaad 
hj  the  idadone  Involved  Ja  Uie  plienomeua  of  motion.  So  tlie  laws 
and  properties  of  bodies  in  motion  or  in  pressure  are  espreseed  by 
space  and  time  relations.  Wbether  bodies  do  in  fact  move  or 
tend  to  move  with  regularity  in  these  relations  so  that  their 
motions  can  be  measured  or  computed,  are  fiicta  tliat  can  be 
ascertained  by  obaervalioii  and  induction  only. 

For  example :  Newton'a  great  lawa  in  respect  to  the  causes  and 
continuance  of  force  and  motion  are  all  generalized  obscn-ations 
of  facte  of  sense  enforced  on  grounds  of  high  probability.  In 
other  words,  they  are  grounded  upon  induction.  These  lawa  or 
&cts  being  atsumed,  we  reason  and  compute  with  respect  to  the 
direction  and  rate  of  bodies  in  motion,  with  respect  to  the 
pressure  and  weight  of  bodies  tending  to  move,  and  with  respect 
to  the  results  of  bodies  conspiring  together  in  motion,  just  as  ve 
can  reaeon  or  compute  with  respect  to  a  aiaeless  or  weightleaa 
point  that  is  supposed  to  move  in  a  breadthleaa  line.  That  is, 
we  apply  to  tlieec  material  objecl^  the  coacepts,  mlations  and 
rules  of  the  pure  mathematics.  But  when  we  compare  the  results 
of  our  computations  and  demonstrations  with  bodies  actually 
existing  and  phenomena  actually  occurring,  we  fiod  that  tho  two 
do 'not  coincide.  Wlien  we  inquire  why  the  prophecy  given  by  01 
demonstration  or  computation  is  not  fulfilled  by  the  fadt  ot  i 
velocity,  weight  or  pressure  of  tlie  material  bodies  with  whtchjl 
come  in  contact,  we  account  for  the  discrepancy  by  1 
elements  or  projierties  which  we  were  obliged  wholly  or  p 
to  disregard,  such  as  inertia,  resistance,  friction,  and  the  likoi  J 
many  oases  these  are  so  unimportant  that  we  subject  them  i 
estimate,  hut  take  the  result  as  esact  enough  for  our  purpoaM. 
In  other  cases,  aa  in  gunnery,  astronomy,  and  the  working  of 
machinery,  we  seek  to  express  the  value  and  effect  of  these  very 
elements  in  special  mathematical  formula,  and  subject  them  to 
mathematical  computations  similar  to  those  which  we  had  applied 
tu  tho  prime  forces. 

VUI.    0/  the  relation  of  g/jtwe  and  time  concepts  to  Motion. 

§  260.  It  is  obvious  that  the  epace  and  lime  rvla- 

i>.M".,''«In  tionsofobjpctswhen  thus gencraliwil  become  unii)er»o& 

«eaomiuij,""  of  a  very  wide  extension.     The  inquiry  naturally  sog- 

gests  itself  whether  these  relations  can  be  genenalixed 
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Ktiil  further,  and  so  be  iiK^luded  under  relatious  of  a  still  wider 
esteasion,  ns  well  as  subonlinated  under  one  anotlier. 

We  find  the  medium  of  bucIi  goueraliiation  in  the  capacity  of 
material  objects  for  motion.  Every  material  thing  can  be  moved. 
Tho  eye  and  the  hand  leant  to  separate  the  objects  of  perception 
from  the  great  universe  with  which  they  arc  at  first  united,  by 
the  circumstance  that  tliey  are  moved  and  movable.  The  lirait- 
iog  surfaces,  edges  and  comers  of  such  objects  are  determined 
and  traced  out  by  the  moving  of  the  hand  or  the  eye  along  or 
up  to  their  several  limits.  Every  act  of  motion  brings  with  it 
the  possible  suggestion  of  some  one  of  the  relations  of  space. 

We  find,  moreover,  that  there  is  not  a  single  relation  of  space 
which  cannot  at  once  be  brought  before  the  mind,  and,  as  it  were, 
suggested  by  motion.  Each  one  of  these  can,  in  a  certain 
Bcuse,  be  expressed  and  defined  iu  terms  and  concepts  of  motion. 

Even  the  relations  of  position  can  be  expressed  by  means  of 
motion.  The  meaning  of  here  and  there,  above  and  below, 
behind  and  before,  are  all  definable  by  acts  of  motion — to  and 
from,  this  way  and  that  way, — joined  with  counter  or  resisting  mo- 
tiitns,  which  atop  llieir  progress.  When  the  question  is  asked  of 
a  child.  What  do  you  mean  by  any  one  of  these  terms  ?  he  inva- 
riiibly  replies  by  explanations  by  motion.  He  says,  in  effect. 
Move  an  object  in  this  or  that  direction,  and  then  arrest  it,  and 
it  will  be  here  or  there,  before  or  behind,  above  or  below. 

The  relations  of  time  can  also  be  generalized  by  means  of 
the  motions  of  material  objects.  A  moving  body  puggcats  duration 
as  truly  as  it  does  estension,  when  all  its  Import  is  received ;  the 
act  of  starting  suggests  ihen  us  truly  as  it  does  tiiere;  the  act  of 
stopping  suggests  now  as  well  as  here.  It  may  have  eome  to  do 
80  by  a  secondary  and  transferred  meaning;  but  it  does  so  in  fact 
and  by  a  universal  and  inevitable  connection. 

Even  when  time  is  thought  or  affirmed  of  mental  acta  and 
events,  it  is  still  represented  by  motion  in  space.  Hence  by  a 
natural  consequence,  when  time  is  affirmed  of  processes  (or 
states)  that  are  purely  spiritual,  its  relations  are  represented  in 
language  and  thought  by  motions  that  are  corpitreal.  It  follows 
that  motion  furnishes  all  the  materials  for  a  common  generalim- 
tlon  of  both  space  and  time  objects,  and  for  the  eomprehenision  and 
arrangement  of  Ume  and  tpace  rclationt  in  Ihe  tame  loffieal  »y^,em. 
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ThU  explainis  wty  matbematiwil  eniitlat  or  qvanta  are  so  natu- 
rally tiefioed  by  meana  of  motion;  a  fact  CDufirmed  and  illustntted 
by  many  siieh  defiuitiona.  These  definitiona  always  rest  upon, 
and  can  be  expressed  hy  postulates,  aud  thege  postulates  always 
suppose  an  act  or  acts  of  motion.  In  geometry  we  eay,  draw  a 
line  ;  terminate  or  bisect  a  Hue,  giving  a  point;  move  a  line  and 
it  gives  a  surface.  In  arithmetic  aud  algebra  we  say  eauid,  that 
is,  unite  a^  wholes,  or  add,  mbtract,  multiphj,  and  divide  ;  all  of 
which  terms  suggest  or  supposes  some  inures  taken  from  spatial 
motion. 

5  581.  Tim  extended  and  enduring  objecia  which 
MJi'irilig  "pIm  vto  have  tiua  far  considered,  are  limiied  object*,  And 
tei"  '^°  ""'''  ''"^  relations  to  apace  and  time  which  they  mrolva 
are  al^o  limited.  Whether  they  are  presented  hj 
sense-perception  or  consciousness,  whether  they  are  represented  to 
the  imagination  or  generalized  in  thought,  they  are  nece^aarily 
limited.  The  so-ndled  dimensions  of  extension — length,  breadth, 
and  thickness, — and  the  various  relations  of  duration,  can  only 
be  affirmed  of  finite  beings  and  activities.  If  affirmed  of  the  In- 
finild,  it  is  of  its  relations  to  the  finite.  Even  nfathematical  le- 
lations  can  be  conceived  of  only  as  limited  or  definite  quantitiea. 
These,  as  we  have  seen,  presuppose  some  objects  imagined  to  exm 
in  spaec,  or  series  of  such  objects  connected  by  acts  continuoos  in 
time,  of  which  certain  attributes  and  relations  are  affirmed,  i.  «;, 
Ikey  inv'iri'ibly  prtnuppoae  limited  objects. 

The  infinite  and  indefinite  have  therefore  no  place  in  m&Uitt- 
matics.  What  is  called  the  mathematical  infinite  is  cither  a 
quanlity  aa  yet  not  measured  or  numbered,  (.f,,aquantitTiu  ro- 
sp^cl  to  which  these  procegsc«  have  been  begun  but  are  not  jrt 
completed  ;  or  a  quantity  so  nearly  commensurable  with  another 
that  it  may  be  substituted  for  it.  The  so'called  infinite  quanti- 
tiea of  the  mathematics  arc  quantities  not  yet  actually  or  proxi- 
mately defined,  i.  e.,  mensurable  but  not  yet  measured  or  deBued. 
They  should  be  carefully  distinguished  from  what,  in  distinction 
from  them,  may  be  called  the  actual  infinite  or  uneotiditloncd. 
The  conception  of  the  mathematical  infinite  or  indefinite  mny  be 
rendered  possible  by  the  real  infinitude  of  time  and  space,  but  ia 
import  the  two  are  wholly  diverse,  if  indeed 


any  c 


cept  at  all  of  the  latter. 
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IX.    0/  Sptiee  and  Titne  as  iafinite  and  uiuionditioned. 
I8'2.    The  several  attributes  of  limited  extension 
■Uid  duration,  involve  relationship  to  aud  queetioaa  iiumtjuii 
■  coucernJng  epace  and  time,  um  n^ii 

These  attributes  and  properties,  wben  considered  ''™^'" 
J.flollectively  are  called  collectively,  extenthn  and  duraiion.     The 
r«ppropriatc  names  of  the  entities  to  which  these  properties  in- 
KTolve  relations,  are  xpace  and  time.     Thus  distinguished,  e 
rrion  and  duration,  i.  e.,  extension  and  duration  in  the  concrete,  o 
the  extension  and  duration  of  individual  objects,  are  known  by 
experience;   while  space  and  time,  as  soon  aa  they  are  appre- 
hended at  all,  are  known  a  priori,  i.  e.,  to  be  the  necessary  and 
r  jbndamental  conditions  of  all  actual  existences  and  evenls  as  ex- 
I  tended  and  enduring. 

t  It  is  not  asserted  that  in  applying  these  attributes  to  objects  of 
W  esperience  the  mind  necessarily  adverts  to  the  relations  to  time 
t  and  space  which  they  imply,  but  only  that  when  the  mind  gives 
I  attention  to  them,  it  cannot  fail  to  discover  that  these  relations 
I  are  implied,  and  with  them  the  existent^  of  time  and  space.  To 
I  make  this  discovery  the  mind  may  need  to  make  the  experionoa 
F  of  maiiy  objects  of  sense  and  consciousness.  It  may  need  the 
ft  discipline  of  many  acts  of  attention  to  separate  and  analyze 
B-Tthat  is  at  first  known  confusedly  and  without  discrimination. 
I  In  order  Fully  to  appreciate  the  time  and  space  relations  of  oh- 
liects  and  events  to  one  another  as  well  as  to  time  and  space 
[themselves,  the  imagination  may  need  to  be  called  into  exercise. 
KOne  material  ohject  may  need  to  be  annexed  to  another  and  still 
Bothers  to  these,  before  space  can  be  fully  understootl  in  all  the: 
Pjelations  which  it  involves  to  the  extended  objects  thtia  believed 
Bbr  supposed  to  exist,  or  to  other  extended  objects  besides.  In  like 
Rnanner,  many  events  must  be  experienced,  tn  order  that  the  com- 
Binon  relations  of  all  these  and  of  all  conceivable  enduring  objects 
Ro  time,  may  be  distinctly  apprehended,  and  clearly  distinguished 
■from  the  time  which  is  common  to  them  all.  The  psychological 
BfionditioDS  of  knowledge  are  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  e»- 
ntence  and  the  evidence  of  the  objects  that  arc  known.  The  one 
■■^escribes  the  subjeetive  conditions  that  render  it  pomble  for  an  in- 
■^vidual  to  employ  and  apply  his  mind  in  such  a  manner  as  to  J 
Kdiscern  a  £ict  or  truth.     The  other  describes  objectively,  vhat  ia  1 
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it9  nature  is  knowable  by  all  individuals  under  these  subjective 
ditions,  aud  ihc  evidenc«,  if  there  be  any,  by  which  it  ia  kuoi 
§  283.    Exteu^on  and  duration  are  also  the  I 
jJS  «ua  °     or  the  grounds  of  the  Hmito  of  objecU  and  events, 
rnnu.  These  pertain  not  to  space  aiid  time,  but  to  objects 

and  events  as  related  to  Space  and  Time,  and  therefore  uid  br 
this  means,  to  one  another. 

Wht-'ii,  for  example,  I  perceive  a  box  either  inclodng  oitSj 
closed  by  what  we  call  a  void,  and  affirm  that  what  la  witE 
is  not  that  which  is  within,  or  conversely;  both  that  which  is 
within  and  mthout  are  conceived  an  matter  with  surfaces  mutu- 
ally coinciding;,  but  yet  dividing  or  limiting  the  one  &om  the 
other.  If  I  conceive  of  the  outmost  limit  of  the  universe  of  mat- 
ter and  ask  what  is  beyond,  immediately  as  I  ask  the  quustion  I 
attach  the  limiting  surface  to  other  matter  which  is  conceived  to 
bo  beyond,  and  the  outlines  of  which  I  begin  to  trace  by  the  O 
etructivo  motion  of  which  the  imagination  is  capable. 
outline,  one  portion,  via.,  the  limiting  aurface  already  doe 
is  fixed.  The  others  are  not  yet  drawn ;  tlie  mind  has  no  < 
eion  even  to  conceive  tliem  drawn,  and  it  remits  in  the  knowU 
or  belief  that  It  might  complete  them  in  any  way  In  wbiel 
chooses.  But  as  soon  as  they  should  be  completed  they  must  ll 
ceaaarily  be  conceived  as  inclosed  by  or  with  matter,  for  the  &in)[>le 
reason  that  an  extended  surface  of  that  which  has  no  actual  being 
canuot  be  conceived  or  thought  of. 

In  a  similar  way  the  instant  which  terminates  or  limita  | 
event,  is  the  beginning  of  another  as  yet  inchoate  or 
Hq  the  b^inning  of  an  event  already  past,  is  the  end  of  the  6 
that  was  trangacte<l  before  it. 

What  we  call  Spaee  and  Time  are  those  entities  which  can  be 
occupied,  as  we  say,  by  beings  and  events,  i.  e.,  which  render  their 
actual  existence  possible,  and  which  in  rendering  them  possible, 
also  make  it  possible  that  they  should  be  limited  from  one  an- 
other, 1.  e„  distinguished  from  one  another  by  thdr  oomtnon 
relations  to  space  and  time. 

It  follows  that :  Jtelntions  of  place  do  not  belong  to  epae«,  frtit 
they   IteUmg  to  bodies  perceived  or   imagined   to  srwit    in    ^taee. 


Rotation*  of  tinie  do  not  belong  to  duratio 
e.,  premippotiny  lime. 


,  but  to  evt^its 


occumng 
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§284.  Space  and  time  are  unlimitM,  simply  be-  i„  ,h,(  mo.. 
cause  the  conception  otliiiiilalioit  is  inapplicahle  to  thera,  llnfo'  11o 
becttuse  by  its  very  nature  it  ia  only  applicable  to  and  °u""nn»^ 
affii'muble  of  estended  matter  and  occurring  events, — when  we 
attempt  to  i^ply  it  to  Space  and  Time  we  can  only  do  it  by 
tt-auiB  of  objecta  and  events.  This  attribute  is  therefore  simply 
negative.  It  deuiea  that  the  relation  of  limitation  which  pertains 
I  to  bodies  and  acta  can  pertain  to  Space  and  Time. 

It  is  important  to  notice  this  distinction  in  order  that  we  may 
preserve  ourselves  &om  many  of  the  allege<l  incompatibilities 
which  are  conceived  to  be  involved  iu  the  attempt  to  know  or 
conceive  of  Space  and  Time. 

Thiu  HamiUoD  {Utl.  ii)  urges  that  wo  are  nndsr  the  neoeaeity  or  eonnetring 
qwce  and  lime  either  aa  nn  nhiiDluIe  jnnximuui  or  nn  abaoLutD  miainiuiu,  Had  tliM 
h  i>  Impunible  to  do  cirhcr,  bntiniie  tho  mind,  se  aooa  aa  It  bai  lliod  Che  liinlln  to 
'  the  ultioulaly  great  or  the  ulttmaiclf  nnall,  will  immediatolj  oreralep  or  go  be- 
•TODd  the  litaita  whieb  it  hwl  iiul  eitablished.  and  will  find  itself  oonUmuJl; 
baffled  in  iU  iuipolont  eSijrtB  to  grup  ur  conMire  either. 

In  the  unto  itrnlti,  Kaat  bad  urged  that  Ihs  mind,  in  its  attempts  to  eoneeiyc  of 

^  ealli  ^nfiNDiNfH—both  of  wbiob  eanaot  be  true,  uid  yet  one  of  which  would 
Mem  to  be  neoeaeary.     Both  orerlook  thst  the  nnzViniiin  and  ninVniiiin  which  we 
atteiupt  Id  eoDoeire  are  nut  tfince  and  li*ai(,  bat  bodies  and  events  u  limited  in 
■pane  and  time.   The  maxlinuin  aod  minimum  in  tho  oaae  are  not  apaee  and  l\ 
nor  are  Ebey  oonoepta  nf  either,  hot  they  are  coneepts  of  bodies  and  erenli  u 
Jated  to  and  limited  bji  space  and  time.      The;  am  limited  ooncepta,  and  in  Iheit .  I 
vary  Datura  Ingioall;  iDapplioahle  to  objeola  which  eannot  be  limited.    To  attempt 

I  to  think  ot  time  aad  apace  onder  any  sooh  concepts,  however  great  or  small,  is  to 
make  na  effort  whiah  will  inialve  aortnin  aad  constant  aontradiDtion  and  incnnsiS' 

<  toDoy.  To  attempt  to  picture  time  and  space  to  the  imagination  ii  imposiible, 
fer  we  oan  only  piolure  ol^eoC*  and  cTsnts  with  defioile  properties  and  obarao- 
toristioB.      Ktou  when  we  lay  uide  all  properties  except  what  we  oal)  their  timo 

'kod  space  relations,  what  we  picture  or  imagine  are  still  limited  ot^ecta  In  spaoa 

•paoe  and  time  tbemselTes.  Ii  is  tme  that  every  time  we  piutare  or  image  ancb 
0ltJ«<^tB  we  miiat  think  of  their  relatlona  to  their  eorrelatesi  time  and  apooo;  but 
ttme  and  space,  in  tbemsclres,  caa  neither  be  imaged  nor  pictured. 

§  285.  Again,  Space  and  Time  cannot  be  . genera-        spof-"! 
/hoi/  or  apprehended  by  or  under  eoncepfn.     Concepts  ^"^.n„^ 
Buppnge  definite  attributes  of  objecta  limited  by  and  ^n^Lu'*"  J 
.  individualized  in  Tune  and  Space.     But  Time  and 
Bpacc  are  withdrawn  from  those  eonditioiis  of  general iaition,  fop-l 
^y  are  necessarily  supposed  as  the  conditions  and  correlates  of  ^ 
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all  individual  existences  and  their  attributes.  Even  the  relations 
of  extension  aud  duratiriu,  by  which  individual  objects  arc  jws- 
sible,  cannot  be  intelligible  except  by  meana  of  theite  very  entities 
which  are  the  necessary  correlates  to  these  universal  properties 
of  all  individual  existences.  These  related  properties  ar«  gen- 
emlizable,  but  the  eutitiea  themselves  to  which  they  are  related 
cannot  be  generalized. 

Hpocc  and  Time  cannot  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  be 
drjined.  If  we  cannot  form  coucepts  of  these  entities  by  means 
of  generalized  attributes  or  relations,  it  is  manifest  that  we  cao- 
not  define  these  concepts,  because  to  define  is  simply  to  stale  the 
attributes  into  which  a  concept  thus  formed  can  be  resolved, 
§  214.  They  are  not  simple  concepts,  for  simple  concepts  pertain 
to  single  indecomposible  attributes  or  relations,  §  197,  and  no  one 
will  for  an  instant  believe  or  contend  that  the  import  of  either 
space  or  time  is  exhausted  by  any  single  property  or  rclatioiL 

What  is  demonstrated  to  be  necessary  from  the  nature  of  iha 
ca«e,  is  confirra»l  by  fact  and  experiment  whenever  we  make  th« 
trial.  Whenever  we  endeavor  to  define  these  entities  we  find 
ourselves  employing  conceots  which  presuppose  that  they  are 
already  known.  Every  concept  that  we  use  is  an  attribute  or 
rela^on  of  some  object  or  event  which  exists  in  space  or  timo. 
and  which  implies  some  relation  of  the  same  to  one  or  both.  We 
fall,  therefore,  continually  into  the  circle  of  using  in  our  deBnt- 
tions  terms  that  presuppose  that  to  be  known  which  we  attempt 
to  define  or  describe. 

§  286.  Space  and  time  are  known  by  trUuiJioH  u 
known  u  ihn  the  neces»ary  condiiwns  of  the  extsteace  and  the  con- 
■hD(r  iiNiitni  ccption  ol'  all  objects  and  events.  Every  object  and 
event,  as  has  been  already  explained,  has  properties 
or  attributes  which  imply  the  existence  of  these  cutiUia.  In 
knowing  that  these  objects  exist,  we  know  that  time  and  space 
cocist  as  their  actual  conditions.  In  concelviny  of  these  objects  or 
events  as  real  or  possible,  we  must  conceive  of  them  as  related 
to  space  and  time,  and,  of  course,  must  recognize  time  and  space 
as  their  logical  conditions. 

While,  then,  it  is  true  that  we  can  neither  generalize  nor  define 
time  and  space,  because  the  very  attributes  which  wo  must 
employ  imply  both,  it  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  Uiat  we  c 
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generalize  or  define  any  object  whatever  without  recognizing 
both,  and,  therefore,  time  and  space  must  enter  as  the  material 
into  all  our  concepts.    Again : 

Though  time  and  space  cannot  be  defined  or  conceived  by  the 
relations  of  objects  and  events  which  imply  time  and  space,  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  the  correlates  of  all  such  objects,  they  can 
be  explained  to  the  mind  by  means  of  the  limited  relations  which 
imply  their  real  existence.  So  far  is  it  froia  being  true  that,  be- 
cause space  and  time  are  known  by  intuition,  they  are  known  out 
of  relation  to  limited  objects  and  events;  that  rather  it  is 
only  possible  to  know  them  by  means  of  such  relations.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  are  only  known  as  implied  in  the  relations 
which  are  called  collectively  the  extension  and  duration  of  such 
concrete  realities ;  on  the  other,  they  cannot  be  generalized  nor 
defined  by  means  of  any  such  relations,  because  all  imply  their 
existence. 

It  has  already,  §  247  (5),  been  asserted  that  the  distinct  recog- 
nition of  these  correlates,  is,  as  it  were,  the  fifth  or  last  stage  of  the 
mind's  attainment  in  cognition ;  which  is  reached  only  by  the  few 
who  are  trained  to  habits  of  speculative  anal3rsis  and  discrimina- 
tion. K  this  is  so,  then  it  is  obvious  that  the  number  of  thinkers 
is  very  small  who  have  any  occasion  to  ask  the  question,  whether 
space  and  time  can  be  defined,  or  whether  they  are  known  out 
of  relation  to  or  by  means  of  their  relations  to  the  concrete. 
But  the  persons  who  have  occasion  to  ask  these  questions  can 
certainly  comprehend  that  the  very  relations  which  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  used  to  define  time  and  space,  because  they  imply  them, 
may,  for  this  very  reason,  be  the  only  medium  of  bringing  them 
before  the  mind  for  the  uses  of  thought 

§  287.   What  then,  are  space  and  time  f    Are  they  _ 
substances f  qtuuUies,  or  relations  f    Or,  are  they  the  andiimofcon- 
forms  or  subjective  conditio7is  of  kn^owledge  by  sense  or 
consciousness  f    Or  is  it  impossible  to  ascertain  what  they  are? 
These  questions  will  force  themselves  upon  the  attention  of  a 
few  ;  and  they  require  an  answer. 

Are  they  substances?  That  they  are  material  things  with 
sensible  qualities  will  scarcely  be  imagined  or  contended  by  any 
one.  No  one  would  honestly  believe,  or  seriously  urge  that  they 
can  be  heard,  or  smelled,  or  seen,  or  tasted,  or  touched.    Space 
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and  time  are  not  perceived  in  such  waya  or  by  such  means, 
and  hence  cannot  bo  classed  with  material  eubstancai.  Nor  are 
they  spiritual  beiuj^'g.  They  have  none  of  the  properties  (rf 
Bpirits.  They  cannot  think,  or  feel,  or  will.  Nor  can  thcyfi 
apprehended  by  consciousness  in  the  Epecial  aenae  of  the  ( 
Neither  time  nor  epace  is  a  apiritua!  substance. 

They  are  not  qualities  or  propertiea  of  spirit  or  mailer.  Hr- 
Bamuel  Clark  mainttuned  that  space  and  time  are  attributes  or 
modes,  and  that  inasmuch  aa  both  are  infinite,  there  must 
be  an  Infinite  Being  to  which  they  helong.  James  Mill,  in  his 
Amthjsia  of  the  Suman  Mind,  chap.  xiv.  asserts  that  tbey  are 
eimply  abstract  terma  which  stand  for  coUective  conceptions  of 
those  attributes  of  extension  and  duration,  which  belong  to 
individual  beings  and  acta.  But  it  needs  no  further  diacussion  to 
prove  that  they  are  and  can  be  neither.  Nor  are  they  aimply 
relations,  aa  Leibnitu  maintained.  This  philosopher  defined  Bpaee 
as  au  order  of  co-existence,'  and  time  as  'an  order  of  succceatOD.' 
{Third  Idler  to  Dr.  S.  Clark,  §  4,  ed.  Erd.,p.  752.)  Using  exten- 
sion ns  its  equivalent,  ho  defines  space  as  the  order  of  powiible 
co-esistcDces ;  and  time  as  the  order  of  inconstant  possibilities. 
{Reply  to  Bnylf.,  ed.  Erd.,  p.  189.)  Calderwood  defines  time  as  "  a 
cerlain  correlation  of  existences,"  and  distiuguishee  his  own  view 
from  that  of  Hamilton,  who  calls  it  "  the  image  or  concept  of  a 
certain  correlation  of  existences."  {The  Phil,  of  tlie  In/iniie,  2d 
ed.,  c,  V.) 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  snid  already,  that  space  mad 
time  are  neither  rettilion»  nor  eorrdaliinii,  but  correlate*  to  beings 
and  events.  Extension  and  duration  are  the  relations  or  correla- 
tions in  question ;  but  those  involve  apace  and  time  as  reatiUoa, 


:  Spuos  uid  time  ni 
isenuitserlecl  bj  KsDt.  IhnI 
>l  if  we  dliitiugulgh  tbo  tni 
ID  tbe  rarrni  of  Ihii  nwttBi 
dbI  iatuitloD,  aad  timo  ia  tbu  fnn 


Agnia:  Spuos  unJ  time  nro  not /ottMo/ i"ii(Ni(i"on  [i.  *.,  preaeolnMor]  In  |ha 
notmlijectiTefonnionlj.  Ttaii pfailompher lao^t 
r  nppmhcadgil  bj  pEmnption  and  enniusioaaa*^ 
D  tpuo  it  (be  rorni  or  lenM-peirxpIiun  or  ex. 
loiaeii.  Tben  is  ■  senia  in  irhUh 
luutrino  i*  trae.  Eitension  ig  the  TnriD  oF  mnlerlBl  obj»U  ia  tho  tniM 
ill  tatb  objccta  are  pennitiMl  u  CKlrDileil,  »nd  none  onn  he  spTirvhsv-Ud 
>t  nndur  tbe  rorin  or  oondllioa  of  being  nn  eitpniti^  abjact.  When  «t)  i^b 
jr  wbioh  ij  given  in  the  rkrioua  aennible  qnolitka  ia  Ifaongbl  awny,  the  n-lik- 
:  the  mutter  lurnijhcU  in  uonecUms. 
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Ha  Taib  to  diitinj;uiah  betwiwD  exteaiion  anil  datation  as  ralaliDug,  uid  tb« 
oomlalea  space  and  time  wbiob  thej  invoWe,  Ho  do«>  not  ootioo  thut  those  vorjf 
MlaCluuB,  ofLer  or  undor  whioh  all  olyeuU  and  their  onoceptB  are  and  rauBt  bu 
foriued,  do  Id  tbelr  vrr;  nature  lutolve  the  iatuilive  knowlsdge  of  efiiux  and 
time  at  nalitiu,  and  that  to  auppoie  Ibat  they  are  only  tarmt  i>  to  siolude  and 
•liuinate  that  nhiob  is  given  aud  affirmed  b;  their  ler/ natnns.  Srcend.-  Xlta 
•nggtBliun  ur  tho  aasamptiun  that  lbs;  depend  im  the  gntijiialiro  oonititution  of  ' 
the  buman  inlolleot  is  uuirarnLnlad  by  |ii»it[va  evidenoe  and  ii  oanlradieled  b^ 
tha  teatiiDoay  of  the  inteltoet  ilaolf.  Thn  >u|.|>aaitiun  that  inlellcers  of  auotbrr 
'•4M>ler  mighl  puasililjieiiEt,  which  oouli!  know  obJHJti  without  the  rolalion  ofiipaae 
and  time,  lairilhaul  prour  and  agsiatt  proof  (f  259.)  In  olher  wiirda,  th;il  whlnh 
DBkeH  it  pnaalbJe  and  neceneary  for  exteaeiun  and  duration  to  be  the  forms  of 
perotjilion  and  conaciouaucsa  ia  the  Gut  that  the  olijccta  of  theae  (nu  mudoa  uf 
'knowledge  ara  In  roality  related  to  the  eotiUoa  apaoe  and  time. 

§  288.  St,  Augustine  ia  reported  to  have  said — "  ^Vhat  coBoiiudoB. 
is  time?  If  not  asked,  I  know,  but  attempting  to 
explain,  I  know  not."  Tliis,  in  one  view,  ia  correct  We  know 
by  intuition  that  time  and  eptice  exist,  but  to  explain  or  define 
what  they  are,  is  not  so  easy.  It  may  relieve  our  embar- 
nisgnient  in  part  to  explain  why  we  cannot  answer  the  questioa 
in  one  sense,  and  why  we  can  in  another.  If,  in  answering  the 
question  what,  it  is  expected  or  required  that  we  should  clasa 
tbem  with  objects  limited  by  apace  or  time,  or  objects  having 
:inaterial  or  spiritual  propertiea,  or  objects  holding  relatious  to 
space  and  time,  in  other  words,  that  we  should  class  them  with 
beings,  qualities,  or  relations,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  these 
terms,  then  it  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  answer  this  question  at 
all.  We  cannot  say  wlmt  they  are.  But  wo  know  that  they 
exist,  i.  e.,  there  exist  realities  which  answer  to  the  terms,  Tlidr 
existence  ia  implied  in  the  existence  of  every  limited  object  and 
property,  because  every  such  object  and  property  ia  related  to 
them.  We  cannot  believe  or  know  that  the  one  exists  without  ■ 
knowing  that  the  other  exists  aim.  But  can  we  in  ajiy  aeiise  of 
the  Miorrf, «)Aa(,explain  tho  nature  of  that  which  we  know  exists? 
We  can,  so  &r  as  to  say  that  they  are  entities  to  which  all  these 
limited  objects  are  related,  and  which  are,  therefore,  correlates  to 
them.  If  they  are  correlates  to  all  limited  objects,  they  are 
known  and  described  by  their  relations  to  them.  By  their  very 
nature  they  are  entities  to  whieb  these  objects  bear  these  rela-  ■ 
itions,  and  by  their  relations  to  tliese  objects  they  are  known  an 
^thought  of     They  cannot  be  said  to  be  defined  in  the  sense  i 
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which  limited  objecla  are  defined,  but  they  can  be  euggested  or 
deacribed  to  the  miud  as  the  necesaary  correlates  of  limited  ex- 
istences, by  means  of  their  relations  to  them. 

These  relations  to  both  space  and  time  are  represented  in 
thought  and  language  by  means  of  mothii,  oa  has  already  been 
explained,  and  hence  it  follows  that  space  and  time  are  set  forth 
in  thought  and  language  by  the  same  medium. 

We  conclude  that  in  whatever  sense  space  and  time  are  uacon- 
ditioned,  itifinite,  and  absolute,  they  are  not  so  in  any  such  sense 
as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  being  related  to  the  finite.  By 
means  of  these  relations  they  can  be  both  conceived  and  knotm. 
t§342.J 


CHAPTER  V. 

CAUSATION  AND  THE   RELATION   OF  CADBALITT. 
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§  289.  From  the  formal  and  mathematical  intni- 
taw.  ud  u  &  tiona  we  come  to  those  which  are  rca!,  i.  e.,  which  an 
required  to  explain  the  attributea  which  are  resptx^ 
ively  distinctive  of  material  and  spiritual  beingg.  Into  dicso  real 
relations  nil  the  actually  existing  properties  and  p'jwers  of  matttf 
and  spu-it  are  resolved.  Under  the  laws  which  regulate  their 
operation,  tlie  eflecte  and  jiurposes  that  dwcribe  the  universe  xm 
accomplL-jbed.  We  shall  consider  first,  the  relation  of  catuatilji  *ir 
eaiuatlon. 

The  relation  of  causality  is  sometimes  called  ffis  Law,  at 
other  times  tiie  Principle  of  causality,  causation,  or  muf^  and 
effect.  Causation  as  a  law  is  viewed  as  a  relation  actually 
prevailing  in  or  ruling  over  the  finite  universe  of  physical  and 
spiritual  being.  Causation  as  a  principle  is  placed  first  or  higheBt 
with  reference  to  the  other  concepts  or  truths  which  depend  upon 
or  are  derived  from  it — either  relatively  or  absoltttcly,  acconUne 
as  the  truth  is  rciteived  aa  original  or  derived.  The  finst  of  tlicM 
appellations  is  ohjMive  and  real,  and  indicates  its  univer^  preva- 
lence among  objec.ta  actually  existing.  The  other  is  tnifijftrUve  and 
lo(pcal,  and  designates  the  place  which  the  relation  or  the  propoB- 
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tioQ  in  which  it  is  expressed  holds  in  the  systematic  arrangement 
of  our  knowledge,  (c£  §  246). 

Causation  as  a  law  may  be  stated  thus :  Every  finite  event  is 
a  caused  event,  or,  more  briefly,  is  an  effect.  Causation,  as  a 
principle,  may  be  thus  expressed :  Every  finite  event  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  referring  it  to  a  cause  as  the  ground  or  reason  of 
its  existence. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  proposition,  every 
effect  must  have  a  cause,  is  purely  and  simply  identical.  It  is 
mere  tautology,  expanding  in  the  predicate  what  had  been  im- 
plied in 'the  subject  The  term  effect,  in  its  import,  implies  a 
cause  by  a  logical  necessity.  To  say  an  effect  must  be  caused,  is 
as  reasonable  as  to  say,  a  caused  event  is  caused,  or,  xy  ==  x  x  y, 

§  290.  Causation,  both  as  law  and  prmciple,  is  / 

affirmed  of  events.  But  what  is  an  event  f  An  event 
is  something  which  is  known  to  be,  which  was  not ;  or  which 
begins  to  be  or  to  occur.  Events  are,  therefore,  finite,  t.  c, 
limited  by  relations  of  space  or  time.  Their  existence  or  occur- 
rence implies  change.  Something  is  here  and  now  which  was 
not.    Oi  these  changes  it  is  affirmed  that  they  were  caused. 

In  the  material  world,  events  are  changes  of  place  or  relative 
position,  motions  in  space,  changes  of  form,  changes  of  properties 
in  respect  to  exbtence  or  intensity.  They  are  oflen  called  pheno- 
mena, i,  e.,  manifestations  to  the  senses  or  the  consciousness  of 
some  power  or  agency. 

Events  or  phenomena  are  more  numerous  and  conspicuous  in 
the  vegetable  and  animal  sphere.  There  is  growth,  change  of  form 
and  of  structure,  the  manifestation  of  new  colors,  odors,  and 
above  all,  there  is  constant  motion.  In  the  m^nUd  or  spiritu*^?. 
sphere,  new  thoughts,  new  feelings,  new  purposes,  pass  before  the 
observant  eye  of  consciousness  &ster  than  they  can  be  accounted 
for.  But  besides  phenomena  of  these  classes  in  the  world  of  life, 
which  appear  in  acts,  states,  or  qualities,  more  or  less  lasting, 
there  are  still  others  in  the  existence  and  production  of  new  and 
separate  beings,  material  and  spiritual. 

Besides  these,  there  are  conditions  or  states  more  or  less  per- 
manent which  require  to  be  accounted  for,  such  as.  the  equilibria 
of  forces,  or  pressure,  as  illustrated  in  the  action  of  gravitation 
or  electricity,  the  tendencies  of  fluids  at  rest  or  in  motion.     All 
2J 
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thcae,  ao  far  as  tue  law  of  cau^atiou  is  concerned,  come  under 
the  cliisa  of  events  or  phenomeua. 

Many  of  these  so-called  events  and  phenomena  are  a  eombina- 
tion  of  aei-cral,  and  made  up  of  many  uuit^.  But  whether  aunpls 
or  complex,  each  one  of  them  is  caused.  If  the  queatioa  be  lubeil. 
What  is  a  single  event,  or  the  simplest  phenomenon  l"  we  Itavx) 
only  to  reply,  that  any  change,  tlie  least  es tensive  in  ^pace.  or  the 
briefest  possible  in  time,  whidi  can  be  discemed  by  human  ob- 
servation, is  a  single  event 

§291.  Again:  we  distinguish  between  the  caus« 
gnKhdd  from  of  on  event  and  the  conditions  of  its  actually  pn>- 
ducing  the  effect  The  stroke  of  a  hammer  is  tbo 
cause  of  the  fracture  of  a  stoiie,  of  the  ftnttening  of  a  leaden 
bullet,  of  the  heating  of  a  bit  of  iron.  The  conditions  of  the 
effect  woultj,  in  such  a  case,  be  said  to  be  the  properties  of  the 
stoue,  the  buUet,  or  the  iron. 

In  any  such  case  the  effect  is  frequently  said  to  be  the  resultant 
of  the  joint  action  of  the  strikiug  hammer  and  the  resisting 
stone,  lead,  or  iron.  This  doctrine  Is  thus  generalized  by  Mill: 
"The  real  cause  is  the  whole  of  these  antecedents  (or  conditions), 
and  we  have,  philosophically  speaking,  no  right  to  give  the  nivme 
of  cause  to  one  of  them  exclusively  of  the  others."  (Loij.,Ti.  \u., 
c.  v.,§  3).  To  the  same  effect,  Raj's  IlamUton :  "  Every  eSWct  is 
only  produced  by  the  concurrence  of  at  least  two  causes  itutd  by 
cause,  be  it  observed,  I  mean  every  tiling  without  which  the 
effect  could  not  be  realized)."  {Met,,Lea.  3.)  In  common  life  a 
distinction  is  made  between  the  efficient  and  patJent  cause,  Uie 
last  being  used  for  the  object,  i.  e„  that  on  which  the  eau^l  agency 
shows  a  result,  or  upon  which  it  is  exerted.  It  is  obvious  that  that 
whose  activity  is  most  obvious  or  demonstrative,  is  called  the 
efficient  The  patient  or  recipient  often  exhibits  no  force  or  energy, 
as,  the  cohesion  of  the  stone,  lead,  or  iron  in  the  cases  supposed. 

Sometimes  the  objects  in  their  matter  and  chief  elements  aro 
said  to  be  the  same,  but  the  force  or  cauxal  agency  is  applied 
under  diverse  conditions  of  quantity,  time,  or  distance:  as  a 
chemical  agency  is  doubled ;  the  gravitating  force  operates  with  a 
varying  energy ;  a  wave  of  light  acts  with  twice  a  given  rar 
pidity.  Tlicse  conditions  are  called  in  scientific  language,  tha  h 
of  the  acting  of  the  forces  or  powers — tlie  cau»a[  agcnte — of  ni 
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§  292.  Of  causation  both  as  a  law  and  a  principle 
wc  assert  that  the  relation  is  wiff'mal  and  independent.  J^olx"^^ 
Those  who  r^ard  it  aa  secondary  and  derived  usually  t£„^BUtiun.' 
resolve  it  into  some  relation  of  time.  The  history 
of  speculation  abounds  in  such  attempta.  This  is  not  surprising. 
The  relations  of  time  pertain  to  all  objects  whatever.  If  objects 
are  connected  by  the  relation  of  causality,  the  Bame  objects  must 
also  be  united  to  observation  either  as  co-existent  or  as  bucccs- 
sivc.  The  most  conspicuous  advocates  of  this  disposition  of  the 
causal  relation  are  David  Hume,  Dr.  Thomaa  Brown,  and  John 
Stuart  Mill 

Hume  de&nes  a  cause  as  a  constantly  pretedent,  and  an  effect 
as  a  constanUy  mbseqaent  event  The  necessity  by  which  conjoined 
objects  are  connected  as  e&use  and  effect,  arises  from  their  being 
united  in  the  mind's  own  experience,  and  the  consequent  fact 
that  the  thought  or  observation  of  the  one  determines  the  mind 
to  a  lively  idea  of  the  other.  They  are  discovered  to  be  thus  re- 
lated by  the  constant  conjunction  of  the  two. 

Dr.  T.  Brown  agrees  with  Hume  that  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effet4  is  nothing  more  than  the  constant  and  invariable  connec- 
liou  of  two  objects  in  time, — the  one  as  antecedent  and  the  other 
as  consequent.  Brown  differs  from  Hume  in  holding  that  two 
(>l)jcct8  need  only  be  conjoined  in  a  single  instance  in  order  to  bo 
kuown  as  cause  and  effect  respectively,  while  the  tlieory  of  Hume 
rccjuires  tliat  they  must  be  fretjuently  conjoined  in  order  to  bo 
causally  connected.  Indeed  the  interest  and  meuning  of 
Hume's  causal  connection  depends  upon  the  tendency  of  the 
mind  to  think  of  those  objects  together  which  have  been  observed 
to  be  conjoined  in  fact  Brown  contends  that  the  only  use  of  re- 
peated observations  is  to  enable  the  mind  to  analyze  or  sepuralo 
complex  objects  into  their  ultimate  elements;  a  single  conjunc- 
tion of  any  two  clearly  distinguished  objects,  in  his  view,  gives 
tlieir  causal  connection. 

"A  onuic,  (facnraro,  in  tbo  fnllsit  dnfliiltian  wfaiofa  it  phlloeapblull;  ■dmilf, 
ran;  b«  nnid  lo  be,  that  nliicb  immediiUel]'  prMadoa  laxj  ohsog?,  uid  wMch,  cx- 
SHling  at  an;  time  in  Biniilu'  siroumDtiinaei,  hu  been  iJwijs,  and  iriil  bo  ktoftjf, 
ijntncrfi»[ol.»  followed  bj  %  »lm\l%t  ubange,     Ptiorily  in  Iho  Kqucnco  obaorvcd. 
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The  Theory  of  Hume  and  Brown  has,  in  its  cssenUal  featorei^ 
been  repnuluctd  anfl  defended  by  Jobn  Stuart  Mill.  It  is  IuIIt 
aud  fairly  stated  in  bis  own  Ittuguage  in  the  followlag  extracts 
from  hia  System  of  Logic. 

"Tbo  ]aw  ol  caueklliiD,  the  rccogaitioa  of  vbiDh  Is  tbsmkia  piUu-  ofiiidnettn 
philompbr,  i«  hut  the  fninilimr  truth,  that  inTariahill^  of  ■m.'MHian  ia  foanil  by 

premdod  it."  •  •  "Tu  portain  faele,  oertaia  fiuU  always  do  and  aj  wo  UcJicf* 
alnaji  will  aunHwd.  The  innirialile  antecedent  ia  termed  the  canse;  tbo  inrari- 
able  BDnnquent,  the  effect;  and  (he  uniTenaUlf  of  the  lair  of  oanialiun  amntit 
Sn  this,  that  ererj  oonseqiunt  ia  oonneolcd  in  this  manoet  with  tome  paxticalu 
antwwdenl,  or  set  of  anlmcdents.  Let  tha  faot  bo  what  it  may,  if  il  bus  bceum 
Id  exist,  it  wae  preaodod  by  soma  fact  or  fsoti,  with  nbiob  it  ii  iatsriolilji  wo- 
neelod."— B.  m.,0.  ¥.,f  2. 

oocurring,  eome  other  phoanmsDOD  inrariiibly  oomniDDCiu  or  liu  lli  origik. 
Whatber  tbo  oSoot  ooinciJoa  in  point  of  time  vith,  or  imainllulel;   fotloKi^  Iho 
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and  Hbeo  wo  arc  in  doubt  bBtircon  twu  oociiitvnt  pbi^nODiena,  wbMh  la 
whiob  ofleol,  we  rightly  devm  the  queilion  aolrod  if  ir« 
tlwm  prooedod  tbo  other."— B.  IIL,o.  t..§  t. 

In  other  words,  causation  does  not  imply  production, 
dence,  efficiency  or  force,  but  siinply  uniibrm  succcasioD  or  con- 
stant conjunction.  All  events  or  begun  cxistencea  &xp  or  nmy  ht 
presumed  to  be  invariably  preecdoil  by  ct;rtaiu  events,  morv  or 
fewer,  in  a  eet  or  assemblage,  each  ouo  of  which  is  as  truly  s 
cause  as  auy  other. 

Against  these  views  of  Mill  and  others,  we  contend  that  the  i» 
lation  of  causation  caimot  be  resolved  into  any  relations  of 'nniR 
Our  reasons  arc  these.  It  ia  conceded  by  Mill,  that  in  moe 
cattee,  no  interval  of  antecedence  or  succession  can  Ire  diBceme)! 
between  the  cause  and  the  effect.  To  set  aside  the  force  of  this  un- 
deniable fact,  he  contends  that  though  this  is  true,  yet  all  tiinM 
coses  in  which  we  have  occasion  to  resort  to  the  law  of  ouim- 
tion,  are  caaes  of  bpj»un  existence,  in  which  the  raiiae  is  ohviouslv 
before  the  effect  He  insiE^ls  therefore  t.iiat  " pnuHtaUy"  his  view 
of  the  nature  of  causation  cannot  be  controverted.  This  w« 
grant,  so  far  as  to  nliow  that  in  most  instances  in  which  w«  hav« 
occasion  to  discover  a  cause  or  predict  an  effeet,  the  event  it  • 
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begun  exiatence.  In  other  words,  practically  every  caUBsd  exis- 
tence is  a  begun  extsteQce,  and  every  caufie  precedes  its  effect,  und 
every  effect /o/^oim  ita  cause  :  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  re- 
lations before  and  afler  usually  attend  the  relation  of  causality. 
This  is  simply  the  truism  that  all  events,  i.  e.,  all  be<fim  exis- 
teticea,or  phenomena,  occur  in  time; or, stated  in  another  manner, 
that  all  finite  phenomena  are  subject  to  time-relations.  But  it  is 
one  thing  to  assert,  which  is  all  that  Mill  does  in  this  passage,  that 
we  can  determine  causes  and  efiects  by  moams  of  their  constantly 
attending  relations  of  time,  and  quite  another  to  show  that  the 
.two  relations  are  identical. 

That  they  are  not  identical  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  without 
the  assumption  of  the  relation  of  causation  as  distinct  and  real, 
logical  deduction  would  be  impossible.  This  has  been  shown  in 
the  analysis  of  deduction  already  given.  Induction  also  would  be 
ounieaning.  It  is  idle  to  contend  that  the  force  of  the  reasons 
and  Iiiws  by  which  we  explain  and  predict  events  is  exhausted  by 
resolving  them  into  uniform  antecedences  and  successions  in  time. 
This  has  been  already  shown  under  Induction.  It  will  be  more 
conclusively  proved  when  we  consider  in  its  place  the  explanatioa 
of  Induction  given  by  Mill  in  bis  own  tlieorj  of  the  nature  of  the 
causal  relation,  §  294.  '^is  explanation  not  only  fails  to  satisfy 
the  mind  in  respect  to  inJuctioo,  but  it  reacts  against  his  under- 
lying and  assumed  construction  of  the  camal  relation.  But  a 
from  tlicee  considerations,  we  contend  that  the  very  statement  of 
the  proposition  is  its  own  sufficient  refiitation.  The  human  mind 
clearly  distinguishes  the  relations  of  time  from  the  relations  of 
eauaality  and  prodwtwn.  The  intelligent  and  universal  use  of 
llie  whole  vocabulary  of  terms  appropriate  to  each  of  these 
classes  of  relations  Li  but  the  constant  attestation  that  this  dis- 
tinction is  made  universally  and  necessarily  by  the  mind;  in 
■nther  words,  that  causation  cannot  be  resolved  into  any  relatjon 
of  time. 

§^293,  The  relation  of  causality  being  established, 
we  assert  that  the  mind  inUtitively  believes  (hat  every  ^  ™dSiuaj?B- 
event    u    cattsedy    i.    e.,  is   produced   by   the  action  a'«a" ^    " ' 
of  some  agent  or  agents,  which,  with  respect  to  the  effect,  an 
.called  its  cause  or  its  causes. 

The  reasoDS  for  this  view  are  the  following ; — 
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(a)  We  explain  the  occurrence  of  events  in  common  life,  on 
the  asaumptioQ  of  this  truth.  To  explain  phenomena  is  to  refer 
t«  the  beinga  or  agencies  which  have  occasioned  them.  When 
these  producing  agents  are  discovered,  and  the  modes  and  laws 
of  their  action  are  referred  to  or  unfolded,  the  proceas  of  ex- 
planation is  complete. 

(b)  When  an  event,  haa  occurred  which  is  not  yet  accounted 
for,  and  the  mind  is  aroused  to  the  efiort  to  solve  or  explain  its 
occurrence,  it  believes  just  as  {irmly  that  it  can  be  accounted 
for  in  the  way  described,  as  if  the  explanation  had  heea  in  &et 
uttained.  It  is  as  confident  E)efore  ns  after  the  cause  has  been 
determined,  that  lis  occurrence  depends  upon  some  cause  or 
causes.  Upon  this  confidence  rest  all  the  inquiries  and  expen- 
ments  which  it  sets  ou  fooL 

(e)  The  mind  not  only  explains  the  past,  but  it  reJies  upon  the 
future,  on  the  ground  of  its  faith  in  causation.  It  provida  fijr 
or  secures  future  results  by  availing  itself  of  the  causes  wbicli  it 
knows  will  prorluce  them.  It  employs  these  agents  in  all  its 
plans  and  experiments  with  entire  certainty  of  the  restills  whMi 
they  will  effect.  It  predicts  these  results  with  confidence  so  soon 
as  it  is  certain  of  all  the  causes  which  are  or  may  be  put  into 
action. 

(d)  In  these  explanations  and  CKperiments  the  mind  is 
impelled  by  a  special  emotion,  always  present  and  poweritlL 
Curiosity  la  more  than  an  interest  and  desire  to  know  an 
event  as  a  fact:  it  impels  to  the  knowledge  of  its  caoea 
and  laws,  of  its  origin  and  growth.  The  exist«nce  of  a 
strong  and  apparently  original  emotional  capacity  of  this  tort 
confirms  the  view  that  the  relation  itsolf  is  original  as  a  law  of 
existence,  and  that  the  belief  in  it  is  a  fundamental  piincipl*  of 
the  mind's  knowledge. 

What  the  mind  unconsciously  assumes  to  be  true  in  practinl 
life,  it  distinctly  and  consciously  applies  in  all  the  tneUuni*  mtd 
proeetxi's  of  thought  and  of  geiev.ee.  We  have  seen  that  deduc- 
tive reasoning  has  no  meaning  unless  the  relation  of  oausaUty  is 
assumed,  and  that  induction  in  its  researches  after  the  forcea  and 
laws  of  matter  and  of  spirit,  makes  the  same  aasumptkia. 
Science,  in  alt  its  processes,  investigates  the  propentos,  tin 
powers,  the  &rcee,  the  attributes,  and  the  laws,  of  all  exi8tii^( 
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objects.    But  properties,  powers,  forces,  and  attributes  are  all  of 
them  terms  which  directly  aasert  or  indirectly  imply  that  there 
is  a  causal  energy  or  activity  io  these  objecta.     The  laws  of 
matter  and  of  spirit  have  no  import,  and  can  admit  no  applicar 
tioD,  except  as  cnusal  agencies  are  affirmed  which  these  ia.v/a 
measure  or  formulate.     Except  us  the  causal  relation  is  believed 
And  assumed,  scientific  knowledge  can  have  no  import,  and  sci-    ' 
itific  inquiries  would  be  meaningless  and  impossible. 
Moreover :  the  belief  in  the  relation  of  causality  is  wrought   I 
.Into  and  expressed  by  the  structure  of  language.     There  are 
words  which  express  causal  activity,  words  which  express  the  r&- 
.«eption  of  such  activity,  and  words  which  express  the  changes 

'hicli  are  wrought  in  objects  by  means  of  causal  activity,    The  j 
[^Krammar  of  every  language  furnishes  proof  of  this,  both  in  its 
mology  and  its  syntax. 
These  considerations  prove  decisively  that  our  belief  in  causatioD  J 
an  intuitive  principle  which  meets  all  the  criteria  of  uniiieraal-  I 
t,  neecaaity,  and  originality, 

is  disputed  by  many.     Van-  coumi^  iii'w 
oua  counter  theories  have  been  devised  to  account  for  iirr  noi 

the  univertal  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  the  very  gene-  K.IIi'ciimi     't 
ml  application   of  causation.       The    first   of   these 
counter  theories  which  we  notice  is,  that  the  belief  in  the  unirer-  s 
sality  of  causation  is,  like  other  general  beliefs,  acquired  by  j 
induction.    This  is  the  doctrine  of  J.  S.  Mill. 

i1  Inv  of  Dinuutinn  it  dosa  appear  th»t  tbere  n 
lirersftl  prevalsn™  of  th«t  lair  throughout  nnl 
a  the  eame  confident  and  unqualifleJ  Dinnnor  ai 
nt.  There  vu  a  tiino  when  many  of  tho  pbeRDmcna  of  nalnn  muil  h 
irFd  allagelhor  onpriolons  and  Irrpgnlar.  not  gnvcraod  hj  tuf  laws, 
ily  cuniuquent  npon  any  raiuei."  •  •  "  Tho  trulh  ia,  Ml  M.  Cnmte  bus  i 
od  out.  that  (althongh  the  ganeraliting  propontitj  must  hare  prompltd  , 
ind  from  almoit  tho  bpginning  of  their  oiperionije  to  aMrihe  all  oveult 
caaie  more  or  leaa  mjiteriniiA)  the  eonriction  that  pbenomena  liavo  invi 
tawa,  and  follow  with  regularity  ocrt^o  snlcoedenl  phenomeaa,  was  nnlj    j 


H.ro  bMn  afflnned  ii 


wnration."— B.  111,0 


riolher,  bo^tnaing  with  thoae  w 


iwledge  adva 


irohend  that  tho  aoniidcrallan«  wbkb  givo,  nC  the  present  dny,  U 
^of  of  tbe  law  oT  the  unifurmlt;  of  iUMca«lon.  u  true  of  all  phenuinima  i 
cineptloa,  thia  ebanctsr  of  (lomplDIDDeaa  and  connluriveneiu.  an  the  fal 
:  First,  that  we  Dov  know  It  dirootlf  to  be  true  of  far  the  greater  Dumber  of    ' 
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Bfpond,  whieh  atlll  further  ei 
which  the  oomplBle  Mlablisl 
"When  overj  phouomoiioii 
lliB  qiienioD,  hnil  a  c 


know  it  not  to  be  Inic,  tho  Dtai«<l 
ome  we  coDDOt  poeilivd;,  (rom  direct  Brid«no< 
lidFB  thit  first  clou  of  cumiderstionB  then  b  ■ 
irmtesthe  flODclmiiOD,  snd  fTOm  tho  rcflogniUon  at 
.  of  ttie  nnivennl  law  maT  nuonablj  be  lUtod.' 
n  IliBt  we  know  auffiniendj  wall  to  b«  thle  to  uiww 
n  which  it  wai  invnrl^bl;  coiurqneiil,  it  wu  man  ru. 
labililj  to  assiga  the  causes  of  other  pbouomenk  wow 
from  our  ignorance,  than  that  there  weni  ph»oinen«  whieh  went  aocansBd,  sad 
which  hoppened  aecidcDtall;  la  bo  exutl;  those  which  we  htid  hitherto  hut  no  (US' 
oieni  opportunity  of  itudying.  It  miul,  at  tho  same  time,  be  reDiarlcwl,  lliat  the 
lensoDB  for  this  reliHncB  do  not  hold  in  circnm stances  nnknown  to  u*.  and  bcjonj 
Iha  possiWo  range  of  onr  eipcrionco.  In  diBl»nl  parts  of  the  elpllar  region*, 
where  tho  phenomena  maj  he  entirely  onlike  Ihoao  with  which  wn  an  acquaiated, 
tl  would  be  (blly  to  afGnn  eunfldentl;  that  thi>  general  law  prerailc.  anj  nore 
than  thnw special oneinhieh wo  have  found  to  hold  uaivoreally  on  uurown  plaad. 
The  unlfonnity  in  the  sDceeeeion  of  events,  otherwise  onllc4  the  law  of  oansalion, 
most  be  reoeiTeil  nut  an  a  law  of  the  uoiverac,  but  of  that  portiun  of  it  onljr  wbiab 
is  within  tho  range  of  our  mcana  of  sure  obeervatiun,  ml)  a  rpaimiibli;  dryrtu  ^ 
BZinuiViB  to  atljaetM  tiuf.  To  extoacl  it  forlher  is  to  niake  ■  soppoailiOD  wlthoot 
eaidenee,  and  lo  which,  in  the  abeonoe  of  any  good  ground  from  cipeTionro  for  Mti- 
mating  it«  degree  of  probability,  it  would  bo  ridieulooii  to  alTcot  lo  auigo  it." — 

B.  IU.,o.Ixi.,;}4•^' 
Clo8ely  allied  to  this  is  the  doctrine  of  Hume:  that  the  beliefU 
the  result  of  aesouiation.    Indeed,  Mill  blends  the  two  in  one:,  inas- 
ranch  as  he  makes  induction  to  l»e  the  result  of  repeated  or  inscpaia- 
ble  asaociationa.    This  doctrine  expressed  by  Hume  is  aa  follows : 

"The  first  timo  a  man  saw  (he  communication  of  motion  by  impalio,  u  b;  tb* 
sboek  of  two  billiard-bnils,  he  eouid  not  prooooDCO  that  tho  ons  event  w»«  m>- 
-nKttti,  bat  only  that  it  wu  n-joiKcd  with  tho  other.  All«r  be  baa  obMmd 
■eieral  instanecs  of  this  nature,  he  then  prunounon  them  to  be  ctMntcrd.  Wkat 
alteration  has  happened  to  give  riae  lo  thii  new  idea  of  inmHetlion  f  Nothing  bft 
tlialhonow/e<i>  Iheaeeveotalo  ho  rnnnri-feil  in  hit  imaginatioQ,  andean  readUy  bra- 
tell  the  eiiilDDCO  of  one  from  the  appeiraneoof  tho  other.— /nfuiry,  'le.,Lre.  *ti^.t> 

"  Neeeasity  ia  aomolhing  that  exista  in  the  mind,  not  in  objects ;  nor  iJ  il  poan- 
ble  Ibr  oa  ever  to  form  the  moat  distant  idea  of  it  considered  as  a  qoalitjr  In 
bodies.  Either  we  bate  no  idea  of  ncceaaity,  or  neeeeeity  ia  nolhing  bnt  lliat  d*- 
tiTinlnation  of  tho  thought  to  paea  from  oaaeei  to  eObcts,  and  (rom  effiieta  to 
causes,  according  to  tbeir  exporie 


oothcr, 
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:  tho  i 


a  of  Ik 


miod  to  form  the  idea  of  the  other,  and  the  impression  uf  iJie   on*  lo 

furm  •  moro  lirely  idia  of  the  other,' "— Wumnn  A'liure,  B.  I.,  iro.  i\i. 

(1.)  The  advocates  of  each  of  these  theories  overlook  the  reak 
question  at  ugiie.  The  belief  to  be  explained  or  aecountod  for,  i^ 
that  every  event  has  a  eniue.  The  belief  ifhich  the  advocates  of 
this  theory  seek  to  a.ccouut  for,  ia  the  belief  that  to  each  pariicu* 
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Jar  event  or  class  of  eveots,  some  definite  cause  has  been  or  mag  1 
ie  actua/ly  assii;ned.      That  this  lust  can  only  be  the  product  of 
■  ^perience  is  obvious.    Tliat  this  is  the  belief  iu  support  of  which  i 
they  adduce  illustrations  and  arguments  is  evident  from  the  pas-  | 
sages  which  we  have  quoted  from  Hume  and  Mill.    That  this  is 
not  the  belief  which  is  in  question,  needs  no  iilustratton  or  argu- 
ment, '  ^ 

2.)    No  simple  experience  of  actual  events  can  establish  the  I 
Application  of  its  results  auy  further  than  the  range  of  aciwil  ] 
events  of  which  we  ha,ve  had  thw  erperienee.    But  tn  both  General- 
Wation  and  Induction,  we  go  far  beyond  our  actual  experience.  J 
'Wlion,from  the  observation  of  a  few  objects  or  a  few  evcDts,  i 
generalize  a  concept  or  a  law  which  we  apply  to  objects  or  events  1 
^ore  or  lessHketheni.we  usethcbelief  tbatwhat  wehavcobserved  ( 
iWill  prove  true  of  what  we  have  not  observed.      Whether  what  I 
we  have  observed  are  called  simple  uniformities  of  antecedence 
1,  or  uniformities  of  causation,  makes  no  difference 
with  the  nature  of  the  ucl  by  which  we  pass  from  the  known  tu 
the  unknown. 

Mill  himself  most  pertinently  observes  :  "We  believe  that  fire  1 
■will  burn  to-morrow  because  it  burned  to-day  and  yesterday ;  but  I 
e  believe  on  precisely  the  same  grounds  that  it  burned  before  I 
e  were  bom,  and  that  it  burns  this  very  day  in  Cochin-Chin 
J.I  is  not  from  the  past  ia  the  future  [only  or  as  such]  as  past  or  1 
fiiture,  that  we  infer,  but  from  the  known  to  the  unknown  ;  from  J 
&cts  observed  to  facts  unobserved  ;  from  what  we  have  per-  fl 
peived,  or  been  directly  conscious  of,  to  what  has  not  come  within  J 
fliir  experience." 

He  also  aiiinits,  in  the  passages  already  quoted,  that  we  do  not  | 
flimit  ourselves  to  experience.      In  asking  why,  when  we  cannot  I 
Resign  a  definite  cause  for  an  event,  wc  yet  believe  it  to  be  caused,  \ 
e  says  it  is  "  more  ralioitat  to  suppose  tliat  our  inability  to  assign.  J 
the  causes  of  other  phenomena  arose  from  our  ignorance  thaa  I 
■that  there  were  pheoomeua  which  were  uncaused."      Wliile  then   j 
h&  insists  that  we  have  no  warrant  from  experience  in  applying 
the  results  of  experience  "  to  circumstances  unknown  to  us  and 
iieyond  the  possible  range  of  our  experience,"  and  contends  that 
""the  law  of  causation  must  be  received  not  as  a  law  of  'the  i 
rerse,  but  of  that  portion  of  it  only  which  is  within  the  range  c 
21" 
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our  means  of  observaliou,"  lie  U  careful  to  subjoin  "  wilk  a  rea- 
son/Ale deyre*  ofaieit»loii  to  adjaeeiU  ewies."  It  would  be  <lifficuU 
to  give  8  meaning  to  the  phrases  "  it  w  more  nUiottal  U>  tuppMe," 
and  "  with  a  reeuoitable  ctUrmivn  to  adjurent  eases"  without  finding 
in  them  a  real,  thougb  reluctant  homage  to  the  intuition,  "  Evfty 
event  muet  be  eauitetl." 

(S.)  ImitKlion  assumes  this  beliij  as  already  present  to  or 
ready  to  be  applied  by  the  mind.  Mill  concedes  that  InducU'oD 
itself  has  axioms.  He  says,  "  whatever  be  the  best  way  of  ex- 
pressing it,  the  proposition  that  the  course  of  nature  is  uniform,  is 
the  fundamental  principle,  or  general  axiom  of  Induction."  The 
proposition  thaf'tiie  course  of  nature  is  Hniform"must  mean  that 
the  unknown  kioiformities  of  succcs^on  or  causation  corre^ipond 
to  those  which  are  known.  If  this  is  a  general  axiom  or  flinfla- 
mental  principle  of  Induction,  it  would  seem  that  it  cannot  be 
gained  or  derived  by  means  of  Induction,  And  yet  Mill  contends 
that  die  axiom  tiihick  is  neeesfarHy  wsumed  to  give  meaning  and 
reality  to  the  proresg  of  Ind-uctioa  is  acquired  by  meant  of  the  pro- 
CMS  to  which  it  is  a  necet^ary  pre-condition. 

(4.)  The  resolution  of  this  belief  into  tenadoM  or  inteparabte 
attodationt,  or  aa  Hume  more  bluntly  expresses  it,  into  "  custom 
or  habit"  is  more  palpably  untenable  than  the  other  theory  or  form 
of  this  theory. 

The  rcpolntioD  sf  ths  objootira  reailit;  of  UiU  saDneottan  into  &  mere  eDbjeatlva 
HicKiBfinn  of  the  two  tenna  fiiiln  lo  aAtiaf;  Iho  mind,  bwauBa  it  ilocii  nol  oocount 
for  wbiW  it  belinvsa.  How  tho  mini)  «oine«  lu  Ibink  of  Ibo  one  when  Ihe  othnr 
l!  obBorTod  or  thought  of,  il  K  very  difforant  queltioa  from  this,  '  Low  or  bj  whfti 
relation  doei  tho  mioil  believe  thai  the  objeols  thni  thought  of  together,  ua  oon- 
neoledia  riut7' 

It  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  objects  ol>served  or 
thought  of  together  will  be  conjoined  by  association.  The 
fact  that  the  mbd  is  constantly  determined  to  one  thought 
by  the  presence  of  another,  is  very  different  from  the  fact  that 
the  two  things  thought  of,  are  necessarily  determbed  the  one  by 
the  other.  If  the  two  are  viewed  simply  as  psychological  expert-  ' 
encea,  even  the  subjective  law  by  which  the  objects  ccnceraed 
are  presented  to  the  mind  in  constant  conjunction,  is  clearly  dit 
ferent  from  the  subjective  belief  that  the  objects  so  present^ 
are  uniied  eausatly. 

The  philosopher  who  directly,  like  Hume,  or  indirectly,  lifce 
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Mill,  resolves  the  principle  of  causality  into  the  law  of  afsociation, 
coruplicates  rather  than  aimpliiies  the  problem.  For  he  iraposoa 
upon  himself  the  obligation  to  show  that  the  objective  world 
of  fact  corresponda  to  the  subjective  world  of  ideas.  This  he  must 
show  by  deduction,  induction  or  intuition  r  but  deduction  i 
induction  both  rest  upon  intuition ;  consequently  even  the  theory  J 
vhich  attempts  to  dispense  with  intuition  must  in  the  final  aualy- 
Bs  rest  upon  it,  in  one  form  or  another,  aa  the  ultimate  arbiter, 

§  295.  The  two  next  theories  resolve  the  principle 
of  cauaality  into  fhe  oisermriiojw  of  experience,  ascrih-  mto  '^i 
ing  it  to  our  sense-perceptions  of  the  phenomena  of   henn.or 
matter,  or  to  our  conscioua  experience  of  the  phe-  ^^  " 
nomena  of  the  soul,  or,  again,  ta  both  of  these  con- 
jointly. 

Locke  seema  to  advocate,  in  different  passages  of  his  Essay,  3 
every  one  of  these  theories.  The  following  passages  may  bfl  1 
L^rly  taken  to  represent  each  of  the  three :  — 


"  In  tbo  notioa  that  our  ■efum  tskg  of  lbs  oomtiknt  lUliiitade  ot  tblngn,  wa  I 
eEDDOt  but  ubasrre  tbmt  ecieiul  partioulars,  botb  qoalitigB  und  robatunogs.  be|[iii4 
to  i^xiit ;  and  that  the;  recotTii  thii  [heir  iiistenoo  from  tho  due  nppUcatloD 
Opcrutioa  or  eoma  othaT  baiug.  From  this  obiemtioa  wo  gft  oar  ideas  of  i 
Ud  efiiMt.  Tbiit  nblob  prodaoes  anj  limpla  or  eamplei  idea,  wa  dunots  bj 
(enoml  nanio,  oauu,  and  that  which  i<  pradnei-d,  elTi-ct  Thus  flndiug  in 
inbttaooa  whiob  wa  oall  wax,  flniiljtjr,  which  ii  a  ■impie  idea  that  was  n 
a  before,  it  oonitantlf  produced  b;  Iho  appliaalioa  of  a  oorUin  dcgrcu  of  I 
wo  anl!  till  simple  idea  of  heat  in  relation  tn  duidit}  In  wai,  the  otinse  of  it. 
flaidity,  the  effect."— &inj,  B,  II., a.  iiTi.,J  I. 

"  A  body  at  reit  atforda  in  no  idea  of  any  actire  power  to  move ;  before  it  Ii 
Mt  in  motion  itHtf.  that  motion  is  rather  a  pnssioo   than  an  aclinn  in 
whun  ths  bail  aheyi  the  ilroke  of  a  bil Hard -i tick,  it  is  out  any  action  of  Ibe  ban,  J 
but  bate  pMfion.- 

"  Tho  Idea  of  the  beginning  of  motion,  we  haia  only  from  refl.'"tinn  on  whrt.l 
pa«Mi  in  ourHlToi,  where  wa  find  by  eiperiBnaa.  that  barely  by  willing  it.  lwrelj>V 
ft  Ihoughl  of  the  mind,  tre  oan  move  Iho  parU  of  oar  bodies  whieb  were  before  «l 
teit.     Ho  that  it  uemi  to  me,  ire   hi»ve  tmra  the  obBnrration  af  the  operation  of 
bodies  by  oar  Mniea,  but  a  rery  impcrfee'.  obscure  liIrMt  of  aolire  pr)wer.  slnM 
Ihey  aJTonl  not  any  idea  in  themeelTei  of  the  power  lo  huffin  any  netion,  eilb«r  ^ 
motion  or  thought     But  if  from   the   Impulse  bodies  are  obserred  to  make  one 
npoo  •notbcr,  suy  one  thinks  be  has  a  clear  idea  nf  pow-r,  it  Borres  m  wet]  to 
my  pnrposo.  Sensation  being  one  of  those  ways  whereby  Ibe  mind  eomes  by  lis 
Ideas !  only  I  thought  it  worth  while  to  consider  bore  by  tho  way.'  whether 
mind  doth  not  rcoeiTo  its  idea  of  aotivo  poifer  olearor  from  reHeetion  on  <la 
•pBrations,  than  it  doM  bom  any  eitcmsj  sensaUon."     B.  II.,s,  xxi.,J  4. 
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Locke's  view  has  been  understood  to  be,  that  by  simple  obwr- 
vation  aud  experionce  of  material  or  spiritual  eveiiia,  wc  knoiT 
that  they  are  connected  as  causes  and  effects,  and  that  on  the 
groimd  of  the  experience  thus  given  iu  sease  and  conscfousneaa, 
wo  believe,  conclude,  or  infer,  that  all  eveute  are  m  conriected. 
To  the  theory  as  ihua  interpreted  the  reply  is  decisive :  UrM, 
that  simple  exi>erieucc  of  the  kuown  can  of  itself  furnish  no 
warrant  for  a  belief  concerning  the  luiknown,  unless  we  apply 
or  assume  some  a  priori  principle  or  original  intuition;  Sixond, 
aense-perception  aud  consdouaness  are  usually  bo  defined  as  to 
include  the  discemroent  of  the  relations  of  space  and  time.  But 
the  relations  of  space  and  time  are  a  priori,  and  are  discerned 
by  intuition.  It  cannot  then  be  urged  that  sense  and  couscioufr- 
nesB  as  forms  or  acta  of  simple  experience,  are  the  source  or 
sources  of  our  belief  of  causation.  Experience  is  a  po^eriori,  and 
excludes  any  a  priori  elemeut. 

Royer  Collard  and  Maine  de  Biran,  two  dietinguished  philoeo- 
pUers  of  the  modem  French  school,  have  each  introduced  im- 
portant modifications  of  the  theory  of  Ix)cke. 

Royer  Collard,  Fragmem  de  Lefotis  ( (Euvrei  de  T.  Beid,  T. 
iv.,p.  296),  contends  that  our  experience  of  psychical  phenotneua 
alone  gives  us  direct  knowledge  of  the  causal  relation,  inasmuch 
OB  mental  statea  are,  by  their  very  nature,  known  to  be  caused 
by  the  ego.  We  know  by  oonsciousnesa  that  we  are  causes, 
and  these  are  the  only  causes  which  we  do  know.  But  we  know 
that  every  event  is  cau8cd,fW  a  gclf-evideiU  and  mtuitlve  truth. 

Maine  de  Biian,  (  (Euwca,  T.  iv.,)  expands  this  general  stat©- 
raent  into  a  refined  theory  which  he  explains  with  great  subtlety, 
and  defends  with  ef|ual  boldness  as  .follows :  — 

The  soul,  in  all  its  higher  slates  and  elements  of  states,  is  not 
Teoeptive  but  activa  As  active,  it  is  the  originator  or  producer 
of  effects.  These  effects  arc  of  two  sorts  :  those  which  are  purely 
psychical,  and  those  which  are  external  as  thoy  affect  the  body 
and  originate  motion.  In  those  slatM  which  are  purely  peycW- 
ca!,  and  in  the  other  stales  so  for  as  they  are  Buch,  consciouBoeeB 
distinguishes  between  the  ego,  the  ego  in  action,  and  the  retuU  of  lAt 
acting  of  Ike  ego. 

(a.')  The  ego,  discerned  or  apperceived,  is  not  the  9o\il  as  a  sub- 
stance, but  only  the  individual  ego.    (Ji.)  The  ego  thus  apper- 
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ccived  is  known  neither  as  out  of  action,  nor  as  prepared  for  action, 
l>iit  iM  acting — Hieso  ada  in  aU  coies  being  individwd.  (c.)  This 
iLCtivity  ia  also  causal  or  productive  action.  In  its  very  nature 
and  essence  It  is  known  as  passing  into  effects. 

In  other  wnrds,DeBiran  holds  that  the  relation  of  causation  ia  ' 
gained  by  the  bouI  through  conscious  observation  of  the  ego  in 
action.  In  answer  to  the  mure  important  question,  How  does  It 
know  that  every  event  has  a  cause?  De  Biran  would  reply:  On 
occasion  of  the  individual  apperception  described,  we  extend  the 
causative  relations  to  objects  other  thab  ourselves,  6^  a^rin^^/e 
of  natural  iiuhwtion  or  analogy. 

His  theory,  stated  in  a  single  proposition,  is  that  we  believe  all 

» events  external  to  our  own  cxperienoe  to  be  caused,  because  we 
explam   all  such  events  by  natural  inductioo,  after  the  like-  < 
taess  or  analogy  of  that  spiritual  causation  of  which  we  are  \ 
directly  cognizant  in  ourselves. 

The  theory  of  De  Biion    may  be  admitted,  that  we  gain  out 
first  knowledge  of  the  causal  relation  from  the  experience  of  jier- 
Bonal  and  Individual  cau-sality,  without  involving  his  second  posi-    I 
tion,   vIe:    that,   by   natural    induction,   we  make   a    univental  / 
application    of  our    individual    experience    to    every  possible- 1 
event.     The  so-called   natural    induction    of  De  Biran   must  • 

upon  or  involve  an  intuition,  equivalent  to  the  a 
priori  |»rinciple,  every  event  must  have  a  cause.  Otherwise 
it  is  impossible  to  see  what  warrant  we  have  to  transfer  what 
is  true  of  our  Individual  experience  to  the  wliole  spiritual 
snd  material  utiivcrae.  The  fact  that,p»ychologically,  we  have  the 
Mrliestauii  mostcompleteexemplificatlonof  the  causal  relation  in 
our  spiritual  experience,  does  not  in  the  least  explain,  philonophi- 
■taUy,  why  it  is  that  we  believe  this  relation  to  be  of  universal  1 
application. 

Fmm  Ibe  Gtet  ununad  or  fasUerad  lh>t  the  «nal  dcriTea  ita  lint  notion  of  i 
ftom  its  ooDSoiuiu  Mtirity,  thu  iDfornm  hu  been  derirnt  tfaat  Fansitian  ii 
disable  of  spirit  only  {  liaX  a  mBtarinl  uniuB  uonotrodictor}' in  CDoccptlun 
JEipaiaible  in  bet.     Tbif  inrerenoe  hai  boen  held  in  too  runnii. 

(I.)  It  bg,a  been  Inferred,  jinr,  thnl  the  eoaoFptlon  nf  ■  nuMrlnl  oniim  ia 
WotriuilDlorj ;  bnanHi,  forsooth,  oar  kDDwled{{s  of  lbs  oauail  relation  ia  de 
ftem  oar  own  pijobieoJ  aotivitj.  Spirit  alone,  it  ia  conlended.  ii  eaacniiall 
tire  nQiI  eauaaE,  and  in  apirit,  vUl  ia  that  onlj  wbiub  ia  adltre.     Matter  ia  in. 
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I  deoiiiye  :  (n.)  The  KnJ  fio^  la 
llul  'Toroe  Mid  pomr  an'*Bal 
UDorgiii  ttiat  »n  neither  iDUflf- 
to  f>x  tU  ftttealioD.  to  nmO  tor- 
«,  It  eotiteDds  tgaiaBt  ■ciual  foren 
a  or  oonlrolUd  hj  the  »ill.      Thm 


AgwoM  thia  Tiew  Ihe  rollawiiig  objutians  ■ 
its  oira  positive  pajcbiwl  axpcrisnce.  evIdeDo 
"  applkable  onlj  to  will ;"  tor  it  find*  gpiritui 
g«Dt  Dor  Tolantu?.  When  it  goeksaad  striTi 
gattea  objeotii,  and  to  oontrol  ill  rabdlioui  dea< 
vhitih  an  not  Dnifunnly  ngnlAtfid  bj  inlalligei 
■re  'iecondnry  oui»m'  within  tbo  loul  it  Iciksl,  if  thorp  a.n  not  in  matlDr. 

(S.)  IL  dona  not  foUuw,  becaufH  we  doriva  the  notion  of  OBuuIion  nr  force  frem 
llie  oonaciam  MtiritieE  of  mi  iolelligent  will,  tb&I  Ibc  relatiou  ilselr  IntoltM 
nitbur  iatelligaiUH  or  will.    Let  it  be  wnoudHi  thftt  at  flnt  tbe  soul,  bj   k  not 

to  Mine  ipirilnal  ftgent  other  than  iUelT.  It  loon  leani!  to  oorrvct  nch  jndgmenli. 
It  learns  that  a  spirit  dovs  oo[  dinetlir  b1»w  Dpua  the  tieei  or  agltnt«  Ihe  rca.  for 
it  ttnils  tbe  agitation  of  tbe  dir  inlerpuBcd ;  it  then  discovBre  (bat  this  aeilailon  li 
Maairiuacd  by  hunt ;  then  that  heal  ia  dcpendsnl  npoa  Ihe  eun,  or  aome  other 

(b.)  Aocording  lo  this  tbcury,  the  anircrac  of  matter  and  of  spirit,  oiacpl  n 
far  an  it  la  capable  it  intcUigoDfe,  ii  uarealjtnd   impositible.     Matter  withan 
qoalitiei  or  powers,  la  inaonnfllTable :  but  qaaltlien  and  panen  inTolre  forot^  i 
oniual  energy.     The  eierciie  of  power  la  alas  Inooaoeirable,  cioept  b; 
oapablo  of  Toluntary  eoergy. 

For  theae  rtaaont  wn  rejeat  Iho  theory.     We  diatingDiata 
tary  utlrity  from  almple  oausal  energy.     Ws  diBlinguiah  ea'.tal  from 
fom,  >.  a.,  origination  andor  oondiliont  fumlahed  by  another  buing  fram  i 
tion  withODl  iDch  conditiona.     We  distiagulib  primikry  from  KOondMJ  i 

(2.)  Tho  itcon-i  infercnee  derived  tnim  tbe  poaition  that  the  activity 

and  Ho  la  tho  Creator;  that  enusallon  ia  oonceivablo  of  neither 
nor  erealed  spirit,  and  Iho  apparent  aotivitioa  of  both  are  held  lo  be  varied  nuit- 
fealationa  of  Hia  single  frirae,  in  phimameDa  ineoeaaiTe  to  one  another.  If  thi* 
doolrine  were  true,  it  eould  not  be  legitimately  derired  in  Ihe  way  iireaeribcd  tv 

Snllo  agent,  and  yet  infers  it  to  be  inapplieable  to  au;  olhar  Ibun  a  being  wtiieh 
it  inAnite  and  unerrat«d. 

Malebraooha  {Rtck.  dt  la  Vir.,  p.  2,  a.  3,]  adrooataa  the  theory  in  tiDectim, 
bnt  not  on  these  groand>,  bat  m  an  infcrenee  from  hia  general  theological  sad 
philosopbiea!  pojiilion,  that  God  li  tbe  only  agent,  and  tbal  in  him  we   {xTraT* 


>ted  aI^ 


ao-illU 


§'296.  A  class  of  theories  of  historical  importance  com- 
preheniia  all  those  which  resolve  this  relation  bctwcvD 
things  into  aome  a  priori  relation  between  emteept*-~ 
in  other  worde,  into  Bnme  logical  axiom,  prine:iplts,  or 
relation.  The  fallney  common  to  all  these  consists  in  invertinjf  lh« 
oriierofnaliire  ami  of  reason.  A  correct  estimate  of  logical  relatioaa 
atid  principles  would  show  that  they  are  all  dependent  upon  gome 
assumed  reality  of  things.    Among  such  realities,  the  relation  of 
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cauaality  is  promiaeiit  and  fundameDtal.     It  oantiot  be  derived 
&r>ui  the  law9  of  idcatity  aad  cod  trad  ictioD,  which  as  we  havs  i 
shown  concerD  concepts  only  and  are  designed  to  hold  the  niiud  J 
to  consistfiney  in  their  use. 

It  has  not  been  uncommon  with  the  philosophers  of  the  later  I 
t  German  Schools  to  seek  to  resolve  the  principle  of  causality  into    , 

■  tile  principle  of  the  sufficient  reasou  viewed  aa  a  logiatl  axiom. 
3  follows  from  not  clearly  determining  and  carefully  keeping 

B  mind  the  relation  of  the  ratio  eieendi  to  the  ratio  coipio»eendi  * 

■  in  the  principle  of  the  Bufficient  reawn  itself.     Because  the  logical 
mrea»on  is  more  general  or  extensive  in  its  application  than  the  real 

',,  they  have  resolved  cause  \\i1a  reason,  instead  of  expl^ning 
reason  by  means  of  the  relation  of  cause.    We  have  already  shown, 
under  Deduction,  that  the  syllogistic  process,  and  indeed  all  logical  1 
reasoning  sujipoaes  the  ratia  essendi,  i.  e.,  real  causal  action,  or  { 
1  thai  which  may  be  conceived  as  such,  and  that  without  this  all  I 
^4eductiou  is  meaningless  and  tncouclusiTe, (§§  221,  2.) 
I     ThU  inversion  of  the  real  order  of  the  dependence  of  these  con- 
I   oeptions  may  be  traced  to  Wolff  and  Kant.    Kant  sanctioned  it  by  I 
the  suggestion  that  is  fundamental  to  bis  system,  that  the  forma  ( 
of  thought  are  not  necessarily  representative  of  the  forms  of  bo-  J 
ing.      Kant  makes  the  relation  of  causality  to  be  a  metaphysical  f 
J  relation  of  that  explicability  of  one  concept  by  another  which  is 
Inquired  by  the  logical  fiiculty,  instead  of  a  real  relation  of  I 
liinga.  I 

It  has  been  carried  to  its  furthest  extreme  by  Hegel  in  the  funrJ 
lamental  position  of  his  philosophy  which  he  boldly  attempted  to  I 
pake  universal,  viz.,  that  all  the  so-called  relations  of  being  1 
Brniay  be  developed  from  and  are  resolved  into  relations  of  ^ 
f.ttiotight,  so  that  the  actual  world  is  but  the  necessary  evolutioii  i 
I  of  the  relations  that  belong  to  the  logical  ci:Aicept  The  relation  | 
[  of  the  reason  to  its  consequent,  and  by  consequence,  of  cause  to  1 
Inflect,  is  only  a  special  application  of  that  law  of  identity;  m 
I  torpreted  by  his  logic,  which  is  properly  applied  only  in  the  spi 
I  of  abstract  thought. 

§  297.    Another  theCjy  called  a  prwti  is  the  theory 
Lsdvanced  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  (MeL.Lee.  33,  ii.f«>i7  m 
This  theory  derives  our  conceptions  of.  and  our  " 
l»Iief  in,  this  relation,  not  from  a  tovier,  but  an  impoteiict 


itatiooi  of  a 
dontrine  mre  trii' 

this  theory,  whixl.  . 
finilo  agent,  knd  JBl  ■ 
Is  iaflnlte  nni)  dtmrail' 

M>]cbnuiDbe  (Uak.   .. 
bnt  oat  on  Ibeie  groaml?. 
philnaopbirHil  position,  ihM 
•1  Hell  lU  pTOdncD  eiv r;  u>jji 

§296.  A  class, 
>i™  preheniU  all  thoat 
■™n-   ibingH  into  some  n  p 
in  other  words,  into  si. 
elation.    The  fallacy  coiiimon  to  all  l^ 
rderofnatiirenn(iofw««)ii.  Acorrecf 
tod  priuciplrrt  n-niild  show  tliat  they  a' ■ 
BBUmtid  reiility  r-*"       m^    Among  ;  u. 
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^It  U  Qot  true  that  it  is  an  original  and  nccessaiy  belief, 
^  complemeDt  of  existence  is  not  changed  with  the  changes 
^omena.  For  example,  when  a  pile  of  fuel  is  consumed 
^snd  only  an  inconsiderable  residuum  of  aahea  remaJua, 
^  not  neceesarily  and  intitinctively  assert  that  the  total  of 
^pnsl  constituents  of  the  fuel  is  undiminished.     So  far  is 

C  being  true,  that,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  bIow  to  ao 
Bvidence  fiarniahed  by  the  more  careful  experiments  of 
yd,  that  the  products,  when  analyzed  and  gathered  after  com- 
n,  equal  the  elements  of  the  substance  before  it  was 
id. 

)  The  asserted  impossibility  to  think  an  object  as  non-existent 
tgieal,  not  a  real  impossibility.  We  cannot  think  any  thing 
)  be  in  thmtffht,  because,  while  we  think  of  it,  it  must  exist 
I  M  thought  Even  when  we  think  of  it  as  not  existing, 
wr  in  tlie  present  or  in  the  past,  we  must  first  think  of  it  as 
Bg  in  thought,  and  to  this  object  as  existing  in  thought  we 
enstoice  in  &cL  If  we  think  of  a  centaur  or  a  hip- 
It  we  must  think  of  it  as  being.  If,  because  we  cannot 
Von  object  actually  existing  to  be  non-existent,  wo  may 
dut  the  complement  of  its  existence  docs  not  change,  we 
llao  infer  that;  because  we  think  of  a  centaur  and  a  hippogriff 
■ting,  they  both  in  &ct  exbt. 

)  The  theory  is  utterly  inadequate  to  explain  p^chical 
'%.    The  operations  of  the  soul   are,  as   we  have  seen, 
';,'  causaL     From  our  conscious  experience  of  this  class 
Ills  the  first  notion  of  causality  is  derived.     Whether  the 
question  are  produced  by  the  action  of  the  soul  within 
y  psychical,  or  whether  they  are  wrought  in 
I  by  the  soul  ;  whether  they  aro  wrought 
e  soul,  or  upon  the  soul  by  matter ;  in  each 
I)  satisfy.    There  is  no  comple- 
lirteront  forms  at  different  times, 
leal,  phygia logical,  or  material,  is  not 
'a  under  a  new  form.     It  is  what 
I  Droduct,  an   effect,  a   result  of 
8  and  activities  which  are  re- 
sult, 
■ith  any  right  notion  of  erea- 
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a  the  preacnt. 
ent  in  the  past 
in  the  past,  noi 
future.     We  a 


minil ;  in  a  word,  it  resolves  it  iuto  the  mora  general  "  prineipb 
of  lAe  eond'Uioned."  The  lauioftlie  eondllioned  is,  that  the  '"  con- 
ceivable has  always  two  op]>09itc  extremea,  and  that  the  cxtreracs 
are  etjually  inuoni'civablo.  That  the  ronditioDed  is  to  be  viewed 
not  as  a  power,  bul  aa  a.powerleaancsa  of  mind  b  evinced  by  this 
— tliat  the  two  extremes  are  cuDlradtctori^,  though  neither  alter- 
native can  be  conceived  or  thought  aa  possible,  one  or  other  iniist 
he  admitted  to  he  necessary." 

This  general  powerleasneas  givea  the  special  relation  of  causal- 
ity, when  applied  to  the  two  positive  forms  under  which  every 
object  is  and  must  he  conceived,  vit,  exietenee  and  time.  By  the 
necessity  of  the  Jvr»t,  the  mind  cannot  hut  think  of  every  object 
as  existing.  It  cannot,  if  it  tries,  think  of  anything  as  not  ex- 
isting. By  the  aeoond  the  thing  esl^ting  is  not  now  what  it  was 
a  moment  before.  We  cannot  think  of  any  object  as  non-exi^ng 
No  more  can  wo  think  of  the  same  as  nou-exist- 
We  cannot  think  of  its  absolute  commenoemeut 
wo  think  of  its  absolute  termination  ia  the 
n  neither  think  of  its  absolute  non-commeaoa 
nor  of  itsinlinite  non-termination.  "  This  gives  us  the  c 
of  the  conditioned  as  applied  to  the  category  of  cxiatenoe  I 
the  category  of  time." 

By  this  application  of  the  principle  of  the  condllioaccl,  tli« 
principle  of  causality  is  gained.  For  the  law  of  causality  is 
simply  this,  that  when  an  object  appears  to  commence  in  tJme.wo 
cannot  but  suppose  that  the  complement  of  exislenee  whioh  it 
contains  has  previously  existed  ;  "  in  other  words,  that  all  wo  at 
prtMPtit  come  to  know  as  an  effect,  must  previously  have  i 
in  its  causes." 

Act»rding  to  this  theory,  the  cause  or  causes  of  aa  olJ6t 
the  sum  of  the  constituent  elements  of  its  being,  cxistiii|fi 
vions  time  in  a  different  form  ;  the  effects  are  the  t 
existing  in  anot^r  form  at  a  subsequent  time.  This  appUoe  |a 
every  form  of  causation,  even  to  the  creation 
For  creation  ia  not  a  springing  of  nothing  into  something  ;  • 
conceived,  and  b  by  us  conceivable  meraly  as  an  evulutioa  of  a 
new  form  of  existence  hy  the  fiat  of  the  Deity." 

The  objections  to  this  explanation  of  the  relation  of  catu 
as  taught  hy  Hamilton,  are  the  following: 
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(1.)  It  is  not  true  that  it  is  an  original  and  necessary  belief, 
that  the  complement  of  existence  is  not  changed  with  the  changes 
of  phenomena.  For  example,  when  a  pile  of  fuel  is  consumed 
by  fire,  and  only  an  inconsiderable  residuum  of  ashes  remains, 
men  do  not  necessarily  and  instinctively  assert  that  the  total  of 
the  original  constituents  of  the  fuel  is  undiminished.  So  far  is 
this  from  being  true,  that,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  slow  to  ac- 
cept the  evidence  ^rnished  by  the  more  careful  experiments  of 
science,  that  the  products,  when  analyzed  and  gathered  after  com- 
I  bustion,  equal  the  elements  of  the  substance  before  it  was 
burned. 

(2.)  The  asserted  impossibility  to  think  an  object  as  non-existent 
is  a  logiG(d,  not  a  real  impossibility.  We  cannot  think  any  thing 
not  to  be  in  thmight,  because,  while  we  think  of  it,  it  must  exist 
for  us  as  thought  Even  when  we  think  of  it  as  not  existing, 
whether  in  the  present  or  in  the  past,  we  must  first  think  of  it  as 
existing  in  thought,  and  to  this  object  as  existing  in  thought  we 
deny  existence  in  fact.  If  we  think  of  a  centaur  or  a  hip- 
pogriff,  we  must  think  of  it  as  being.  If,  because  we  cannot 
think  of  an  object  actually  existing  to  be  non-existent,  we  may 
infer  that  the  complement  of  its  existence  does  not  change,  we 
may  also  infer  that,*  because  we  think  of  a  centaur  and  a  hippogriff 
as  existing,  they  both  in  fact  exbt 

(3.)  The  theory  is  utterly  inadequate  to  explain  psychical 
emtsaliiy.  The  operations  of  the  soul  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
eminently  causal.  From  our  conscious  experience  of  this  class 
of  actions  the  first  notion  of  causality  is  derived.  Whether  the 
effects  in  question  are  produced  by  the  action  of  the  soul  within 
itself,  and  are  purely  psychical,  or  whether  they  are  wrought  in 
the  nenrous  organism  by  the  soul ;  whether  they  are  wrought 
upon  matter  by  the  soul,  or  upon  the  soul  by  matter ;  in  each 
of  these  cases  the  theory  fails  to  satisfy.  There  is  no  comple- 
ment of  existence  appearing  in  different  forms  at  different  times. 
Whether  the  effect  is  psychical,  physiological,  or  material,  is  not 
conceived  as  the  same  constituents  under  a  new  form.  It  is  what 
the  terms  denote  it  to  be — a  product,  an  effect,  a  result  of 
activity,  a  consequent  of  the  powers  and  activities  which  are  re- 
quired for  and  appropriate  to  the  result. 

(4.)  It  is  still  more  incongruous  with  any  right  notion  of  crea^ 
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iuie  cauudUy.  Tlie  creation  of  matter  or  of  miiid  implies 
production  or  origination  into  existence  of  that  which  did  not 
previously  exist  in  any  of  its  constituents.  It  Is  calktl  by  Ham- 
ilton, "the  evolution  of  a  new  form  of  existence  by  the  fiat  of 
the  Deity."  But  evolution  ought,  in  consiBtency  with  hia  theory, 
to  signi^'  the  changing  of  the  niateriala  already  existing  nuclei 
one  form,  into  some  new  form  of  the  existence  already  in  being. 
Thia  would'require  either  that  we  believe  in  the  co-eternity  of 
matter  with  God,  and  that  we  restrict  the  agency  of  the  Deity 
to  the  exercise  of  a  merely  platitic  or  formative  energy,  or 
it  would  involve  the  pantheistic  view,  that  in  the  spiritual 
nature  or  constitution  of  God  there  was  also  present  a  material 
substance,  from  which  by  a  new  evolution  of  divine  activity,  iho 
created  universe  emerged,  as  a  new  form  of  the  matter  which 
had  from  eternity  existed  in  God.  From  spirit  as  such,  from 
a  pure  spiritual  essence,  it  cannot  be  conceived  that 
should  be  e\'olved,  in  any  consistency  with  the  theory  of  1 
ton  B8  defined  by  himself. 

Ion  '^^^  various  attempts  to  resolve  the  relatii 
Onr  i«nii[oB  causality  into  some  other  relation  either  a  poslernri 
or  a  priori  having  failed  to  be  satistactory,  we  relaro 
with  greater  confidence  to  the  original  position  which  we  have 
already  explained  and  defended,  that  it  is  original  and  intuitive 
The  various  applieationa  of  tho  relation  and  principle  of  causality 
in  the  processes  of  the  intellect,  as  well  aa  its  significance  aa  mi 
a^uniption  fundamental  to  our  higher  knowledge,  illustrata  J 
enforce  ile  importance, 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OR   FINAL  CAUSE. 


From  the  principle  or    relation  of  causation  Wfi  | 
a  natural  transition  to  the  principle  of  design  or  adaplatior 
it  is  usually  termed,  of  final  came.     This  In  an  eminent  a 
is  a  synthetic  relation,  and  is  contrasted  with  liie  relatioi 
causality  as  analytic.     The  movement  of  the  latter  ii 
individual  to  the  general,  from  the  k&s  to  the  more  c 
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sive.  The  movement  of  adaptation  and  final  cause  ia  from  the  J 
general  to  the  particular  and  the  iudividual.  It  unites  CoOfA 
stituent  elements  into  constituted  wholes. 

|2eS.     Thelerm /Hal  rxiuc  iilbm  eiplBlDod:     AriuloUc  *nd         -^ 
tbu  aehoalmm  divided  *1t  pouible  or  soiuKiiBble  cauBea  iota  (our;    pi.tn^.     vw'''1 
UlB  «a(mW,/g™ii,  .^ie-l.  «lld>a(.     Tbu  ~x<B-.ai  «.««  .ro    ^i^JJ^^S 
tboBs  mntsrisl  elumDnts  or  princigiki  of  which  <.d;  exiatenuo  ia    Hui\  i:i>i>«h. 
Donipased,  wbcthcr  Ibe  matter  ia  bodily  or  apiritual.     Tbe/nmn/ 
taut'  i)  Iho  propertj  or  aggrogaition  of  propurtiea  wbiah  BOnatitolo  iU  lumte  or 
lOflio-it  wnTcnl  (in  Arisluleliui  pbnueology,  fu  /urn].       In  thaa  two  icnioa,  tlie 
word  cDUio  iB  oquivatent  to  ilemcut  or  ootiadtutive  prioaiplo,  euh  dilTuriiii;  ao- 
oonliog  aa  Ibat  wbiob  is  cooatitntad  is  muilir  otform. 

The  rffincnl  ramo  eorreaponda  irith  Iho  cauw  of  modem  phlloaophy,  el 
that  It  na  formerly  appropriklcd  U>  llie  most  caDspiauoue  or  promianot  of  tha  J 
agants  or  Boaditions  that  produoe  a  teault ;  vhareu,  in  modern  owgB.  the  lona  it  J 
exlundod  to  aIJ  thoao  agcota  which,  in  oombination,  origioato  an  effect. 

Tbe^nt  cttMt  was  Ibe  ivtiga  or  end  which  was  eonceired  as  impelling  » 
directing  the  aolion  of  a  number  or  duoccsnion  of  agenoies,  tilt  it  JVM  aetaallf  J 
broifghl  (o  pMB.  The  signiSoanee  of  tbia  appellation  ean  be  nndentood  b 
Mnmpio.  If  I  form  a  purpoie,  Che  orent  or  retulc  wbea  made  uotual,  will  b«  Iba  J 
tail  of  a  aories  uf  events  or  aaliona.  Hence  [be  ciiii,  b;  a  sceondarj  rigntncatiao,  1 
l>  miido  to  signify  a  purpotrrf  rri«ll  or  a  design,  and  Ibo  adj™'''e  fi»nt  rpoeivw  J 
the  aamo  impart.     Tbia  pnrpoae  ia  oalled  n  cnuir,  hecausn  it  ia  oonceived  i 
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§  299.  The  relation  of  design  supposes  that  agen-      j^^, 
cies  exist  or  may  exist,  whieh  might  cause  a  result      hr'"'''i'l^l 
to  be.     The  result  is    called  the  etid  or  final  caiue. 
The  eapacUy  of  these    effideid    cntutx  wiien    covtbitied    to  pivM 
dtice  the  e§ed  is  called  (AWr  adnptntion  <yr  fititees  for  U.     Titil^M 
adaptation  may  be  considered  nubjedMy  or  objeetieely.     If  it  i»r 
viewed  as  arranged  or  hiimn  by  the  designer,  it  is  comudered  sub-  1 
jectively,  i.  e.,  it  ia  a  deeigiu     But  whether  it  is  known  or  not,  the  | 
capacity  for  or  the  possibility  of  it  exists  and  remains  to  be  discos 
vcred.     It  pertains  to  actually  existing  fnrces  and  laws  of  nature, 
and  is  a  relation  which  maybe  affirmed  of  such  causes.    A  series  or 
combination  of  causes,  viewed  as  fitted  for  an  end  are  called  the 
meaiiM — literally  the  intermediate  agencies — between  the  end  i 
thought  and  the  end  as  produced. 
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§  300.  The  poaition  wfaicli  we  assert  and  de&nd 
!  is  that  this  relation  is  beUeved  a  priori  to  pervade 
'  ajl  existence,  and  mtut  be  amumed  a»  the  ground  ttf 
the  sneiUiJic  explaiialion  of  the  fade  and  phenomena 
of  die  universe.  We  do  not  inquire  whether  this  relfttioo  ia  ex- 
emplified in  our  experience  as  a  psychological  fact,  but  whet]ier  it 
lies  at  the  ground  of  all  our  knowledge  as  a  neceseary  relation  of 
tlUiigs,  and  o  Jirnt  prineiph  or  aximn  of  Uioughl — whether,  id 
other  words,  the  prineiple  of  adaptation  ranks  with  the  principle 
of  efficient  causation  cm  a  necessary  and  a  priori  tmlh. 

Wa  assert  that  the  relafiom;  and  laws  ascertained  by  aeking  the 
questions  why  aud  how;  are  not  the  only  relations  conceivable, 
but  that  oUicrs  hold  tlie  same  place  in  our  knowledge^ 
viz.,  those  which  the  question  what  for  requires  as  ita  an- 
swer. Among  hia  four  causes,  Aristotle  gave  the  highest  pre- 
erainonoo  to  the  u5  i'sia  or  the  wlua  for.  Was  Aristotle  right  in 
assuming  that  the  end  is  as  important  to  be  known  as  tlie  defini' 
tion,  tho  roiatituents  and  the  ori^tuUion  of  a  beiug  or  a  phe- 
nomenon ? 

§  301.  Our  reasons  for  the  truth  of  this  position 

Rminiu,    Tlio  ,       ^  ,,        - 

miud  impriicii  are  the  lollowing : 

S,>cu  hj  uiu  (1.)  The  mind  is  impelled  to  seek,  and  is  saUsfied 
when  it  finds  that  any  objects  or  events  are  related  ns 
means  and  ends.  Whatever  these  objects  may  he  which  are  con- 
nected under  this  relation^ — whether  they  are  individuals  that  fill 
only  single  points  iu  space  and  endure  but  for  a  moment  uf 
time,  or  classes  of  beings  that  pervade  the  universe  by  their 
agency,  and  endure  with  energy  uuwaated  from  generation 
generation — the  mind  inquires,  for  what  do  these  exist  lud 
and  if  it  can  find  an  answer,  it  accepts  it  with  rational 

It  asks  the  question  and  accepts  the  answer  in  a  way  precisely 
analogous  to  that  in  which  it  inquires  and  leanis.  liV'  what 
a^ncy  and  under  what  law  does  any  thing  exist  and  act?  It 
a«ka  as  prcssingly  aud  as  pereiatently,  concerning  what  it  may 
find  in  this  relation, as  concerning  what  it  can  know  under  th« 
relation  of  causation.  When  it  receives  a  probable  answer,  it 
welcomes  it  with  a  more  complete  and  a  higher  B"tisfaction  thui 
a  amilar  explanation  by  efficient  causes  and  their  laws,     Tbia 
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ground  of  iinalogy  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  two  relations  1 
are  both  origlual  and  intuitively  assumed. 

)2.  {2.J      The  relations  under  which  this  axiom 
requires  that  objects  should  be  connected,  is  higher  Uf\ 
tiian  any  of  those  which  arise  under  the  category  of  ^'^ 
Bcient  or  blind  causative  tbrce. 

The  rplation  of  means  to  ends  supposes  that  of  cause  and  effect 
We  must  fin<t  suppose  causes  or  agenle  to  exist,  before  we  caa^J 
suppose  them  to  he  applied  or  employed  as  means.     But  wheS'  T 
forces  and  their  laws  are  ascertained,  and  by  them  unity  andtl 
order  and  dependence  are  established  among  the  otherwise  dis-'f 
connected  bdnga  and  events  of  the  universe,  the  mind  takes  a'l 
Btep  higher  in  its  aspirations,  seeking  to  rearrange  under  more 
elevated  relations  the  objects  united  under  the  lower.     The  one 
class  being  presumed,  and  in  part  at  least  successfully  established, 
the  mind  believes  that  a  higher  is  possible,  and  proceeds  to  dis- 
cover it..   Subjectively  viewed,  this  relation  gives  a  higher  satis- 
&ction.     Objectively  regarded,  it  stands  higher  in  rational  value 
than   that  of  efficient  causation,  which  is  only  a  stepping-stone  , 
and  preparation  for  it 

§  303.  (3.)  The  principle  has  been  of  eMciitiai  »ei- 
viee  inscientijic  ducovery.  Should  it  be  conceded  that  n^pfjn 
the  appropriate  sphere  of  science  proper  is  to  develop  J^^'^'m 
and  establish  the  so-called  powers  and  laws  of  nature,  Jjl,^.™' 
and  that  the  discovery  of  adaptations  lies  without  lis 
sphere,  it  would  still  be  true  that  the  belief  that  the  univera 
ie  full  of  suc{)  adaptations, '  is  of  essential  service  in  suggesting 
powers  and  laws  previously  undeveloped  and  nndetermliied.  ' 
history  of  scientific  discovery  abounds  in  confirmations  of 
truth. 

When  Harvey  observed  at  the  outlet  of  the  veins  and  the 
of  the  arteries,  certain  curiously  constructed  valves, — those  i 
the  one,  opening  inward  towards  the  heart,  and  in  the  other,  opecJ 
ing  outward  away  from  the  same,  he  was  persuadod  that   thfi 
arrangement  indicated  an  end  which  supposed  activities  and  lani 
which  he  proceeded  to  ascertain  and  determine. 

Further  illustrations  of  the  value  of  this  principle  in  scientife 
discovery  will  be  given  when  we  treat  of  its  application  to  I 
several  sciences.  Cf.  §  §  3M  seq 
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Th*  Foonita-       §  ^04.  (4.)    The  entire  sitpentructure  of  the  indiwtive 
duTiiMFwiia^  Philmi'phy  retta  upon  tlie  principle  in  queetioit. 
'''^''  It  has    already   been   ahown  that   the   Inductive 

method  reste  on  several  assumptioos.  They  are  such  as  th^e: 
nature  lj  uniibrm  in  her  operations  and  laws  ;  the  indications  or 
eigna  of  less  obvious  powers  and  laws  may  be  confided  in ;  the 
auiUogica  of  nature  are  important  means  of  suggesting  facts  tuid 
laws,  and  of  inciting  to  experiment  and  discovery  ;  the  simpleet 
relationahipa,  the  fcwest  agencies,  and  the  most  economical  uses  of 
forces  are  always  presumed.  These  and  other  liie  axioms  of  tiie 
jjtudeut  of  nature  are  but  varied  applications  of  the  principle  in 
question,  viz.,  lluii  iii  lite  universe  objeclimly  eoimdercd,  there  w  an 
iiilelligent  and  wise  adaptation  of  powers  and  laws  to  ratioJtal  end*, 
and  tftat  the  same  ie  true  of  Hie  relation  of  the  universe  U>  (As 
knoiviiiff  mind. 

It  is  not  sufBcieat  for  the  philosopher  to  say  that  witliout  then 
EBsumptioDS,  the  science  of  nature  itself  would  be  impossible,  in- 
asmuch as  the  conception  of  science  requires  that  powers  ehould 
be  fixed,  and  laws  should  be  uniform,  and  indications  and  analo- 
gies should  be  trustworthy  — that  were  science  not  to  assume  the 
truths  of  these  maxims  she  would  commit  suicide.  To  this  it  is 
]>erlincnt  to  reply.  What  if  science  itself  should  be  impossible? 
What  is  the  imperative  necessity  for  science?  ' Every  reply  to 
these  questions  implies  that  the  adaptations  of  nature  to  t}ie 
methods  and  impulses  of  the  knowing  mind  are  such  as  indU 
rate  at  least  that  class  of  designs  in  the  structure  of  the  universe 
which  the  poesibUity  of  science  requires. 

J  305.  (5.)  It  is  also  needed  to  explain  Ihoge  pheno- 
na  of  organic  existettce,  which  the  relations  of 
or  orRnnie  efficient  causes  are  entirely  incompcl«ut  to  resolve  or 
even  to  denne.  An  organic  being,  or  an  organism, 
can  only  be  defined  as  a  being  of  which  each  organ  acts  for 
the  integrity  and  well-being  of  every  other  organ,  and  all  act 
together  for  the  life  of  the  wlinle.  More  abstractly,  and  in 
the  terms  of  the  relation  in  question,  an  organism  is  a  being  in 
which  each  of  the  paris  and  the  whole  are  respectively  means 
and  ends  for  one  another.  We  find  it,  in  fact,  to  be  true,  ijint 
in  any  living  being,  whether  plant  or  animal,  the  elements  or 
ir^DS  act  together  so  as  to  promote  toe  action  of  each  otlier. 
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and  of  the  whole.  If  the  appropriate  function  of  rach  organ  b 
performed,  the  function  of  every  other  is  also  fuiflUed,  and  when 
all  together  are  exerted  they  are  the  conditions  of  the  growth, 
the  develupment  and  the  remaining  functions  of  the  plant  or 
aninial.  In  the  animal,  the  action  of  the  lungs  is  necessary  to 
that  of  the  heart,  and  the  action  of  the  heart  to  that  of  the 
lungs,  the  action  of  both  to  the  action  of  the  stomach,  and  the 
action  of  the  stomach  to  tliat  of  both  these,  and  the  mutual 
action  of  these  and  the  remaining  organs,  to  the  health  and  life 
of  tlie  whole  body. 

The  elemenU  or  agents  of  which  these  organs  are  composed, 
have  their  well  ascertained  mechanical  and  chemical  properties, 
and  when  these  are  combined  in  inorganic  substances,  their 
results  follow  the  laws  which  control  them.  But  when  they  are 
combined  in  living  bemgs  or  their  organs,  these  powers  and 
laws  do  not  espldn  in  the  least  degree  these  compounds  or  their 
functions.  The  materials  or  agents  which  form  the  heart,  the 
lungs  or  the  hmia,  Jo  not  at  all  esplain  the  peculiar  suitstance, 
form,  or  functions  of  these  organs ;  much  less  do  they  account 
for  the  singular  capacity  which  they  possess  of  producing  a  whole, 
on  wGich  they  depend  for  their  own  existence  as  a  living  heart, 
lungs  and  brain, — which  in  itd  turn  as  a  living  whole  is  de- 
pendent on  each  of  these. 

All  that  we  can  do,  ia — within  the  sphere  of  the  mechanical 
and  chemical  relations  of  the  constituent  elementa — to  observe  the 
resultant  products  into  which  they  are  transmuted ;  but  the  laws 
by  which  these  results  are  produced,  are  mostly  hidden  from  view. 
The  Inductive  philosophyj  with  its  efficient  causations,  is  hero 
I  wholly  at  a  loss :  It  cannot  explain  how  the  agents  which  form  the 
I  vegetable  or  the  animal  cell  should  impart  to  that  least  microcosm 
the  wonderful  power  of  developing  a  new  cell  from  within  itself, 
or  of  adding  cell  after  cell  to  its  substance.  Much  leas  can  it 
explain  why  or  how  it  is  that  one  cell  is  the  rudiment  of  a  plant 
and  anotlier  that  of  an  animal — that  one  expands  into  this  plant, 
and  another  into  that;  one  into  this  animal  and  another  i 
that.  All  this  is  totally  unknown.  The  principle  of  life  and  ' 
the  conditions  of  life  are  only  names  for  causes  that  cannot  h*  ' 
explained  by  such  methods.  The  effects  cannot  even  be  described, 
I  nuch  less  explained  by  the  relations  of  el&cieut  causation. 
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Under  these  circumstances  we  resort  to  tlie  relation  of  adap- 
tation and  the  assumption  of  desi^  in  order  to  dcfiDeand  ex- 
plain the  plienomena.  After  no  other  relation  than  this  can  we 
explain  the  fitct  that  dead  matter  is  traiismuted  into  living  par- 
tides,  and  that  aggregates  of  these  particles  are  developed  into 
living  organs,  whit-h  act  together  so  long  ba  the  being  lives  of 
which  they  are  parts.  By  no  other  law  than  that  of  design  cao 
we  explain  how  each  class  of  living  beings  works  for  itself,  having 
a  ibrm,  habits,  tastes,  and  iustincts  peculiar  to  itself^  ajid  how 
each  individual  of  each  doss  is  an  end  to  iUelf,  bavine  an 
individual  form,  size,  and  other  peculiarities  more  or  less  marked, 
according  to  its  rank  and  place  in  the  scale  of  being. 

§  306.  Two  iacts  are  here  suggcatod  touching  the 
flwiiiiimd-Bt  relation  of  final  to  efficient  causes.  The  _/ir«(  is  that 
bi^T   ontan  the  higher  we  rise  iu  the  scale  of  being,  the  less  we 

know  of  the  relations  of  effieient  oauses;  while  tJiase 
oi  final  cause  are  viore  and  more  varufwi  and  conspieuong.  In  un- 
urganized  matter  we  have  occasion  chiefly  to  apply  efficient 
causes  and  their  unvarying  laws.  As  we  ascend  into  the  regiom 
of  life,  we  are  more  and  more  baffled  in  our  attempts  to  detect  the 
elomontary  forces  and  to  determine  their  unvarying  laws,  btit  are 
more  and  more  gratified  at  seeing  the  relations  of  adaptation  be- 
come more  and  more  conspicuous.  The  second  is.  That  one  of  these 
relattom  does  not  dlsplaee  the  other,  and  the  discoveries  in  respect  to 
the  one  neither  compel  nor  allow  us  to  dispense  with  tlie  search 
after  the  other.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  complete  ia  our 
analysis  of  efficient  forces  and  our  determination  of  their  lawx, 
the  greater  is  the  ojiportunity  to  notice  how  the  structure  whosn 
constituentif  are  resolved  by  analysis,  ie  controlled  by  mttnifeM 
fituess  and  adaptation.  Kach  newly  discovered  element  and 
determined  law  opens  an  opportunity  for  some  adaptation  aa  vet 
unobserved. 

§  307-  To  the  doctrine  that  tlio  belief  in  dedgn  ta 
Mti.  1..1.W1II. In  intuitive,  the  following  are  urged  as  objections: 
m-nw niwai H-       (1.)  Men  viialake  in  discovering  or  assiyii'mg  end*, 

and  the  mistakes  into  which  they  faU  are  irrational 
and  lijolish ;  whatever  man  in  his  selfishness  and  liroilatioQ  tanj 
think  important  to  himself,  he  thinks  must  have  boon  dengncj 
in  the  economy  of  nature,  and  thus  is  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
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fitting  up  Ilia  uarrow  and  interested  judgmenta  as  the  real  adap- 
aliijus  ami  iuteiils  of  tlie  Creatwr. 

It  ia  BufEciunt  to  rejily  that,  if  men  mistake  in  assigning  the 
nds  of  phenomena,  they  do  the  eanie  in  interpreting  their  efli- 
ient  causes.  We  do  not  raise  tlie  question  whether  men  can  dia- 
over  particular  ends  with  infallible  cerlainty,  but  whether  they 
ntuilivety  believe  there  are  ends  to  which  all  beings  and  agents 
ire  adapted,  and  for  which  they  are  dceigned. 

§  308.  (2.)  It  may  be  objected  that  we  have  no 
neana  of  testing  and  confii-miiig  our  Inditetions  in  iir^iniioM  am 
espect  to  ends,  while  in  respect  of  cansea  and  lawn  i^>i.ii  nomoo- 
re  are  provided  with  teats,  rules  and  methods  which 
kTe  universally  acknowledged  to  be  amply  BuSicicnt.  "  In  ordinary 
iBses  the  methods  of  agreement,  of  difference,  and  of  concomitant 
rariationa  are  acknowledged  to  be  ample:  In  special  exigencies 
artificial  experiments  may  be  instituted  to  supplement  the  dcfi- 
tencies  of  simple  observation:  But  in  ascertaining  ends  we  havo 
ID  such  methods,  tests,  or  experiments." 

We  reply:  It  will  be  fotmd  on  closer  inspection,  that  tho 
aethods  appropriate  to  the  two  are  more  nearly  alike  than  would 
le  a{  iirst  imagined.  It  has  been  already  shown,  that  the  end  or 
lurpose,  in  it^  rela^ons  to  the  means  of  its  realization,  may  bo 
onpeived  of  as  an  efficient  force  carried  back  from  the  end  to 
he  b^iuning  of  the  seriw  of  causes  and  effects,  which  drives 
hem  to  their  issue  by  a  constant  energy.  If  this  be  so,  tho 
inestion,  What  is  the  particular  end  of-a  combination  or  series? 
nay  be  answered  ■  by  tlie  methods  appropriate  to  efficient 
auBcs.  It  may  in  some  cases  be  less  easy  to  conjecture  tho 
irobnble  end  than  it  is  to  conjecture  the  probable  cause,  iuasniui  h 
B  many  such  ends  might  in  a  given  case,  be  supposed  to  1m 
equally  compatible  with  the  effects.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
other  departments  of  nature,  as  the  nrgniiic  and  hldorkal,  the  ends 
and  adaptations  flash  upon  the  mind  without  the  need  of  inquiry 
or  tests  of  any  kind,  while  in  these  very  departments  the  efficient 

rces  usually  elude  the  most  subtle  analysis,  and  refuse  to  yield  J 

the  most  exact  and  rigorous  methods. 

§  309.  (3.)  It  may  be  still  further  objected  that  the 

laptation  of  means  to  ends  i^  an  actual  relation,  of   lU    d'ri>^ 
rhich  tue  ore  avxtre  from  our  <mm.  oonmova  aetivUy,  ^r^la 
23 
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and  it  is  simply  by  a  fiction  tLat  we  transfer  it  to  other,  t,  «.,  to 
material  objecla. 

To  this  objection  we  reply,  that  tbe  activity  of  our  own  souls 
and  the  relations  which  are  instanced  or  exemplified  in  our  con- 
scious mental  and  moral  functions,  hold  precisely  the  same  rela- 
tion to  efficient  as  to  final  causes.  The  most  complete  knowledge^ 
we  may  say  the  only  complete  knowledge,  whicli  we  bave  of 
power  or  etticiency,  is  gained  through  or  by  means  of  the  offtivB 
energy  of  our  own  spirits.  By  tliis,  we  in  a  certain  sense  imago, 
cf.  §  206,  this  ahstract  relation  whenever  we  have  occasion  to 
affirm  it  of  impersonal  or  material  agents.  In  doing  go,  we  uee 
examples,  associations,  and  language  taken  from  our  persimal 
activity.  It  is  not  true,  however,  that  we  affirm  this  relation  of 
all  the  objects  in  tbe  universe,  because  we  have  happened  to 
experience  its  agency  in  our  own  spirits.  It  is  by  an  intuition 
that  we  affirm  it  to  be  necessary  to  a  rational  construction  of  the 
universe.  But  this  very  objection  itself  suggests  an  argument 
ju  defence  of  the  propriety  of  making  a  similar  application  of 
final  cause.  The  power  of  adapting  means  to  ends  is  one  with 
which  we  ourselves  are  very  familiar  in  our  own  cousciouB  ex- 
perience. We  propose  ends.  Wo  devise  and  arrange,  i.  e,.  ndaiA 
means  to  bring  them  to  pass.  We  interpret  the  actions  of  othea 
by  supposing  that  they  are  directed  by  such  intentions  and  adap- 
tations. We  interpret  tbe  results  of  their  actions  when  thwy  are 
fixed  and  made  permanent  in  structures  controlled  by  the  same 
relation.  It  is  a  fair  argutnentum  ad  hoininem  to  use 
iiu'm',K.i!'™od''  '"  "^P^yi  when  it  is  objected  that  wc  interpret  the  nni- 
oliiu'iu"  *"'"  ^""^^  ^y  *  relation  derived  from  our  uniform  and  per- 
sonal experience,  that  in  tliia  experience  we  have  ab 
agency  directed  in  part,  at  least,  by  design.  The  agency  ia  spirittial, 
which  first  proposes  ends  and  then  adapts  forces  for  their  acbiDve- 
ment  It  is  certainly  possible  or  supposahle  that  the  resulla  of  a 
similar  agency  should  pervade  the  universe,  and  make  themselviB 
manifest  in  discoverable  adaptations.  To  assume  or  emplov  it  in 
the  explanation  of  phenomena  is  not  necessarily  unphUosuphicaL 
§  310.  (4.)  It  may  be  objected  still  further,  thai 
Mii'i™""  iCim-  if  we  recognize  final  cause  as  a  principle,  we  imr>)duce 
I!'»!|ih':r»ilir!i  into  tbe  universe,  for  the  e-vptication  of  ita  pho- 
Mi'iiiu!™"'''  nomeua,  two  principles,  of  which  the  ono  may  at 
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tliDies  conflict  with  tlie  other,    lu  so  doing  we  weaken  conlideDce 
J  in  the  processed  aud  axioms  of  pure  Ecieuce,  aud  in  the  Btability 
I  of  the  laws  aud  the  order  of  nature.     Seiouce,  it  is  contended, 
F  must  assume  not  only  the  HlabUiiy  but  the  eiipremacy  of  its  own    | 
I  laws,  and  it  can  neither  recogtiiie  uor  respect  any  other. 

It  may  be  urged  in  reply  that  the  principle  uf  final  cause,  is  so    I 

Ifiu-  from  weakening  our  rational  confidence  in  the  stability  of 

■  the  laws  of  nature  or  dtBtutbiug  our  faith  iu  the  auouu  of 

PiBcienee,  that  it  confirms  both.     What  scieuce  blindly  assumes, 

this  rationally  accounts  for  and  makes  necessary.    It  gives  a 

reason  for  the  order  of  nature  and  the  principles  of  knowledge; 

and  the  only  reason  which  can  be  suggested,  viz.,  the  adaptation 

,   of  such  order  to  the  uses  and  ends  of  the  human  intellect,  aud 

I  of  human  science.     As   we  have    shown    already,  it  furnishes 

I  the  only  solid  foundation  for  the  a^umptious  of  induction. 

But  it  will  atill  be  objected  ;  if  efficient  causes  and  physical 
llawa  are  to  acknowledge  themselves  thus  indebted  to  final  causes,  | 
■Ihcy  must  also  confess  their  subjection  to  the  same,  and  be  ready 
iside  ami  be  suspended  whenever  the  principle  of  final 
Efiause  shall  require.     In  other  words,  the  order  of  nature  may  be 
[broken  whenever  the  requirements  of  final  cause  shall  so  direct,   | 
lirhencver  the  claims  of  the  so-called  reason  of  things,  or  of  al- 
I  Jeged  moral  and  religious  intoreaU  may  demand  an  inroad  upon 
Ptbis  regularity,  either  in  special  acts  of  creation  or  exertions  of 
i'  miraculous  agency.    This  we  assent  to,  but,  we  find  no  reason  on 
this  account  to  reject  the  principle  or  its  asserted  supremacy,  but 
an  additional  rea^ion  for  accepting  both.     If  the  principle  of  final 
cause  will  not  only  render  the  service  of  sustaining  our  confi- 
^denco  in  the  stability  of  the  laws  of  nature  in  all  ordinary  cir- 
istances,  but  will  also  account  for  such  extraordinary  devia- 
(tious  from  this  order  as  may  be  required  in  the  history  of  man, 
n  for  this  double  service  it  deserves  to  be  esteemed  of  greater  , 
ftlue  and  authority.    [Cf.  Locke,  Emrt/,  B,  iv.  c.  xvi.  §  13.] 
§  311.  (5.)  It  is   objected   still   fiirther,  that  the    ^  ^^ 

sarch  after  final  causes  has  seriously  hindered  the  -ntf        i 
tdvancement  of  aeimce,  by  turning  aside  the  atten-  ''"^   «u 
ion  and  interest  of  observers  from  their  appropriate 
ll^uty,  which  is  the  investigation  and  determination  of  efficient 
B  and  their  laws. 
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Lord  Bacon,  it  U  said,  was  so  alive  to  its  evil  inSucnce  aa  ti 
utter  his  memorable  and  oft-repeated  caution  iu  tlio  words; 
"  Causarum  finaltum  inquisitio  sterilis  est  et  tauquam  virgo  Deo 
conseorata  nihil  parit." — De  Aug.  SderU.,  IIL  4.  DeaeurUt  wus 
Btill  more  slrenuoua  in  the  same  opinion,  as  appears  from  tbeee 
aasertiouB :  "  Totum  illud  cauaarum  genus  quod  a  fine  peti  solet 
in  rebus  pbysicis  nullum  usum  habere  existimo ;  non  eniin  absque 
temeritate  me  puto  posse  investigare  fines  Dei." — Med.  iv.  20l 
"  Ita  denique  nullas  unquam  rationes  circa  res  naturales  a  fiqs 
quam  Deus  aut  uatura  in  its  fociendls  eibi  proposuit  dis 
quia  non  lantum  dcbiemua  nobis  arrogare  ut  ejus  conailioi 
esse  participes  putemua."^P™w.  PhiL,  p.  I.  28. 

To  this  objection  we  reply :  That  what  Bacon  intends 
tliat  the  attention  of  the  inquirer  shouid  not  be  diverted  from  the 
investigation  of  efficient  causes  by  the  suggestion  of  cuds  OT 
adaptations,  for  the  appropriate  sphere  of  the  interpreter  of 
nature  is  to  develop  agents  and  laws  that  are  unknown,  or  newly 
to  confirm  and  exemplify  those  already  establislied.  In  tliia  hs 
was  right  But,  that  Bacon  himself  t)elieved  that  nature  is 
penetrated  and  illuKilned  by  the  higher  relations  of  dc^gn  is 
evident  from  this  among  similar  intimations :  "  I  had  rather  be- 
lieve all  the  tables  in  the  Legend  and  the  Talmud  aud  the  Alco- 
ran, than  that  this  universal  frame  is  without  a  mind."  •  • 
"  For  while  tlie  mind  of  man  looketh  upon  second  cuii^s 
scattered,  it  may  sometimes  rest  in  them  aud  go 
but  when  it  beholdoth  the  chain  of  them,  confederata> 
linked  together,  it  roust  needs  fly  to  Providence  and  the  Ddt 
Essayn,  xvi. 

When  Bacou  says  that  the  inquiry  after  final  causes  is  vithout 
fruit,  he  must  mean  'practical  fruit,'  or  the  production  of  direct 
advantage  to  the  interests  of  man.  It  is,  in  fiict,  so  far  from 
being  barren,  that  as  we  have  already  seen,  §  303,  the  cougidera- 
tion  of  ends  has  been  fruitful  in  the  suggestion  of  uudisi^vertM] 
agencies  bs  their  means,  and  has  thus  proved  itself  a  most  impor- 
tant agent  in  such  discoveries.  It  has  been  more  efficient  in  leading 
to  the prudeim  qutxallo,  ihegagacioiu  t/uess,  or  the  ingeniouB  kypotkc 
ffis,  which  ha?  so  often  opened  the  way  lor  decisive  expurimenfit 
If  our  doctrine  is  correct,  that  the  methods  and  rules  of  iiKluctioti 
themselves  rest  upon  the  belief  in  design,  then  final  eauee  Is  so 
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£ir  from  being  barren  that  she  deserves  to  be  honored  as  the  I 
Alma  Mnier  of  the  Ind^uAive  Philoeophy  itself. 

§   312.    (6.)   It    Is    objected    again,    that    what  .g^.j^,^ 
Uie    called    the    adaptadona    of   nature,   are    only   ili^'on^'lfhl  \ 
the   necesiary  cotiditums  of  eanetetiCB  and   its  pheno-  <»>?i"'i«"    "* 
Biena. 

When,  for  example,  the  eye  is  said  to  be  adapted  to  the  ligh^  1 
and  both  to  the  production  of  vision,  this  says  the  objector, 
only  another  phrase  for  Baying  that  the  eye  aa  we  find  it,  acting  J 
with  the  light  as  we  find  it,  produces  Its  pictures  upon  the  retina,  I 
and  these  acting  with  the  intellect  and  sentient  organism,  produce  J 
the  sense-perceptions  which  we  call  vision.  What  arc  called  tha  ] 
ends  of  nature,  to  which  her  forces  are  said  to  be  adapted,  arQ  J 
simply  the  effects  of  which  these  forces  are  the  Det-essary  and  1 
actual  conditions.  The  fish,  we  say,  is  adapted  in  itd  structure  I 
and  Its  Instincts  to  the  water,  and  the  water  exists  with  relation.! 
to  the  tish,  but  the  truth  la  that  there  could  be  no  fish  without  1 
■water,  for  without  water,  the  existence  and  conception  of  the  fish  " 

impossible.     We  know  what  appears,  i,  e.,  what  is  made  manl- 
iest, and  we  know  it  under  the  single  relation  of  the  forces  which 
cause  it  to  be.    This  is  the  only  relation  under  which  we  can  regard 
it  As  to  whether  other  eflecte  might  or  might  not  have  been  pro-  i 
duccd  from  these  causes  in  diiferent  conjunctions  and  intensitiea^.l 
we  have  no  means  of  deciding.     Whether  other  etiucts  may  nota 
be  produced  In  future  wo  cannot  say.     All  that  we  know  is  what  ■ 
han  been,  and  now  in,  and  by  what  means.     Tlicsc  have  been,  and! 
are,  and  occur  under  the  operation  of  these  very  causes  and  laws.  1 

"We  inquire  concerning  the  actual  conditions  of  things,  not  con-B 

'  Certiing  [lossible  designs. 

In  reply  to  this  class  of  objections,  we  need  only  say  that  they  J 
apply,  not  to  tlie  position  that  the  belief  In  final  cause  is  a  first 
principle,  but  to  the  doctrine  that  this  belief  is  derived  from  ob- 
rvation  and  retjulred  by  experience.     If  the  principle  is  intui- 
'e  and  ajmori  {in  the  sense  explained,  §  246),  we  brmg  it  with 

,  QB  to  the  esplttiiation  of  the  facts.     Wc  do  not  derive  it  from  est-j 
perience  by  an  apoderitm  method,  hut  we  apply  It  to  experleiicsl 

i  ij  one  that  is  purely  a  priori.     It  is  true,  if  facts  and  phenomenal 

'  were  inconsistent  with  the  principle,  we  should  be  embarrassed  1 
by  the  discrepancy  of  the  two.     But  no  incompatibilily  la  urged,  I 
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only  that  final  causre  aro  not  proved  by  experience.  It  19 
conceded  that  the  cxplouation  by  efficieut  causes  is  not  incon- 
gistent  with  thut  by  final  causes,  inasmuch  as  it  U  through  effects 
actually  produced  that  we  infer  these  eflecta  were  intended  and 
provided  for. 

But  we  take  issue  with  the  position  that  we  find  nothing  more 
than  the  conditions  of  existence.  Wc  find  not  simply  the  condi- 
tions of  mere  existence  in  the  causes  of  eSbcCs  produced,  but  tb« 
conditions  of  well-being,  or  adaptations  to  a.  highly  artificial,  ole- 
vated,  and  refined  existence  and  enjoyment ;  and  these  in  fonos 
so  manifold  as  to  be  entirely  consistent  with  the  a  priori  prind- 
plo  which  we  bring  to  the  explanation  of  the  facU.  The  illus- 
trations of  this  assertion  can  only  be  gathered  from  the  study  of 
uidividual  examples. 

§  313.  (7.)  It  may  be  objected  again :  tliat  adaptn- 
tio"l. *iSfi^  ^°°  '"""  °°'y  ^  traced  in  fact  in  a  limited  cla«   of 
li'w"  i?""°  °'"  phenomena,    viz.,     those     of     organized     existenco, 
whereas  were  it  necessarily  presumed  it  might  be  dis- 
cerned in  all  kinds  of  being,  the  inorganic  as  truly  as  the  organic. 

It  is  sufficient  to  reply  that  examples  can  be  fonnd  in  every 
kind  of  object-matter  as  will  be  shown  in  another  place.  They 
are  more  striking  within  the  region  and  sphere  of  life,  indeed, 
but  are  not  less  real  beyond  that  sphere.  Besides,  this  axiom  is 
the  foundation  on  which  rests  the  structure  of  the  inducti^-o 
method,  which  is  aa  often  applied  to  inorganic  as  to  organiu 
being.  This  makes  It  necessary  to  apply  it  to  evety  kind  Uid 
style  of  existence. 

(8)w«.™not  §  ^^^  (^-^  ^'  might  also  he  urged  that  we  cnnnnt 
rmrmrn'^ii  of  ^'"^'^  ■""  interpret  adaptatious  on  a  bc«1o  sufiiciently 
bi""^'"'""  '^^^^^^  to  warrant  our  affirming  that  they  exist 
throughout  the  whole  universe  of  being,  "'Wo  may, 
indeed,  gue^  at  them  within  a  limited  range  of  observstioiL 
But  it  is  presumptuous  to  assume  that  we  can  trac«  the  i 
tions  and  discover  the  ends  of  the  entire  universe." 

If  this  were  admitted  to  be  true,  it  would  not  hold  against  the 
principle  that  ends  exist,  and  that  adaptations  to  them  regulate 
all  the  things  tliat  are.  It  is  for  the  principle  that  wo  eontciid, 
not  for  iofallibillty  in  the  application  of  it  to  individual  casta. 

The    same  law  holds  good  of   final  causes  as  of  effiuicut 
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DKUses.  Tliat  both  exist,  und  botli  control  tho  universe  is  koowa 
to  tbe  human  mind  by  the  necessity  of  its  nature.  The  dl^covciy 
af  iuatances  and  examples  of  each  is  uccompltshod  by  experi* 
Bice  and  induction.  Both  can  bo  traced  by  observation  in  but 
few  classes  of  objects,  and  within  that  portion  of  the  univorsa 
BOly  which  cornea  under  our  eye  or  ear,  or  the  report  of  our  fel- 
low-men. 

But  the  one  can  be  traced  as  far  as  the  other.  What  is  connected 
!|rith  its  fellow  as  adapted  to  an  end  under  this  relation,  is  an  ef-  ' 
dent  agent  or  force.  If  we  can  trace  gravitation  as  far  as  the 
atmost  ver^  of  material  being,  we  can  also  affirm  that  it  wna 
^6eigned  to  hold  tho  mosses  in  their  relative  positions  and  their 
tWths  of  motion.  The  principle  of  final  cause  moreover  is  abso- 
Utely  required  to  warraat  tbe  extension  of  the  relations  of  cfH- 
tient  causes  observed  within  a  limited  sphere,  throughout  tbosa 
regions  of  which  observation  and  testimony  can  give  only  an 
micertain  and  incomplete  report. 

§  315.  (9.)    Last  of  all  it  may  be  said,  that  tha  ■ 
^ncognition  of  this  us  a  first  principle  would  require  L'nuai  iw  ^- 
i  to  ascribe  intontion  and  adaptation  to    an    un-  fi^tJ'Blbl'^ 
Bmited  Being,  whereas  it  supposes  certain  forces  or 
flowers  already  given  or  existing,  and  the  problem  arises  how  to  ] 
dispi^e  of  these  so  as  to  attain  or  produce  tbe  designed  result.  I 
~luch  a  problem  can  never,  it  is  contended,  be  preM<ntod  to  an  I 
.  unlimited  Being,  who,  by  the  very  supposition,  is  not  confined  to  j 
forces  or  agencies  which  already  exist,  but  can  produce  efftwts  by  1 
a  fiat  of  creative  will.    Moreover,  the  supjiosition  would  introduce 
into  such  a  mind  and  order  tbe  reverse  of  the  rational.     It  would  ^ 
e  production  of  agencies  go  before  the  disposition 
m  ^d.     It  would  make  blind  force  precede  wise  i 

None  of  these  inferences  are  warranted.     Because  in  tbe  order 

Kof  design  thought  must  recognize  the  possible  adaptations  of    . 

^rces,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  forces  must  exist  in  order  to  be 

lOught  of  as  existing,  or  in  order  that  certain  adaptations  should  ] 

e  determined  on.     Both,  indeed,  may  be  objects  of  design,  tlioe: 

:   of    the  forces  and   their   adaptations;    or,    ratlier,    the  I 

tcistence  of  the  forces  because  of  their  adaptations  to  accomplish  J 

e  end  or  ends  of  thought.     Even  the  human  rolnd.impoteut  aa  I 
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it  ia  to  create,  sometiracs  imagines  to  itself,  i.  c,  creates  in  thought 
somti  new  agent  in  the  world  of  matter  or  of  spirit,  auil  revels  in 
contriviug  the  variety  of  uses  to  which  it  might  make  it  subser- 
vient. How  much  more  readily  may  that  Being  whose  thoughta 
can  iu  any  instant  become  powers,  laws,  and  &ctel 

g  316.  But  the  moat  instructive  view  wUcli  we  etm 
V"\ii'^ulwa  ^^^  of  thia  principle  is  to  contemplate  the  variety  of 
nnii  cnnanui'd,  t'fa  applications.  It  has  already  been  observed  that 
ifi.m    11.)   10  First  or  Intuitional  Truths,  are  never  apprehended 

molophjilB.  ,  , .        .        •  .  .  r™ 

in  actual  application  as  general  propositions.  They 
can  only  be  discerned  in  the  concrete,  as  they  actually  connect  indi- 
vidual things  or  phenomena.  Thus  we  cannot  diacem  caosatioii 
or  adaptation  as  universal  and  a  pTwri ;  we  only  discern  oil  event 
or  being  as  causative  or  caused,  aa  a  means  or  an  end.  WTienwe 
appe.ll  to  the  use  which  is  made  of  these  relations  in  the  ecienoea 
as  proof  that  they  are  fundamental  and  intuitive,  wo  expect  to 
find  that  these  sciences  constantly  assume  these  relations  to  be 
valid,  by  explaining  phenomena  V>y  means  of  thcra.  Tbe  coo- 
Btant  repetition  of  this  relation  and  the  important  uses  to  wlj 
it  is  applied  add  incidental  strength  to  the  positive  argumt 
regartiing  it  as  an  intuition  of  the  intellect. 

1.  The  first  application  which  we  notice  is  that  which  IS 
by  metaphysical  science  itself.  Wo  have  already  insisted  on  ite 
importance  in  sustaining  the  metaphysical  a.xionis  of  laducdoi). 
Upon  tills  we  need  not  dwell. 

Its  application  in  the  formation  and  arrangement  of  tho&t*  gen- 
eral conceptions  which  are  at  once  the  materials  ami  tho 
conditions  of  all  science,  is  of  equal  eoascquuncc,  though  perliajs 
not  equally  obvious. 

(o.)  The  principle  of  final  cause  regulates  the  formation  of 
concepts.  We  have  already  seen  that  so  far  as  the  form  of  tlie 
concept  is  concerned,  it  is  by  abstraction  or  annlvsis  Uint  ira 
separate  the  qualities  or  attributes  of  existing  lacings,  aud  by 
synthesis  unite  them  into  new  aud  generalized  products.  TbcM 
processes  regulate  the  form  but  not  the  import  of  the  concent. 
We  are  not  at  liberty  to  select  any  altribulea  which  analjr- 
sis  gives  us  and  to  un!l«  tliem  into  any  complex  notion  nbich 
they  might  form.  Some  are  adapted  by  logical  comiiatibllity  to 
be  conjoined,  while  others  are  not  so  fitted. 
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But  again :  not  all  the  attributes  which  are  logically  compati- 
lle  are,  in  fact,  united  into  concepts  by  any  earnest  tliiuker.  Tha 
oentaur,  the  mermaid,  the  hippogriff,  are  logically  'possible,  but 
not  actual.  Why  ?  Because  the  properties  or  attributes  wliioh 
constitute  them  are  not  adapted  to  exist  together  hi  the  same  be- 
ing, and,  of  course,  except  for  the  service  of  the  fancy,  are  never 
combined.  There  ia  something  in  these  properties,  or  in  what 
.they  repreeent,  which  fila  them  to  co-exist,  or  they  could  not  with 
any  reason  be  combined  in  a  concept  which  connects  the  rational 
and  real;  which  represents  things  as  actual  or  possible,  or-con- 
iemplatee  them  as  desigoed  to  bo  under  existing  powers  or  laws., 
(6.)  Tho  same  principle  must  be  assumed  in  the  arrangement^ 
'flf  a  system  of  concepts  as  genera  and  species. 

t  is  evident,  that  as  we  might  make  as  many  concepts  aa  the  vor 
lied  aggregations  of  single  attributes  would  allow,  so  these  might 
be  arranged  into  as  many  genera  and  species  as  the  fertile  law 
of  permutation  and  combinaUon  would  permit.  Any  one  attri* 
buto  might  be  taken  as  generic  without  regard  to  its  actual 
extent  in  nature ;  with  this  any  other  might  be  combined  as  a 
.^fferentia  without  regard  to  the  compatibility  of  the  two  as  pro- 
vided by  the  adaptations  of  nature's  laws.  It  is  contended  by 
some,  that  in  the  classifications  which  we  actually  make,  we  aro 
guided  by  mere  convenience,  that  we  can  make  any  attribute  go- ' 
neric  which  we  please,  provided  it  be  more  extensive  than  its 
dificrentia  in  its  actual  prevalence,  but  that  there  are  no  audi 
[  things  as  real  genera  and  »pccifs;  these  terms  having  no  meaning 
Kin  such  an  application.  If.  we  assume  that  there  are  no  affinities 
Kor  adaptations  in  properties  and  laws,  and  no  ends  to  wliicb. 
Hthe  powers  of  nature  are  adapted,  and  which  aro  designed  to  ba  i 
^^rmanent,  this  view  is  correct.  But  the  moment  we  assume  thai: 
Ijnich  adaptalions  exist,  and  that  they  can  be  discovered  by  ob-' 
Kaervation  and  induction,  then  the  belief  in  permanent  classes  is 
l^justiSed  and  explained. 

B  (e.)  This  relation  is  essential  to  an  intelligible  conception  and 
E.idefinition  of.an  individual, 

K  (,d.)  The  principle  is  of  the  greatest  value  as  a  criterion.. 
B»f  tnith  and  a  rule  of  certitude.  When  skepticism  suggests  that 
fcevery  principle  may  bo  questioned,  and  every  observation  of  fact ' 
Finay  be  mislaken;  that  the  ob)ective  creation  mav  be  a  shifting 
I  22*  ' 
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phantasmagoria,  and  the  subjective  miud  but  fl  lying  glass  uf 
opinion;  then  the  thougbt  of  the  inconceivable  nou-ndaptatioa 
of  auch  a  universe  to  any  rational  end  even  of  kriowledge,  rv 
stores  our  confidence  in  the  testimony  of  the  senses,  the  experi- 
.ences  of  consciousueaa,  mid  the  indurtiona  of  thought.  We  try 
nil  theM  indeed  by  one  another,  afler  the  teete  which  ex{>erieiic« 
and  science  have  discovered,  hut  we  (nwt  them  ouly  when  they 
conspire  to  ends  that  are  worthy  of  rational  order  in  a  uniTPne 
aiiapled  to  be  known  by  a  being  who  is  manifestly  de»ign«d  to 
know,  and  to  confide  in  his  knowle<Ige  when  it  is  properly  tested 
and  proved, 

S  317.  2.  la  tbe  Mathematics  even,  tlio  presence 
inSfricEii  "ttm^  of  this  relation  ia  recognized. 
deJuciFon.  *"         In    pure  geometry  it  may  be  applied  i 

quently  than  would  be  anticipated.  The  i 
adapted  to  prove  a  great  variety  of  llieorems,  and  to  solvi 
problems,  aa  is  exemplified  in  any  treatise  on  geometry.  If  we  are 
required  to  construct  two  triangles  on  the  same  base,  the  anglra 
of  which  at  the  apex  of  each  shall  be  right  angles,  it  can  rc«utily 
be  done  by  describing  a  half-circle  on  this  line  aa  a  diameter,  and 
any  number  of  triangles  can  at  once  be  drawn  so  aa  to  fulfill  the 
required  conditions.  We  discern  in  a  portion  of  space  bounded 
by  a  half-circle,  thia  capacity  or  adaptation,  that  waited  long  to 
be  discerned. 

The  relations  of  pure  number  open  as  wide  a  field  i 
fitnesses  to  serve  the  ends  of  the  student.  It  is  upon  the  &itl)|| 
additional  adaptations  remain  to  bo  disccTned  that  the  matli 
tieian  prosecutes  his  work  of  inventive  discovery. 

The  adaptations  of  the  mathematics  to  the  service  of  phytilw 
are  if  possible  still  more  striking.  No  projectile  was  ever  thrown 
in  an  exact  parabola ;  yet  the  theory  of  this  curve  is  adapted  to 
eitplain  the  direction  and  motion  of  every  body  that  is  luuncJiotl 
into  the  atmosphere.  The  theory  of  tiie  lines  in  which  bodies 
tend  to  move,  and  the  rates  in  which  bodies  move  in  &(>c 
when  impelled,  is  adapted  to  regulate  the  mechanics  of  bwlias  as 
they  &I1  to  the  earth,  and  the  motions  of  the  orbs  which  revolve 
in  the  heavens.  It  also  explains  the  phenomena  of  tlie  prcssuro 
of  fluids.  The  relations  of  number  solve  the  mystery  of  cberat- 
col  combinations :  they  expl^n  the  symmetry  of  agreeable  forms 
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and  the  harmony  of  miurical  eouuds.  They  enable  us  to  diM^ern 
a  commoD  law  in  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  upon  the  stem 
of  every  tree,  and  in  the  placing  of  the  planets  ak>ng  the  lin08 
which  Btreteh  out  from  tlie  BUn. 

On  the  first  thought,  it  would  seem  that  in  extension  and 
number  it  would  be  impo^ble  to  find  so  great  a  variety  of  possi- 
ble adaptations.  But  on  reHectiou,  we  find  that  their  capacity  of 
multitbrm  application  is  the  only  key  to  the  jierfection  of  the  science!, 
of  luatter  and  the  reduction  of  its  forces  to  unvarying  lawi 

We  have  urged  that  the  belief  in  final  cause  must  bo  intuitive, 
because  we  could  not  otherwise  confide  in  the  axioniB  of  induc- 
tiou.  But  we  see  in  the  provision  for  the  possibility  of  mathe- 
matical science,  and  of  its  universal  application  to  material 
phenomena  aa  the  indispensable  condition  of  their  laws,  another 
example  of  design  where  we  bad  least  expected  its  mauifestations, 
viz.,  in  those  time  and  apace  relations  which  render  the  mathe- 
matics posatble. 

§  318,  3,  Geology  and  Paleontology  both  assume 
the  truth  and  applicability  of  the  principle  of  final  o^eui 
cause. 

Geology  waa  at  first  content  to  explain  the  formation  of  tl 
cruat  of  the  globe  by  analyzing  its  parts  into  their  constitueni 
elements,  and  recording  the  order  ia  which  the  rocks  bad  been 
compacted  and  broken  down,  and  the  strata  had  been  formed  and 
deposited.  In  these  investigations  it  proceeded  as  a  science  of 
obitervatiou,  watching  and  recording  the  0|>eratioDs  of  the  forces 
of  nature  according  to  laws  already  ascertained. 

But,  aided  by  paleontology,  geology  haa  proposed  to  itself  a 
higher  problem,  and  contemplated  fiicts  under  more  elevated 
iations.     It  has  traced  a  plan  and  order  of  development  restinj 
on  the  aesumption  of  a  serii'S  of  ends  subordinated  to  one  another,] 
and  terminating  in  a  habitation  equally  adapted  to  man's  higbt 
and  lower  nature.      It   has    ventured   to    recall  the   successivQ 
phases  of  organic  life  by  reproducing  extinct  species  of  plants' 
and  animals  amid  the  lakes,  marshes  and  jungles  in  which  they' 
aporled  and  from  which  they  subsisted,  and  to  arrange  thi 
phases  in  the  order  of  time  and  nf  a  more  anri  more  perfect  di 
Telopment.    The  assumption  which  has  directed  tliese  bold  cs;ay« 
and  enabled  the  geologist  successfully  to  apply  the  hints  fur- 
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nished  by  facts  obsorved,  is,  that  an  order  of  Btness  and  progress 
has  been  followed  from  the  firet,  and  every  epoch  has  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  next  succeeding;  the  adaptations  of  tiodi 
being  complete  in  animals,  plants,  and  Bccncry.  FoUowiog  tfae 
same  clue,  this  science  has  found  in  each  previous  epoch.  Dot 
merely  the  materials  of  the  one  which  succeeded,  but  the  ex- 
istence of  a  less  perfectly  develo[)ed  form  of  life.  Thia  series 
terminates  with  man,  who  not  only  represents  the  highest  type 
of  life,hut  shows  that  he  is  the  end  for  which  all  others  srs 
designed,  by  the  fact  that  be  alone  can  coniprchond  the  import 
of  the  plan  and  recognize  the  relations  of  the  parts  to  the  whole, 
and  of  the  whole  to  himself 

Geology,  by  the  very  aims  which  it  proposes,  and  the  splendid 
results  which  it  has  achieved,  gives  its  tacit  yet  fervent  assent  to 
the  original  authority  of  the  intuition  of  final  cause. 
A  it«i  In  c-  ^  ^^^'  ^'  Philosophical  Geography  gives  a  similar 
t'St''"^  "^  testimony.  This  science,  as  conceived  and  perfected 
by  Ritter,  takes  the  earlii  where  geology  leaves  it, 
and  shows  how  each  continent  and  country  was  fitted  for  the 
part  which  it  has  played  in  the  world's  history,  by  its  structure, 
surface,  soil,  find  climate,  by  its  mountain  barriers  to  repel,  and 
its  coasta  and  harbors  to  invite ;  by  its  river-systems  to  bind  re- 
moter portions,  and  its  insular  situation  to  facilitate  defenro, 
shows  that  every  part  of  tho  earth  was  not  only  adapted  t 
the  first  to  receive  and  develop  the  race  which  was  allotted  1 
and  to  become  the  scene  of  eveata  which  have  mode  it  m«i 
hie,  hut  to  transmit  the  results  of  these  achievements  to  v 
Iwring  countries  and  other  races,  and  even  to  transfer  thei 
remote  parts  of  the  earth  and  a  later  and  belter  civilizaUoa. 
referring  intellectual  and  moral  inflaences  to  favoring  phyi 
conditions,  it  enables  us  to  find  an  adaptation  to  important  X 
results,  even  in  the  physical  arrangements  of  the  eiirth. 

The  Philosophy  of  HJHtory  also  must  assume  that  the  evta 
human  history,  have  occurred  in  obedience  to  definite  laws  i 
I ating  constant  forces.  Whatever  these  forces  may  be  calN 
or  whatever  may  be  the  law  of  their  action,  the  historian  c 
seek  to  interpret  or  explain  them  without  believing  that  I 
are  definite  aims  toward  which  these  forces  tend,  and  ofier  i 
they  are  regulated. 
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§  320.  5.  Comparative  Anatomy  reata   upon  the  , 

same  intuition.  It  could  have  no  meaning,  as  it  pur.uv."  "i!^  ' 
would  have  no  truth  without  it.  It  is  a  suience  of  M^gj!''  '''^' 
aimiiar  adaptations,  not  only  of  organa  to  functions, 
but  of  analogiea  of  form  and  feature  and  inner  structure  to  tlie 
coiopieteness  of  a  progressive  plan,  and  even  to  llie  achievement 
of  an  u»tbetic  effect  and  the  expression  of  an  aatlietic  import. 
Give  this  seienco  a  bone,  and  it  will  draw  or  model  the  animal, 
tell  you  how  large  he  was,  how  formed,  on  what  lie  lived,  what 
were  hia  habits  and  disposition,  what  the  length  of  his  life, — just 
so  far  aa  it  reads  the  adaptations  that  gather  and  cluster 
around  this  fragment  of  a  skeleton,  wbieii  except  aa  thus  inters 
preted  were  only  a,  broken  and  abraded  fbsisil. 

6.  In  Physiology,  special  and  general,  similar  relations  are 
more  numerous  and  manifest  The  departments  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  abound,  or  rather  overflow  with  examples  of 
fitness  and  adjustment.  The  nicer  the  analysis  of  elements  and 
of  organs,  and  the  more  subtle  the  detection  of  offices  and  func- 
tions, so  mnch  the  more  ex()uisite  are  the  discerned  relations  of 
adaptation  of  each  to  each.  Not  only  is  there  seen  a  filncss  of 
one  organ  to  another,— as  of  tlie  lungs  to  tlie  heart, — and  to  the 
common  end  of  all,  but  there  is  a  fitness  of  every  organ  to  the 
elemejit  in  and  by  which  it  acts, — as  of  the  lungs  to  the  air  and 
of  the  eye  to  the  light  The  more  we  learn  of  the  structure  of 
the  one  and  of  the  properties  of  llie  other,  the  nicer  are  tha  j 
adaptations  which  we  discern  between  the  two. 

The  adaptations  of  the  body  of  man  to  the  functions  and  u 
of  the  rational  soul,  are  still  more  striking ;  but  we  here  approach,    i 
if  we  do  not  cross,  the  line  which  divides  physiology  from  An- 
tbroiwlogy. 

§  321.   7.   In  Anthropology  we  trace  thtse  higher 
adaptations.     The  human  hand  does  not  dificr  more  th'S(K.u.M i'"" 
strikingly  from  the  hand  of  the  monkey  than  the 
mind  of  the  monkey  from  the  mind  of  man.     Tlie  mind  of  mfttt  1 
has  endeavored  to  diweover  and  combine  the  powers  of  nature  1 
and  to  devi,»c  the  appliances  of  art.     Whatever  the  mind  hoa  ] 
prompted  the  hand  to  construct,  the  hand    has  been   able   to  J 
ftanie,  either  through  the  seemingly  eshnuslleas  versatility  of  ita  i 
I  flexible  organism,  or  by  the  toots  and  machinery  with  which  it 
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has  contrived  to  eupplement  its  powera.  So  nouderful  has  heea 
tbU  service,  that  it  has  been  iguesitioned,  whether  the  hiunau  io- 
telluct  or  the  humaa  haud  has  beeii  the  must  coDapicuom  in 
shaping  human  destiny  and  in  developing  human  history.  Hie 
hand  has  also  by  the  ecouumy  of  nature  been  fitted  to  be  the 
raudiuin  of  conveying  varied  intellectual  and  eiHOtional  espres- 
sion  to  the  ititellcet  au<l  heart,  which  have  been  as  mystcriuui^ly 
fitted  to  receive  and  interpret  ibj  iDdlcatioos.  The  hand  invitea 
aud  repeU,  commands  and  forbids,  soothes  and  enrages.  It  ap> 
peaites  with  its  gentle  waving,  and  smites  with  its  ferocious  energy. 
It  adoree  with  the  uplifted  arm,  it  blesses  with  the  outspread 
palm;  it  blasphemes  with  aimless  and  impotent  motions,  aad 
curses  with  its  downward  stroke. 

But  there  is  no  adaptation  of  the  mind  and  bodv 
•i<iM'f'?"oa  that  gives  to  both  united,  an  interest  whioh  at  once 
ofUogMg!!'"  so  fascinates  and  baffles  our  prying  scrutiny,  as  that 
cshibited  in  the  agency  of  both  in  the  productiim, 
use,  and  development  of  language.  There  are  two  conditions  of 
language,  the  bodily  aud  the  mental.  The  bodily  are  also  two, 
the  mouth  and  the  ear,  to  which  the  hand  and  the  eye  are  atsxa- 
s  iry.  But  tor  expression  the  mind  must  also  furnish  the  material 
tlirougli  its  required  cajmcides  and  development,  Languagv  a 
impossible  until  the  mind  observes  and  generalizes  and  affirma. 
The  mind  must  first  think  the  material  and  spiritual  universe 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  into  the  thought-wurld  which 
its  powers  and  laws  fit  it  to  create,  before  it  can  give  to  it 
expression  by  language.  This  adaptation  of  the  vocal  and  the 
_  spiritual  to  each  other,  and  of  the  possible  elabonitiun  of  the  one 
to  the  possible  refinement  of  the  other,  go  far  beyond  any 
observed  fitness  of  the  eye  to  the  light,  or  of  tiio  ear  to  the  agmt 
of  sound.  Not  only  are  these  two  parts  of  the  complex  body 
and  soul  fitted  to  expand  side  by  side  with  one  another,  but  tbo 


expr^sion  of  thought  in  language  reacto  with  wondrous 


enorgr 


on  the  development  and  refinement  of  thought  itself,  so  that  it  b 
not  only  true  that  the  developed  thought  finds  itself  able  to  em- 
ploy iacguage  in  its  service,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  thought  in 
order  to  be  developed,  must  express  ilsulf  in  language.  M&n  not 
iiniy  bpeaka  because  he  thinks,  hut  he  s[>eaks  in  order  that  be  may 
think,  i.  e.,  think  with  clearness,  precision  and  progrtsjL     Tb» 
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two  arc  not  merely  go  adsipted  that  the  one  caa  expand  side  by  i 
side  with  the  other,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  b  the  most 
depeodent  oa  the  other. 

The  celebrated  Galen  says,  is  his  treatise  coDcerning  the  ' 
human  body,  that  by  the  variety  and  accordant  action  of  its  ad- 
jui^tmeats,  it  seems  to  utter  an  anthem  of  praise  to  its  Maker. 
But  the  pbilosopber  who  reflects  on  the  mystery  of  human  lan- 
guage, in  the  subtlety  of  the  elements  Involved,  tlie  variety  of 
the  conjunctions,  the  delicacy  of  the  structure,  and  the  capacities 
ibr  growth  and  development,  might  find,  as  he  watches  In  the 
lispings  of  infancy  the  feeble  begionings  of  such  splendid  results, 
a  new  meaning  in  the  familiar  words  "Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes 
and  suckhngs  thou  hast  perfected  praise." 

§  322.   8.   In    Psychology  the  manifestations  of 
£nal  cause  are  more  frequent  and  obvious  than  in  ^j^h^o, 
either  physiology  or  anthropology. 

It  is  now  and  then  difficult  for  consciousness  to  analyze  its 
operations  under  the  relations  of  efficient  causation,  or  to  trace  I 
each  product  back  to  the  separate  force  from  which  it  springs 
into  being.    But  the  adaptations  of  these  operations  and  produc^Id 
to  one  another,  and  to  the  manifest  ends  of  the  soul's  culture 
and  well  being  are  often  so  obvious  and  remarkable,  that  they 
partially  settle  questions  that  would  otherwise  remain  unsolved. 
For  example,  in  considering  the  acquired  perceptions,  we  find  I 
that  animals  possess  from  the  beginning,  a  capacity  of  judging  j 
of  distance  and  size  which  man  is  forced  to  acquire  by  slow  and  I 
painful  effort.     We  question  whether  our  observations  can  be  j 
ti'usted,  whether  there  is  not  some  error  or  oversight  in    thej 
analysis  of  the  phenomena.     The  coniiiiieration  of  the  end  to  be  j 
accomplished  by  this  arrangement  relieves  tlie  difficulty,     Man, 
we  observe,  needs  the  discipline  required  by  the  slow  process  of    . 
Hcquiring  what  the  animal  knows  at  the  beginning.     The  cou- 
sideration  of  adaptation  removes  the  similar  difficulties  sugge 
by  the  question,  "why  the  range  of  instinct  is  so  much  wider  I 
and  more  imerring  in  the  lower  animals  than  it  is  in  man,  the  I 
highest  of  all?"     When  we  consider  the  diversity  of  the  destiny  J 
a[id  ends  of  the  two  we  accejit  with  leas  hesitatiou  the  evidence  | 
which  observation  furnishes, 

Above  all,  psychology  Bcquainis  us  witli  the  rational  faculty  | 
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as  tliat  pre-emlncDt  power  wliicli  prupuHe::  ends  and  devises  means 
for  iheir  accompikhmcDt.  It  sckiiowledgcs  that  this  is  tlie 
highest  of  the  intellectual  powers,  that  it  in  lawfiiUy  supreme,  that 
in  the  service  of  this  power  we  investigate  causes  and  determine 
their  laws.  In  the  subjection  and  adaptation  of  the  lower 
powers  to  this  highest  of  all  it  finds  confirmation  of  the  propriety 
of  assuming  the  rdution  of  adajitation  in  all  our  inlerprctations 
of  nature.  If  "  on  the  earth  there  is  nothing  great  but  man, 
and  ID  man,  there  is  nothing  great  but  mind,"  it  is  emphatically 
true  that  in  the  mind  there  is  nothing  great  but  the  reason  which 
proposes  and  discovers  ends,  aud  is  itself  an  end  to  the  lower 
uetinga  of  the  intellect. 

§  323.  (9.)  Ethics,  the  science  of  duty,  wMch  it 
1  so  closely  allied  to,  if  it  is  not  a  department  uf  piy- 
chologyi  is  founded  entirely  upon  the  intuition  in 
question.  Its  subject-matter  is  derived  from  the  ends  of  huraao 
existence  and  human  activity.  The  comprehensive  and  fund*- 
mental  queation  which  it  asks,  is,  for  wliat  kind  of  activities  is  tbe 
human  soul  adapted  by  its  constitution,  and  what  must  man 
be  and  do  to  fulfil  those  ends  of  his  being?  In  these  inquiriw, 
it  rests  on  the  single  assumption  that  man  is  iitted  for  one 
kind  of  activity  rather  than  for  another,  aud  that  the  atHion 
for  which  he  is  fitted  ia  right,  while  the  attion  fur  which 
he  is  not  fitted  is  wrong.  It  oskfi,  how  shall  these  ailapta* 
lions  be  discovered?  By  what  faculty  or  capacity,  one  »r 
more,  are  they  discerned  and  responded  to?  What  are  the  teste 
or  criteria  by  which  they  are  distinguished?  What  external 
.  actions  or  duties  must  we  perform  in  order  most  elTectuidly  to 
fulfil  these  several  ends  of  our  being? 

Corresponding  to  the  power  of  apprehending  duty,  is  ih* 
faculty  of  will  or  choice  qualifying  man  to  fullil  the  ends  for  which 
he  exists.  The  existence  of  this  power,  iu  importance  to  hunua 
development  and  responsibility,  and  the  necessity  that  it  aliuuld  be 
dcfi'nded  in  its  integrity,  explain  the  necessity  of  moral  trial,  and 
the  possibility  of  moral  evil — under  the  one  relation  of  the  ends 
which  the  possession  of  this  power  and  the  exposures  which  it 
involves  are  adapted  to  fullil. 

The  adaptations  with  which  ethics  has  to  do,  are  chiofly  ney* 
chical,  and  suppose  a  spiritual  organism  in  the  soul — a  syatem  of 
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internal  adaptations  in  the  several  powers  with  which  it  is 
endowed,  which  indicate  our  duties  and  our  obligations.  These 
all  look  toward  moral  perfection.  To  this  the  soul  is  adapted  and 
to  it  it  tends  and  is  impelled.  Without  this  intuition  and  faith 
in  its  truth,  ethics  can  have  no  meaning  and  duty  no  authority. 
If  reason  as  proposing  ends  is  the  highest  ruling  power  in  man, 
then  the  reason,  when  it  discovers  and  proposes  the  highest  moral 
ends,  exercises  its  loftiest  functions,  and  reigns  sovereign  over 
the  inner  and  outer  world  by  a  self-justified  authority. 

§  324.     10.   In  Theology,  or  the  science  of  God, 
whether  natural  or  revealed,  this  principle  is  of   th?oio^?°^  *** 
supreme  importance.      The  most  of   the  so-called 
demonstrations  of  the  being  of   God,   find  their  material  or 
grounds  of  proof  in  the  indications  of  design  that  are  ftimished  in 
the  material  universe. 

These  ar^niments    are   usually   stated    somewhat 

,  ,  ,  ,  The  common 

thus :    Desisni   proves  or  implies  a  designer ;   The  argument  for 

u         i      •       J     •  rri,        r'        X  •  the  Divine  ex. 

universe  abounds  m  design;    Ihereiore  the  universe  istence. 
implies  or  proves  a  designer :  or,  order  and  adapta- 
tion imply  a  designer;   The   universe  abounds  in   order  and 
adaptation ;  Therefore  a  designer  exists. 

The  major  premise  in  this  argument  is  obviously  assumed  or 
received  as  a  priori.  The  minor  is  a  statement  of  fact  grounded 
on  observation  or  induction.  Those  who  employ  this  argument 
would  not  accept  the  view,  that  the  belief  that  adaptation  prevails 
throughout  the  universe  is  a  first  truth  or  axiom  of  thought. 
They  rest  their  belief  upon  observation,  and  they  search  through 
the  universe  to  discover  instances  of  the  presence  of  this  rela- 
tion. Having  observed  a  sufficient  number,  they  generalize 
them  by  induction,  and  then  apply,  as  the  minor  premise  of  their 
syllogism,  the  proposition  which  they  have  established  by  this 
cumulative  evidence. 

We  have  sought  to  prove  that  the  proposition  affirming  final 
causes  is  a  first  principle  or  intuitive  truth  ;that  it  is  not  in  any 
sense  dependent  on  observation,  but  is  an  original  and  necessary 
belief  or  category ;  that  so  far  from  being  derived  from  induc- 
tion, it  is  the  necessary  ground  on  which  induction  itself  must 
rest  for  its  validity  and  application. 

Those  who  accept  the  relation  of  final  cause  as  necessary  and  a 
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priori  may  he  grouped  under  two  leading  classes  or  divisions,  ac- 
cording ae  the  adherenls  of  each  reject  or  accept  the  belief  of  a 
personal  God.  The  one  class  beliere  io  an  immanent  force,  which 
involves  no  relation  to  any  thing  beyond  the  unirergie  as  a  whole. 
They  fully  accept  the  truth  that  design  rules  throughout  iiauiT& 
They  find  examptee  of  the  relation  of  final  cause  everywhere  pre- 
sent. But  they  iuaist  that  these  do  not  oeceasarily  cany  the 
thoughts  out  of  nature:  Final  ca^ise  or  design  is  a  force  in 
nature  itself,  iniTTuatenl  in  each  separate  object,  and  in  all 
existing  objects  taken  as  an  organism  of  parts  mutually  related 
and  connected. 

Those  who  bold  this  doctrine,  concede  that  adaptation  prevaill 
in  nature,  aud  must  be  a^umed  to  explain  its  powers  and  opera- 
tjons;  also,  that  it  works  in  every  case  as  though  a  personal 
mind  had  contrived  these  ends  and  the  relations  which  they  in- 
volve, and  coDtinucfl  to  direct  them.  But  they  urge  that  we  are 
not  compelled  to  ascribe  this  adaptation  to  a  personal  being,  but 
may  refer  it  to  an  impersonal,  unconscious,  unthiukiug  foro^ 
as  blind  and  unintelligent  as  the  efficient  forces  that  act  by  mo- 
chanical  laws. 

The  second  class  contend  that  the  nece^ary  corr^lata 
to  adaptation  is  a  designing  mind :  They  conceive  of  adap- 
tation BS  the  objective  relation  to  which  thought  ia  ail 
essential  supplement.  Adaptation  does  uot  prove  or  in- 
dicate design,  but  it  rationally  implies  it ;  if,  therefore,  the 
adaptation  is  real,  so  is  tlie  designing  mind.  Id  assuming  the 
oue  truth  by  an  a  priori  necessity,  you  must  accept  the  other. 
The  belief  in  adapted  things  both  logically  and  really  carries 
with  itself  the  belief  in  adapting  thought  and  an  adaptive  tlunker. 
The  mind  need  not  necessarily  think  of  the  two  at  the  same  in- 
stant, or  in  the  same  connection.  The  attention  may  be  so  con- 
centrated upon  the  adaptation  objectively  conaidered,  its  inge- 
nuity, the  variety  of  the  means  employed,  the  intricacy  and  order 
of  the  combinations  required,  that  it  does  uot  consciously  refer  to 
the  correlate,  but  this  fact  does  not  prove  that  it  is  not  ucceaaarilv 
involved.  For  example:  in  a  machine  of  human  devising,  an 
ingenious  mind  can  discern  very  many  adaptations,  wiUiont  ad- 
verting to  the  mind  which  produced  them,  or  distinctly  recog- 
nizing the  fact  that  it  proceeded  from  any  thought ;  but  as  soon 
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as  it  raises  the  question  and  reflects  on  the  relation,  it  cannot  but 
assent  to  the  additional  truth. 

The  application  of  this  principle  in  the  service  of  Natural 
Theology  raises  still  another  question ;  viz.,  What  relation  has 
efficient  to  final  causation  in  the  universe?  Does  each  require  its 
separate  principle  or  agent,  or  do  both  united  direct  us  to  one  ? 
Does  the  adapting  agent  simply  take  the  efficient  forces  and  laws 
of  the  universe  as  it  finds  them,  and  arranging  them  as  best  it 
may,  bring  out  of  them  the  wisest  results  to  which  its  sagacity 
may  adapt  them,  or  does  it  abo  originate  the  forces  which  it  ar- 
ranges and  combines?  The  one  view  gives  the  eternity  of 
matter,  with  its  hindrances  and  limitations  and  possibilities  of 
evil,  making  the  Deity  a  Demiurges  or  Plastic  energy.  The 
other  makes  the  originator  and  the  arranger  to  be  the  same 
power  and  the  same  mind.  The  one  view  is  the  cruder  theism  of 
Ancient  Philosophy,  the  other  the  purer  theism  of  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Scriptures. 

It  would  carry  us  too  far  from  our  appropriate  theme  to  argue 
here  the  question  between  the  two.  The  discussion  of  it  belongs 
to  a  treatise  on  Natural  Theology.  Psychology  suggests  that 
the  analogy  of  the  human  soul,  which  combines  in  itself— under 
limits — a  creating  force  and  an  adapting  or  designing  force, 
furnishes  adecisive  argument  in  &vor  of  the  conclusion,  that  the 
creator  and  thinker  is  One  Being. 
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SUBSTANCE   AND   ArTRIBDTB:    MIND  AND   UATT&B.  | 

g  325.  Wo  return  again  to  the  relation  of  ifeS- 
KiymotDEjof  gtance  and  Atirliule,  and  U>  the  important  apjUicaUon 
of  it  iu  the  determinatiun  of  the  definitions  of  Mind 
ajid  Matter  and  of  Real  and  Plienomenal  Being.  The  relatJoii  is  so 
fundamental  and  so  much  discussed  in  Psychology  anJ  PliiloM- 
phy,  as  to  reciuire  a  careful  cousideration. 

The  subetaiice  or  substratum  with  which  wq  have  to  do,  is  the 
Real  8ub»tanee  or  gtibiitmtwn.  As  such  it  should  be  carefully  di*- 
tinguished  from  the  hg'u-nl  mbstaitce  or  suljet-t.  A  logical  sub- 
ject is  any  thing  which  is  conceived  in  thought  as  a  substanoe 
with  attributes,  whether  it  does  or  does  not  exist  in  fiict.  Thu* 
any  abatraetum  can  be  treated  in  thought  and  described  In  lan- 
guage as  though  it  had  real  being,  and  were  endowed  with  real 
attributes.  The  concepts  power,  goodness,  rcepomibilily,  rtprMcn- 
ialion,  repvitlie,  wages,  weaith,  or  any  other  abstract  notion,  niay 
be  uunceived  in  thought  and  treated  in  language  as  having  -pnf- 
erties  or  qualities  which  are  affirmed  of  each  as  though  it  wero 
a  real  being.  Reatavbi^nce  ought  also  to  be  distinguished  frofU 
the  gramvuU'ieal  subject.  The  grammatical  subject  is  any  wotd 
which  is  used  in  language  as  though  itdenoieii  a  logical  subject. 

The  concepts,  substance  and  attribute,  cannot  be  resolved  by  the 
etymology  of  the  terms  which  designate  them.  The  worda  tuh- 
Jed.  aubifnnee,  nihatratam,  have  a  common  derivation  which 
literally  imporla  eomuthing  gtnnd'ing  or  lying  under,  and  implufl 
that  there  is  Homcthiiig  placed  above  or  upon  it  which  may  be  re- 
moved. TUiM  siiggesu  the  impression  that  the  attribules  are  su- 
l>erinducedupon  the  substance,  as  folds  or  wrappings  are  thrown 
over  or  around  a  nucleus  or  core  within.  Tliis  prompts  to  theeffijrt 
to  lay  oiT  the  covering,  to  separate  the  wrappings  from  the  nucleus 
which  they  invest,  to  scale  off  the  laminie  or  folds,  an<l  find  the 
substance  or  substratum  within  or  beneath,  bare  of  all  (qualities 
and  relations.  But  the  attempt  tu  lay  aside  qualities  in  ord«r  to 
find  their  subject  is  soon  discovered  tu  be  vain.  It  ia  as  thoo^ 
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one  should  cut  down  the  trera  m  order  to  find  the  foreat.  It  ia 
iound  to  be  impoBsible  to  discover  an  actually  existing  subject 
witliout  attributes.  The  simplest  and  barest  object  iu  tbe  u 
verse — that  which  in  its  nature  is  the  most  uninteresting  and  the 
raost  undistinguished — as  the  tmte  in  a  sunbeam,  the  minutest 
perceptible  grain  of  mtut,  the  atom  or  vwlecule  which  the  physi- 
cist cannot  perceive,  the  monad  of  which  the  metaphysician  con- 
fidently speculates — must  always  be  conceived  as  having  place 
and  form,  and  as  involving  tho  relations  of  extension  and  (brce. 

The  etymology  and  ime  of  the  terms  atlribiUe,  qwilUy,  properlij, 
and  aecideiit  do  not  give  us  any  greater  satisfaction  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  difltinction.     The  term  aUribute  simply  directs  the 
attention    to  the  fact  that  wo  aitribute  to,  or  a^irm  of,  a  being, 
Bomctiiiug  which  we  distinguish  from  itself;   but  it  doea  not  in 
the  leaat  explain  what  we  distinguish  or  that  from  which  it  JS    ' 
distinguished.     Qimlily  is  a  term  of  classification  merely,  t.  ?.,  it 
signifies  that  tho  being  is  of  a  certain  class,  without  explaiuing 
why  it  belongs  to  the  class  in  question.     Properly  laiicates,  tliat 
what  we  tlius  attribute  or  affirm  belongs  peculiarly  or  properly  to 
the  being  or  substance,  and  aeeideid  that  it  belongs  to  it  oixa- 
giona/ly.     These  different  words  are  only  different  names  for  the    i 
same   conception,   aa  differently  used.     But   their  tii/mohgy  or    | 
application  throw  no  light  upon  tho  conception  itself,  or  how  it    ' 
oriputttes,  or  why  it  is  distinguished  from  its  correlate  nuhsUmce.     \ 

We  leam,  moreover,  that  we  can  no  more  find  an  attribute  i 
witiiout  substance,  than  we  can  find  a  suhstanw  witliout  attri-  | 
butes.  We  cannot  separate  length  from  something  which  is  long, 
nor  color  from  something  colored,  nor  thought  from  a  thinking 
bciug,  nor  joy  from  a  rejoicing  being.  The  two  conceptions  are 
never  parted  in  the  world  of  real  existence.  They  are  not  merely 
correlated  by  a  logical  necessity,  but  they  are  always  inseparably 
conjoined  in  actual  existence. 

§  326.  But  though  substance  and  attribute  do  not  gn^t^ncB  fi 
^  exist  apart,  they  can  be  conceived  of  and  defined  as  J'^jjll'^noi" 
aWtracted  from  one  another.     Abstractly  considered,  ii 

the  concept,  substauce,is  less  general  than  that  of  simple  being. 
Being  has  already  been  explained  as  every  object  that  is,  or  that 
is  conceived  to  be,knowablc  or  known.  But  every  thing  that  la 
known  is  not  only  known  to  be,  but  is  abo  known  as  related. 
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HeniK,  with  every  act  of  knowledge,  the  concept  of  bting  at  r^ 
laU'l,  st  once  arises  and  becomes  univeraallj  applicable  ta  eterv 
object  that  is  known.  Certain  of  these  relutiuns  may  be  used  lo 
distinguUh,  define,  and  explain  the«ie  Icnowable  objects.  Jny 
being  with  reUiliona  »o  discerned  and  applied  at  fi>  diatini^iA  il 
from  other  being*,  ts  conceived  as  a  gubttance,  i.  r. :  tt  mtbtianw  ig  a 
being  diglingaithaiie  and  definable  by  a  oomjtlejc  nf  relatumt. 

The  conception  of  attribute  arises  in  a  similar  way.  Aa  soon 
OB  an  object  ia  discerned  iu  a  definite  relation  to  another  ubjfvt, 
this  relation  can  be  afiirmed  of  or  attributed  to  this  object.  When 
one  relation  or  more  U  applied  to  define  or  diHiinguisli  anr  od« 
of  these  beings,  it  becomes  an  attribute,  as  used  in  thia  generic 
aud  teclinical  senae.  Every  relation  by  which  a  being  ie  Jmovn  or 
diitinguinlmd  is  an  aitribule. 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed  here  that  there  are  also  as  many 
difierent  substances  as  there  are  beings  distil igiiishable  iu  kind  br 
combiuationa  of  relations.  An  individual  tubstanoe  is  knows 
only  by  the  individual  relntJons  which  it  shares  witli  ao  otbec 
Tlie  mb»ta.nce  i*  luit,  hotBcver,  made  up  nr  eoiutituiM,  by  da  nfa- 
tion».  It  Mnal  Oie  »arne  thing  as  a  colkriioH  of  iMribute^,  J)  H 
dittingvished  atid  defined  only  by  thene  relatione.  From  lliii 
it  is  manifest  that  the  category  of  gubslanec  and  oUn&ula  ii 
not  simple  and  original  like  tbe  other  relations  or  cat^orici 
which  we  have  considered,  but  is  eomplex  and  derived,  Asf 
one  of  these  relations,  when  employed  for  the  enda  of  noog- 
nition  or  description,  for  definition  or  classificatioD,  for  t«asoDiiig 
or  explanation,  in  short,  for  knowledge  of  any  SDft,  whether  own- 
mon  or  scientific,  becomes  an  attribute.  Any  existing  tiling,  irhm 
it  is  sufficiently  permanent  or  oft-recurring  to  require  to  be 
known  by  attributes,  is  called  a  substance:. 

There  are  two  classes  of  objects-matter  to  which  this  categnrr 
is  most  frequently  applied,  spiritual  mbttaju^es  and  eorporerU  mdh 
gfanees.  Abstract  ideas,  or  abstnicta,  follow  the  analogy  of  n«l 
beings,  and  so  do  grammatical  subjects.  Mathematical  eatitiai 
do  the  same  so  fiir  as  this  relation  is  concerned.  Wo  ahttU  euih 
sider  the  two  classes  which  are  here  named,  uid  b^gio  with 
spiritual  or  mental  substance. 

ii|.ir<ii.>i  or  §  3^7.  Here  we  encounter,  at  the  outsot,  the  ob' 
T^t    '"'"  jection  or  difficulty  that  a  mental  or  spiritual  bdng 
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cannot  be  a  sultatance  at  all.  This  difficulty  ia  merely  verbal, 
and  is  of  purely  caaual  association,  arising  simply  tVoiii  tlia 
fact  that  substance  more  frequently  implies  material  exiHtcucc. 
Dismissing  thia  objection  as  merely  verbal  aud  superficial,  we 
proceed  to  inquire  Id  wliat  sense  spirit  is  a  substance  and  what 
are  its  distinguishing  attributes,  especially  in  the  Ibrm  wliieh  it 
a&4iimes  as  the  human  souL 

Our  previous  inquiries  have  taught  us  that  the  prominent  attri- 
butts  of  the  substance  which  we  cull  the  human  soul  are  itfl 
capacities  to  know,  to  feel,  and  to  mil.  But  to  know,  to  feel,  to 
will,  nre  operations  or  modes  of  activity  and  sutfcriug.  These 
capacities  are  enej^iea,  simply  causative  of  certain  effijcta,  or 
which  involve  euBrgius  that  are  causative.  These  three  attri- 
butes obviously  fall  under  the  category  or  relalio?i  of  caiisation. 

The  power  of  tlie  suui  to  be  conncious  of  its  acts  and  states 
is  also  a  capacity  for  cuuxal  efficiency,  which  like  the  others  ii 
known  by  ila  exercise  and  its  results. 

But  we  know  more  of  the  substance  of  the  soul  than  that  it  is 
the  cause  or  recipient  of  those  efiects  which  we  cal!  its  states. 
The  truth  is  established  by  consciousness  that  the  soul  knows  these 
acts  and  states  to  be  iU  otuii,  t.  e.,  to  be  caused  or  suffered  by  tho 
individual  ego,  or  self. 

Tiiuse  states  and  products  of  the  soul's  causal  activity,  are 
transient  aud  changing,  while  the  ego  is  permanent  and  enduring. 
As  the  cause  or  recipient  of  these  changes  the  soul  is  idailical 
with  itsel£  They  are  diverse,  the  soul  is  one.  The  psychical 
attributes  therefore  re<juire  the  categories  of  ideniily,  diversUy 
and  time,  as  welt  as  that  of  eattmthn. 

Besides  the  attributes  of  the  soul  which  are  revealed  in  con- 
sciousness, it  is  capable  of  acts  or  processes  uf  which  it  is  conscious 
ouly  of  Hie  retulls  in  its  psychical  experience.  Tho  capacities  f<ir 
these  results,  whether  the  results  are  dependent  on  psycliieal  nr 
material  conditions,  are  al»o  causative,  and  are  therefore  properly 
classed  among  causative  attributes. 

Besides  the  relations  of  eattsaiion  there  are  relations  of  demgn 

I  whicii  psrtain  to  the  soul.    These  are  conspicuous  both  in  the 

relatione  of  one  power  and  act  of  tho  soul  to  another,  and  also 

in  the  relations  of  the  soul  to  the  external  world  and  to  the  body 

which  connects  it  with  that  world.    All  of  these  relations  a 
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attributes  of  the  soul ;  eome  of  these,  hovcrer,  are  so  B 

to  an  adequate  couceptiuu  of  its  nature  as  to  deserve  to  be  cuDr 

siilered  as  esgential  and  difitiugutshuig. 

We  find  then,  that  those  relations  of  the  mdividuol  ejo  bj 
which  it  is  usually  defined,  are  its  eapaeities  to  do  and  to  suJl'er, 
to  know  and  attjiiu  its  end  or  destiny,  and  these  attributes  are  all 
found  in  the  Categories  of  Causation  and  Design.  When  to 
these  ve  add  ita  delations  of  Identity  and  Time  we  compleie  tb^ 
eyele  of  its  attributes.  From  this  analj-sis  we  dL-rive  the  tot- 
lowing  definition :  That  Subslaitce  which  we  cuU  tfie  Human  j 
M  an  ideniieal  enduring  telj',  eapabk  of  spiritual  acta  and  « 
tlie  gueceggion  of  time,  which  are  adapted  io  eerUiui  ends  with  r 
to  ike  univene  ofbmig.  The  relation  of  substance  and  attrftSS^ 
when  thus  applied,  is  that  of  a  being  aud  of  certain  dislingiiishiiii; 
or  essential  relations,  as  of  Unie,  idoutity,  euusution  and  dc«i;ri>. 
which  appertain  to  the  bebg. 

§  328.  A  material  substance, again,  is,  like  spiritual 
luura  deiiiwir  substance,  a  being  discerned  or  discernible  by  jntni- 
live  or  direct  knowledge  and  also  definable  by  s  suffi- 
eient  variety  and  number  of  relations  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
beings.  These  relations  are  discerned  by  sense-perpeption  and 
consciousness,  and  are  generalized  by  thouglit.  A  Mat.cr*ai^ 
ttancemaybe  defined:  a  being  oeeajitfing  definite  lintit  in  t 
onrf  prodwiive  of  apenfie  gensation*  in  tlie  aenlienl  noii^on  a 
oftohifJi  it  M  perceived  or  known  to  exist. 

First  of  all,  it  is  related  to  space  in  trinal  extension.    It  n 
be  urged  that,  in  one  sense,  the  spectrum  east  by  the  cam«| 
a  screen,  or  the  rainbow  Hung  athwart  a  cloud  are  mat«riall 
stances,  with  only  superficial  or  binjd  extension;  but   i 
substance,  ill  the  ordinary  sense,  has  threefold  ext«nsioii,  a 
we  say,  extension  in  three  dimensions. 

Corporeal  substance  has  a  seeond  relation  to  space,  viz.,  tint 
of  Bpacfroccupying  or  space-filling.     This  is  often  called  tlie 
tolidity  or  impenetrabilUif  of  vwtler,  but  should  be  carefully  di^  - 
tinguished  from  that  power  of  matter  to  awaken  the  i        ~ 
of  hardness,  which  is  also  called  Bolidity.    The  fimt  is  a  r 
to  space  which  is  tested  and  expressed  by  the  applirt 
motion.     The  second  is  the  capacity  of  the  body  to  exd| 
specific  sensation  on  occasion  of  toucli. 
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The  third  class  of  relations  which  belong  to  corporeal  substance 
are  its  powers  variously  to  affect,  through  the  senses,  the  body  as 
animated  and  ensoul^,  and  also  the  soul  itself  as  a  sentient 
agent.  Every  material  substancj3  has  power  to  produce  certain 
so-called  impressions  on  the  so-called  organs  of  sensation,  i.  e.t 
upon  the  body  as  organized  to  receive  these  impressions.  Of 
these  effects,  the  vibration  of  the  tympanum,  and  the  formation 
of  the  image  on  the  retina,  are  examples.  These  may  occur 
without  sensation,  as  is  manifest  in  cases  of  disease,  of  mental 
excitement,  aud  the  use  of  anaesthetic  agents.  But  the  condition 
of  any  of  these  effects,  is  a  living  body.  Consequent  upon  these 
are  those  effects  u[)on  the  sensitive  or  sentient  soul  which  are 
called  sensations,  or  sensations  proper.  The  condition  of  the  last 
is  a  body  living  and  ensouled.  In  sensation,  or  the  sense-element 
of  the  complex  act  called  sense-perception,  the  soul  is  purely 
receptive,  or  passive,  and  the  material  substance  is  active.  Its 
various  powers  to  produce  these  sensations  are  all  compre- 
hended under  the  category  or  relation  of  cavsation. 

On  the  condition  of  the  experience  of  these  sensations  the  be- 
ing which  causes  them  is  known  to  exist  as  a  Non-ego.  But  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  perceived  is  in  itself  no  attribute  of  matter  in 
the  sense  of  being  a  causative  power.  To  perceive  is  an  act 
of  the  mind.  The  causative  energy  and  the  capacity  which  fits 
for  this  act,  both  pertain  to  the  mind  alone.  Matter,  so  far  as  it 
is  perceived,  acts  neither  upon  the  body  nor  the  soul.  Matter  is, 
i.  e.,  exists,  and  is  known  by  the  mind  to  be.  It  is  not  correct  to 
say,  that  it  is  known  only  as  the  cause  of  the  sensations  which  the 
soul  suffers  or  receives ;  making  it  to  be  known  only  as  the 
unknovjn  cause  of  a  felt  effect  Rather,  it  is  known  to  he  and 
also  as  causing  these  sensations.  As  existing,  it  is  known  to  have 
other  relations  than  its  power  to  cause  sensations.  Space  is  a 
reality,  and  so  are  the  spatial  relations  of  matter  as  known.  To 
define  matter  with  J.  S.  Mill  (Logic,  L,c.  3,  §7,)  as  "  the  ex- 
ternal cause  to  which  we  ascribe  our  sensations,"  is  to  overlook 
entirely  these  relations  of  matter  to  space,  and  misinterpret  the 
act  of  knowledge  itself.  To  say  that  "  matter  may  be  defined  as  a 
permanent  possibility  oi  sensation'*  (Exam,  of  Ham.,  c.  xi.),is  to 
fall  into  a  more  serious  error. 

Besides  the  relations  of  material  substances  to  space  and  to  the 
23 
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animated  and  ensouled  body,  there  is  a  dm  of  idatiaiiB  whick 
it  holds  to  other  bodies.  These  are  its  powen  to  prodaed  eSbeto 
in  or  upon  them.  Th^  comprehend  all  fhe  propertieB  of  matter, 
ivhether  mechanical,  chemical,  or  organic^  irbkh,  I&ave  aa  yak 
been  discovered,  or  which  science  may  in  fbtaie  trnfold.  That 
all  these  attributes  are  comprehended  under  the  caumU  rdaUom  m 
too  obvious  to  need  illustration  or  proo£ 

The  relations  of  matter  thus  fiur  ocmadered  are  those  of  tpam 
and  eausaUon.  We  define  material  substance  by  moans  of  these 
as  a  being  having  a  definite  form  or  outline  (invobdng  rdaUbmM  U 
space  (yr  other  bodies  existing  in  epace\  occupying  ezduflDvely 
some  portion  of  space  (involving  space^relaUons),  and  productive 
of  specific  sensations  in  the  sentient  soul  on  occasion  of  which  it  ii 
known  to  be  (involving  relaUons  of  eausojUon  and  objeeUve  rmBtfU 

^ye  repeat  the  remark,  that  this  complex  or  collection  of  re> 
lations  do  not  constitute  a  material  substanca  They  siinply  ta- 
dicate  that  it  is  a  material  substance.  They  are  relations  which 
define  and  distinguish  it  as  such.  They  constitute  its  logical  es- 
sence only.  The  same  is  true  of  the  element  being  whicli  is  im- 
plied in  such  definition.  Being,  like  every  -other  simple  noti(Hi, 
cannot  be  defined ;  but  it  does  not  follow,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  that  it  cannot  be  known  and  understood. 

§329.    A  material  substance  has  been  defined  ss 

Space  occnpa-  ^      »      t  .  •  /» 

tion  and  iden-  exclusivcly  occupymg  a  portion  of  space.  It  is  not 
required  that  this  portion  of  space  should  be  of  any 
definite  size  or  dimensions.  A  grain  of  sand  is  a  material  sub- 
stance; so  is  a  large  mass  of  sand-stone :  so  is  a  portion  of  water  or 
the  indefinitely  expanded  atmosphere.  All  that  is  required  is, 
that  the  mass,  be  it  greater  or  smaller,  should  be  so  fixed  and  held 
together  in  its  parts  as  to  occupy  continuously  their  defined  lim- 
its. The  continuity  of  parts  is  of  more  importance  than  the 
continuity  of  definite  outline.  This  continuity  or  coherence  of 
parts  b  maintained  in  different  substances  by  difierent  agencies. 
The  constituent  parts  may  bo  held  together  by  simple  mechanical 
aggregation  under  the  force  of  cohesive  attraction.  They  may 
be  held  more  closely  by  the  polar  force  of  crystalline  arrange- 
ment They  may  be  united  still  more  'atiraately  under  the  laws 
of  chemical  affinity.  They  may  be  combined  and  assimilated 
into  the  forms  and  products  of  organic  existence ;  or  the  sub- 
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stance  may  be  conceived  as  an  ultiinate  molecule,  or  a  simple 
cell.  Every  being  that  is  one  and  continuous,  of  whatever  size, 
in  whatever  form,  or  held  together  by  whatever  bond  of  union,  is 
a  material  substance. 

A  certain  continuity  in  time,  or  permanence»is  either  required 
as  a  defining  characteristic  of  substance,  or  is  implied  in  its  defi- 
nition. This  integrity  of  the  whole  is  presumed  as  having 
continued  and  as  likely  to  continue  for  some  considerable  period, 
or  the  being  indicated  would  scarcely  be  called  a  substance.  It 
certainly  would  not  be  worth  noticing  by  defining  attributes  if  it 
did  not  so  remain. 

The  relative  permanence  of  material  substance  explains  the 
conception  of  its  identity.  Identity  in  such  a  substance  may 
pertain  to  the  constituent  elements  only,  or  to  the  form  only,  or 
to  the  uniting  force,  or  it  may  be  applied  to  the  connection  of 
one  part  with  another  in  a  series  of  changes  which  involve  a 
total  alteration  of  both  constituents  and  form.  Thus  if  the  same 
particles  remain  united  in  the  same  form  by  mechanical  aggrega- 
tion, the  substance  is  eminently  the  same ;  the  only  diversity  in 
such  a  case  being  that  of  relation  to  other  substances — a 
diversity  of  time  or  place  or  both.  Should  the  constituents  re- 
main the  same  and  the  form  be  changed,  it  might  be  called  the 
same,  provided  the  constituents  were  viewed  as  more  importaut 
than  the  form.  If  the  external  form  is  changed  by  growth  or 
development,  as  in  plants  or  animals,  the  continuously  acting 
force  b  regarded  as  making  them  a  substance.  If  the  parts  of 
a  knife  or  a  ship  are  displaced  and  replaced  by  successive  re- 
movals and  substitutions  while  the  form  and  functions  are  re- 
tained, the  substance  is  still  called  the  same  by  a  loose  analogy 
taken  from  living  agents  and  their  gradual  accretion  and  growth. 

§  330.  We  have  seen  that  a  change  in  form  and 
structure  or  in  both,  involves  the  production  of  a  new  tion  or  new 
substance,  because  it  involves  the  production  of  rela- 
tions which  clearly  distinguish  such  a  substance.  A  living 
being,  as  an  animal,  consists  in  part  of  certain  material  particles 
or  elements.  If  a  succession  of  changes  or  decompositions  and 
recompositions  could  go  on  before  our  eyes,  so  that  we  could 
trace  the  same  particles  back  through  every  form  in  which  they 
can  possibly  exist,  through  plant,  mineral,  earth,  air,  water,  etc., 
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in  every  possible  fonn  of  chemical  and  crystalline  combinatiosi, 
till  we  had  reached  the  ultimate  molecules  or  elements  of  all 
and  of  each,  we  should  evolve  a  series  of  substances,  one  after 
another,  in  a  consecutive  order  of  gradation. 

But  the  simplest  elements,  the  ultimate  particles,  would  still 
be  substances  with  attributes  which  they  must  continue  to  re- 
tain and  firom  which  they  could  never  in  &ct  be  parted.  Those 
who  seek  an  interior  substance,  divested  of  attributes — ^the  nu- 
cleus of  the  outer — are  misled  by  a  secondary  use  of  the  word. 

The  **underbfing  subdanoe'*  of  the  schools,  the 
The  real  eb-  *^  thing  in  itself"  of  Kant,  are  mere  names,  which  sig- 
S^iliite^^  nify  either  bdng  in.  the  abstract  or  being  in  the  con- 
crete. If  it  is  being  in  the  abstract,  then  it  must  be 
synonymous  with  matter  as  knowable,  i,  e.,  it  is  a  eoneepi  only, 
which  can  be  separated  firom  its  relations  in  thought  but  never  in 
6lcL  If  it  is  being  in  the  concrete,  then  this  must  be  known 
with  its  relations  and  never  apart  from  them.  In  either  case  the 
substance  or  thing  in  itself,  cannot  be  known  by  itself 

§  331.  A  material  substance  is  not  necessarily  in- 
wauu!^  not  dependent  or  selfsttbsistent  This  was  insisted  ou  by 
dS^SSSSiBt  *^  Spinoza,  who  defines  substance  to  be  *'that  %vhi4;h 
ejnsts  and  is  conceived  by  itself"  "  Per  substantiam 
inteUigo  id  quod  in  seest  et  per  se  concipitur;  hoc  est  id  cujiis  con- 
eeptas  non  indiget  eonceptu  aUerius  rei  a  quo  fomiari  debeaU" 
Ethica,  p.  i.,def.  3.  From  this  definition  the  inference  was  direct 
and  irresistible,  that  no  finite  substance  is  possible,  because  every 
so-called  finite  material  substance  is  produced  -  or  sustained  by 
other  material  beings,  and  is  dependent  on  them ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  but  one  such  substance,  and  that  is  the  total  of  all 
which  exists — the  universe;  this  totality  being  conceived  as  abso- 
lute and  independent. 

Locke  falls  into  a  similar  manner  of  speaking  when  he  de- 
scribes  the  constitution  "which  every  thing  has  within  itself 
without  any  relation  to  any  thing  without."  Similar  to  tlm  is 
the  doctrine  of  Whewell,  that  substance  is  indestructible.  "  The 
supposition  of  the  existence  of  substance  is  so  far  from  being 
uncertain,  that  it  carries  with  it  irresi-^tible  conviction,  an<l  sub- 
stance is  necessarily  conceived  as  something  which  cunnot  bo 
produced  or  destroyed."    Hist,  of  Scient,  Ideas,  vol.  iL,p.  32. 
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Our  analysis  has  shown  that  a  material  substance  is  so  &r 
from  being  independent  of  other  beings  and  forces,  that,  pro- 
perly speaking,  no  material  substance  is  in  any  sense  inde- 
pendent, or  can  be  conceived  to  be  so.  Every  material  sub- 
stance is  what  it  is  by  the  productive  or  sustaining  force  of  all 
other  beings  and  forces  in  the  universe.  It  is  also  conceived  and 
defined  to  be  what  it  is  by  its  relations  to  these  forces,  the  ex- 
pressed and  the  implied.  It  cannot  exist  and  cannot  be  defined 
except  by  these  relations  to  other  beings  and  agencies.  If  ma- 
terial substance  is  dependent,  it  is  not  necessarily  indestructible. 
Should  the  forces  which  sustain  it  be  withdrawn,.or  their  action 
be  changed,  it  would  cease  to  be,  or  cease  to  be  the  same  sub- 
stance that  it  was. 

And  yet  we  constantly  assume  that  material  substances  are 
permanent, — ^not  the  ultimate  particles  alone,  but  even  the  continu- 
ous forms  in  which  they  exist  and  perpetually  reappear.  If  we 
did  not  assume  this,  we  should  not  define  the  constituents  of 
either, — we  should  neither  form  them  into  concepts,  nor  apply 
these  concepts  for  the  ends  of  knowledge.  What  is  the  nature 
and  what  are  the  grounds  of  this  assumption  ?  They  are  none 
other  than  that  the  agencies  and  laws  which  sustain  and  produce 
these  substances  will  remain,  in  order  to  accomplish  certain 
ends  for  which  they  ^ist.  In  other  words,  it  is  only  by  re- 
lations  of  orderly  design  that  we  can  explain  or  vindicate  that 
belief  in  the  permanence  of  the  material  structure  as  to  its  forms 
of  being  and  their  constituents  which  is  received  as  an  axiom  in 
all  physical  or  inductive  philosophy.  That  this  permanence  or 
indestructibility  is  not  essential  or  necessary,  that  it  cannot  bo 
viewed  as  an  axiomatic  truth,  appears  from  the  broader  and 
deeper  axioms  on  which  it  rests.  These  axioms  involve  the  rela- 
tion of  design  and  belief  in  a  designer. 

There  are  philosophers  who  deny  that  there  are  any 
permanent  forms  or  elements  of  material  substance,  seem  to  deny 
Such  believe  that  nothing  is  fixed,  either  in  sub-  p*'™*****"*^' 
stance  or  attributes ;  that  every  thing  in  the  universe  is  in  a  per- 
petual flux,  that  the  law  of  development  controls  all  existence, 
so  that  one  form  and  species  of  being  is  evolved  from  another — 
the  more  complex  from  the  more  simple — in  endless  progression. 
One  relation  of  permanence  in  nature  must,  however,  be  as* 
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sumei]  by&U  these  phi  I  oBoph  era,  and  ihntiSilJiepfirmmiencecft^ 
law  orprineiple  of  dmehpment  ihelf.  If  it  may  l>e  asaumed  from 
the  limited  fiicla  and  observations  odducal,  that  the  law  of  de- 
velopmeat  has  prevailed  in  all  the  ages,  and  has  evolv»i  one  form 
of  being  aSter  anotlier,  hj  a  steady  progress  aiid  in  regular 
order,  theo  the  permaDeDoe  of  the  law  of  development  itself 
must  be  referred  to  a  fixed  jiurpose  and  design  of  nature.  The 
low  of  development  cannot,  therefore,  drive  the  &ct  of  dedgn 
out  of  the  universe,  nor  diepemse  witt  the  assumption  of  design 
as  one  of  the  axioms  of  science. 

^  ^^^"  ^^^  analysis  of  matter  and  spirit  bae  ebown 
nuuodi  of  that  many  of  the  attributes  of  both  can  only  be  ex- 
■iiir.iiH]  uib-  plained  and  understood  by  means  of  one  another. 
The  one  can  be  defined  and  known  only  by  the 
other.  To  understand  and  describe  the  one  we  must  make  use 
of  the  other.  But  the  two  are  in  some  important  respects  very 
unlike.  In  order  to  show  this  with  success,  we  must  first  con- 
sider the  difference  between  the  direct  aiid  reflex  knowledge  of 
botli. 

luadudmu-  "^^  mind  knows  both  matter  and  mind  by  direct 
*"f  ,  rti"",')'^  '^^  reflex  knowlc<lge.  By  direct  knowledge  in 
''nowii.  sense-perception,  it  knows   matter  as  a   being.     By 

direct  knowledge  in  consciousness,  it  knows  itself  as  the  agent 
which  knows  matter  and  is  also  the  subject  of  certjiin  sensations. 
It  knows  both  these  objects  in  certain  relations.  It  knows  mat- 
ter not  only  to  exist,  but  to  be  diverse  from  itself  the  knowcr, 
and  to  be  extended,  i.  e.,  to  have  space'  relations ;  it  knows  itself 
to  exist,  and  enduHngly  to  feel  and  act,  »'■  e.,  to  have  time  rela- 
tions. 

By  indirect  or  reflex  kuowledge  the  soul  is  considered  as  Mn- 
iient  as  well  as  percipient.  As  Ktitient  it  receives  or  suBera  certain 
effects,  viz. :  the  sensations  of  which  matter  is  the  cause.  As  ptrri- 
pievi  it  knows  by  consciousnees  its  own  subjective  states  aa  tims 
caused,  and  by  sense-perception  the  being  that  causes  them  ;  also 
that  this  being  is  not  itself,  and  is  extended  in  space.  The  being 
having  these  capacities  to  cause  these  effects  in  ilselfaa  a  sen- 
tient it  defines  as  matter. 

In  other  words,  in  sense-perception,  the  Intellect  knowB  mow- 
thing  more  than  subjective  or  spiritnal  effects,  viz.,  spedfio  eensa* 
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tions,  as  of  touch,  sight,  etc.,  for  which  it  assumes  an  unknown 
cause.  It  Eot  only  knows  itself  directly  and  those  acts  and 
objects  that  are  purely  spiritual,  but  it  knows  material  objects 
also,  and  by  its  prerogative  as  an  agent  competent  to  know. 
If  it  did  not  know  them  directly  as  beings,  it  could  not  know 
them  as  extended  or  as  diverse  from  itself,  or  even  as  causal 
agents. 

We  say,  then,  without  reserve,  that  the  mind  in  aenaepercep- 
Han,  knows  maUer  or  material  being  as  truly  and  as  directly  as  in 
consciousness  it  hwws  the  ego,  or  mental  being. 

§  333.  The  qualities  of  matter  have  been  divided 
into  the  primary  and  the  secondary.  The  primary  of^multer*' m 
include  its  relations  to  space,  as  extension  and  space-  SSJSSarj.  *°** 
occupancy,or  impenetrability.  The  secondary  include 
its  causative  relations  to  the  sentient  soul,  as  hardness,  color, 
smell,  taste,  etc.  [Dugald  Stewart  divides  these  relations  into 
Mathematical  affections  and  Primary  and  Secondary  qualities.  Ham- 
ilton recognizes  three  classes,  the  Primary,  the  Secondary,  and  the 
Secundo-primary :  the  primary  including  the  relations  of  exten- 
sion; the  secundo-primary,  resistance,  gravity,  repulsion,  and  iner- 
tia ;  and  the  secondary,  the  capacities  to  cause  sensations.] 

The  principle  of  this  two-fold  division  is  obviously  just  and  the 
application  of  it  is  easy.  The  analysis  already  made  has  shown 
that  these  two  classes  of  attributes  are  clearly  distinguished  in 
fact.  The  relations  of  matter  to  space  do  not  in  their  logical  con- 
tent, as  distinguished  by  the  mind,  involve  the  recognition  of  any 
sensation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  powers  of  matter  to  produce 
certain  sensations  of  touch,  sight,  smell,  taste,  and  sound,  can 
only  be  known  by  considering  the  sensations  themselves  as  caused 
by  these  powers.  Of  the  first  class  we  have  direct  and  positive 
knowledge.  Of  the  second  our  knowledge  is  indirect  and  rela- 
tive, it  being  explained  by  the  effects  produced. 

There  is  still  another  element  in  matter  which  does  not  fall 
within  either  class,  and  this  is  matter  as  existing  in  distinction 
from  its  relations  to  other  matter,  to  the  sentient  spirit,  or  to 
space  or  time.  This  is  known  by  direct  mental  apprehension, 
in  connection  with  felt  sensations  and  on  condition  of  the  excited 
or  impelled  sensorium.  Matter  is  known  as  being  and  also  as 
causing  these  sensations:  not  as  though  its  being  were  only  known 
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by  relation  to  these  sensations;  but  it  is  directly  known  as  being 
and  also  as  related  to  these  sensations  which  it  causes.  Every 
thing  which  is  known  as  related,  is  known  to  be;  consequently, 
the  matter  which  is  known  as  related  to  the  sensations  muat  also 
be  known  to  exist. 

Two  questions  remain  to  be  considered  in  respect  to  these 
two  classes  of  qualities,  (a.)  Are  the  primary  qualities  distin- 
guished from  the  secondary  in  being  idone  essential  to  the  con- 
ception of  matter,  as  Locke  and  others  assert?  (&.)  Do  the  pri- 
mary qualities  alone  give  us  a  knowledge  of  matter  as  it  really  is 
and  as  distinguished  from  a  relative  knowledge  ? 

§  334.  (a)  Are  the  primary  qualities  alone  essential  to  matter? 
The  primary  qualities  are  essential  to  the  conception  of  matter, 
so  far  as  they  are  required  and  sufficient  to  define  and  distinguish 
this  kind  of  being  from  every  other.  It  is  of  course  implied  that 
such  relations  are  always  true  of  this  kind  of  existence — ^that 
they  are  always  present  and  never  absent  in  a  single  individual. 
This  being  assumed,  we  have  only  to  ask  for  a  sufficient  number 
of  relations  to  serve  the  purposes  of  definition.  It  is  obvious 
that  for  this  purpose  no  other  relations  of  matter  are  necessary 
than  its  relations  to  space.  These  are  always  present,  and  for 
the  purposes  of  defining  the  concept,  matter,  these  only  are 
required. 

It  is  contended  that  they  are  essential,  and  therefore  primary, 
in  another  sense,  viz.,  in  being  adequate  as  they  exist  in  different 
forms  and  varieties  to  account  for  all  the  secondary  qualities,  so 
that  color,  taste,  heat,  electricity  can  all  be  resolved  into  the  num- 
ber, position,  and  motion  of  homogeneous  molecules.  It  is  obvious 
however  that  this  is  not  a  logical,  or  psychological,  or  even  a 
metaphysical  problem,  but  one  that  is  purely  physical — a  problem 
which  can  be  solved  by  extensive  observations  of  every  species 
of  matter  and  a  more  penetrating  insight  into  its  powers  and  laws 
tiian  has  yet  been  reached.  Its  solution  must  be  left  with  the 
physicists,  to  whom  it  properly  belongs. 

§  335.  The  second  question,  (6)  involves  the  more 
nomRjJ'i  **or  compreheusivc  inquiry.  Is  our  knowledge  of  either 
[«dgo.*^' ''""'*'  matter  or   itpirit  real,or  07ily  phenoynenal  f 

The  rml,  in  tlie  language  of  recent  philosophy,  is 
opposed  both  to  the  ^)AeMo?ne;Mi/  and  the  reltUive.     It  is  used 
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in  the  first  connection  by  Kant,  and  in  the  second  by  Hamil- 
ton. 

We  have  seen  that  the  knowledge  of  the  primary  qualities 
of  matter  is  more  direct  than  that  of  the  secondary  qualities, 
because  to  the  apprehension  of  the  latter  the  reflexive  con- 
sideration of  the  soul  as  sentient  and  percipient  is  required.  But 
the  knowledge  of  the  relaiiona  of  matter, — as  indeed  of  the  mind, — 
in  one  sense  of  the  term,  must  necessarily  be  a  relative  knowledge, 
whether  the  relations  are  primary  or  secondary. 

But  besides  thb  knowledge  of  the  mutual  relationa  of  matter 
and  spirit,  we  have  also  a  knowledge  of  both  directly  as  beings — 
of  matter  by  perception  and  of  spirit  by  eanscummeaa.  Is  this 
direct  knowledge  real  knowledge?  This  question  is  important, 
and  has  been  so  much  diseussed  in  modern  speculation  as  to  re- 
quire special  consideration. 

The  phenomenal,  as  contrasted  with  the  real,  may  be  imder- 
stood  in  two  senses.  It  may  mean  that  that  which  appears  to  one 
seme  is  not  what  it  appears  to  be  to  another;  as  when  a  stick, 
thrust  in  the  water,  appears  to  be  bent,  but  is  not  so  in  fact ;  or, 
when  the  rainbow  appears  to  be,  but  is  not,  a  solid  arch.  In 
cases  like  these,  the  inference  is  drawn  that  one  percept,  as  that 
given  to  the  eye,  is  the  sign  of  another,  that  which  is  appropriate 
to  the  touch.  We  infer  that  what  we  see  with  the  eye  is,  or 
will  prove  solid,  or,  as  we  say,  real, to  the  touch.  In  this  sense, 
that  which  is  known  by  the  sense  of  touch,  is  held  to  be  real^ 
while  what  is  apparent  to  or  inferred  from  vision  or  any  other 
sense  is  phenomenal. 

The  phenomenal,  in  the  second  sense,  is  anything  manifested  to 
direct  observation — either  of  sense  or  consciousness — as  distin- 
guished from  the  elements  into  which  it  is  resolved,  and  the  powers 
or  laws  by  which  it  is  explained.  For  example,  the  rainbow,  as 
apprehended  by  the  eye,  is  a  phenomenon ;  but  the  light  reflected 
from  rain-drops  at  a  certain  angle  from  the  sun,  is  said  to  be  the 
reality.  The  rain-drop,  again,  as  a  phenomenon,i8  a  portion  of 
water  definite  in  form,  relations  to  the  light,  and  appearance 
to  the  eye.  Water,  again, when  chemically  analyzed,  is  the  pro- 
duct of  certain  agents  in  certain  proportions,  etc.  etc.  The  reality 
of  lijrht  is  an  ether  capable  of  certain  imdulations. 

According  to  this  use  of  Ih^se  contrasted  terms,  every  thing 
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apprehended  by  the  senses,  all  that  is  known  as  most  Bolid  and 
real  in  the  world  of  matter,  is  only  phenomenal.  That  only  is  real 
which  is  discovered  by  science  of  the  elements  and  laws  into  which 
these  phenomena  are  resolved,  and  by  which  they  are  explained. 
Any  thing  which  remains  to  be  thus  explained  and  resolvedy  is 
phenomenal,  relatively  to  the  agents  and  laws  which  explain  it. 

Under  this  contrast,  that  which  is  directly  and  constantly 
known,  which  interests  our  feelings,  which  is  most  important, 
and,  in  one  sense,  is  most  permanent,  is  prononnced  onrcnl;  and 
that  only  is  called  real  which  is  reached  by  special  and  artificial 
analysis,  and  is  expressed  by  recondite  relations.  Of  the  anal  jas 
which  attains  to  reality  so  understood,  we  are  never  certain  that 
we  have  reached  the  end.  The  real  agents  behind  these  shifting 
changes  which  we  call  the  phenomenal  universe  of  material 
being,  may  not  yet  have  been  ascertained;  and  after  all  that 
science  has  discovered,  we  are  still  forced  to  ask,  What  is  reality, 
and  shall  we  ever  be  able  to  lay  hold  of  it?  The  phenomena  of 
the  mind, again, are  what  appears  to  consciousness,  as  contrasted 
with  the  powers  and  relations  into  which  they  may  be  resolved 
and  by  means  of  which  they  may  perhaps  be  explained.  The 
states  and  operations  of  the  mind,  the  products  themselves,  nay, 
even  the  ego  itself,  of  all  of  which  we  have  direct  knowledge  in 
consciousness — all  these  are  phenomena. 

According  to  Kant  and  Hamilton,reality,or  the  thing  in  itself, 
can  never  be  known.  It  is  transcendental  to  our  knowledge ;  we 
only  know  that  it  is.  We  cannot  even  know  the  truth  of  its  rela- 
tions ;  for  the  relations  or  categories  by  which  the  understanding 
judges,  do  not  connect  realities,  but  only  phenomena.  Even  the 
relations  of  space  and  time  do  not  apply  to  realities,  but  only  to 
phenomena.  And  even  if  both  the  forms  of  the  understanding  and 
of  intuition  could  be  applied  to  things  as  well  as  to  phenomena, 
these  forms  may  themselves  be  only  subjective:  that  is,  the  phe- 
nomenal products  of  the  human  agent  have  an  existence  relative 
only  to  the  constitution  of  the  human  being.     (Cf.  §§  256,  7.) 

The  real  as  thus  opposed  to  the  phenomenal  is  called  by  Kant 
the  iwumenon  or  the  thing  in  itself.  This  cannot  be  discerned 
by  the  senses,  nor  can  it  be  apprehended  by  consciousness.  It 
ever  flits  from  our  grasp,  and  leaves  phenomena  only  in  our 
possession  as  shadows  which  never  satisfy,  but  simply  point  to 
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something  which  we  never  can  reach.  This  real  we  cannot  know 
by  the  intellect  It  is  true,  the  Reason,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Understanding,  must  assume  it  to  exist,  in  order  to  regu- 
late its  operations  and  conclusions,  but  even  the  Speculative 
lieason  does  not  know  that  it  in  fact  exists.  It  is  only  the 
Practical  or  Moral  Reason  which  commands  us  to  believe  that  it 
exists  in  the  three  forms  of  Matter,  the  Soul,  and  (xod.  This 
knowledge  is  called  relative,  because  it  is  dependent  on  the  con- 
stitution of  the  soul,  and  the  ultimate  relations  by  which  we  con- 
^  nect  the  objects  which  we  know.  If  these  were  changed,  all 
our  present  knowledge  would  be  changed  with  them.  It  is 
therefore  relative  to  these  powers  and  dependent  on  the  rela- 
tions according  to  which  they  connect  objects  in  knowing. 

In  the  language  of  Hamilton:  "Our  whole  knowledge  of 
mind  and  of  matter  is  relative — conditioned — relatively  condi- 
tioned. Of  things  absolutely  or  in  themselves — ^be  they  external, 
or  be  they  internal — ^we  know  nothing  or  know  them  as  incogniza- 
ble ;  and  become  aware  of  their  incomprehensible  existence  only  as 
this  is  indirectly  and  accidentally  revealed  to  us  through  certain 
qualities  related  to  our  &culties  of  knowledge,  and  which  quali- 
ties, again,  we  cannot  think  as  unconditioned,  irrelative,  existent 
in  and  of  themselves.  All  that  we  know  is  therefore  phenomenal 
— phenomenal  of  the  unknown. 

''Our  knowledge  is  relative:  1st,  because  existence  is  not 
cognizable  absolutely  and  in  itself,  but  only  in  special  modes ; 
2d,  because  these  modes  can  be  known  only  if  they  stand  in  a 
certain  relation  to  our  faculties;  and  3d,  because  the  modes,  thus 
relative  to  our  faculties,  are  presented  to  and  known  by  the  mind 
only  under  modifications  determined  by  the  &culties  themselves." 
Met., Lee.  8. 

To  secure  ourselves  against  this  distrust  of  our  capacity  to 
know  the  real,  we  have  endeavored  to  distinguish  between  ob- 
jects as  perceived  by  sense  and  consciousness,  and  as  known  in 
higher  relations.  Things  and  fkcts  given  in  experience  are,  as 
phenomena^  just  what  they  appear  to  be.  But  when  we  view  them 
in  their  relations  to  causes  and  laws,  we  call  those  real  whose  causes 
are  permanent  and  always  active.  These  are  constant,  ever-pres- 
ent, and  enduring  effects.  If  the  causes  are  occasional  and  short- 
lived, their  effects  are  said  to  be  unreal.     The  universal  light  and 
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the  wakeful  eye  co-operate  to  produce  and  prepare  for  the  pe^ 
cciving  mind  the  reality  which  we  call  the  visible  universe.  Let 
thU  light  be  dimmed,  or  the  eye  be  dimmed  (one  or  both),  and 
the  colored  universe  is  an  actual  reality  no  longer.  But  inasmuch 
as  its  conditions  or  causes  are  ever  ready  to  produce  this  phenom- 
enal being,  it  is  said  to  be  real  or  a  reality.  It  is  only  as  we 
assure  ourselves  that  these  conditions  are  permanent,  because  they 
are  sustained  by  the  agencies  and  the  designs  of  the  living  God, 
that  we  find  the  profoundest  import  as  well-  as  the  sufficient 
ground  of  reality. 

But  when* we  hear  Kant  and  Hamilton  inquire,  May  not  the 
intellect  which  perceives,  also  create  the  objects  which  it  beholds, 
witli  a  similar  liability  to  change  as  the  sensorium  i.  e..  Is  not 
existence  with  its  cat^ories,  itself  a  phenomenon  dependent 
upon  changeable  forces,  and  therefoi^  relative  to  the  powers  and 
ibrms  of  the  intellect  ?  We  answer,  No.  Every  analogy  fisuls  by 
which  we  interpret  the  realities  of  the  knowing  by  the  phenomena 
of  the  sentient  soul.  The  soul,  as  intellect,  not  only  acts  in  know- 
ing according  to  the  constitution  which  makes  it  what  it  is, 
but  it  assumes,  and  must  assume,  that  its  intuitive  relations  are 
(liseemed  and  affirmed  by  every  intellect  whether  creating  or  cre- 
ated, and  arc  therefore  the  real  elements  of  all   trustworthy 
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knowing  as  a  subjective  process,  and  of  all  valid  knowledge  as  an 
objective  fact.  To  whatever  object-matter  this  process  and  its 
results  are  applied  (whether  it  be  to  material  or  spiritual,  or  to 
the  thinking  agent  itself),  these  categories  are  absolute  and  real, 
and  cannot  be  even  supposed  to  be  relative  or  phenomenal.  To 
suppose  them  such,  is  to  commit  intellectual  suicide.  It  is  to  in* 
troduce  constant  antagonism  into  every  process  which  we  perform, 
and  the  elements  of  6elf-<lestruction  into  every  result  which  these 
processes  evolve,  as  well  as  logical  incompatibility  and  confusion 
into  the  language  by  which  both  processes  and  results  are  ex- 
pressed. It  is  to  philosophize  ourselves  into  the  impossibility  of 
philosophy,  and  by  assumptions  which  we  argue  that  we  may 
neither  assume  nor  confide  in.  It  is  not  only  to  offend  against 
reason  by  introducing  inconsistency  into  that  which  in  its  verv 
nature  is  self-consistent,  but  it  is  to  overlook  or  deny  those  designs 
which  we  must  assume  that  the  universe  exists  to  fulfill^so  far  at 
least  as  it  is  capable  of  being  known. 
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CHAPTER  VHL 

THE  FINITE  AND  CONDITIONED. — THE  INFINITE  AND  ABSOLUTE. 

The  questions  concerning  the  finite  and  its  relations,  the  con- 
ditioned and  its  dependence  upon  the  absolute,  are  the  most 
vexed  and  the  most  unsettled  of  any  in  modem  speculation.  Can 
the  infinite  be  conceived  or  known  by  a  finite  intellect  ?  Can 
the  unconditioned  be  brought  under  those  relations  which  are 
appropriate  only  to  the  conditioned  ?  These  questions  we  must 
attempt  to  answer,  if  we  would  analyze  all  the  powers  and  explain 
all  the  products  of  the  human  intellect.  We  can  do  this  more 
successfully  if  we  consider  the  finite  and  the  conditioned  apart 
from  the  infinite  and  the  absolute.     We  begin  with 

I.  The  finite  and  the  conditioned, 

§  336.  The  process  of  knowledge  in  all  the  forms 
as  yet  considered,  is  a  unifying  and  therefore  a  limU  limiuug  pro- 
iing  process.  Each  object  which  it  takes  in  hand  it . 
analyzes  into  many  parts,  and  discriminates  into  various  elements. 
The  parts  it  then  proceeds  to  recombine  into  a  completed  whole : 
the  elements  it  blends  into  a  perfected  product  It  leaves  it  a 
completed  whole  or  finished  result,  which  passes  into  the  sum  of 
its  possessions  as  a  known,  a  defined,  and  therefore  a  limited  or 
finite  object 

Thus,  in  sense-perception,  the  objects  are  perceived  by  being 
first  separated  into  distinct  percepts,  each  of  which  is  perfected 
by  a  separate  act  of  analytic  attention,  and  which  are  again  united 
into  a  completed  whole  in  space. 

The  units  thus  constituted  may  be  enlarged  by  the  imagina- 
tion and  memory.  Spatial  objects  may  be  added  one  to  another,  so 
as  to  increase  the  space-unit  to  the  farthest  limit ;  or  the  imagina- 
tion may  suppose  them  created  where  they  are  not.  Memory 
may  add  to  the  present  mental  states  all  that  have  gone  before 
within  its  own  experience.  Imagination  supplies  all  that  now 
exist  or  that  might  exist  in  other  minds.  Each  o^  these  forms  of 
the  representative  power,  after  its  own  manner,  produces  units  or 
finite  wholes. 
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Thought,  by  its  similarities  observed,  uiiites  the  like  into  new 
combinations  or  units.  It  refers  diverse  effects  to  a  common 
cause,  acting  under  similar  laws.  It  subordinates  means  the 
most  diverse  to  a  single  end,  by  their  conspiring  and  designed 
adaptation,  and  thus  unites  them  as  preeminently  one. 

§  337.  We  can  imagine  that  all  DQiaterial  objects 
▼6m»°'^bow  perceivable  could  be  united  as  one  by  a  single 
GonoeiTod.  jq\j^^  endowed  with  capacities  ample  enough  to  grasp 
00  many  by  a  single  act  Wecan  also  imagine  every  existing  mind 
as  co-operating  with  every  other  mind,  and  can  suppose  each  to  know 
all  the  powers  of  these  minds,  and  all  their  acts.  We  can  be- 
lieve it  possible  that  these  agents  and  objects  should  be  known  in 
all  their  knowable  likenesses  and  dissimilarities,  in  all  their 
causal  agencies,  in  all  the  laws  under  which  their  forces  act  and 
the  ends  to  which  they  are  adapted.  We  can  conceive  this  as- 
semblage of  separate  objects,  material  and  spiritual,  with  their 
several  phenomena,  to  be  but  an  assemblage  of  effects,  produced 
by  other  agencies  and  other  beings  in  previous  times,  and  these 
by  others ;  each  aggregate  of  beings  and  forces  producing  others, 
under  permanent  agencies  and  fixed  laws.  Moreover,  we  can 
conceive  these  beings,  with  their  powers  and  laws,  as  co-existing 
in  space ;  these  successive  evolutions,  whether  of  separate  beings 
or  new  phenomena,  as  developed  in  time,  as  designed  for  separate 
ends,  and  all  these  ends  as  conspiring  together  for  a  series  of 
ends,  constituting  in  this  way  an  intelligible  and  orderly  system. 
This  assemblage  of  all  objects  believed  to  be  existing  in  space 
and  acting  in  time,  with  all  the  agencies  and  laws  and  relations 
now  known  or  which  may  be  afterward  discovered,  make  up  the 
finUe  universe  as  knowable,  or  as  conceived  by  man.  It  is  called 
the  universe,  because  it  includes  as  a  whole  all  the  separable 
objects  apprehensible  by  sense  and  consciousness.  It  is  the  finite 
universe,  because  each  of  these  objects  is  limited  to  a  portion  of 
space  and  period  of  time,  and  subjected  to  all  the  conditions 
of  existence  and  of  action  which  their  actual  forces,  laws,  and 
ends  prescribe.  It  exists  and  acts  under  the  action  of  these 
forces,  ends,  and  laws. 

The  finite  iwiiverse  is  limited  and  conditioned.  It  is  limited 
because  it  is  made  up  of  objects  and  events  which  are  bounded 
by  one  another,  and  have  a  limited  or  definite  extension.     The 
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existing  spirits  which  We  know,  exist  and  act  within  certain  de- 
fined spheres  of  extension.  When  all  these  extended  beings,  and 
these  spheres  of  spiritual  being  and  action,  are  gathered  into  the 
universe  known,  its  extension  is  still  limited  or  defined.  So  far, 
also,  as  we  trace  this  universe  of  beings  and  phenomena  back- 
wards or  forwards  through  the  series  of  its  changing  developments, 
its  duration  is  limited  by  a  b^inning  and  end.  There  is  a  first 
and  a  lad  of  the  series,  if  it  is  limited ;  whether  the  terms  de- 
signate a  single  object  or  a  single  act,  or  collectively  designate 
many  objects  and  acts. 

It  is  also  a  conditioned  universe.  Every  part  and  element  in 
it  depends  on  something  other  than  itself,  for  what  it  is  and  for 
what  it  does.  It  b^ins  to  be  by  the  operation  of  one  or  more 
agents  acting  according  to  laws,  and  these  agents  are  the  neces- 
sary conditions  of  its  existence.  It  also  continues  to  exist  under 
the  operation  of  conditions.  These  conditions  are  the  causes, 
laws,  and  ends  of  its  being,  and  these  prescribe  its  being,  as  well 
as  the  sphere  and  the  results  of  its  activity.  Each  part  of  the 
universe  being  thus  dependent  on  productive  forces  other  than 
itself,  the  universe  itself,  as  a  wHole,  is  said  to  be  conditioned  as 
well  as  limited.  But  is  this  all  that  we  know  ?  Is  this  all  that 
exists?  Besides  the  limited,  is  there  the  unlimited?  Besides 
the  conditioned  and  dependent,  is  there  the  unconditioned,  the 
self-existent,  and  self-active  ?    These  questions  introduce 

II.  ITie  infinite  and  absokUe,  and  their  relatione  to  tkefimte  and 
dependent, 

§  338.  To  understand  the  import  of  the  questions  ^^  j^^  ^  ^^ 
concerning  these  much-vexed  topics,  and  to  attempt  n^^**"d'aiSoI 
to  answer  them,  it  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  clear  ^»*®- 
away  all  uncertainty  in  respect  to  the  terms  which  are  employed, 
and  to  bring  the  mind  to  a  definite  apprehension  of  the  various 
senses  in  which  they  may  be  interchanged  and  confounded.  We 
consider,  first  of  all,  the  etymology  of  the  more  important  of 
these  terms. 

We  begin  with  the  infinite. 

Infinite  signifies,  literally,  that  which  is  not  bounded  or  ter- 
minated. It  is  primarily  applied  to  spatial  quantity.  Every 
thing  which  has  extent  is  terminated  or  bounded  by  some  other 
object  or  objects  which  are  also  extended.    The  line  or  surfiice 
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which  divides  one  surface  or  solid  from' another,  is  called  its 
limity  and  the  surface  or  solid,  as  necessarily  thus  terminated  or 
terminable,  is  called  finite  or  limited.  In  like  manner,  the  ma- 
thematical point  is  conceived  as  terminating  or  limiting  the  mathe- 
matical line,  and  the  line  itself  is  limited  or  finite.  By  an  obvious 
transference  of  signification  from  the  objects  of  space  to  those  of 
time,  the  first  and  last  of  any  succession  of  events  or  series  of 
numbers  is  called  its  limit,  and  every  series  of  numbers,  numbered 
objects,  or  events  and  portions  of  time,  is  finite  or  limited. 

The  terms  originally  appropriate  to  extension,  duration,  and 
number,  are  still  further  applied  to  the  exercise  of  power  by 
material  and  spiritual  agents.  The  exercise  of  power  by  man, 
whether  spiritual  or  material,  is  possible  only  in  certain  places, 
at  certain  times,  and  with  respect  to  a  certain  number  of  objects, 
or  a  measured  quantity  or  mass  of  matter,  and  thus  power  itself 
becomes  measurable  by  the  relations  of  quantity  and  number  as 
applied  to  its  effects  and  the  means  by  which  they  are  caused. 
Man  can  only  accomplish  certain  effects  in  limited  places,  times, 
and  number,  and  hence  he  is  said  to  be  limited  in  his  powers. 
He  can  only  know  and  do  certain  things  under  all  these  favoring 
circumstances,  and  is  therefore  a  finite  being.  The  word  finite 
is,  therefore,  originally  a  term  of  quantity,  and  secondarily  of 
causal  or  productive  agen^cy.  The  infinite,  in  the  general  sense,  is 
the  wof-finite.  Logically  conceivable,  there  are  as  many  sorU  of 
the  not-finite  or  infinite  as  there  are  senses  of  the  finite. 

§339.  The  unconditioned  comes  next  in  order. 
tionwTTs^'thft  Logically,  it  is  the  negative  of  the  conditioned,  and 
non^ondition-  f^^Q^g  j^g  meaning.    The  conditioned  is  that  which  is 

in  any  sense  dependent  upon  any  thing  else,  either  as  a 
material oi\\s  composition, a  cause  or  means  of  its  production,  or  an 
object  of  its  psychical  activity.  Thus,  silver  is  a  condition  of  a  silver 
spoon ;  heat  is  the  condition  of  the  melting  of  iron  ;  and  a  material 
world  the  condition  of  the  act  of  sense-perception.  Every  condition 
has  this  in  common  with  every  other,  viz.,  that  that  to  which  it  Is 
the  condition  cannot  be  what  it  Ls  without  it,  whether  it  is  a 
thing,  an  act  or  an  effect.  It  is  therefore  said  to  be  limited  by 
these  conditions.  It  can  neither  be,  nor  be  thought  of  without 
them.  They  are  necessary  to  it.  They  must  be  given  or  present 
with  it,  and  are  therefore  called  its  conditions. 
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The  primary  signification  of  the  conditioned  is  that  of  necessary 
dependence.  Its  secondary  application  is  to  objects  of  quantity, 
thus  reversing  the  process  through  which  the  finite  passes.  The 
finite  proceeds  from  a  signification  of  quaniity  to  one  of  quality. 
The  conditioned  proceeds  from  qualUy  to  quantity. 
The  line  and  surface  are  the  conditions  as  well  as  the  qoaiity  and 
limits  respectively  of  the  surface  and  the  solid,  but 
solely  because  they  are  essentially  necessary  to  the  conception  of 
each.  In  the  same  manner,  space  and  time  are  the  conditions  of 
extension  and  duration,  because  they  are  essential  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  each.  These  can  neither  be  logically  thought  of,  nor  really 
exist,  except  as  they  involve  space  and  time  as  their  conditions. 
All  the  limits  of  objects  of  quantity  are  also  their  conditions,  but 
all  the  conditions  of  such  objects  are  not  necessarily  their  limits. 

The  unconditioned  is  that  which  is  not  conditioned — i.  e.,  not 
necessarily  dependent  on  another  object  for  thought,  being,  or  act, 
as  a  constituent,  cause,  or  object.  Whenever  the  positive,  the 
conditioned,  can  be  applied,  the  negative  unconditioned,  can  be 
logically  conceived  as  its  opposite. 

§  340.  The  absolute  is  still  another  term  that  is 
often  interchanged  with  the  infinite  and  the  uncondi-  several  seDaes 
tioned.  Originally  and  etymologically,  it  signifies 
freed  from,  or  severed.  This  signification  is  purely  negative  with 
reference  to  that  from  which  the  subject  is  freed.  It  was  also 
applied  to  mean  the  finished  or  completed,  even  as  the  Latin  word 
absolutuSf  as  is  thought,  was  originally  used  of  the  web  when 
ready  to  be  taken  from  the  loom.  Both  these  senses  have  passed 
into  the  modern  use  of  the  term,  and  determined  the  varieties  of 
its  application.  First  of  all,  absolute  and  absolutely  is  applied 
to  any  thought  or  thing  as  viewed  apart  from  any  of  its  rela- 
tions— regarded  simply  by  itselt  This  meaning  is  near  akin  to 
that  of  an  object  viewed  as  complete  within  or  by  itself.  Next, 
it  is  applied  to  that  which  is  complete  of  itself  so  far  as  the 
relations  of  dependence  are  concerned  ;  to  that  which  is  necessa- 
rily dependent  on  nothing  besides  itself.  In  this  sense  it  is  very 
near  in  meaning  to  the  primary  sense  of  the  unconditioned  al- 
ready explained.  StiU  further  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  severed 
or  separated  from  all  relations  whatever,  or  not  related — ^i.  e.,  not 
admitting  of  any  relations.     This  sense  Hamilton  and  Mansel 
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have  transferred  ako  to  the  Dnconditioned  and  the  infinite. 
tStill  again :  it  is  applied  to  relations  of  quantiiy,  and  here  the 
Ki'^iification  of  complete  or  finished  is  applied  to  the  greatest 
IKJSsible  or  conceivable  whole,  to  the  Mai  of  all  exiateace,  whether 
limited  or  unlimited  in  extent  and  deration. 

In  the  He^lian  tenniaologj,  tlie  abtolvto  tekei  a  apeeial  signift- 
J^.^^"^^^  oation  from  the  fundamental  anwnptiona  of  the  Hcs«Uao  ajaCem. 
When  the  notion,  der  Btgriff,  hai  completed  erviy  poacibla  form  of 
development,  and,  as  it  were,  done  ita  utmost  possible  by  the  force  of  the  more- 
loent  evDontial  to  itself,  the  absolute  is  reached.  This  absolate  oonoipletea  ererr 
possible  form  of  derelopment,  and  explains  erery  kind  of  objcet  oonoeirable 
and  knowable  by  the  mind,  from  the  undetermined  notion  with  which  It  begins!,  up 
to  the  highest  form  of  development,  whoi  it  becomes  aelf-eonscious  in  the  human 
spirit  by  distinguishing  itself  from  the  material  unlTcrse.  The  conscioua  spirit 
thus  evolved,  and  reflecting  in  itself  all  these  lower  forms  of  existence,  is  essential 
to  and  completes  the  development  of  lAs  ahmUnU.  This  absolute  ia  perpetually 
reproduced  by  the  lower  forces  of  the  universe^  and  itself  perpetually  if^pieienii 
all  these  in  its  own  reflective  thinking. 

It  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  said,  that  these  three  terms 
are  all  used  in  applications  which  are  often  interchanged,  but 
which  should  be  carefully  and  sharply  distinguished.  The 
infinite,  the  unconditioned,  the  absolute,  may  denote  some 
property  or  relation  of  a  being,  m  the  ahstrad,  or  may  stand  for  a 
being  or  entity  which  is  believed  or  supposed  to  be  infinite,  un- 
conditioned, or  absolute.  That  is,  the  infinite,  etc.,  may  stand 
for  the  infinitude,  the  unconditionedness,  the  absoluteness  of  some 
beinj^ — i.  e.,  as  an  abstradum  or  property  of  a  being  ;  or  for  that 
which  is  infinite,  unconditioned,  or  absolute.  One  of  these  ac- 
ceptations is  obviously  very  different  from  the  other.  The  one 
may  readily  be  confounded  with  the  other. 
„.    .  §  341.  These  concepts  and  the  entities  which  thev 

What  is  not  true  *  -••v^j 

of  the  absolute,  rcprescut  are  not  of  necessity  merely  negative  con- 
ceptions, nor  are  they  the  products  of  what  is  called 
negative  thinking. 

We  have  seen  from  our  analysis  of  the  terms  infinite,  uneondi- 
tioned,  and  absoliUe,  that  they  are  all  originally  negative  in  form, 
and  that  this  form,  strictly  interpreted,  would  denote  the  absence 
Of  the  denial  of  the  positive  attributes,  with  which  these  nega- 
tives are  combined.  From  this  unquestioned  fact  the  inference 
has  l)een  derived  that,  because  the  terms  were  negative,  the  con- 
cepts are  also  negative. 
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But  this  inference,  by  whomsoever  it  is  countenanced  or  made, 
is  manifestly  invalid.  It  does  not  follow,  because  a  concept  is 
designated  by  a  n^ative  term,  that  it  is  not  positively  conceived  ; 
or,  because  an  object  is  called  by  such  a  name,  that  it  is  not 
really  known.  If  the  only  &ct  that  is  prominent  before  the 
mind  be  that  an  object  is  not  something  else — ^whether  it  be  a 
being  or  a  quality — ^it  may  be  designated  by  a  negative  term. 
This  term  does  not  deny  its  real  existence,  or  that  it  is  both 
knowable  and  known,  for  it  may  assume  and  imply  both.  It 
simply  sets  forth  its  contrast  with  something  else.  If  we  see  a 
bat,  and  say  of  it,  It  is  not  a  bird,  or,  It  is  not  a  beast,  or  if  the 
Sandwich  Islanders,  for  lack  of  name,  had  called  the  ox  a  not-dog, 
the  use  of  a  negative  appellation  would  not  necessarily  authorize 
us  to  infer  the  absence  of  definite  conceptions  or  of  .positive  know- 
ledge. So,  when  we  gather  together  the  entire  sphere  of  finite 
being,  and  stretching  our  thought  beyond,  apprehend  something 
which  is  unlike  it  and  contrasted  with  it  by  being  not  finite,  not 
conditioned,  and*  no<  dependent,  we  do  not  confess  that  we  cannot 
conceive  it  or  that  we  do  not  know  it  as  something  positive  and 
real  because  we  emphasize  this  single  relation  of  contrast  by  the 
use  of  such  negative  terms  as  the  infinite,  the  unconditioned,  and 
the  absolute. 

Again,  these  concepts  are  not  "  negative  "  in  that  they  are  pro- 
duced by  what  is  called  "negoMve  thinking*'  This  negative 
thinking  is  distinguished  from  the  mere  thinking  of  a  negative — 
i,  e,,  thinking  a  positive  in  a  negative  relation — as  above  ex- 
plained. Those  who  teach  this,  assert  that  our  conceptions  of  the 
unconditioned,  etc.,  are  necessarily  negative,  because  they  are  the 
result  of  an  attempt  to  think  them  which  is  unsuccessful,  and 
which,  whenever  it  is  repeated,  reminds  us  of  the  impotence  or 
imbecility  of  our  fiiculties. 

"  Every  thing  oonoeivable  in  thought  lies  between  two  extremes,  whioh,  as  con- 
tradictory of  each  other,  oannot  both  be  true,  bat  of  which,  as  mutaal  contradic- 
tions, one  must."  "  Space  cannot  be  conceived  by  as  either  as  an  infinite  or  a 
finite  maximum^  or  an  infinite  or  finite  mi'n»mHiit,  and  yet  if  it  is  conceived  at  all 
it  must  be  conceived  as  one  of  these,  and  fomsmnoh  as  we  cannot  conceive  it 
under  either,  we  have  only  a  negative  idea  of  space,  %.  e.,  an  idea  which  results 
from  an  impotent  attempt  to  conceive  it.  The  same  is  true  of  time,  and  even  of 
causation  itself.*^— Hamilton,  MeLyLee.  38.  Mansel  illustrates  the  process  of  ne- 
gative thinking  still  more  definitely.    '*  A  negative  concept,  on  the  other  han<^ 
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which  ia  no  eoneept  at  all,  is  the  attempt  to  realue  In  thought  thoM  eombiBati 
of  attribalea  of  which  no  eoiresponding  intuition  ii  poeaible.''  "  The  onlj  nega- 
tive  idead  with  which  the  logician  or  metaphyiie-an  af  foeh  |j  eoncemed.  are 
thoiMs  which  arixe  from  an  attempt  to  tranaeanl  the  conditions  of  mil  human 
thought."  *  *  "Such  negatire  notioni,  howerer,  must  net  he  eonfonnded  with 
the  abflence  of  all  mental  aetirity.  They  iaplj  nt  once  an  attempt  to  think  and 
a  failure  in  that  attempt." — 3fansel,  ProUy.  Logica,  chap.  L 

Again:  The  unconditioned,  etc  is  not  neceasarQyy  as  a  concept 
or  as  a  l)eingy  ezclusive  of  aC  relations.  It  is  not  unrelated,  or 
the  unrelated. 

The  doct-ine  of  Spiuoza  wm  contrary  to  this.      The  maxim  on  which  he 
rc<it«d  for  the  statement  and  defence  of  it  was   OmnU  determimatio  tmt  weyatio. 
Every  relation  implies  a  distinction  into  parts  related;  the  one  part  cannot  be  the 
other :  hence,  the  abeolate,  as  related,  eannot  be  complete  or  perfeet  of  itself.     It 
caunot  bo  uneonditiouetff  for,  in  order  to  be  related,  it  must  require,  or,  so  far  as 
related  must  be  eonditioned  upon,  that  which  is  related  to  and  is  not  itselL 
It  ("annot  be  unlimited,  for,  in  order  to  be  what  it  is,  or  what  it  is  asserted  to  be 
in  the  given  relation,  it  must  depend  on  something  out  of  itself.     The  uncondi- 
tioned cannot,  therefore,  be  related.     Hamilton  gives  tho  following  reasons  for 
the  panic  opinion  :  "  A  relation  is  always  a  particuinr  point  of  view  ;  coniicquoDtlv, 
the  things  thought  as  relative  and  correlative  are  always  thought  re^trictively,  in 
so  far  afl  the  thought  of  the  one  discriminates  and  excludes  the  other  and  like- 
wise all  things  not  conceived  in  tho  same  special  or  relative  point  of  view."    And 
Again:  "Wo  conceive   God   as   in  the   relation  of  Creator;  and   in  so    far   as  wo 
merely  conceive  him  as  Creator,  we  do  not  conceive  him  as  unconditiouf^d,  a?  tHji- 
nit^f"  etc.     {Letter  to  Caldenoood, ' cf.  Mantel,  Limit9  of  Rtl.  Thought,  Lee,  2.) 

The  proper  answer  to  these  representations  is  the  following  : 
It  is  not  at  all  essential  to  the  conception  of  the  absolute  which 
the  human  mind  requires,  or  to  its  reality,  that  it  should  exclude 
all  relations,  but  only  a  certain  class  of  relations,  viz.,  those  of 
dependent  being  or  origination.  The  tndy  absolute  and  infinite  w 
not  the  unrelated  as  such,  hit  that  which  is  not  dependent  on  any 
other  biiing  for  its  existence  or  its  activity, 

Af^uin :  The  unconditioned,  etc.,  is  not  die  mm  of  all  actual 
or  coiieelvnble  being. 

This  vi(iw  of  the  absolute  is  closely  connected  with  the  pre- 
ceding. The  denial  of  all  relations  to  the  absolute  involves  the 
denial  of  all  parts  or  entities,  whether  real  or  thought-parts, 
which  can  be  related,  and  this  requires  the  conception  of  the  ab- 
solute, as  the  total  of  all  existences  and  conceivable  things,  the 
To  h  xa\  llav,  the  all  which  is  also  one.  This  position  was  actually 
taken  by  Spinozaf  who  was  driven  by  logical  consistency  to  ac- 
knowledge but  one  being  or  substance  in  the  universe. 
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UatnilUm  {Letter  to  Calderwood)  reasons  as  though  this  were  the  only  possible 
conception  of  the  true  absolute.  Mansel,  {Limits  of  liel,  Thoiujht,  Lee.  2,)  ex- 
pressly asserts  :  ''  That  which  is  conceived  as  absolute  and  infinite  must  be  con- 
ceived as  containing  within  itself  the  sum  not  only  of  all  actual,  but  of  all  possi- 
ble modes  of  being.  For,  if  any  actual  mode  can  be  denied  of  it,  it  is  related  to 
that  mode,  and  limited  by  it."  **  The  metaphysical  representation  of  the  Deity, 
as  ab^^olute  and  infinite,  must  necessarily,  as  the  profoundest  metaphysicians  have 
acknowledged,  amount  to  nothing  else  than  the  sum  of  all  reality." 

Of  this  view  of  the  absolute,  we  need  only  say,  that  it  is  not 
the  only  possible  conception,  nor  is  it  the  most  rational  concep- 
tion which  can  be  taken  of  it.  In  a  gross  quantitative  sense,  we 
may  say  that  the  finite,  plus  the  so-called  infinite,  equals  the 
absolute,  and  that  the  result  is  in  conception  and  in  fact  the  un- 
conditioned and  the  infinite,  because  nothing  can  be  afi^rmed  of 
it  in  the  way  of  distinction  or  relation.  But  the  question  at  once 
returns.  Is  this  the  absolute  and  the  unconditioned  which  the 
mind  necessarily  receives  in  thought  and  believes  in  fact  ?  This 
absolute  cannot  be  totality,  for  it  is  expressly  supplied  by  the 
mind  in  addition  to  the  finite,  and  in  order  to  account  for  and 
explain  this.  It  cannot  include  that  or  require  that  which  it  itself 
accounts  for  and  explains. 

Again :  The  absolute,  again,  is  not  a  concept  or  entity  which 
is  divested  of  all  interior  relcUiona — a  something  entirely  one 
and  simple. 

Those  who  contend  that  the  absolute  does  not  admit  the  idea 
of  parts,  because  parts  imply  division  and  relationship,  are 
driven  by  a  logical  necessity  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be  one 
and  indivisible  in  respect  of  parts  and  relations.  Hence  it  has  been 
inferred  that  the  absolute  cannot  be  a  personal  being.  'A  person 
distinguishes  himself  from  that  which  is  not  himself,  his  own 
being  from  his  acts,  and  both  from  their  objects,  whether  these  be 
real  or  spiritual.  £[is  acts  must  be  successive  to  one  another  also, 
and  thus  be  separable  and  distinguishable  in  time.  All  these  divi- 
sible parts  and  distinguishable  relations  are,'  it  is  urged, '  entirely 
incompatible  with  the  concept  and  reality  of  the  absolute.' 

These  views  are  held  by  those  who  deny  the  possibility  of 
personality  in  God,  as  well  as  by  those  who,  like  Kant,  Mansel, 
and  Hamilton,  believe  that  God  is  personal,  but  deny  that,  so 
far  as  He  is  believed  to  be  personal.  He  can  be  known  as  the 
Absolute. 
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It  is  enough  to  say  of  this  Yiew  of  the  abeolatep  u  has  been 
said  already,  that  the  absolute  does  not  necessarily  ezclude  the 
possibility  of  parts  or  relations.  The  aheenoe  of  neoeaeary  de- 
pendence upon  the  finite  and  the  complete  dependenoe  of  the 
infinite  upon  itself,  does  not  imply  such  a  nmplicdly  or  onmiM 
of  being,  as  excludes  complexness  or  penonali^. 

ThaaiNoiato,      ^  **^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  earnestly  held  that  the  abeoliite 

e^j.arBknow-  or    the    infinite  is  unknaunMe  by  a  finUe    minJL 

Some  have  held  that  the  mind  cannot    properly 

know  either,  thai  it  is,  or  uihat  it  is;  others  that  we  oaa  know 

that  it  is,  but  not  uhat  it  is. 

viewiofKML      ^^^*  JTowaton,  and  MaMd  all   hold   that  we 
2^«auton*  ua  cannot  know,  thou£^  we  may  belieye  that  the  infinite 


exists,  simply  because  the  conception  of  the  infinite 
is  not  within  the  grasp  of  the  finite.  Kant  teaches  that  the 
reason  why  we  cannot  know  the  infinite,  is,  that  our  fiMnilties  of 

knowing  both  the  finite  and  the  infinite  have  merely  a  subjective 
necessity  and  validity,  and  therefore  we  cannot  trust  their  re- 
sults as  objectively  true.  Moreover,  if  we  apply  them  to  the  in- 
finite, we  are  involved  in  perpetual  arUinomies  or  eojiircidietiow. 
Our  only  apprehension  of  the  absolute  is,  therefore,  by  the 
practical  reason,  and  comes  in  the  way  of  a  moral  necessity 
through  the  categorical  imperative,  which  requires  us  to  receive 
certain  verities  as  true.  Jacobi,  Schleiermacher,  and  others  say, 
that  we  roach  these  by  faith  or  feeling,  and  not  by  knowledge. 
Hamilton  asserts  that  we  find  ourselves  impotent  to  know  them, 
in  consequence  of  the  contradictions  which  the  attempt  involves. 
But  he  expressly  asserts  ''  that  the  sphere  of  our  belief  is  muoli 
more  extensive  than  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge ;  and  tliere- 
fore,  when  I  deny  that  the  infinite  can  by  us  be  knomn,  I  am  far 
from  denying  that  by  us  it  is,  must,  and  ought  to  be  believer). 
Thb  I  have  indeed  anxiously  evinced,  both  by  reasoning  and  au- 
thority."    (Letter  to  Caldenvood,) 

Herbert  Spencer  reasons  against  Hamilton  and 
cur  dbMiDts  in  Mauscl,  to  thc  conclusiou  that  wc  can  know  that  the 
Infinite  exists,  but  we  cannot  know  what  it  is.  He 
contends  that  we  can  know  that  it  is,  because,  "  To  say  that  wc 
cannot  know  the  Al>8iolute  is,  by  iniplioation,  to  afiimi  that  then? 
is  an  Absolute.    In  the  very  denial  of  our  power  to  know  wliat 
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the  Absolute  is,  there  lies  hidden  the  assumption  that  it  is,  etc. 
Besides  that  definite  eonsciousness  of  which  logic  formulates  the 
laws,  there  is  also  an  indefinite  consciousness  which  cannot  be 
formulated." — First  Principles,  P.  I.,  c.  iv.,  §  26. 

We  contend  that  the  absolute  is  knowable — that  man 
can  both  know  thai  it  is  and  what  it  is.  But,  first  of  all,  we 
would  define  the  sense  in  which  it  cannot  be  known,  either  as  that 
or  whcit, 

(a.)  It  cannot  be  known  by  the  imagination,  either  as  repre- 
sentative or  creative.  The  imagination  can  only  picture  that 
which  is  limited  by  space  and  time,  and  which  is  possessed  of 
limited  powers  of  matter  or  spirit  The  absolute  and  infinite 
has  none  of  the  attributes  of  matter  or  spirit,  as  limited  by 
space  and  time.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  either  imaged  or 
pictured. 

It  would  be  m6re  exact  to  say  that  the  analogies  between 
Buy  finite  objects  and  the  infinite  are  so  general  and  attenuated, 
that  the  imagination  can  render  no  available  or  efficient  service 
by  introducing  any  images  of  the  finite. 

To  attempt  to  image  the  relation  of  dependence  which  exists 
between  the  infinite  and  the  finite  by  such  special  and  limited 
examples  of  it  as  exist  between  different  limited  beings,  is 
either  superfluous  or  misleading.  The  relation  may  be  known 
as  so  general,  like  that  of  simple  entity,  as  not  to  need  an  exam- 
ple; or  the  use  of  examples  may  introduce  many  extraneous 
and  unimportant  circumstances,  which  may  be  conceived  as 
essential  to  the  relation  in  question.  Thus,  when  it  is  reasoned 
that  self-existence,  personality,  the  creation  of  another  than  itself, 
the  possession  of  a  complex  nature — one  or  all,  are  incompatible 
with  the  true  infinite  and  unconditioned,  the  reasoning  is  founded 
on  the  attempted  exemplification  of  the  infinite  by  the  finite,  and 
on  the  unessential  accessories  which  finite  images  suggest.  Logi- 
cally expressed,  it  is  a  case  of  fallada  acddeniis. 

The  antinomies  of  Kant  and  the  essential  contradictions  of 
Hamilton  each  of  which  seem  necessary  to  the  mind,  and  each  of 
which  exclude  the  other,  are  all  made  by  the  mind  itself  in  the 
attempt  to  illustrate  the  infinite  by  the  finite.  The  antinomies  of 
Kant  are  incompatibilities  between  an  image  and  a  relation  which 
the  image  exemplifies,  or  between  two  images  adduced  to  ill  us- 
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trate  different  relations,  or  between  two  conoepts,  both  of  whidi 
are  not  necessary  to  the  mind.  The  solution  of  them  is  to  be 
found  in  a  re-statement  of  the  conceptions  between  which  these 
iucompatibilities  are  said  to  exist  Thus,  for  example,  in  the 
alleged  antinomy  involved  in  the  propositions  the  roorld  %8  in  time 
and  space  and  is  neither  finite  nor  infinite;  the  contradiction  lies 
between  a  iact  or  image  borrowed  from  experience,  and  an  alleged 
a  2>riori  necessity  of  thought.  But  the  incompatibility  of  the 
one  with  the  other  arises  from  a  misconception  of  what  is  in- 
volved in  our  conception  of  the  infinite,  a  confounding  of  the 
extended  in  space  with  space  itsel£  When  Hamilton  says  we 
must  conceive  of  space  as  a  bounded  or  a  not  bounded  sphere,  he 
introduces  the  imago  of  an  object  existing  in  space  and  limited 
in  space,  in  order  to  illustrate  space  itself,  and  confounds  the 
one  with  the  other. 

We  observe  still  further,  (6.)  that  the  absolute,  etc.,  though 
knowable,  is  not  a  notion  that  is  the  product  of  reasouinic, 
inductive  or  dedtustive,  or  that  can  be  defined  in  a  system  of  lugiral 
clasBifi/iation, 

It  cannot  be  inferred  by  induction,  because,  as  has  be<?n  shown, 
it  Ls  aasumed  in  the  very  process  of  induction,  as  its  neecssiirv 
condition.  (Of.  §§  237,  240.) 

It  cannot  be  deduced  by  syllogistic  reasoning,  because,  as  li:is 
been  shown,  all  deduction  rests  either  on  a  previous  proo(.»ss  of 
induction,  or  on  the  intuitions  of  time  and  space.  (Cf.  §  22G,  7, 8.) 
But  induction  rocjuires  the  absolute  as  its  condition. 

Nor  can  the  concept  be  defined  for  the  ends  of  logical  classifi- 
cation. The  infinite  is  not  properly  co-ordinate  with  the  finite, 
for  the  reason  that  it  must  be  assumed  as  the  ground  of  all  surli 
classification.  Every  notion  or  concept  of  every  finite  existence 
implies  the  unconditioned,  and  holds  some  relation  to  it,  but  its 
relations  are  not  ncci^sarily  used  in  defining  the  notion  for  logical 
or  scientific  ends.  The  relations  of  substance  and  attribute,  as 
used  in  such  definition  and  classification,  are  applicable  onlv  to 
objects,  which  for  their  existence  and  their  relations  are  depend- 
ent on  the  fixed  conditions  of  finite  being.  They  imply  the 
presence  of  time  and  space  relations,  and  the  limitations  of  the 
powers  of  created  beings  by  the  laws  which  are  detennineil  by 
these  relations.     The  cause  and  effect,  the  adaptations  and  ends, 
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which  logic  usually  recognizes  in  its  operations,  are  fixed  in  a 
similar  manner  by  established  forces  and  laws. 

The  so-called  categories — i.  e.,  the  generic  relations  which  are 
supreme  and  final  in  scientific  definition  and  classification — can- 
not be  applied  to  the  infinite,  because  the  infinite  is  required  aud 
assumed  for  the  explanation  of  these  very  categories.  These 
categories  rest  upon  the  infinite,  and  presuppose  it. 

We  next  af^rm  positively  that  the  absolute  is  and  can  be  known 
as  the  correlate  which  must  be  necessarily  assumed  to  explain  and 
account  for  the  finite  universe. 

If  the  absolute  is  necessary  to  explain  the  finite,  then  it  holds 
some  relations  to  it.  If  it  is  its  correlate,  it  must  be  connected 
with  it  by  some  relations.  What  these  relations  are,  it  is  not 
needful  to  inquire.  All  that  we  need  here  to  urge,  is,  it  is  so  far 
fix)m  being  true,  that  because  it  is  absolute  it  is  not  related, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  cannot  be  the  absolute  without  being 
known  as  related.  We  cannot  know  thai  it  is,  without  knowing, 
to  a  certain  degree,  what  it  is.  If  it  is  necessary  to  the  mind  to 
assume  the  absolute  in  order  to  explain  the  infinite,  then  the 
finite  is  certainly  explained  by  these  relations  which  it  holds  to 
the  absolute.  These  relations  must  be  real,  else  our  knoAvledge 
is  a  fiction.  They  must  be  capable  of  expression  in  language. 
The  relations  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite  need  not,  of 
course,  be  the  same  as  those  which  exist  between  the  finite  and 
the  finite,  but  they  must  be  real  and  cognizable  relations. 

§  343.   The  apprehension  of  the  absolute  is  an  act 
oj  hnowledge,  even  when  caMea  an  act  of  faith  or  feet-  pre:  end.  d     by 

•  /ni?   R  O^ft  ^  -^  -^  -^  the  intellect. 

%ng.  (Cf.  §  258.) 

Hamilton  opposes  the  one  to  the  other,  as  faith  to  knowledge, 
because  he  afiSrms  that  to  know  is  always  "  to  condition ;" 
and  therefore  if  we  know  the  unconditioned,  we  must  con- 
dition the  unconditioned,  and  limit  the  infinite.  His  doctrine 
is,  that  "we  believe  the  infinite,  but  do  not  know  it  to  be.  The 
sphere  of  our  faith,  is  wider  than  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge." 
But  to  know  as  related,  is  not  the  same  as  to  condition  in  the 
special  signification  in  which  the  unconditioned  and  the  infinite 
are  opposed  to  the  conditioned  and  the  finite.  The  knowledge 
of  the  unconditioned  may  be  a  priori ,  intuitive,  and  neces- 
sary, but  it  is  knowledge  nevertheless.  It  may  be  higher  than 
24 
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any  reasoned  or  logically  defined  knowledge^   bat  it  is  still 
knowledge. 

To  call  it  faith,  in  any  but  a  purely  technical  and  pzivati 
sense  of  the  word,  is  to  put  it  out  of  all  relation  to  knowledge 
To  contrast  it  with  knowledge  in  respect  to  its  eeaential  chamc* 
teristics,  is  to  weaken  the  very  fimndations  on  wbich  botb 
knowledge  and  science  are  made  to  rest  Especially  is  this  tfad 
case,  if  this  so-called  fidth  is  referred  to  an  impotence  of  the 
intellect,  and  is  made  to  depend  on  the  consdoua  imbecili^  and 
known  limitations  of  the  powers.  This  is  so  &r  from  being  true, 
that,  to  know  the  absolute,  is  to  know  in  the  highest  and  the 
most  positive  sense  possible  to  the  mind.  For  if  we  cannot 
assume  the  infinite,  we  can  neither  define  nor  reason  the  finite. 
Without  the  intuition  of  the  unconditioned,  it  is  impossible  to 
have  any  grounded  science  of  the  conditioned. 

§  344.  But  though  we  have  a  real  and  proper 
haiwtihJSr*  ""ot  knowledge  of  the  absolute,  we  do  not  theretore 
adequately.  attain  to  an  adequate  and  exhaustive,  or  what  is 
often  called  an  absolute  knowledge  of  it.  But  this  forms  no  ob- 
jection to  the  reality  of  this  knowledge.  Indeed,  an  exhaustive 
knowledge,  even  of  the  finite,  is  only  ideally  conceivable,  but  iit  in 
fiiet  impossible.  An  absolute  knowledge  of  all  the  relations  of 
an  individual  object — e.  g.,  a  mass  of  rock,  a  tree,  an  animal,  or  a 
man,  would  imply  a  complete  mastery  of  all  the  relations  which 
each  holds  to  every  other  object  in  the  universe,  in  respect  to  iti 
properties  and  ends  — in  other  words,  an  exhaustive  kuowledire 
of  the  universe  itself. 

Thcflnit*»uni  Fof  man,  the  unexhausted  finite  must  ever  be  as 
ver»cinii»itoto  the  iufinitc.  But  the  fact  that  he  knows  the  finite  in 
part,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  proposition  that  ho 
knows  it  in  truth.  Nor  ought  the  fact  that  man  knows  the  in- 
finite but  in  part,  to  be  used  to  prove  that,  so  fiir  as  he  knows  it, 
he  does  not  know  it  as  it  is.  To  man  there  is,  in  both  finite  and 
infinite,  a  background  always  unexplored,  and  which,  perhaps*, 
never  can  be  explon^d  by  man.  If  this  is  so,  then  the  finite  is  a.s 
tlie  infinite  to  him.  The  limited  forest,  into  the  mazos  of  which 
the  child  has  not  yet  penetrated,  the  shallow  abyss  the  depths  of 
whicrh  he  has  not  ventured  to  sound,  are  to  him  the  symbols  of 
infinitude. 
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In  both  finite  and  infinite,  there  is  a  common  mystery,  which 
cannot  he  overcome,  and  that  is  the  mystery  of  self-existence.  It 
does  not  relieve  this  mystery,  to  accept  the  fact  of  self-evolved 
and  self-evolving  forces  and  laws ;  nor  does  it  increase  it,  to  accept 
the  fact  of  a  self-existent  creating  intelligence  whom  we  assume 
to  explain  the  order  and  thought  of  the  finite  universe. 

We  may  then  positively  affirm  that  the  absolute  is 
a  thinking  agent.  The  universe  is  a  thought  as  well  ^jnijjS**l"enr 
as  a  thing.  As  fraught  with  design,  it  reveals  thought 
as  well  as  force.  The  thought  includes  the  origination  of  the 
forces  and  their  laws,  as  well  as  the  combination  and  use  of 
them.  These  thoughts  must  relate  to  the  whole  universe.  If  so, 
it  follows  that  the  universe  is  controlled  by  a  single  thought,  and 
is  tlie  thought  of  an  individual  thinker.  If  gravitation  every- 
where prevails,  and  gravitation  is  a  thought  as  well  as  a  thing, 
then  the  universe,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  and  is  affected  by 
gravitation,  is  a  single  thought.  But  a  thought  implies  a  think- 
ing agent,  and  if  the  universe  is  a  single  thought,  it  was  thought 
by  one  thinking  agent.  That  this  thinking  person  should  be 
self  existent,  involves  no  greater  mystery  than  a  self-existent  thing 
or  system  of  things. 

§  345.  We  assume  that  this  Absolute  exists,  in 
order  that  thought  and  science  may  be  possible.    We  g„^"5*  ^  ^^, 
do  not  demonstrate  his  being  by  deduction,  because  p^'^J"  ^bought 

o       J  »  and  science. 

we  must  believe  it  in  order  to  reason  deductively. 
We  do  not  infer  this  by  induction,  because  induction  supposes  it; 
but  we  show  that  every  man  who  believes  in  either,  or  in  both, 
must  assume  it,  or  give  up  his  confidence  both  in  these  processes 
and  in  their  results.  We  do  not  demonstrate  that  God  exists,  but 
that  every  man  must  assume  that  He  is.  We  analyze  the  several 
processes  of  knowledge  into  their  underlying  assumptions,  and 
we  find  that  the  one  assumption  which  underlies  them  all  is  a  self- 
existent  intelligence,  who  not  only  can  be  known  by  man,  but  who 
must  be  known  by  man  in  order  that  man  may  know  any  thing 
besides.  In  analyzing  our  psychological  processes,  we  develop 
and  demonstrate  an  ultimate  truth,  and  that  is  the  truth 
which  the  unsophisticated  intellect  of  child  and  man  requires 
and  accepts,  that  there  is  a  self-existent  personal  intelligence, 
on  whom  the  universe  depends  for  the  being  and  the  relations  of 
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livhich  it  consists.  We  are,  therefiire,  not  alone  justified — ^we  arc 
compelled — ^to  conclude  our  analysifl  of  the  human  intellect  with 
the  assertion,  that  its  processes  involve  the  assumption  that  there 
is  an  uncreated  Thinker,  whose  thoughts  can  be  interpreted  bj 
the  created  intellect  which  is  made  in  Bjs  image. 


INDEX. 


Absolute,  (see  Infinite;)  original  meaning  of, 
645;  the  Hegcliun  eeii8«,  540;  vumd  in  the 
concrt'te  and  abstract,  546. 

Abittract  thinking,  325;  concepts,  332. 

Abstraction,  32B. 

Acquired  sontiie-porceptions,  chapter  on,  132- 
150 ;  examples  of,  132 ;  defined,  do. ;  import- 
ance of,  132,  3 ;  many  gained  very  early, 
133;  of  smell  and  hearing,  133,  4;  of  sight, 
i:U;  of  distance,  of  magnitude,  134,  6;  or 
size,  136 ;  mistaken  judgments  of  both,  do. ; 
of  percepts  appropri.ito  to  touch,  137,  8 ;  of 
place  of  sensations,  139  ;  of  control  of  bo<l- 
ily  motions,  do. ;  provisions  for,  139-141 ; 
how  controlled,  141-143 ;  involve  memory, 
145;  and  induction,  140;  infants  rapiiblo  of 
such  inductions,  146,  7  ;  objections,  14S ; 
from  the  case  of  animals,  148,  9 ;  other  ac- 
quisitions of  the  inf  tut,  149. 

Activity  of  the  soul,  essential  to  its  nature, 
18;  es^4ential  to  knowledRo,  42;  in  senso- 
p<?rception,  chapter  on,  180;  is  attested  by 
con!<>ciousne3s,  181;  varies  in  energy,  do.  ; 
success  depends  on  attention,  do. ;  differs  in 
different  men,  182;  shown  in  innervation 
of  orgsins,  <lo. ;  directed  to  different  objects, 
183;  selects  and  combines,  184;  separiites 
single  objects  in  infancy,  185;  continued 
through  life,  do.;  illustrated  in  different 
men,  ISo;  easily  performed,  186. 

AtLiptatiou,  5O0 ;  how  related  to  design,  do. 

iE^theiics,  its  relations  to  psychology,  8. 

A)(U!uiz,  on  species,  353 ;  on  classification,  414. 

Analogy  of  nature,  393. 

Aualyois,  involved  in  knowledge,  46. 

Analytical  reasoning  in  mathematics,  378. 

Anthropology,  defined,  2. 

Antinomies  of  Kant,  and  Hamilton,  475. 

Apperception,  62,  3. 

Aristotle,  division  of  powers  of  the  soul,  31, 2  ; 
theory  of  sense-perception,  192 ;  enumera- 
tion of  laws  of  association,  231 ;  on  univer- 
sale, 340:  regarded  the  middle  term  as  cau- 
wil,  374,  5 ;  fourfold  division  of  causes,  499. 

Aruauld,  theory  of  sense-perception,  195. 

Association  of  ideas,  210;  chapter  on,  22>- 
254;  other  terms  for,  225  :  importineo  and 
niyHtery  of,  225,  6 ;  method  of  discussion, 
227 ;  division  of,  do. ;  not  explained  by  bod- 
ily origin izjition,  227,  8;  defect  of  all  phys- 
iological explanations,  228,  9;  actual  infli- 
ence  of  the  body,  229 ;  exercised  by  means  of 
psychical  states.  230, 1 ;  vital  sensations  mny 
act  as  links  of  a.osoriation,  do. ;  ideas  do 
not  attract  one  another,  2:i1,  2:  crude  state- 
ments of  rTobl)oa  and  others,  do. ;  relations 
do  not  attract  ideas,  232;  relations  stated 


as  three,  seven,  two,  and  one,  232-4 ;  law 
of  redintegration,  234 ;  how  far  satisfactory, 
235 ;  objection,  236 ;  the  real  solution,  237 ; 
explains  phenomena,  237,  8 ;  asi«ociations 
with  sensible  objects,  239 ;  of  home,  do.  ; 
relations  of  acquisition  and  reproduction 
the  same,  239,  40 ;  secondary  laws  of  asso- 
ciation defined  and  named,  241 ;  discussed, 
241,  2 ;  apparent  exceptions  to,  243 ;  lloblies* 
often-quoted  illustration,  do.;  two  theories 
in  explanation,  244;  capable  of  interrup- 
tion and  control,  245,  6 ;  not  the  only  power 
of  the  soul,  240 ;  indirectly  controlled,  247 ; 
relation  to  habits,  question  ctmcerning, 
248,  9 ;  higher  and  lower  laws  of,  250 ;  prev- 
alence of  higher,  250 ;  of  lower,  251 ;  casual 
associations,  251,  2  ;  in  changes  of  fashions, 
252 ;  the  moral  influence  of,  do. ;  influence 
on  language,  253 ;  on  philosophy,  do. 

Associational  psychology,  38-40;  prominent 
writers,  38 ;  explanation  of  necessary  truths, 
39 ;  fundtuncntal  error,  39-40 ;  usually  ma- 
terialistic, 40. 

Associational  school,  their  views  of  intui- 
t  ons,  436. 

Astronomy,  discoveries  in,  397,  9. 

Attention  defined,  47  ;  beginnings  of,  152,3; 
Stewart's  theory,  178;  can  be  given  to  two 
objects  at  once,  178,  9 ;  is  the  utmost  at- 
tention possible  to  more  than  one?  179. 

Attribute,  relations  most  frequently  used  as, 
168  ;  sensations  so  used,  170, 1 ;  etymology 
and  meaning  of,  525 :  in  the  abstract,  525 ; 
material ;  indicate  but  do  not  constitute 
matter,  530. 

Auxiliary  lines  in  geometry,  384,  5. 

Axioms,  mathematical,  382, 3;  Analytical  and 
synthetical,  382 ;  are  they  properly  jjremi- 
ses?  383. 

Bain,  A.,  an  associational ist,  38. 

Being,  correlate  of  knowledge,  44 ;  varieties 
of,  45;  some  more  lasting  and  import^int, 
do. ;  contrasted  M-ith  phenomenon,  do. :  uue 
kind  mistaken  for  another,  do. ;  not  know  ti 
apart  from  relations,  do. ;  categorj-  of,  440 ; 
fundamental  in  what  sense,  do.;  diflrrent 
sorts  of,  do. ;  the  most  abstract,  447 ;  how 
expLiined,  do. ;  concrete  known  first,  do. ; 
knowledge  of.  expressed  in  propositions, 
448 ;  not  a  relation,  do. ;  cannot  be  defined, 
do.;  treate<l  as  an  attribute,  do.;  inde- 
terminnte,  do. ;  both  spiritual  and  material, 
dm?ctly  known,  449. 

Berkeley's  view  of  sensatioii,  103;  theory  of 
icuse-perceptioii,  197  ;  do^rina  of  the  con- 
ccpt,  342, 8. 
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BIthh,  do,  M.,  rlewt  of  intuitionii,  417  ;  theory 

of  cau:hitiun,  493-496;  huw  far  curix'ct,  41H. 

Black's,  Dr.,  dirtcuTcry  of  carbuuic  acid  ga«, 

Blind,  tho,  vrhon  restored  to  sight,  137,8; 
how  thi'X  Judge  of  form,  si^e,  etc.,  138  ;  thd 
n^portH  of,  rrilic'jiUy  noticod,  163-105. 

BiHiily  orpiiiisni,  Vi,  8. 

Bonnot,  thi^ory  of  vibration,  227. 

Brain,  tlie  organ  of  tho  soul,  38. 

Bnnvn,  Dr.  T.,  denies  consciousness  of  ogoj 
OU;  mlniit-s  It,  70;  theory  of  tactual  and 
otlj'T  scnsiitions.  123;  tliuory  of  souie-pcr- 
ci'ptiim,  lUD;  of  the  nature  of  the  concept, 
Vjl.i ;  iif  !utuitiou4,  430;  theory  of causatiuu, 
4f<4,  5. 

Bnxtun,  Sir  T.  F.,  advice  on  memory,  274. 

Cjitftgorl'.'s.    (a«H5  Intuition.) 

GiiHarion,  and  CdUMlity,  chapter  on,  4S1- 
49<j;aHa  law  ])rini'ipl«.>  and  dintinguished, 
481,  :i;  tin*  principle  of,  intuitively  evident, 
4s4,  0;  rrii*>ns  for,  Ifl";  n'«<oIved  into  a 
tiiiie-relatjon,  1H4;  Iiy  Hume,  <h.;  by 
Brown,  do.;  by  J.  8.  Mill,  4x5;  not  a  reti- 
tion  of  tinie,4U5,  0;  not  (>xpl»lne<]  by  in- 
duction, 4SS,  01 ;  nor  by  a:Mociation.  4i}9 ; 
not  |ic:iim'd  by  experience,  Innor  or  outer, 
4'.»3-l'.»-'> ;  Ix>cke'r»  vi«'WH,  4'i2;  views  of  K. 
C(»llard  and  M.  do  Binin  4^3;  theory  of  Do 
Binin,  4'.».l-.');  two  poifitinut  of,  403;  how 
far  cnrpTt,  494-r»;  d'>ni<'d  to  ni.itter,  4:»1 : 
d.'uiril  l<i  fn-atod spirit-*, 4. )5;  M:il<>l>rani-Iic, 
do. ;  tJu"orir<  A  priori,  4  5,  •$ ;  explain**  i  l>v 
law  of  i'i)ntr.itlioti(»n,  4'.>;V,  Wolf,  Kant  Ib- 
pt'\,do  :  llaunlton'sexpl.iiuttion  by  tfi««  l;iw 
of  the  conilitiiMiod,  4'J  >-'.• ;  olijfclious  to, 
4'.»s,  i» ;  condiHion,  true  dortririe  t>(,  4iV.>. 

CntHt<li'<tiua:ui>he(l  from  condition,  4.>'J ;  four 
j-l:ts-<i-<  of,  4'.U. 

Cerel>n»liHt!».    ( See  Cerrbral  Pnycholojjy.) 

CtTebnil  l'sychol<»^y,  30;  suppose."*  conncioua- 
TltMH,  37. 

Cl:iik<\  ."*.,  d'-finitiou  of  ni^arti  :in«l  time,  470. 

Cli-'-iMcition.  h'W  it  ari-*";*,  .'J->r»:  by  chili'.p'n 
a»  d  rfiv.ij;i.«:i»,  iliiJ:  in  mch'ii>'i\  lin.;  r'l.i;i«ins 
to  kiiowloil;;c',  3'*7  ;  rtignitii;anve  of.  JfcJS  ;  as- 
8i)iiii'!S  tinal  cause  .'jI4. 

Col<Titlu'<',  S.  T.,  on  ttiintrls  uf  memory,  27fi,  7. 

(?o!npI('X  ni'lion^,  -"Vi-l, 

C<mci-pt.  ffnuution  of,  cliapter  on,  327— To!.»: 
<»f  ni.itrrial  objects.  •'5-7;  wl)>'n  it  bi-'.rio.-)', 
do.;  HJtnilirity  tli  >'«'•>  rnfd.  .T^s :  Involn's 
aualv"*i>i.  do. ;  attributei*  ili-tiii^ul-ih''d,  dt.; 
rall-'d  uJi^inv'tion,  do.;  to  pri"n-iii.l,  do.; 
coni|iiii«iT),  </r>. ;  •^I'.ut'  ali/ation,  .'5J'.>:  pr"- 
flii-afion.  «/o. ;  a^>.U!n«"i  sub^iano-.'  and  attri- 
l»utr.  th:  ;  appellations  cijncejit,  li^U):  atiil 
n-if  io:j,  dn. ;  riot  a  p"r«-i'j>t,  do. ;  nor  an  Im- 
H'A'\  do  :  r  lnti%e.  do.;  a  nn-ntal  iinnluct, 
do. :  univ<r-:>!,  :V\}  ;  predi<':iblr-,  do. ;  re- 
KpiMtK  atrriiiutiH  (.Ti!y,  ;;.U;  ff.jjori'te  and 
ab-fru-t,  do.:  limpb*  anl  «*otnplex,  .".:>•<; 
coiitnit  and  extent.  :i::4  ;  mutual  rclaiioriH 
of  tip*  tw  ►.  ."a4-:'»:iT  :  bow  far  tb-.-y  n«l.l  to 
k»iowle<l'4(>, HIM;  tbeorii'rtof  nature  uf.  cbap- 
ter  «»Tt.  ;'..;■»  :J40 ;  pocrate:*  an«l  IMafo  on.  :i:V.« ;  ' 
Ai  istutli',  do. ;  I»t>'pliyry.  tb<?  Realists.  Nom- 
in;'Ii.-;-«,  arul  Ooiifcptuali-'ts.  31'':  "bouias  I 
llol.b....  3b\  1:  .T.ibn  L.Mke,<J.  W.  b-ibtiitz, 
O  ■...!'..  n.  Berkeb-v  anl  D.  Ilujne.  3n-3;  I 
K(  id.  !ir.  T.  Iboivu".  Sir  W.  Ilaniilton.  :'.-i:i:  ! 
•T.  .^.  Mill.  3U:  I.  Kant.  314:  Neirel.  3t-i; 
natur  •  of  eb-ipfer  on.  :'.l-*»-3.''»7  ;  di>*liii;rul.*b- 
cd  from  the  act,  olO;  implie.u  substance  and 


Attribute,  4(t. ;  Is  relatiTe.  346  ;  f<»and<xl  tm 
simibirity,  tio.;  cUsiiitle^i,  dn.  :  iprc*  imi^irt 
to  nameA,  347;  the  import  expUiu"d  bv  in- 
dividuals, do. ;  uominiUidta  how  i^r  ri^itit, 
347, 8 :  the  conccptiuiuilirit,  54»,  50 ;  the  re*i- 
ist.  Sou,  2;  mistokes  of  the  rwUut,  aM.3; 
why  kuigoage  aida  think Idk,  3^  4  :  «yv.- 
bolic  and  intniciYO  kuowK^dgi^  354-3oT; 
formed  by  Judgtueut,  :i&8  ;  how  related  to 
it,  8^:  in  mathematica.  5<(  J  ;  of  aiaM*  atid 
time  oUJects.  404,  5 ;  mutheuiutical,  do. ;  of 
gsjometry,  do.;  of  uoraltcr,  do.;  of  f.pK« 
and  time,  470,  7. 

Couceptuftllsts.  the.  319;  Ktrife  adjn-ted,  349L 

Concrete  thinking,  325 ;  coiKi-iiti,  a;*::. 

Conilillac  and  school,  on  th«  orisiu  ot  know- 
ledge, 430. 

Conditioned.    (See  Infinite.) 

Con^cionsnem,    and    oalural     conscionnnew. 
chapter  on,  61-67 ;  defined,  CI :  ift|t|ilie'l  to 
any  act  of  knowU^lge,  CI  ;  m  collective  term 
for  all  tho  inbdlcctoat    i«tati<«,    ftrl;  n;it.i- 
phorical  useu  of,  do. ;  prui»or  miiiniDg:  dn.  ; 
called  inner  senee,   do.  ;   callc«l  ap)*erri*p- 
tion,  do. ;  Germau  equivalent  for,  IJ8 ;  call*  d 
reflection,  d  >. ;  exercised  in  two  fonni^  cfr:; 
the  two -defined,  64 ;  natural  conwi«>iMn'-Si 
as  an  act,  d-K  ;  an  act  of  knowl«ifig«>,  do  ; 
resulfs  in  a  pnxlurt,  OS ;  is  fui  ffm^TiJi,  dn. : 
consciousneHs,  tho  object,  fio.  7  ;  olijeci  rf.ro- 
plex,  do.  ;  elements  thi-e«'fold,  G7  ;  relati'.ini 
to  on**  another,  <57.  8 ;  eloRii'uts  not  Tf-^Avi- 
e.l  with  eqn.'il  atti-ution,  «  h;  tin'  ait=ti:\  ;-u 
object,  dt,. ;  al«f>  the  vfp\    7(»    1  ;  dilT.'r.  :;r 
view.s,  fix,  9 ;  pPHif  tliat    we  art-  o-n^iiinj 
of  lli(!   e;:«»,   7(1;    uncoi'scidu-i    ai1nii«»i  ir:-!. 
7«),  1 ;  an*  we  con^iciouH   «f  objet  th  ?  71.  i: 
BUMimnry  of  (liu'lriri"  of  c'oiisciiM:>n<  —>.  T"_"; 
obj'.'ct   of  c.  a  condition  ol   t»ciinr,  7:i :  !>•— 
cartes'  doctrine,  do. ;  c.  in^olvei  nil  il-.'- .  :»i- 
esories,  73  ;  devebtpracnt  and  ^rrowtb  ol  *\. 
74,  Ft ;  <'xen'i««eil  mop.'  or  b  f^;*  cwniplirt*-!}  m 
different  persons.  7'» ;  cajKuity  lor,  not  d-- 
V'lojH'd,  71);  bit'-nt  ni«Nliricaii(tii-  of,  f.-. ; 
capabl.j  of  ilej^reei",    70,7;    l>ilinitj:!»  d-T- 
trim-  of,   77:    pliilofloiihical    or    r.-t!vti\.-. 
cliipt'-r  on,  7S-;r{:   cbaractiTi/ed   b_>  all- :i- 
tiou,  7>;  t!ie  niorbicl  eoiiscionmiit^H  in  «"bl- 
dr-n,  bypocboM'Iri.u's,  «'lo.,   7x,  ?' :  ♦•|j..t>T:.* 
c«iu-i"jiiu,ine^«»,  79;  clliical  typ*,  f/rj. ;  in  :le* 
reflcctiv\  attention  is  p«M>ij-<t<«iit,  v.);  c- :n- 
prebi  n-iv»'.  Hi  :  comji.'xnitivo  and  cl.  -.".Iv- 
iu'^.  Ml,  2;    interjuvlive,    H'2:    srarilu^  t--r 
co:iiiitli)rH  and  laws,  do.;  ndiiti«'U<  to  nat- 
ural   roumMousnt."?<-i,    H2,  3:     liii|<art«    new 
knowb'il;;e,   S:{;   in   wbat    in'n^n:  d".  :  I'l.i- 
tioiis  of  liu'zuirjro  to  ca.h    ^  4,  fi  ;  di^'i   n- 1 
create  pli'Mioraeiia,  ^^:  danirt-rs  frr»ni  i-\a  t 
lern)iuo]o.:y,  »/o. ;  p-»ycbiib'^y.  !ri>'d  bv  !..•» 
Ian.:»i.'i;r«5  of  <omniou   lifo,  s.'i,  Ti ;  by  tb-.-«- 
tions,  ST  :  rondllioMH  of  the    sne^t'f-.fnl   ii»- 
terjiretatloti  of  l»-»tb,  N**.  9  ;  vihy  m- n    ::r' 
Ko  pos'tivM  ill  tb'-ir  ])liit)H<tp))ic.il  ii|ijiii":is 
S^  :  <'Xplain-<  ^^•w  pri»j;rovs  of  p!»ii  i»n|i--y, 
SH :  explains   ditIicnlli-»   in    xtudx  inj;  i'"«v- 
clmlojrv,  90-'.>J. 

Con"*er\:itiv'«  fwuUy.    (S'»o  Memory.) 

Content,  of  notion,  334. 

rontnidictioii,  Inw  of,  4'3. 

Copernicus,  discovery,  3",»7. 

Copula,  fom-  ••f,  :i«l,'  3. 

Cou.sin,  on  <iri:;in  i>f  knowb'dge,  42?i ;  vi.«w« 
o*"  intuition,  I'J. 

Critical  or    spi'ctilatire  Ma^^e   of  kno«b-d;:-\ 
r.2. 
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Dal  ton's  diacoyery  of  chemical  equiTalents, 
395,  6. 

Duua,  on  species,  353. 

Darwin,  on  species,  352. 

Davy's  discovery,  396,  7. 

Deaf  mutes,rea8on  why  they  cannot  Bpeak,142. 

Deduction,  chapter  on,  366-377  ;  how  related 
to  induction,  367,  8 ;  its  two  forms,  369,  71 ; 
is  not  explained  by  the  dictum  de  omni  et 
nuUOy  371,2;  but  rests  on  the  relation  of 
reason  to  consequent,  373;  this  rests  on 
CiiUrtation,  374,  7 ;  varieties  of,  chapter  on, 
37!i-3ai ;  various  classes  of,  378 ;  probable 
37H,  9;  mathematical,  380,3;  not  purely 
deduction,  38;J,  4 ;  examples  of,  384,6;  im- 
mediate or  logical,  380,  7  ;  distinguished 
from  tlie  process  of  preparation,  388,  9 ; 
does  it  add  t  j  knowledge  f  389. 

Defluition,  361,  3. 

Democritus,  theory  of  sen<o-perc«ption,  191. 

Descartes,  cogito,  ergo  sum,  72;  theory  of 
sense-perception,  193,  5 ;  on  innate  ideas, 
442 ;  on  final  cause,  509. 

Design,  or  finjil  cause,  chapter  on,  498-523 ; 
(see  Fiual  Cause;)  how  related  to  adapta- 
tion, 499. 

Developmi*nt,  of  the  intellect  explained,  51,  2; 
order  and  stages  of,  do. ;  of  consciousness, 
stages  of,  74,  6 ;  of  sense-perception,  chap- 
ter on,  1 50-16  i;  of  touch,  154-156;  of  vis- 
ion, 156-159. 

Dianoetic  faculty,  59. 

Dictum  de  omni  «/  nullOy  372. 

Discovery  sind  Invention,  the  conditions  of, 
40J-n3;  attention,  4L0;  familiarity,  411; 
constructive  imagination,  411, 12 ;  wise  judg- 
raont,  413;  ready  deduction,  do.;  reference 
to  Divine  mind,  414,  15  ;  experiment,  415. 

Diversity  or  otherness,  relation  of,  449 ;  pro- 
position expreeksing  it,  do.;  relation  to  ncgur 
tion,  450. 

Division  of  tlje  concept,  364. 

Dreams,  and  droiimiii};.  283-286;  dreams,  the 
soul  active  constantly,  283,  4;  the  h<ml  nets 
with  feeble  en^^rgy,  284 ;  with  var}'iiig 
energy,  do. ;  n^presentativo  power  active, 
do. ;  irregular,  do. ;  the  judgment  feeble, 
d^). ;  tliH  reasoning  powiT,  284,  5  ;  conscious- 
ness feeble,  286;  estimates  of  time  in,  do. ; 
mural  respoui>ibility  in,  do.;  the  emotion 
in,  do. :  the  activity  of  the  will  in,  do. 

Dugald  St«.^wart.     (3ee  ctewart.) 

Duriti(»n,  liow  relatetl  to  the  houVb  acts,  4*)6; 
applied  to  two  objects,  457 ;  relations  of 
d'f. ;  viiid,  tlo  ;  r,»lation8  to  extension.  4'»S  ; 
tr.iU"»f'-rred  to  nuvterial  actfl,  do  ;  measuiHw 
of,  wii Mioe  d 'rived,  do.:  language  of,  4;V.>: 
how  relat(»jl  t(»  time,  do. ;  tiffirmed  of  events, 
but  not  of  time,  do. 

Ego,  the,  known  in  consciounn'^ss.  70, 1 ;  de- 
uie  I  by  many,  do. ;  distinguishod  from  the 
s  -If.  K\  4. 

£IaL»orative  faculty,  59. 

Kmpedocles,  theory  of  sense-perception,  190, 1. 

Enthymeme,  th«),  3ti3. 

Error,  possible  of  relations  only,  45;  of  the 
senses  belong  to  tlie  acquired  sense-per- 
ceptions, 144  ;  two  classes  of,  144,  6. 

Etliic^,  its  relation  to  psychology,  7,  8 ;  as- 
sumes final  cause,  520. 

I'Nseiice,  ;i«V2. 

Kvent,  defiued.482;  different  classes  of, 482, 3. 

Lxeluded  middle,  law  of,  453. 

Extended  objects  limited,  43. 


Extension  known  in  perception,  103 ;  in  vis- 
ion superficial  only,  1:^;  extra  organic, 
how  acquired,  154,  5 ;  known  in  sense-per- 
ception, 455;  blended  with  matter,  do.;  the 
several  relations  of,  456;  relations  to  dura- 
tion, 458,9;  related  to  space,  473;  limitji 
objects,  474;  afilrmed  of  objects  not  of 
space,  475. 

Extent ,  of  notion  defined,  334 ;  of  mathemat- 
ical concepts,  382. 

Externality,  known  in  perception,  105,  6 ;  in 
touch,  122 ;  two  meanings  of,  do. ;  of  the 
body  to  the  soul,  123,  4;  of  one  body  to 
another,  do. ;  extra  organic,  how  acquired, 
154-156. 

Eye,  the  structure  of,  126 ;  single  objects  seen 
with  two  eyes,  129,  30 ;  dignity  of  131,  2. 

Faculties  of  the  soul,  24-34;  the  soul,  not 
parts  or  organs,  24;  often  so  miscon- 
ceivpd,  25  ;  do  not  act  apart,  do. ;  grounds 
of  beii<ff  in,  25-27  ;  states  like  and  unlike, 
26 ;  one  dependent  on  another,  do. ;  distin- 
guishable by  a  prominent  element,  do.; 
more  obvions  than  powers  of  matter,  27 ; 
why  called  human,  28 ;  not  indei>endent, 
do.;  relations  of.  important  in  vducation, 
28,  9 ;  history  of  doctrine  of,  31,  2 ;  syn- 
onyms for,  33,  4 ;  of  the  intellect,  how  con- 
ceived, 53,  4;  leading  faculties  named,  54; 
severally  defined,  64-60. 

Fainting.    fSee  Phantasy.) 

Fichte,  T.  0.,  on  the  categories,  444. 

Final  cause,  chapter  on,  499-528 ;  terms  ex- 
plained, diviHion  of  cAUses,  5()U  ;  the  rela- 
tion discerned  a  priori,  501 ;  reasons  for 
the  position,  501-505;  the  mind  wteks  this 
relation,  501 ;  acknowledpeH  it  to  be  higher, 
do.;  is  of  serv.ce  in  discovery,  do.;  the 
only  basis  of  deduction,  503:  explains  or- 
ganic phenomena,  502 ;  con»<pi<  uous  in  the 
highest  order  of  beings,  504 ;  does  not  dis- 
pliice  efficient  causes,  605 ;  objections  to  the 
position,  60.5-513  ;  men  mistake,  5t»5  ;  they 
cannot  test  their  inductions,  606 ;  the  rela- 
tion subjective  only,  do.;  involved  two 
principles,  508  :  hinders  dit«  overy,  5u9 ; 
Bacon  and  Descartes  on,  do. ;  adaptations 
are  necessary  concitions  only,  510 ;  limi- 
ted, 611  ;  c4innot  be  ascribed  to  an  unlimi- 
ted Being,  512 ;  application  of  the  principle, 
do. ;  in  metaphysics,  do. ;  in  induction,  dc; 
in  the  formation  of  the  concepts  do.; 
in  classification,  513 ;  in  the  m  tion  of  an 
individual,  do ;  m  a  rule  of  truth.  514;  in 
mathematics,  do.;iQ  geology  and  paleon- 
tology, 515;  in  pliil.  geography,  516 ;  in 
comp.  anatomy,  617 ;  in  physiology,  do. ; 
in  anthropology,  do.;  in  psychology,  619; 
in  elliics,  520 ;  in  theol-  gy,  521  ;  twoclasw^s 
of  theories  of  Ood,  521  ;  leasons  for  accept- 
ing a  personal  God,  522. 

Finite  and  the  lufinte,  (see  Infinite);  and 
conditioneil,  the  chapt'^r  on,  541;  renult 
of  processes  of  knowledge,  c/o. ;  the  finite 
universe  how  conceived,  542 ;  is  limited  and 
conditioned,  543. 

First  prfnriploM.    (See  Intuition.) 

First  trutlH.    (See  Intuition.) 

Forgetfulness.     (.*'ee  Memory.) 

Forgotten.     (See  Memory.) 

Forfual  cause,  500. 

FoiniMl  cat»'gorie8,  446;  chapter  on,  446-455t 

Forms  ofthoutcht  anfl  b(  ing.  324 ;  of  Unow- 
led^:".  Kant  ana  Hamilton  error,  conccra- 
ing,  53S. 
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tal  Yision,  434 ;  light  of  nature,  do. ;  Innate 
ideas,  do. ;  achool  of  Locke,  436 ;  Condlllac, 
4<M ;  Hume,  do. ;  of  the  associational  school, 
do. ;  Dr.  £eid  and  the  Scottish  school,  437  ; 
the  French  school,  do.;  Kant  and  his 
school,  438;  criticism  of,  438,40;  HamU- 
ton,  441;  of  faith,  do.;  Schleiermacher, 
443 ;  ethical  school,  444 ;  J.  G.  Fichte,  do. ; 
Schellirg  and  Hegel,  446;  Herbart,  do.; 
Trendelenburg,  do. 

Judgment,  chapter  on,  868-366;  forms  the 
concept,  359 ;  how  related  to  the  concept, 
do.;  psychological  and  logical,  do.;  the 
logical  judgment,  360;  force  of  the  copula, 
361;  judgment  of  content,  do.;  essence, 
362;  judgment  of  extent,  368;  importance 
to  science,  364 ;  propositions  of  extent  and 
content  how  related,  366. 

Kant,  theory  of  sense-peroeption,  203;  on  the 
nature  of  the  concept,  346 ;  on  origin  of 
knowledge,  434 ;  views  of  categories  and 
intuitions,  438 ;  criticism  of,  439 ;  of  practi- 
cal reason,  442 ;  doctrine  uf  space  and  time, 
478 ;  on  causations,  405 ;  error  concerning 
forms  of  knowledge,  638 ;  tht  thing  in  iUe^f^ 
632 ;  on  the  real  and  phenomenal,  640 ;  an- 
tinomies, 660. 

Kepler,  discovery  by,  398 ;  exclamation,  414. 

Knowledge  defined  and  discussed,  42-60;  how 
far  definable,  42 ;  Is  action,  do. ;  exercised 
under  conditions,  do.;  these  various,  43; 
two  classes  of  objects,  43 ;  preparation  of 
objects,  44 ;  involves  certainty,  do. ;  being 
its  correlate,  do.;  involves  apprehension, 
of  relations,  46;  objection,  do.;  involves 
analysis  and  synthesis,  46;  when  the  pro- 
cess is  complete,  46,  7  ;  these  products  ob- 
jects of  subnequent  knowledge,  47  ;  repre- 
sentative and  represented  knowledge,  do. ; 
acts  of  kn.  diverse  in  energy,  do. ;  atten- 
tion, 47,  8 ;  some  objects  known  more  easi- 
ly than  others,  do. ;  psychological  and  phil- 
osophical kn.,  48 ;  critical  staige  of  kn.,  60 ; 
direct  and  reflex,  of  matter  and  spirit,  534 ; 
direct  invoIv«i  apprehension  of  being  as 
well  as  relations,  do.;  rofleic,  difficult  to 
analyse,  do. 

Language,  relation  to  psychological  truth, 
84 ;  of  common  life,  a  test  of  truth,  86 ;  in- 
fluenced by  association,  253;  relation  to 
thought,  226,  7  ;  the  study  of;  327. 

Law,  its  relations  to  psychology,  8. 

Law  and  power,  481. 

Leibnitz,  doctrine  of  latent  consciousness, 
76;  latent  modifications  in  association, 
244;  on  the  snfllcient  reason,  376 ;  criticism 
on  Locke's  doctrine  of  origin  of  knowledge, 
424;  on  intuitions,  435;  sufficient  reason 
as  applied  by  Wolf,  491. 

Light  of  nature,  434. 

Limitand  limitation  of  ol^Jocts and  events, 460. 

Limited,  the  distinguished  from  the  condi- 
tioned, 648. 

Locko,  doctrine  of  reflection  and  conscious- 
ness, 63  ;  theory  of  sense-perception,  165,  6 ; 
doctrine  of  knowledge,  196;  of  association, 
231 ;  on  the  syllogism,  434 ;  on  innate  ideas, 
383;  on  intutlons,  etc.,  422;  theory  of 
causation,  491 ;  relation  to  Mill  and  Hume, 
do. ;  to  de  Biran,  do. ;  to  his  own  doctrine 
of  knowledge,  dn.;  on  substancei,  633; 
on  primary  and  secondary  qualities,  636. 


Logic,  its  relation  to  Psychology,  9;  to  metcb- 

physica,  10. 
Logical  relation  of  processes  and  products, 

&i  contrasted  with  psychological,  60;  do 

not  always  coincide,  do. 


Maas,  theory  of  association,  236. 

Malebranche,  theory  of  sense-perception,  196; 
of  causation,  494. 

Mansel,  U.  L.,  on  negative  thinking,  and  on 
the  Infinite,  etc,  547-660. 

Materialism  accounted  for,  12-13 ;  arguments 
in  favor  of;  14 — 17;  counter-arguments, 
17-21. 

Materialists,  their  views  of  psychology,  3A. 

Mathematical  affoctions  of  matter,  8tewart*i 
doctrine  oL  636. 

Mathematical,  reasonin|L380-386 ;  its  enti- 
ties or  concepts,  380-383 ;  into  categories, 
419-438. 

Mathematical  relations,  chapter  on,  464; 
quantity,  466 ;  concepts,  two  classes  of,  do. ; 
application  to  matter,  do. ;  to  mechanics 
and  chemistry,  469;  to  li^t,  sound,  autd 
heat,  do. ;  suggested  and  defined  by  motion, 
471. 

Mathematics,  rests  on  final  canse,  614. 

Matter,  relations  of  the  soul  to,  11-24;  phe- 
nomena first  attended  to,  12 ;  preposses- 
sions which  it  engenders,  13;  ftarnishei 
language  for  physical  phenomena,  22-24. 

Matter  and  form,  in  sense-perception,  192,  3. 

Matter,  its  capa'^ity  to  be  perceived  not  an 
attribute,  535,  6 ;  known  as  being,  do. ;  its 
most  important  relations  to  the  soul  as 
sentient,  do. 

Measurement  involves  number,  462 ;  involves 
both  number  and  magnitude,  do. 

Memory  a  modification  of  representation, 
210, 11 ;  chapter  on,  264-278 ;  essential  ele- 
ments in  an  act  of,  254-266 ;  memory  tech- 
nically defined,  266,  7 ;  representation  and 
recognition,  267 ;  spontaneous  and  inten- 
tionaJ.  258 ;  spontaneous  defined,  do. ;  orig^ 
inal  difTerences  in,  do. ;  relations  pecuU«r 
to  it,  259 ;  its  value,  do. ;  requires  the  ration- 
al also,  260 ;  the  intentional  memory  defin- 
ed, do. ;  relations  to  the  knowing  mind, 
260, 1 ;  recovery  of  forgotten  objects,  262, 8; 
memory  as  the  power  to  rettiin,  263 ;  how 
accounted  for,  do. ;  figurative  explanations, 
Oassendi's,  do. ;  ready  and  tenacious,  do. ; 
forgetftilness,  264;  forgotten  knowledge 
recovered,  266,  6 ;  dependence  on  the  bodily 
condition,  do. ;  influenced  by  the  season  or 
the  time  of  the  day,  266;  sudden  loss  of 
memory,  267 ;  how  explained,  do, ;  varie- 
ties of,  268-271 ;  development  of;  271,  2 :  in 
infancy,  childhood,  and  youth,  do. ;  culti- 
vation of  the  memory,  278-277;  fundamen- 
tal principlea,  274;  Buxton's  advice,  do.; 
artificial  memory,  do.;  value,  objections. 
276 ;  when  useful,  276 ;  Coleridge's  arts  of 
memory,  277 ;  moral  conditions  of,  277. 

Metaphysics,  its  relations  to  psych.,  9:  to 
lofdc,  do. ;  assumes  final  cause,  512. 

Microcosm,  the  sool  a,  73. 

Middle  terms,  369-374 ;  invention  of,  389. 

Mill,  James,  an  aasociationalist,  38;  denies 
consciousness  of  ego,  70;  admits  it,  71 ; 
doctrine  of  association,  232 ;  on  intuition, 
486. 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  an  associationalist,  38; 
doctrine  of  necessary  truths,  39 ;  conscious* 
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nets  of  ego,  70;  doctrine  of  Maodstlon, 
232 ;  on  the  nature  of  the  concept,  iM4 ;  doc- 
trine of  tha  sTlloKism,  370 ;  on  Intnitions 
and  finit  tmtlu,  4iM);  theory  of  equation, 
487 ;  mlation  to  thuee  of  Ilume  and  Brown, 
do. ;  definition  of  the  soul,  629 ;  definition  of 
body,  error  in,  do. 

Mind  and  matter,  chapter  on,  62&-640. 

Muomouics.    (See  Memory.) 

Morcll,  J.  D.,  perception  into  claMiflcation, 

Motion  bodily,  proriiion  for,  by  nature,  140: 
for  combined  activity,  141 :  how  controlled 
by  the  intellect,  141-3 ;  aide  eenee-peroep- 
tion.  172. 

Motion,  relation  of  ipace  and  time  concepts 
to,  470 ;  uniYenality  of,  do. ;  indkatee  pod- 
tion  and  rest,  471 :  suggests  time  reUnons, 
do. ;  mathematical  quantities,  da.;  the  oon- 

'  dition  of  nneraliaation,  do. 

Mttllor,  J.,  theory  of  nenre  endings  in  touch, 
121;  theory  of  eztraK>rgauio  poroeptlon, 
155 ;  theory  of  sense-perception,  do. 

Mnscular  sense-perceptions  defined  and  dlTi- 
dcd,  100;  lowest  in  rank,  do.;  in  Umch, 
117, 18;  first  developed,  153. 

Names,  significance  of,  338.  (See  Words.)  Of 
concepto,  advantages  oi,  are  sensuous, 
353,4. 

Negative  notions,  448. 

Nerves,  refiex  action  of,  90;  afferent  and 
efferent,  do. ;  subject  to  various  affections, 
do. ;  special  function  in  sensation,  do. 

Nervous  syntem  described,  08. 

Newton,  discovery  by,  407. 

Noetic  farulty,  59. 

Nominalists,  the,  841-47;  strife  adjusted, 
349,50. 

Nothing,  negers  use  of,  460. 

Notion.    (See  Concept.) 

Number,  how  developed,  402 ;  defined,  468 ; 
relations,  how  symbolized,  do.;  o<mcepts 
of,  do. ;  application  to  magnitude,  do. 

Objects— object- and  subject-,  43;  material 
uiBtingninbed  from  percepts,  105:  involve 
two  relations,  160 ;  percepts  united  in  space 
and  time,  166-8 ;  involve  substance  and  at- 
tribute, 108-171. 

Organic  sense-perceptions,  110. 

Original  sense-perceptions  defined,  132. 

Owen,  on  species,  353. 

Perception.    (See  Sense-perception.) 

Perception,  proper,  Hamilton's  doctrine  of, 
104 ;  defined,  105-109 ;  an  act  of  knowledge, 
105;  a  non-tgo,  do.;  an  cxtondc>d  non-<go^ 
1()6;  accomimnies  every  sense,  do.;  with 
varying  clearness,  1U7 ;  in  inverse  ratio  to 
senmtion-proper,  do.;  in  different  sensa- 
tioriH  and  senses,  108  ;  of  touch,  120-123 ;  in 
viflion,  128-131 ;  acquired,  132. 

''erceptA,  bow  gained,  165 ;  how  combined, 
do. ;  distinguished  fn>m  thiugs,  do. ;  com- 
bined into  thingH  by  two  ntagoH,  160. 

Phantasy,  a  modlflcatlon  of  n»pn*«jentation, 
211 ;  chapter  on,  278-295 ;  deflniMl,  278 ;  ex- 
ample* of,  do. ;  why  infrequent,  278;  faint- 
ing. Rieep.  etc.,  278,  9 ;  several  supiMwltions 
poHsible,  279 ;  why  prolittbly  explicable  by 
laws,  279 ;  dei>ena  on  laws  of  n?pn>Henta- 
tiori,  do. ;  Ixxiily  condition  inflmMiriMl,  280 ; 
cre»tiv<»  power  powlble  in,  2><1 ;  sbi'p  <on- 
sidured    phyaiologically,    'M'i;    prominent 


pbenomeiML  da.;  oomidemd  iMijioboloct* 
oally,  283-te9;  ■omnamlmllnB,  886-2M; 
insanity,  8M. 

Phenomenal  and  real.    (Sea  Baal.) 

PhoDouenon  defined,  34. 

Philosophical  oonsdoanieM.   (BeeOoDSckwih 


Physiology  defined,  2; 

617. 
Plato,  theory  of  sense  percepttwi,  101;  on 

nniversals,  339, 40. 
Political  Science,  its  rebktkm  to  pvycbology. 

Porphyry's  Questions  on  nnirvnala,  840l 

PostuUtes,  381. 

Power  and  law  distingnished,  87(1. 

Poweri  of  the  tool.    (See  Vscoltiet.) 

Predlcable,  831. 

Prescind,  to,  328. 

Presentation.   (See  PresentatlTe  Knowladca.) 

Presentative  faulty  defined  and    dlvidbiL 
66,6. 

Presontative  Knowledge,  Part  L,  81-aofi. 

Primary  laws  of  assocwtion,  SS7-2I0. 

Primary  Qualities,  636,  0. 

Principle,  various  senses  of  the  term,  423. 4. 

Probable  or  problematical  reasoning,  838^  9; 
founded  on  causes  and  laws,  279. 

Proposition.    (See  Judgment) 

Psychological  contrMted  wita  logienl  rela- 
tions, 40. 

Psychology  defined  and  vindictUed,  1-11 ;  Im- 
properly named,  1 ;  pnqMjrlv  a  science,  do. ; 
relations  to  psychology  anil  anthropology, 
2,  3 :  its  phenomena  peculiar,  8 ;  known  by 
consciousness,  do. ;  interest  uf,  do. ;  valne 
of,  promotes  self-knowleiigc,  4  ;  t<Mctio4  iM-lf- 
control,  do. ;  promotes  moral  culture,  do. ; 
aids  in  understanding  others,  0;  indispen- 
sable to  educators,  <fo. ;  aids  in  the  stu<ly 
and   enjoyment   of  literatnn>,    6.  7;    the 
mother  of  all  the  human  sciences,  7 ;  n>- 
lation  to  otliics,  do.;  to  political  and  sinbl 
science,  8 ;  to  law,  do. ;  to  mstbctirs,  do. ;  to 
theology,  do.  ;  special  relation  to  logic  and 
metaphysics,  9;  why  call(>d  phil.  and  met., 
10 ;  disciplines  to  method,  do. ;  a  branch 
of  physics,  11 ;  why  distrusted,  11,  12;  its 
phenomena  overlooked,  12;  nssolvinl   into 
material    agencies,    13;    Is    it  a   science? 
84-41 ;  the  materials,  whence  derived,  34, 5 ; 
an  inductive  science,  34 ;  also  the  science 
of  induction,  35;  ol^ections  against  iisy- 
chology  as  a  science,  35,  6 ;  answers,  do. ; 
views  of  materialists,  36;  of  corebr:i1i«t«, 
do. ;  views  roAited,  .37 ;  phrenologistn,  do. ; 
Associatlonalists,  38-10;  a  /irvwi  theory, 
40 ;  wherein  defective,  41 ;  method  of  o\>- 
serving  and  interpreting  its  phenomena, 
80-82;  in  what  sense  imparts  new  know- 
ledge, 83:  aided  by  language,  84:  mi!*lM 
bv  exact  terminology,  85;  tritnl  tiy   the 
language  of  common  life,  8.'),  6 ;  by  the  ac- 
tions, how  it  can  interpret  both,  87  ;  why 
men  are  so  positive  in  their  theories  t»f, 
88 ;  slow  progress  and  divisions  explained, 
89. 90 ;   special    dUBculties   of    studying 
90.92 

Qualities  of  matter,  primary  and  seromlary. 
535,  6;  two  and  threefold  claasifiratlnn, 
do.;  Aristotle's,  Descartes*,  and  Litcke's, 
do. ;  Reid's.  Stewart's  and  IlamiltonX  do.  ; 
the  secundo-primarr  not  establirtietl,  do.  ; 
IIsmilton*8  locomotive  energy,  do.;  arv  the 
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primary  qoalitiM  oaaenUal  to  the  notion  of 
matter  ?  636 ;  do  they  give  retl  knowledge  f 
689. 
Quantity,   relationa  of;  466;  mathematical, 
465. 

Real  and  phenomen^  686-639;  contrasted  in 
two  sendee,  do.;  Kant'e  dootrine  of^  do.; 
.  Hamilton's,  640 ;  their  views  criticised,  do.; 
question  not  peculiar  to  philosophers,  do. ; 
special  sense  of  real,  do. ;  relations  of  the 
intellect  trustworthy,  do. 

Real  categories,  540. 

Bealisffl,  truth,  and  significance  of,  350-352 ; 
assert  permanent  relations,  351 ;  mistakes, 
352. 

Realists.    (See  Realism.) 

Reason  and  consequent,  relation  of^  378,  4. 

Reason  to.    (See  Reasoning.) 

Reasoning,  deductive,  chapter  on,  866-377; 
reasoning  implies  Judgment,  366,  7  ;  indue- 
tiye  and  deductive,  867;  often  co^Joined, 
368 ;  deductive,  (see  Deduction ; )  probable, 
a7»-380;  mathematical,  380-386;  formal, 
386,7. 

Redintegration,  Uw  of,  234,  6 ;  how  Ikr  it  ac- 
counts for  the  laws  of  association,  235,  6. 

Reflection,  as  used  by  Locke.  68. 

Reflective  consciousness.  (See  Conscious* 
ness.) 

Regulative  &culty,  59. 

Reid,  consciousness  of  ego,  69 ;  defective  view 
of  sensation,  103 ;  theory  of  perceiving  ex- 
temalitv  by  touch,  107 ;  theory  of  sense- 
perception,  198 :  on  the  nature  of  the  con- 
cept, 342,  8 :  on  axioms,  883 ;  on  intuition 
and  first  truths,  437. 

Relations  involved  in  knowledge,  46,  6;  ob- 
jects unrelated,  46 ;  relations  do  not  attract 
ideas,  282,  3 ;  of  place  in  assoc,  233 ;  of  time 
and  of  both,  do. ;  of  similarity  and  con- 
trast, do. ;  of  cause  and  effect,  do. ;  of  means 
and  end,  234 ;  general  relations  or  catego- 
rics,^see  C. ;)  formal  relations,  chapter  on, 
446-464 ;  mathematical,  chapter  on,  454-480. 

Relative  notions,  449. 

Repetition,  in  sense-perception,  excites  in- 
terest, 173-5. 

Representation,  defined,  66 ;  its  objects,  do. ; 
conditions,  57. 

Representation  and  R.  En.,  Part  11.,  206-295 ; 
defined,  206 ;  not  limited  to  sensible  objects, 
do. ;  a  creative  power,  207 ;  appellations 
for,  207,  8;  objects  of,  208;  individual,  do.  ; 
involve  relations,  209 ;  no  technical  names 
for  objects,  of,  do. ;  conditions  and  laws  of. 
210;  divisions  of,  210-213;  interest  and 
importance  of,  213,14;  object  of,  chapter 
on,  215-224;  why  needs  diMcussion,  do.; 
three  hearls  of  inquiry,  215 ;  psychical,  do. ; 
transient,  do. ;  not  spectrum  or  hnl  I  nci  na- 
tion, 216 ;  int^^llectual,  do. ;  relation  of  ob- 

^  Ject  to  its  original,  217 ;  comperablo  to  no 
other,  do. ;  does  not  reeemblo  its  objects, 
do. ;  contradictions  involved,  do. ;  no  re- 
semblance in  memory  or  recognition,  do. ; 
mental  pictures  less  exciting,  219 ;  consist 
of  fewer  elements,  do. ;  recalled  slowly  in 
parts,  220;  objects  of  imagination,  221; 
usefulness  of  representative  objects  to 
thought,  do. ;  less  distracting  than  realities, 
222 ;  more  easily  compared,  do. ;  and  gen- 
eralized, do. ;  serviceable  in  action,  224 ; 
conditions  and  laws  of  Rep.,  chapter  on, 
(see  Association  of  Ideas,)  225-254. 


Representative   fiMulty.     (Bee    Representa- 
tion.) 
Retention,  262. 
Retina,  image  on,  126. 
RoyerCollanl,  on  causation,  437. 


Schema^  nature  and  service  of,  222, 3. 

Schleiermacher,  theory  of  Bense-peit;eption, 
206 ;  on  intuitions  and  the  categories,  443. 

Science,  classifications  of;  336,  7 ;  nomencla- 
ture of;  337  ;  related  to  common  knowledge, 
366 ;  defined,  do. ;  when  complete,  867. 

Scientific  knowledge.    (See  Science.) 

Secondary  laws  of  association,  240-243. 

Secondary  Qualities,  535,  6. 

Secundo-primary  qualities,  636. 

Sensation  proper,  defined,  102 ;  experienced 
in  the  souL  do. ;  connected  with  an  organ- 
ism, 103;  Reid'sview  of,  do.;  Rerkeley's, 
do. ;  Hamilton's,  104;  involve  relations  of 
place,  do.;  dilTer  in  kind  and  decree,  106; 
definiteness  of  place,  do. ;  inversely  to  per- 
ception proper,  do. ;  muscular,  109 ;  organic, 
110 ;  special,  111 ;  of  taste,  112 ;  of  hearing, 
113 ;  of  gentle  touch,  117  ;  acute  and  pain- 
ful of,  118 ;  of  temperature,  do. ;  of  weight, 
119 ;  muscular  in  touch,  do. :  of  vision,  126. 

Sense-perception,  93-205 ;  conditions  and  pro- 
cess, chapter  on,  93-109 ;  defined,  96 ;  called 
earliest  into  action,  do. ;  seems  easy  to  un- 
dentand,  do. ;  why  difficult,  94 ;  what  it  is 
not,  94,  6 ;  example  of,  in  an  orange,  do. ; 
what  It  is,  96 ;  eight  topics  of  inquiry,  97 ; 
conditions  of  sense-perception,  97-98 ;  bodi- 
ly organism,  98 ;  nervous  system,  do. ;  sen- 
sorium,  99 ;  appropriate  objects  a  condition, 
100 ;  action  of^  object  on  sensorium,  do. ; 
process  of  sense  perception,  101-109;  psy- 
chical, not  physiological,  do.;  classes  of 
sense-perceptions,  chapter  on,  109-131 ; 
three  named,  109 ;  muscular,  do. ;  organic, 
110 ;  special,  do. ;  smell,  111 ;  taste,  112 ; 
hearing,  113-116;  q.  v.;  touch,  116-126; 
q.  V. ;  sight,  126-132  ;  q.  v. ;  acquired  sense- 
percoptions,  chapter  on,  132-150, 5.  v.;  de- 
velopment and  growth  of,  chapter  on,  160- 
165  ;  interest  of  the  problem,  150 ;  perplex- 
ing to  the  imagination,  160 ;  data  for  solv- 
ing it,  151,  2 ;  products  of,  chapter  on,  165- 
179;  conditions  of  perception  of  things, 
171 ;  energy  by  contrast,  etc.,  172 ;  motion, 
do. ;  repetition,  173 ;  need  of,  explaiued, 
173-175;  familiarity,  175;  repetition  Dot 
recognition,  176 ;  continuance  of  time,  177 ; 
activity  of  the  soul  in,  chapter  on,  180--187  ; 
summary  and  review  of  theory  of,  187-189, 
theories  of,  chapter  on,  189-205. 

Sensorium  described,  99 ;  known  as  extended, 
122. 

Sensory.    (See  Sensorium.) 

Sight,  sense  of,  126;  organ  of,  126-1.31; 
conditions  of,  126 ;  image  on  the  retina, 
function  of,  127  ;  as  sensation.  127,  8 ;  as 
perception,  128-130 ;  place  of  the  object  as 
originally  seen,  130 ;  dignity  of  vision,  131  ; 
acanired  perceptions  of,  134,  36  ;  f. ;  why 
and  how  its  percepts  are  projected  in  spoco, 
157-159 ;  percepts  of,  combined  with  those 
of  touch,  169-162. 

Simple  notions,  333. 

Sleep.    (See  Phantasy.) 

Smell,  sense-perceptions  of,  110 :  organs.  111 ; 
acquired  perceptions  of,  133,  4. 

Socnites,  on  universals,  339. 
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tions  genendixad  and  raggosted  by  motion, 
471 ;  as  infinite,  473 ;  in  what  sense  unlim- 
ited, 475 ;  cannot  Ije  generalized,  do. ;  not 
defined,  do. ;  is  known  by  intuition,  do. ; 
correlate  ot  the  enduring,  476 ;  not  a  sub- 
stance, 477 ;  nor  a  quality,  do. ;  nor  a  rela- 
tion or  correlation,  do. ;  nor  a  form,  478 ; 
in  what  sense  knowable,  do. ;  conclusion 
respecting,  479. 
Touch,  sense,  of,  116-12G ;  organ,  116, 17 ;  con- 
ditions of,  117 ;  variety  of  sensations,  do. ; 
gentle  touch,  118 ;  invoWing  violence,  do. ; 
of  temperature,  118. 19  ;  of  pressure,  119; 
muscular,  do. ;  perception  proper  of,  120, 1 : 
of  extension,  do. ;  conditions  and  act, 
121,  2 ;  of  extension  direct,  not  indirect, 
122 ;  perception  of  externality  in  two 
senses,  122 ;  of  the  body  to  the  soul,  123,  4 ; 
of  one  body  to  another,  124 ;  the  leading 
•ense,  do. ;  called  general  sensibility,  125  ; 
furnishes  terms  for  the  intellect,  do. ;  per- 
cepts of,  combined  with  those  of  sight,  157,8. 


Unronditioned,  (see  Infinite,)  primary  and 

secondary  sense  of,  544. 
Universal,  226;  theories  of,  nature  of.    (See 

Concept.) 
Universe,  Uie  finite,  how  conceived,  542. 


Vibrations  of  nerves  suppoeed  to  acoonnt  for 

representation,  97. 
Yision.    (See  Sight.) 


Weber,  E.  H.,  experiments  on  touch,  116. 
Whewell,  erroneous  definition  of  substances, 

632. 
Wolf,  on  cauKation,  495. 
Worcester,  Marquis  of^  discovery  of  steam, 

412. 
Words,  Importance  of,  353,  4 ;  no  substitute 

for  intuition,  354, 5^  operate  by  suggestion, 

356. 
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